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- Bell telephones. — 

Were also opening the second 
biggest university i in Princeton. ` 
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Like Princeton University, just minutes down and a curriculum of three hundred cous¢s: . 
. the road, we have labs and a library, dorms, $ Company operations, management training, 3 ae 
_ dining halls, classrooms and a campiis. We may. computer technology, a variety of electronic and 3 
even plant ivy. 7 \ i “manufacturing specialties, even a full -flédged | i j 

But there the similarity ends. Because our new . engineering program that leads to an M.S degree D 
- Corporate Education Center is dedicated to, one from Lehigh University: i | A 
purpose: helping our engineers, managers and The communications explosion isn’t right 
other professional people develop and ex and - around the corner. It’s here now. To keep upwith 
their skills. By staying otop of their fields _ it, we've got a lot to learn. Pardon us if we 


they help us bring you better telephone eNe ~ don’t play football. wee 
and equipment, through the.Bell System. ^ : : | | a 


To do it we have a facult and staff of over 100 O AN He a as ac » 
f U N Western Electric Ge ry 


; sy % . \ ‘Manufacturing and Supply Unit of the Bell System - x = £ t aS f 
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(Retail price $10) 





259. JENNIE: The 


(Ret. price $8.95) 


111. ERNEST 


(Rer. price $6.95) 


PATCH UP ON YOUR READING THIS SUMMER 


e strOUg a short ea perimental membership i in the BOOK-OF-THE- MONTH CLUB 


B. ARRIGO 
“E SALISBURY 





447. THIRTEEN 


425. THE SALZBURG 484. THE 900 233. THE JOYS OF 104. “MISS CRAIG'S 478. THE TRAGEDY 207. BULLET PARK 
CONNECTION by DAYS: The Siege Life of Lady HEMINGWAY: A Life YIDDISH dy 21-DAY SHAPE-UP OF LYNDON DAYS: A Memoir by JOHN CHEEVER 
HELEN MACINNES gof Leningrad Randolph Churchill dy Story 2¥ CARLOS LEO ROSTEN PROGRAM JOHNSON dy of the Cuban (Ret. price $5.95) 
(Ret. price $5.95) by HARRISON E. RALPH G. MARTIN BAKER. Photos (Retail price $10) For Men & Women ERIC F. GOLDMAN Missile Crisis by 

SALISBURY, Photos Photographs (Retail price $10) Hiustrated (Ret. price $8.95) ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


(Ret, price $5.50) 





ANDR ONE PAN 
STRAIN 
250. THE 137. ON BORROWED 489. A LAYMAN’S 131. THE RIGHT 
ANDROMEDA TIME: How World GUIDE TO TIME: An 
STRAIN War ll Began 4y PSYCHIATRY AND ATi by 
by MICHAEL LEONARD MOSLEY PSYCHOANALYSIS 4y HARRY GOLDEN 
CRICHTON (Ret. price $8.95) ERIC BERNE, M.D. Photographs 
(Ret. price $5.95) (Ret, price $6.95) (Rer. price $6.95) 
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; } Alexamler 
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470. CANCER WARD 271. GRANT TAKES 


: ALEXANDER COMMAND éy BRUCE 
ad SOLZHENITSYN CATTON. Maps 
BETHELL-BURG {Retail price $10) 
translation 
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107. THE WAY 

THINGS WORK 

An I!Justrated 
Encyclopedia of 
Technolagy 

(Ret. price $8.95) 


LEARN and HOW 
CHILDREN FAIL dy 
JOHN HOLT. (Ret. 
prices total $9.45) 
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209. HOW CHILDREN 414, IBERIA 
Spanish Travels 
and Reflections 
by JAMES A. 
MICHENER. Photos FRANCIS RUSSELL 
(Retail price $10) 


y 3 ROBERT 
FROST 





231. COMPLETE 


SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club 
choices within a year at the special members’ prices 





445. THE SHADOW 381. ROUSSEAU 
OF BLOOMING GROVE AND REVOLUTION 
Warren G. Harding &y the DURANTS 
in His Times by Illustrated 

; (Retail price $15) 
(Ret. price $12.56) 
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139. ULYSSES 


The Rise and 
+ Fall of the 
Third Reich 





431. THE RISE 

AND FALL OF THE 
THIRD REICH èy 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER 
(Ret. price $12.50) MORRISON. Illus. 





485. KNOW YOUR 





128. AN AMERICAN ` 408. COUPLES by 
MELODRAMA: The JOHN UPDIKE 
Presidential Campaign (Ret. price $6.95) 
of 1968 Sy CHESTER, 
HODGSON and PAGE 
(Retail price $10) PAER 
EPRA H count as f 
ONE BOOK 





488. THE BITTER 196. LISTEN TO THE 
WOO0D0S dy JOHN WARM and STANYAN 
S. D. RISENHOWER STREET & OTHER 
Photos and maps SORROWS $y ROD 
(Retail price $10) MCKUEN. (Retail 
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by SAMUEL ELIOT 
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387. THE NAKED 280. THE AGE OF 260. THE OXFORD 140. THE COMPLETE 580. MASTERING 
f CIRCLE by APE bY DESMOND POEMS OF by JAMES JOYCE VOLTAIRE 6y wit ANTIQUES 2y RALPH DICTIONARY OF MEDICAL GUIDE 4y THE ART OF FRENCH 
1 ALEKSANDR I. MORRIS | ROBERT FROST Unabridged and ARIEL DURANT and TERRY KOVEL QUOTATIONS B. F. MILLER, M.D. COOKING. BECK, 
SOLZHENITSYN (Ret. price $5.95) (Rerail price $8) (Ret. price $7.95} Tlustrated Photographs (Retail price $11) 3rd rev. ed. Illus. © BERTHOLLE, CHILD 
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la ; BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan E OKOE MONTI CLUB, INC. “a 


every reading family should know about 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 
suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in the Book-of- 
ag-Month Club can keep you from 
bg, through oversight or over- 
books you fully intend to 
will also demonstrate another 
nt advantage: Book-Dividends. 
h this unique profit-sharing sys- 
mbers can regularly receive valu- 
brary volumes—at a small fraction 
eir retail prices—simply by buying 
hey would buy even if they were 
-of-the-Month Club members. 


t continue after this experi- 
embership, you will earn, for 














every Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 
or Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
—somewhat more for unusually expen- 
sive volumes—will entitle you to a valu- 
able Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over a hundred fine library 
volumes now available. 

This- is probably the. most economical 
means ever devised for building up a well- 
rounded personal library. Since its in- 
auguration, the almost incredible sum of 
nearly $473,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been received by 
Book-of-the-Month Club members 
through this unique plan. 


I 280 Pork Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 as-7 il 


I Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club l 
and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have indicated 

I in boxes below, billing me $1.00 for all three volumes, I agree to 
purehase at least three additional monthly Selections or Alter- 

i nates during the first year I am a member, paying the special 
members’ prices. My membership is cancelable any time after 

| buylng these three books. If I continue after this trial, I will earn | 
a Book-Dividend Credit for every Selectlon-—or Alternate—I buy 

i under the system described at left. (A small charge is added to l 
ali book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) 

I PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club offers a Double Selection, l 
two books at g special combined price, Such purchases are counted 

i as a single book In fulfilling the membership obligation, 
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f INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
g THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


MISS l 
Address »anpsrosýstůuvytevertyýšno Savuean Seo vmuasrennerenanen anes 

l | 
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The matemika BOOK OF THE. MONTH CLUB « ra BOOK-D DIVIDE D are regis- 
in the U.S, Patent Office and in Canada, 
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tered by Book-of-tħe-Month Club, Inc., 
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` Service machinery. But the news’ 
. accounts were limited and pon 
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JULY 1969 VOLUME?224 NO.1 
The Theater of Ignorance 3% Richard Gilman 
The Campus Crucible: l 
1. Student Politics and the University 43 Nathan Glazer 
2. Moralists Against Managers 53 Francis G. Hutchins 
The Two of You: A Poem sss Peter Davison 
Final Dwarf. A Story #7 Henry Roth 
The Village: The Seasons. Ad Poem 62 L. E. Sissman 
Viewpoint: The President and the Power to Make War 65 Merlo J. Pusey 
Risky Business: A Primer on Stock Market Speculation 68 Thomas W. May 
i The Bad Popes 75 Louis Kronenberger 
Pit Letter. d Poem 80 Tyner White 
The American Media Baronies: A Modest Atlantic Atlas 82 The Editors 
The Television Overlords 87 Hyman H. Goldin 
Travels in Medialand go ‘The Editors 
Reports:. Washington 6 Elizabeth B. Drew 
. . Basel 14 Don Cook 
N Bangkok-Manila 22 Ross Terrill 
i EE The Mail 28 
7 o Arts and Letters gs Carter Wilson 
ir 98 Elizabeth B. Drew , 
\ 101 David Daly 
osc: 104 Edward Weeks , 
107 Robert Evett - 
108 Dan Wakefield 
110 Phoebe Adams 


Coming in the Atlantic: 

The trial of Dr. Benjamin Spock and 
the others of the Boston Five 

made. front-page news through most 
of the month it required a court 

to try and convict four of them _ segment of the story rof the trial 
of conspiracy to encourage resistance that dramatizes our ou time. 


to and hamper the Selective a "Also in store: 
“What’s Good About Children’ S TV” 


by Norman Morris 
“Stories I Guess I Won’t Write” 


next to the narrative that Jessica 

Mitford, the English-born writer, 

has assembled in her forthcoming book ~ 
on the Spock trial. In the 

August Atlantic.will appear a large 
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on f “The President’s M aking of History” 
a i 7- mo by Herbert Feis 
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Journalism in America is, quite 
properly, fiercely protective of 
its freedoms. The editors, pub- 
lishers, and broadcasters resist 
any attempt to impose inhibitions 
or restrictions on their process 
of inquiry and disclosure. ‘The 
newspapers and magazines studious- 
ly resist suggestions that some code 
of behavior would be fitting for 


communicators. Except for 


the gossip and occasional reports 
and critiques in the Press sections 
of Time and Newsweek, the New 
Yorker writings of the late A. J. 
Liebling and of Michael Arlen, and 
the contents of à few narrowly 
circulated journalism periodicals, 
the press never talks about itself 

or the competitors across the way. 


There are ITV reviews, of course, 


and the works of book writers and 
playwrights are fair game for 
the critics. What goes on in the 


| councils of government, in 


the workings of politics, and in the 
halls of academe—and, in the case 

of the gossip columnists, even the 
men’s room at Sardi’s—are legiti- 
mate objects of disclosure and — 
criticism, but the press is consider- 
ably more languid about determin- 
ing what is happening in the 
boardroom at U. S. Steel or the 


| Boeing Corporation, say; and, save 


for the annual rites of self- 
congratulation at the meetings of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the American 
Magazine Publishers Association, 
the press would not think of turning 
the bright light of judgment on its 
own craft. 

Broadcasting and TV, at least, 
are subject to the guidelines of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission and theoretically in 


f danger of losing: their franchises 





if they misperform. I say “theoreti- 
cally” because I have before me a 
paragraph from Elizabeth B. 
Drew’s article in the Atlantic of 
July, 1967: “The Commission 
grants and renews licenses to use 
the airwaves for some five million 
transmitters—radio, television, 
marine, police, fire, industrial, 
transportation, amateur, citizens, 
and common carrier. Each year it 
processes some 800,000 license 

and renewal applications. The 
“o00-odd. commercial radio and 
television licenses must be renewed 
every three years. . . . While it says 
that it cannot spare the 

manpower to check on whether 


broadcasters actually perform as 


promised in their license 
applications, the Commission 
vigorously tracks down shrimp 
fishermen who use dirty words over 
their radios... .” 

The elementary, but, we. believe, 


important, information conveyed 


on pages 82 to 94 of this issue 
tends to corroborate FCC 
Commissioner Nicholas Johnson, 
who said in these pages in 

June, 1968, that “most American 


communities have far less 


‘dissemination of information from 
diverse and antagonistic sources’ 


_ (to quote a famous description 


by the Supreme Court of the 
basic aim of the First Amendment) 
than is available nationally.” 
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SCRAP HEAPS 
ANBE | 


—David P. Reynolds 


Aluminum’s scrap value 
makes it worth collecting 
and “re-cycling”. .. 

There are two national prob- 
lems which we believe no materials 
producer should ignore: litter and 
conservation. Fortunately, because of 
the nature of our metal, aluminum, 
Reynolds has been able to develop 
some answers in both areas. 


Indestructible aluminum 

is re-usable 

First, aluminum has scrap value; it is virtually 
indestructible. It resists corrosion, will not rust. It 
can be remelted, re-alloyed, and re-used—economi- 


cally. And. the need for and uses of this strong, 


lightweight metal multiply yearly. | 
So a used all-aluminum beverage can is worth 
something; it is worth picking up and “‘re-cycling.” 


If this suggests a way to fight litter to you, it did tọ ` 


the men at Reynolds, too. We are now testing dif- 





brings $200 from dealers, compared with $20 for steel 


aluminum equipment. They know there’s a | 


minum for the foreseeable future, t 



















ferent approaches in two cities, 
Angeles and Miami, and plan 
others in the future. 

Using aluminum’s scr 

Our idea is to encourag 
nity groups to sponsor alum 
collecting drives, and earn 
worthwhile causes and their o 
As they raise funds, they heln. 
streets, parks, and beache 

Aluminum scrap de 
worthwhile incentive to such oF 
tions: a ton of aluminum, for exam 


and $16 for waste paper. This scrap value is something 
many industrial users keep in mind when they s 


waiting at the end of the service life of this.e 


Mines—not scrap heaps 
Although there is an abundant su 


that the supply is not unlimited—and aluminum 
usage has been doubling roughly every ten years. 
This need not be a problem if we capitalize on alumi- 
num’s re-usability. Already, an estimated 30% of the 


world’s aluminum is reclaimed or secondary metal.. 


This could be even higher. 

Countless products provide “mines” of alumi- 
num, ready to be tapped. Not only aluminum cans 
and packages, but the aluminum in appliances, auto- 
mobile parts, 
building products, 
even railroad cars 
can and should be 
reclaimed when 
they’ve finished 
their useful service. § 





fight litter and raise money by collect- 
ing all-aluminum cans. 


New Reynolds reclamation plant 


We at the Reynolds Metals Company have 
launched our effort toward this goal—not only with 


Scouts and many other organizations: 






our anti-litter can collecting programs, but with a 
major investment in reclamation facilities, as well. 
(An additional 
Reynolds reclama- 
tion plant will be 
producing usable 
aluminum from 
scrap this year.) 





Reclamation plants which produce alu- 
minum from scrap help conserve our. 
natural resources. 


tn" 


Efforts such as these, we believe, will do much 
to reduce the solid waste disposal problem, and help 
stretch our natural resources. Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, P. O. Box 2346-LP, Richmond, Virginia 23218. 


Sj ALUMINUM 
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WASHINGTON 


One of the few concrete actions 
that the Nixon Administration has 
taken thus far, the Presidents mes- 
sage to Congress on hunger and mal- 
nutrition in this country, provides 
important clues as to what sort of 
_ Administration it is, and how, at 
least in the beginning, it works and 
thinks. Nixon officials are quite jus- 
“tified in their claims that the pro- 
posals—$270 million more for food 
stamps in the fiscal year ending next 


June 30, growing to a full $1 billion . 


more in the following year—repre- 
sent the most comprehensive pro- 
gram for ‘providing food assistance 
that has ever been put forward by a 
President. It is also true that absent 
those proposals, efforts by others to 
secure congressional approval of an 
extensive food program would have 
been near hopeless. Moreover, the 
action was taken against considerable 
opposition within the Administra- 
tion to any expansion of domestic 
programs. until inflation was dimin- 
ished, and in the face of a glowering 
Wilbur Mills, who was letting it be 


known that federal spending had to 


be cut still further. Both of these 
were factors in President Johnson's 
inaction on. hunger. 

There was another perspective, 
however, that was fairly forgotten in 
the relief and congratulations that 
surrounded the rescue of the food 
program from the near-dead for the 


time being—the perspective, easily 


lost in Washington, of the millions 
of people who every day are not get- 
ting enough to eat because they are 
too poor, with consequences that are 
only beginning to be understood. In 
those terms, it is legitimate to ques- 
tion both the urgency and ampli- 
tude with which the problem was 


6 


finally addressed. Nixon Administra- 
tion officials, with gréat validity, 
have been openly and privately criti- 
cal of the Johnson Administration’s 
practice of “overpromising.” This is 


‘not, for the new group, simply a 


matter of the philosophy of govern- 
ing. In program after program they 
have seen that the Great Society was 
founded upon an authorize now, 
pay later basis, dnd now the bills 
are coming in. Programs were to 
start small—after all, there were 
problems to be worked out—but 
later on there would be large 
amounts of money committed. More 
serious still is the disillusionment 
with government that such. practices 
have produced. | 
Taking the Nixon Administra- 
tion’s own working estimates, if all 
of the people who needed (by its 
own definition) to participate in the 
broadened food-stamp program it is 
suggesting actually did so, it would 
cost about four timés as much as the 
Administration is promising to spend 


two years from now. If, as the Ad- 


ministration’s working documents 
suggested, “because of pride” or oth- 
er reasons, only half of the poor, or 
about 11 million, availed themselves 
of the food stamps, it would still cost 
about twice as much as the Nixon 
Administration is proposing. 

“The moment is at hand,” said the 
President, “to put an end to hunger 
in America itself for all time.” 

Like most domestic issues, the issue 
of hunger and malnutrition had 


been referred to a subcommittee of 


the Urban Affairs Council, this one 
consisting of Agriculture Secretary 
Clifford Hardin; Health, Education, 
and Welfare Secretary Robert 
Finch; and Commerce Secretary 
Maurice Stans. In due course, on 
March 17, or nearly two months af- 
ter it had taken office, the Urban 


>. 


Affairs Council considered the stib- 
committee’s. proposals—the key one 
being for a liberalized food-stamp 
program costing up to $2.5 billion 
by four years from now. Presidential 
Counselor Arthur Burns, fairly con- 
sistent in his conviction that cen- 
tralized federal spending and pro- 
grams do not solve problems, and 
all along opposed to an expanded 
food program, raised objections. 
Burns and his staff were. dubious 
about the statistics that were being 
tossed around about hunger and 
malnutrition; they were suspicious 
of reports such as “Hunger, U.S.A.,” 
published by the Citizens’ Crusade 
Against Poverty, as having been pro- 
duced by people with a special in- 
terest. How, Burns ventured in one 
meeting, could there be such hunger 
and malnutrition in the South, 


where people had yards in which to 


grow things? Time and again, some 
Nixon men challenged reporters on 
the use of the shorthand term 
“hunger”; did I really know, one 
asked one day, just who had written 
“Hunger, U.S.A.”? 

Finding his advisers divided, the 
President postponed a decision. ‘The 
President has deliberately sur- 
rounded himself with an unusually 
large White House staff, and with 
liberal and conservative advisers. 
Such an arrangement is yeasty if a 
President is inclined to act (Roose- 
velt) ; it can be-incapacitating if he 
is prone to indecision (Nixon). 
Moreover, the thinking at that point 
was that since the food problem was 
really part of a larger one, of in- 
sufficient income and the failures of 
the welfare program, it ought to be 
given further study in its broader 
context. While this was sound and 
orderly, to be sure, and a funda- 
mental change in the welfare pro- 
gram could be of great significance, 
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Take any4 classics decorated 


18. Complete Sto- 

€ ries af Edgar Allan 
Poc, Free of Life rep- 
lica binding. 


605. Of Human 
Bondage, W. Somer- 
set Maugham. Lunis 
| XV? replica hinding, 


$ 





502. Paradise Lost 533, The Grapes of 
and Other Poems. Wrath, John Stein- 
John Milton, Marie beck. William Morris 
Antoinette replica replica binding. 
binding. 


509. Vanity Fair. 
William Thackeray. 
Mercier replica bind- 


ing. ing. 


515. The Odyssey, 507. Crime and Pun- 528, Complete Short 
Homer. Marie An- ishment,FyodorDos- Stories of Mark 
toinette replica bind- toevsky. Czar Alex- Twain. Tree of Life Marie Antoinetterep- Bulwer-Lytton, Mer- binding. 


* 536. Canterbury 500. Gone 
a Tales, Geoffrey 
ae Chaucer. Marie An- 


tyinette binding. 
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ander lI binding. replica binding. lica binding. 


Build a library of classics in replicas of rare 
=, bookbindings decorated in 24 Karat Gold. 


§ @UHOOSE any 4 of the masterworks on 
; C this page for only $1 with trial mem- 
£4; bership in the International Collectors 
Library. We make this extraordinary offer 
to introduce you to one of the greatest 
ideas in publishing history. 

The private libraries of the past have 
bequeathed to us rare bookbindings of 
hand-crafted design. Today these priceless 
originals are found only in museums and 
in the home libraries of very wealthy col- 
lectors. Now the International Collectors 
Library brings you the great classics of 
fiction, history, biography, poetry, drama 
and adventure—in authentic period bind- 
ings-——replicas of the designs on the price- 
less originals. 

As with the originals, the beautiful dec- 
orations on the deep-textured bindings are 
elaborately worked in genuine 24 karat 
Gold ...the page tops are covered with 
pure Gold...a rich ribbon marker is bound 
into each volume. These books form a 





547. Calumbia Viking 
Desk Encyclopedia. 
(2-vol.) Rafael Palad- 
cios replica binding. 





546. Essays and 
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it was also done in the explicit 
knowledge that Congress was not at 
all likely to approve a substantial 
welfare reform for at least a year; 
more seasoned observers warned the 
Nixon staff that it would probably 
take much longer. (This is why a 
significant welfare reform could even 
be considered; there would be no 
charges against the budget for some 
time.) ‘Those who needed more food 
would wait, then, while the new 
group tinkered with the “delivery 
system,” as they like to call it. 

On April 1, Secretary Hardin was 
informed at a meeting that there 
would be no increase in next year’s 
budget, as proposed by Mr. Johnson 
in January and revised by Mr. Nixon 
in his first months in office, for the 
food programs (other than another 
$15 million for “nutrition aides”). 
The decision had been made at the 
White House that the fight against 
inflation had first priority, and that 
inflation could not be fought and 
the hungry fed at the same time. 
(“You have to understand,” said one 
of the President's associates, explain- 
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ing, a week before he did, why the 
President could not propose a food 
program, “that if he gives in to that, 
he will be under pressure to give in 
to all sorts of things for other Cabi- 
net officers.”) Hardin was said to be 
stunned and angry; the President 
had made several public statements 
committing the Administration to a 


new attack on hunger and malnu- 


trition, and the Secretary thought he 
had been given a commitment for a 
substantially increased program. Mr. 
Hardin was anxious for a new food 
program, but not so anxious that he 
found a way of reducing spending 
for other Agriculture Department 
programs so as to make room for one 
within the spending limit imposed 
by the White House, as he was still 
free to do; he was new in town, and 
like other Nixon Cabinet officers, 
anxious not to rile the appropriate 
congressional committees, headed by 
the opposition. The agriculture com- 
mittees are interested in farmers, not 
poor people, and moreover, it was 
the farmers, not the poor, who, voted 
for Nixon. (There is always a reason 


for not wanting to irritate the con- 


gressional committees, whether or 
not they are headed by the opposi- 
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tion. party; it is simply easier than. 
not for government officials to get 
along with them.) 


On rereading Neustadt 


Thus the food program was not so 
much dead as in limbo, with even 
those officials who were thereby dis- 
turbed having other matters which 
they considered to be of higher pri- 
ority. “It just sort of got lost along 
the way,” shrugged one White House 
man at that point. Inquiries around 
the government into precisely what 
had happened were met with ex- 
planations that someone else— 
Hardin, the Urban Affairs Council 
staff, the relevant Budget officers— 
had failed to follow through, and 
that the new men needed to have 
better understanding of the hard in- 
ternal politics of getting a new item 
into the airtight budget. “We should 
have reread our Neustadt” (Presi- 
dential Power) , said one of the more 
contrite officials. “We should have 
understood that things don’t just 
happen. I think a lot of people 
learned a lot from this.” Burns and 
his staff, as a sort of wish fulfillment, 
put it about that the food program 
was dead; Secretaries Hardin and 
Finch continued to argue from with- 
in that there should be a program. 

In the meantime, of course, Sena- 
tor George McGovern and his spe- 
cial Senate committee on hunger and 
malnutrition had been holding well- 
publicized hearings. Despite the 
characterization of them by Herb 
Klein, the President’s director of 
communications, as a “disgrace” 
which made “hunger a political 
cause,” and despite the fact that even 
sympathetic reporters were tired of 
tramping with the subcommittee in 
and out of poor peoples’ homes, the 
hearings had served to make dealing 


| with the hunger and malnutrition 


problem all the more inescapable. 
Even Southerners, such as Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia and Ernest 
Hollings of South Carolina, had 
come aboard. What levered the food 
program out of the Administration 
was that Finch and Hardin accepted 
an invitation to testify before the 
McGovern committee. (They did 
not have to, for it was an invitation, 
not a subpoena; it can therefore be 
speculated that they did so in the 


_knowledge that this would force a 
decision within the Administration.) 
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Washington 


Capitol Hill, the two Secretaries 
argued that the Nixon Administra- 
tion could not appear before the 
committee without its own food pro- 
gram and escape unbloodied. The 
decision was made at that point to 
go ahead with an Administration 
program. On the Monday in May 
preceding the Wednesday that they 
were to testify, a White House meet- 
ing ratified a decision to divert $270 
million from something else in this 
year’s budget; then the President’s 
message to Congress was designed. 
Agriculture officials later explained 
that $270 million was all they could 
use because it would not be before 
next February—or even later—that 
they would be able to manage the 
mechanics of spending that much 
more money. Late the next after- 
noon, the message was announced at 
the White House. 

True to the tradition of treating 
the budget as if it were an orderly 
or predictable thing, there was a 
good bit of discussion between the 
press and the Administration as to 
where the $270 million had come 
from. On the one hand, Administra- 
tion officials sort of put it about that, 
well, most of it would come from the 
~ ‘Pentagon budget; on the other hand, 
they did not want it to get around 
that the money for defense was open 
to raids, To the annoyance of the 
President’s staff, the food message 
was greeted at the press briefing 
largely with questions about its pre- 
sumed death, and in an action red- 
olent of the Johnson Administra- 
tion, thick booklets of papers and 
documents were later produced to 
show that it had all been a straight- 
line, orderly decision. The Nixon 
Administration sets great store by its 
reputation for orderliness, and the 
suggestion that this had been a last- 
minute, hastily devised message to 
Congress stung them. Moreover, 
whenever any President’s assistants 
and associates successfully urge upon 
him a given course of action, they 
are anxious that he look good. ‘This 
is not just a question of loyalty to 
the boss; if he does not, their ideas 
might not be so welcome the next 
time around. 

The food program is by no means 
home free. There will be particular 
trouble in the House of Representa- 
tives. Moreover, first the program it- 
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self must be approved, then the 
money for it appropriated, year by 
year. As Senator Walter Mondale 


put it to the Administration’s wit- ' 


nesses: “I think one of our profound 
problems of the poor today is that 
we keep authorizing dreams and 
appropriating peanuts....I am 
terribly concerned that after arous- 
ing all of this interest, after exposing 
hunger, after the President of the 
United States eloquently points out 
that hunger is a serious and pro- 
found problem in this country, that 
we will adopt a program which is 
under-appropriated and also in 
which there is not to be found, some 
way, a responsibility to find the 
hungry and to see that they are fed.” 
The President has ample opportu- 
nity to gain credit for himself by 
keeping the issue in the forefront 
and pushing it through the difficult 
congressional passages. As he put it 
himself in his message to Congress: 
“Something very like the honor of 
American democracy is at issue.” 


Where Are They Now? 


It might be of some interest to ac- 
count for some of the former off- 
cials of the Johnson Administration, 
now that they have returned to 
private life from what is commonly 
referred to around here as the sacri- 
fice of public service. Following are 
the officials, their former jobs, and 
current careers: 

Lyndon Johnson: President; 
rancher, “communications business- 
man, and writer of his memoirs, with 
a book advance of $1.5 million. W. 
Marvin Watson: assistant to the 
President and later Postmaster Gen- 
eral; president of Occidental Inter- 
national Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Occidental Petroleum Company. 
Donald Hornig: science adviser to 
the President; vice president of East- 
man Kodak. Charles Zwick: director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; presi- 
dent of Southeast Bancorporation in 
Miami, a bank holding company. 
George Christian: press secretary for 
the President; public relations in 
Austin, Texas. Dean Rusk: Secretary 
of State; fellow of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, planning to write on 
foreign affairs. Nicholas Katzenbach: 
Undersecretary of State; general 
counsel of IBM. Henry Fowler: Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; Goldman, 
Sachs. Joseph Barr: Undersecretary 
of the Treasury and then briefly Sec- 


retary at the end of the Administra- 
tion; vice president of American 
Security and Trust Company in 
Washington. Paul Ignatius: Secre- 
tary of the Navy; president of the 
Washington Post. Thomas Morris: 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
stallations and Logistics; Litton In- 
dustries. Alain Enthoven: Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Systems An- 
alysis; Litton Industries. Alan Boyd: 
Secretary of Transportation; presi- 
dent of the Ilinois Central Railroad. 
C. R. Smith: Secretary of Commerce; 
Lazard Freres, investment bankers. 
Harold Brown: Secretary of the Air 
Force; president of Cal ‘Tech, replac- 
ing Lee DuBridge, who became sci- 
ence adviser to President Nixon. 
Robert Wood: Undersecretary of 
Housing and Urban Development 
and Secretary at the end of the Ad- 
ministration; chairman of the Har- 
vard-MIT Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, replacing Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, who became President Nixon’s 
White House adviser on urban prob- 
lems. Mike Manatos: White House 
congressional liaison officer; Wash- 
ington representative of Procter & 
Gamble, replacing Bryce Harlow, 
who became Nixon’s White House 
congressional liaison officer. 


“Silent Spring” 


The extraordinary loveliness of 
Washington in the late spring and 
early summer was not sufficient to 
lift the spirits of this disheartened 
capital. It must be added that since 
the politically minded populace here 
is largely liberal and Democratic, 
the “mood of the Capital” and the 
mood of the Nixon Administration 
are not necessarily the same. The 
Fortas affair was a depressing succes- 
sion of uglinesses, and intensified the 
feeling that there might be on the 
way a series of unpleasant revela- 
tions, innuendos, or prosecutions. 
The revelations about Justice Fortas 
forced liberals here to face realities 
they would have preferred to avoid; 
the Justice Department's handling of 
the matter raised serious concern 
over its willingness to float personal- 
ly damaging information. 

Whether the President actually 
moved the government closer to a 
Vietnam settlement, or rather, was 
being overly cautious and digging 
himself into Johnson's traps, was a 
matter of debate. One source of the 
confusion was that the private brief- 
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also sent me a $1,000 check”? William J. Buchanan of 
Albuquerque, N.M., sold a story to the Reader’s Di- 
gest and an article to True magazine. And Sharon 
Wagner of Mesa, Ariz. says, “Since enrolling in Famous 
Writers School, I’ve made over 40 sales and I now live 
on my writing income?’ 

Beyond the thrill of receiving that first check, our 
students find great intangible rewards in writing for 
publication. As Faith Baldwin puts it, “If one sentence 
you write opens a door for another human being... 
you'll gain a sense of fulfillment no other work can 
bring you?” " 
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ing of the press by White House 
aides on the occasion of the Presi- 
dent's first major speech on Vietnam 
was considerably more flexible and 
optimistic than the tone of the 
speech itself. Some of the White 
House press wondered uncomfort- 
ably whether they had been leveled 
with or used. 

Amidst the spreading tumult over 
the universities and the fear of re- 
pression or a new McCarthyism, the 
liberals seem to have lost their way 
and, more surprisingly, their 
tongues. The Nixon Administra- 
tion's review of the budget cut three 
times as much from domestic pro- 
grams as it did from the Pentagon, 
and there were almost no changes 
reflecting a rethinking .of priorities 
or an assault on pointless subsidies. 
Budget officials already warn against 
expecting any major changes next 
year either. After all, they say, every- 
thing that is in there is there be- 
cause someone wants it and wants 
it badly—they have constituencies, 
you know. Except of course for the 
Job Corps; the closing of camps, for 
a saving of $100 million (if one does 
not count the other training pro- 
grams, or welfare payments, which 
will substitute for the camps), was 
described by a Nixon aide as “a 
sound economic decision.” 

As late as June, several agencies 
or important subdivisions were still 
without leader or without program. 
Numbers of able people who had 
chosen government service because 
they believed in it were considering 
leaving or actually doing so. ‘Every- 
thing was at a standstill,” said one 
who did. ‘Too many of the new men 
were too discouraged too soon. The 
social life went on mechanically, but 
even Betty Beale, the Washington 
Stars society columnist, felt con- 
strained to call it “the silent spring.” 
The considerable number of bache- 
Jors on Mr. Nixon’s extensive staff 
were wondering where all the swing- 
ing was that they had read about. 
Except for the inspired bash for 
Duke Ellington, the White House 
entertaining has been a fairly stodgy 
business. But there is one forthcom- 
ing affair which ought to be interest- 
ing. Miss Beale reported not long 
ago that Mrs. Nixon had revealed at 
a luncheon that in July the First Fam- 
ily will give a party to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of Nixon's “kitch- 
en debate” with Nikita Khrushchev. 


ELIZABETH B. Drew 
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BASEL 


On the Saturday before the second 
Monday of every month in the 
gloomy, dingy cavern of the Basel 
railway station a scene is regularly 
re-enacted which could be the open- 
ing of a Hitchcock film—casual and 
unobtrusive, with melodramatic 
lights and shadows hinting at mys- 
terious important events about to 
unfold. 

A sleek, comfortable, brightly lit 
Trans-European Express glides into 
the station from Rome, Paris, Frank- 
furt, Amsterdam, or Brussels. If the 
master of film suspense were direct- 
ing, his camera would watch the 
passengers swarm out of the coaches 
and then pan to several conserva- 
tively tailored gentlemen who de- 
scend with deliberate and distin- 
guished self-confidence and calm. 
The camera would focus briefly on 
their faces as they move slowly down 
the platform, and a few in the audi- 
ence would be left wondering 
“Where have I seen that man be- 
fore?” Next it would pick up gloved 
hands in close-up, handsewn attaché 
cases with combination locks, well- 
pressed striped trousers, and shiny 
black shoes. From a distance it 
would watch dark tailored overcoats 
and black homburg hats mingle 
with ski parkas and fur caps and 
trench coats and finally disappear 
through the ticket barrier and out 
into the station square. 

No flags are flying, no honor 
guard salutes, no bands play, no 
protocol chiefs are on hand, and not 
even a chauffeur-driven car is in 
sight. Indeed, these gentlemen un- 
expectedly ignore the taxi rank and 
instead pick their way purposefully 
between clanging trolley cars and 
honking automobiles, which fill the 
seedy little Basel Bahnhofplatz, and 
walk across the square to one of two 
old-fashioned hotels a few hundred 
yards from the station: the Euler to 
the left or the Schweizerhof to the 
right. But the impression is clear 
that they are Very Important Per- 
sons on a confidential mission— 
which indeed they are. 

They are the governors of the 
principal central banks of Europe, 
arriving in Basel (gentlemen bank- 
ers still prefer to travel by train 
whenever possible) for the most 
powerful and secretive conclave in 
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the world of international finance 
and monetary affairs—the regular 
monthly meeting of the board of 
directors of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. 

On the second weekend in May, 
the bankers arrived in Basel to face 
their sixth monetary crisis in eight- 
een months. It is a baleful record, 
which began with British devalua- 
tion of pound sterling in November, 
1967. This was followed by the gold 
crisis of March, 1968, when the gold 
pool was wound up and the two-tier 
gold price system established; the 
French crisis of May-June, 1968, 
with the abrupt drop in French re- 
serves and emergency measures to 
hold the value of the franc; the No- 
vember, 1968, crisis, when francs 
were transferred on a massive scale 
into German marks; the wave of 
gold speculation which sent the 
price of gold to $49 per ounce in 
March, 1969; and now another $5 
billion rush of speculative money 
into German marks all over again 
until the Bonn government slammed 
the windows with an announcement 
that the mark would not be revalued 
upward. 

The central bankers wish that 
speculators would go away and stop 
speculating, but that’s like saying 
that if people stop dying we could 
do away with undertakers. In the 
meantime, in crisis number six, the 
best they could do in Basel was to go 
over the books once more, rerig their 
private emergency credit arrange- 
ments, and try to keep things stable 
until governments were at last ready 
to face up collectively to the hard 
political decisions which the fraying 
monetary system demands. It was a 
little like administering a sedative 
to a patient who needs an operation. 
It was a grim weekend—the more so 
because everybody in Basel knew 
that the only certainty was that 
when it was over, it would by no 
means be the last such weekend. 


Loaded throwaways 


Central bankers have been com- 
ing to Basel ever since the Bank 
for International Settlements was 
founded in 1990, apart from the war 
years, when directors’ meetings were 
politely suspended. They used to 
meet in privacy and seclusion, but 
the monthly sessions have become 
much too important to the workings 
of the world monetary system to be 





ignored. For the last two years the 
world has lurched with alarming 
regularity from one monetary crisis 
to the next, at intervals of about 


s 
three to four months, and the end Now the fi nest 
is not in sight. In each case the : 
regular get-together on the “Basel l 
weekend” of the “bankers’ club” in- $ 
evitably came into the headlines, costs less than m 


horrifying and alarming some of its 
participants, boring others, and se- 
cretly pleasing a few. 

In fact, the actual news value of 
the meetings is usually either very 
slight, or is couched in such highly 
esoteric financial jargon as to be 
meaningless to all but the most so- 
phisticated readers. Even so, a sim- 
ple throwaway line such as ’“no 
comment’ or “we have reached 
agreement” after a B.LS. meeting} 
can and does have its effect on 
money markets or gold markets the 
next day, and the bankers know it. 
The importance of the gathering is 
hard to underestimate. /The ten cen- 
tral bank directors who regularly at- 
tend are in charge of the manage- 
ment of three quarters of the cur- 
rency reserves of the non-Commu- 
nist world. The simple fact that they 
sit down around the same table to- 
gether once every month is im- 
portant in itself. 

They are the governors of the 
banks of England, France, West 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, 
Sweden, Canada, Japan, and the 
Federal Reserve of the United States. 
The Basel weekend begins with an 
informal meeting in the boardroom 
of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements which lasts all day Sunday. 


There are only fifteen or seventeen We're talking about Kodak’s finest— 

men in the room: the central bank the Instamatic M9 movie camera. Now 

heads, several outside directors of you'can own one for less than $200. 

the B.IS., the senior managers of And what a camera it is. Just drop in the film cartridge and 

the B.1.S., and one interpreter. No you’re ready to shoot. The 5-to-1 zoom lens lets you capture 

minutes are kept, and by tradition the long shots by telephoto, and gives you the broad view by 

not even any notes are taken. The wide angle. You’ve got your choice of fingertip power zoom 

bankers simply talk and listen. The or manual zoom. 

lingua franca is English, although Four filming speeds from slow motion to fast action let 

occasionally the president of the you set the pace. Through-the-lens CdS electric eye gives 

Banque de France, Jacques Brunet, you the correct exposure automatically. And the sports-type 

calls upon the interpreter when he finder lets you see action outside the area you're filming. 

wishes to put a particularly intricate There’s even provision for remote control and for single- 

technical point of discussion in frame exposure for animation. 

French. oo. The Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera with ultra-fast 
The meeting is conducted by f/1.8 power zoom lens is waiting for you for less than $200. 

the governor of the Royal Bank See your Kodak dealer. Price subject to change without notice. 

of The Netherlands, Dr. Jan Zijlstra, 


who is also the chairman of the Kodak Instamatic M9 movie camera. 
board of the B.I.S. The bankers are 


gathered around the table with one 
simple aim and a fundamental trust 





Few books 
should be made this goog 





Some books are read once and tossed 
aside. Others may hold our affection for a 
month or a year. 

But when a great work captures our 
heart, we want to keep it at hand and return 
to it again and again. 

Such a book deserves all the graces of 
the bookwright’s art. 

Lysistrata, a recent Heritage Club se- 
lection, is a good example. 

Indecent, vulgar, and uproariously 
funny—Lysistrata by Aristophanes is (after 
2,500 years) remarkably up to date, for it 
portrays 2 women’s campaign to end the 
war, a campaign that worked in a way only 
women could make it work. 

We felt Lysistrata deserved a superla- 
tive edition. Picasso agreed with us. 

For our edition, he etched six copper- 
plates and drew forty pictures. They are 
considered some of the best examples of 
Picasso's neoclassical style. 

Like all Heritage Club books, our edi- 
tion of Lysistrata is printed on paper chem- 
ically treated to last at least two centuries. 
It is carefully sewn, staunchly glued, and 
pressed between boards overnight—a costly 
binding method that is almost unknown 
today. 

Then trained experts (one is shown 
here) examine each book, rejecting some 
for defects so slight most people wouldn’t 
even think of them as imperfections. 

After the inspector's nod of o 
the book is placed inside a strong slipcase 
that will keep dust off its edges and pa 
its COVETS. a 

This is not the 
way most books are 
made today. But 
Heritage Club mem- 
bers insist on itin 
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every one of our selections. 

By any standard, books like these 
should cost about ten dollars a copy. But 
since we publish relatively few titles and 
our members help us decide, in advance, 
which they should be—substantial savings 
are possible. Even today, we can still give 
our members the extraordinarily beautiful 
books they’ve come to expect for only 
$5.95 each, plus shipping. 

Do you like the idea of such a Club? 
Then we would welcome you as a member. 

Simply by mailing the attached card, 
you can get a copy of our Picasso Lysistrata 
as our new member's gift...plus the 
chance to acquire other beautiful Heritage 
Club editions. 

In months to come, you will have a 
choice of such remarkable volumes as 
Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, The Invisible Man by 
H. G. Wells, The Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, The Jungle Books by Kipling and 
Tales of Mystery and Imagination by 
Edgar Allan Poe. Each book will be de- 
signed, decorated and embellished by an 
internationally famous artist and so well 
made you will cherish each as a proud pos- 
session and sound investment. 

You're not bound to take any of these 
books. The Club gives you the option to 
make substitutions from a backlist of some 
fifty or more books in print. 

If you have a taste for fine books, hold- 
ing Picasso's Lysistrata in your hands will 
be a thrilling experience. We believe that 

' itwillalsomake you 
want to continue 
as a Heritage Club 
member. But that 
decision will be up 
to you. 


207 WEST 25 STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 
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Basel 


in the same objective: to work to- 
gether without political interference 
to maintain currency stability in the 
mutual interest of all. This is not 
always an aim which is reinforced 
by their governments. But at least 
the members of the “bankers’ club” 
have managed to continue to share 
the most secret information in the 
most difficult times on each others’ 
currency reserves and economic and 
political problems and outlook, and 
they have agreed in secrecy among 
themselves on the most colossal tem- 
porary credit and borrowing ar- 
rangements to help each other out 
—all in an atmosphere of confidence 
and trust which is really unmatched 
in any other sphere of international 
cooperation or public life, 

After the informal Sunday meet- 
ing, which is the real working ses- 
sion of the weekend, there is a 
formal B.I.S. board of directors 
meeting on the second Monday of 
each month, which six of the ten 


principal central bank directors cur- 
rently attend. Meanwhile, deputy 
governors and specialists in foreign 
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exchange and other matters are bur- 
rowing away on the sidelines. By 
Monday afternoon the Basel week- 
end is over, and the bankers are 
making their way to the airport or 
back across the station square to the 
Hauptbahnhof. 


Banker’s bank 


The Bank for International Set- 
tlements, which brings these men 
together every month, was founded 
as a first effort by governments to 
institutionalize central bank cooper- 
ation in Europe and to try to make 
some order out of the financial chaos 
of the late 1920s. To call the B.LS. 
a “unique institution” is like re- 
ferring to Toscanini as an “unusual 
conductor.” There is only one like 
it. It is the banker’s bank par ex- 
cellence, with the essential task of 
doing the banking for the bankers. 

“We have a balance sheet of well 
over $4 billion,” one of the B.LS. 
staff mused, “but you know if some- 
body broke into the building, about 
all they would find here would be 
the small change in a secretary's 
desk.” 

The first immediate task given to 







Take a tip from the 
cool-headed English. 
Fight the swelter of 
summer with icy 
smooth, crackling dry 
Gordon’s. (After all, 
it’s how they fought the 
vivid sun in India for all 
those many years!) 
Mr. Gordon’s brilliant 
formula has kept 
Gordon-ites in the cold 
for 200 summers. No 
wonder it’s the biggest 
seller in England, 
America, the rest of the 
ell-refreshed world. 
It’s a tonic. Or a Collins. 
Or a Martini. Or a Sour, 
Ora... 


PRODUCT | OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, SO PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTO., LINDEN, N.}, 


the B.S. when it was founded in 
1930 was the funding of the German 
reparations account—the Dawes and 
Young Plan loans. But the overall 
aims of the institution and its statute 
were fortunately broader and higher 
than mere reparations, and it is be- 
cause of the technical foresight of 
the conservative but intelligent 
bankers who drafted the articles of 
establishment, and who were look- 
ing for a mechanism of cooperation, 
that the B.LS. is able to play such a 
vital and important role in the new 
economic environment four decades 
later. 

The B.I.S. is owned by the central 
banks, or private stockholders, of 
twenty-five nations—including Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, all of which were deeply 
involved in German reparations 
when the bank was established. It 
owns or holds a very sizable quan- 
tity of gold which it uses to support 
currencies, It organizes “swap cred- 
its” among central banks. It acts as 
a trustee for international govern- 
ment loans. It is a depository of 
funds for the European Coal and 
Steel Community. It operates the 
European Monetary Agreement’s ofi- 
set credit arrangements, and acts as 
a banking agent for the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). At times it 
operates directly on the money mar- 
kets. 

The best way to picture its oper- 
ations is to think in terms of a small 
cog set in the midst of a lot of big 
cogs—all of which revolve against the 
little cog, but cannot turn unless it 
is spinning. Take gold. The B.LS. 
owns about $1 billion in gold, and 
then in addition it has on deposit 
another $3 billion or more in short- 
term gold owned by the other cen- 
tral banks. None of this gold is in 
Basel. It is in the Federal Reserve 
vaults in New York, the Bank of 
England in London, in holding 
banks in Zurich, and elsewhere. It 
shows as an “asset” on the books of 
the central banks and partly as a 
“debit” on the books of the B.LS.; 
but in the meantime the B.I.S. has 
a total of about $4 billion in gold 
with which it can operate. 

Thus it will get a teletype order 
from the Bank of England to trans- 
fer from its gold holding at the 
Federal Reserve in New York x mil- 
lion dollars to the account of the 


Bank of Japan. The gold ae 
leaves New York. The B.I.S. simply 
changes the accounts. ‘The Bank of | 
Japan gets a credit, the Bank of! 


most probably still remains on the 
books as held by the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements. Insurance, 
handling charges, transportation are 
all saved, which is quite a lot when 
you are lugging a ton of gold 
around. 


Stabilizer 


“Swap credits’ and “hot money” 
transfers are somewhat similar. Sup- 
pose the Bundesbank in Frankfurt 
finds at the end of a week when it 
receives the regular statements from 
the German commercial banks that 
there has been a sudden excessive 
transfer of French francs into Ger- 
man marks, say $100 million. (It ran 
into the billions in the currency 
crisis of November, 1968.) This 
would not look like normal invest- 
ment money—it would be specula- 
tive. Therefore instead of allowing 


or other investment, the German 
central bank would turn over a 
credit of $100 million to the B.LS., 
which in turn would immediately 
lend the money to the Banque de 
France at a very low handling 
charge. 

Thus, at the same time, via the 
B.1.S., the Germans would have a 
credit and the French would avoid 
showing a loss in reserves. Then 
when the speculative money flows 
back to France, or the French pay- 
.ments position improves, the Banque 
de France repays the B.I.S., which 
in turn repays the Germans, and in 
the meantime stability is preserved. 

The building in Basel where all 
this takes place was once a non- 
descript station hotel around the 
corner from the Euler and the 
Schweizerhof, where the B.1S. set- 
tled down when it was founded. The 
bank is run by a staff of 215 people 
(an increase of only about a dozen 
in the Jast twenty years) of fourteen 
nationalities. While there is no in- 
ternational “stacking” or organiza- 
tion of the staff, the general mana- 
ger has always been a Frenchman 
and the secretary-general, or admin- 
istrative head, an Italian. Currently, 
an American, Dr. Martin Gilbert, is 
the head of the bank's monetary and 
economic department. 


England gets a debit, and the gold 
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Exquisitely blended with fine Havana. Your 
choice of Oxford, a dark brown natural sun- 
cured wrapper, or Cambridge, a super-mild 
light green double claro. One of 19 distinc- 
tive Shakespeare shapes and sizes. At select 
tobacconists and the four distinguished 
Humidors of Alfred Dunhill of London in 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO 
CIGAR CONNOISSEURS 


This handsome black Mello-Lite 
cigar wallet-spectacle case, 
packed with three Shakespeare 
Coronas—yours for the price of 
the cigars alone. 


Send $1.00 with your name and 
address to Gradiaz Annis, Dept.c, 
P.O. Box 2878, Tampa, Fla. 33601. 
Please specify wrapper color de- 
sired and allow 3 weeks for 
delivery. 
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The bank’s prestige was not al- 
ways high with the United States. 
It was, after all, founded with the 
German reparations problem in the 
forefront, and its relations with the 
German financial world were there- 
fore strong. During the Nazi years 
and the Depression years, the B.LS. 
lapsed into fairly routine minor op- 


erations, and during World War II 


it did all of its business by mail— 
but it kept up its contacts with both 
sides. For this reason, it was “black- 
listed” by the United States Treasury 
as an organization trading with the 
enemy, and at the Bretton Woods 
Monetary Conference in 1944 the 
United States pushed through an 
agreement that the B.I.S. should 
be suppressed when the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund came into 
operation. 


But the bank fought back, with ’ 


support from the European central 


banks which had taken part in its’ 


founding. They saw a need for some- 
thing more flexible and operational 
than the Washington-based I.M.F. 
It’s the difference between a check- 
ing account and a savings account, 
on a multimnllion-dollar scale. 

The I.M.F. operates on a global 
governmental scale, with over a hun- 
dred member governments and 
much 
B.I.S. operations remain tight, flex- 
ible, and cozy, above all conducted 
by bankers and not governments. 
Secrecy, privacy, and mutual trust 
and confidence are the keys to its 
success—even though half a dozen 
or a dozen news correspondents 
now regularly show up for the Basel 
weekend. 

Once a year the B.I.S. unbends 
in its public relations, and pro- 
duces a very thick annual report, 
which is one of the best written, 
most astute and independent 
analyses of the world monetary pic- 
ture which emerges anywhere. It 
stages an annual general meeting at 


the same time, in June, with a 


luncheon for some 200 of the top 
monetary experts of the world and 
a sprinkling of journalists, who 
rarely get a chance to meet such 
distinguished financiers as the gov- 
ernor of the Central Bank of Al- 
bania, Mr. Zeqir Lika. Albania’s div- 
idend from the B.LS. (which makes 
a profit and pays its shareholders 
like any other private institution) 
amounted in 1968 to something like 
$100,000, which may well have been 
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procedural formality. ‘The. 





its biggest single hard-currency earn- 
ing. 

For the rest of the time, cor- 
respondents and others curious 
about the big bank in Basel have to 
mold their bricks without much 
straw. A favorite opener when a 
banker is waylaid in the lobby of 
the Euler or the Schweizerhof is: 
“You gentlemen certainly waste a lot 
of time in Basel.” The classic riposte 
came some months ago from M. 
Brunet of the Banque de France 
when he was asked if there had been 
a renewal of a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” credit for the British. 

“I know of no -gentleman’s agree- 
ment,” he replied exquisitely, “but 
there were only gentlemen present 
in Basel.” 


Don Cook. 





BANGKOK, MANILA 


Between Manila and Bangkok, the 
Air France pilot announced that 
two B-52’s were passing “on their 
way back from bombing South Viet- 
nam.” He spoke with hauteur and a 
certain distaste; how comfortably 
detached France is from the Viet- 
nam tragedy. Yet how painfully the 
Philippines and ‘Thailand are in- 
volved in it. The B-52’s were roaring 


back to Guam, but it could have 


been to Clark Field, fifty miles 
north of Manila, or to Ubon in 
northeast ‘Thailand. 

Prince Sihanouk is -upbraided by 
the United States for allowing Viet- 
namese Communists to use Cam- 
bodia as a sanctuary, but Thailand 
and the Philippines are much more 
lavish sanctuaries for the U.S. war 
effort. Between them they host some 
go,ooo US. troops, and their skies 
are silver with thousands of U.S. 
planes. Now both countries are be- 
coming nervous. 

Outwardly, Manila and Bangkok 
pulsate as usual. Chiseled white of- 
fice blocks sprout amidst poverty 
and potholes in the Philippine capi- 
tal. Just out of Manila, ragged 
peasants with an income. of $so per 
year gaze up at a gasoline aclvertise- 
ment that begins: “After your ex- 
hausting car rally... .” Between 
one gorgeous sunset over Manila 
Bay and the next, three inhabitants 
of the city are murdered. While 
33,000 police struggle, with varying 


degrees of vigor, to stem the tide of 
crime and corruption, 64,000 private 
guards protect the lives and property 
of an elite that is the world’s most 
remarkable case of private affluence 
amidst public squalor. 

President Marcos has done little 
to reduce corruption, which stems 
basically from the dual system of 
values of a society in transition 
from traditional kinship ways to 
modern technological ways, and 
which the demoralization of the 
Japanese occupation made worse, 
Successful prosecution for graft is 
unknown. 

The rate of population growth 


(3.3 percent) is almost double the 


world average, while the rate of 
economic growth sags at about 5 
percent. Imports rose more than 
twice as much as exports in 1968; 
more than 8 percent of the work 
force is unemployed. It is election 
year, and Filipinos are already 


- gripped by a fever which recalls the 


Tunku Abdul Rahman’s unkind re- 
mark about “offshore Latin Ameri- 
cans.” 

In Bangkok, there is no trace of 
ebullient Filipino emotiveness, but. 
a dry, bland stoicism. One has passed 
from the realm of the Virgin Mary 
to that of Buddha, from an ambi- 
ence of calculation and restlessness 
to-onevof resigned, unblinking calm. 
Though Thailand had a bad year 
economically in 1968—imports rose 
12 percent and exports slumped 20 
percent—its rate of growth has gen- 
erally averaged 7 percent; enough, 


despite a g percent rate of popula- 


tion growth, to put it among Asia’s 
more prosperous countries. 

Along the tangled streets, bicycles 
and put-puts, like minnows among 
carp, ply their wares and passengers 
through traffic jams which would do 
justice to Manhattan. Thai girls, 
pretty and cheerful despite the dust 
and gasoline fumes, glide along the 
gaudy streets in late afternoon, mak- 
ing ready to “massage” U.S. airmen 
on R&R (Rest and Recreation; 
though now there is a new term, 
“L & L,” which stands for Love and 
Liquor). 

Trappings of monarchy and 
Buddhism abound. Drums, gongs, 
and laughter resound at religious 
festivals held to stress Buddhist 
truths; the Thais excel in combining 
devotion to otherworldly values 
with this-worldly satisfactions. The 
SEATO building rises handsomely 


in the center of Bangkok, an untrue 
reflection of the decay which has 
overcome the Treaty Organization 
itself. 


Over and out 


But within the foreign ministries 
of both Thailand and the Philip- 
pines there prevails a sense of an 
era coming to an end. Seen from the 
U.S. side, it is the postwar era. In 
defeating Japan, the United States 
became the dominant power in 
East Asia; now Japan and China 
have risen from the powerlessness of 
1945 to a powerlulness which under- 
lines the artificiality of a massive 
U.S. military presence. Seen from 
Manila and Bangkok, the era that is 
ending has consisted of “SEATO 
years” and “Vietnam years.” 

Both capitals have been strikingly 
faithful allies of the United States 
in this era. Except for Pakistan, they 
are the Jone Asian members of 
SEATO. Except for South Korea, 
they are the lone Asian participants 
in the U.S. military effort in Viet- 
nam. But now they sense a funda- 
mental readjustment of the Asian 
policies of the United States. Fur- 
thermere, they can and need no 
longer pretend that “world Commu- 
nism” (SEATO years) or “Asian 
Communism with its headquarters 
in Peking” (Vietnam years) 
united force which threatens them. 

Recently they have between them 
earned $300 million a year in pro- 
curement orders for the war, and 
they must soon find a way to cushion 
its loss. They confront the compli- 
cation of a quiet but substantial 
Soviet: penetration of East Asia, 
nakedly challenging Chinese influ- 
ence in the area. In a word, the poli- 
cies of all three Giant Powers, and 
the relations between them, are in 
flux, and the destinies of Thailand 


and the Philippines will inevitably. 


bounce and rattle with the twitch 
of each Giant limb. 

Reappraisal is the order of the 
day, but in neither capital is it easy 
to gauge the depth of the reap- 
praisal. In Manila, politicians, schol- 
ars, and journalists can talk so freely 
and expansively that rhetoric 
swamps the truth. In Bangkok the 
repressions of the military dictator- 
ship can so inhibit them that they 
do not allude to the truth at all. 

No better example could be found 
of the complexities of friendship be- 
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Bangkok, Manila 


tween a large, democratic Anglo- 
Saxon power and a small, tradi- 
tional, Buddhist monarchy than in 
the attitudes of Thai Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat Khoman. He has held 
the post since serving as Thai am- 
bassador in Washington in 1957- 
1958, and in recent years has fre- 
quently criticized the United States 
from the flank of the hawks. In con- 
versation, he is cour, sarcastic, 
oblique, and occasionally illogical. 
When upbraiding the West, he ap- 
proaches his target sideways, like a 
crab, then drifts off in midsentence 
after he has conveyed his meaning 
but before he has made an explicit 
denunciation. His pro-Americanism 
is not to be identified with the hawk 
position within the United States, 
but with a simple concern for Thai- 
land's survival. He does not want to 
be a hawk or a dove, he says, be- 
cause he does not want to be a 
“sitting duck or a dead duck.” Edu- 
cated in Paris, he is nevertheless 
able, like many Thais, to weave 
Western ideas into the tapestry of 
traditional authoritarianism, and he 
has little sympathy with American 
democracy and liberalism. With 
Thanat as Foreign Minister, Thai- 
land may sleep in the same bed as 
the United States, but it dreams dif- 
ferent dreams. 

An the past Thanat has criticized 
U.S. liberals like Fulbright and the 
Kennedys on Vietnam. But when I 
interviewed him, he struck at the 
basis of U.S. official policy itself. 


We said to Washington: “Why do 
you Americans want to carry out 
the bombing of the North? Why 
didn’t you train the South Viet- 
namese to do it? Nobody in the U.S. 
or Europe could have blamed the 
South Vietnamese for doing it.” We 
never got a satisfactory answer. “It 
is too complicated, it requires great 
technical skill.” So I answered: 
“How about the North Vietnamese? 
They have been using MIG’s which 
are as complicated as U.S. planes. 
Do you admit that your capacity to 
train people is so low that you 
cannot teach the South Vietnamese?” 
They were afraid that the South 
Vietnamese would not carry out the 
bombing in accord with U.S. poli- 
cies. They would not admit that in 
public, they would not even admit 
that in private. But that was, I think, 
the underlying motive. 
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There is no record of Thanat op- 
posing U.S. bombing of the North. 
Nevertheless his method of reconcil- 
ing his “hawkish” past with a “dov- 
ish” readiness to swallow, without 
undue contortion, the outcome of 
the Paris Talks, is to blame Washing- 
ton for Americanizing the war, and 
to blame the American people for 
losing their nerve before the opera- 
tion was completed. So today he 
favors troop withdrawal from South 
Vietnam. With great vigor he ex- 
plained: “When they asked me 
whether American troops could be 
withdrawn from South Vietnam, I 
said by all means and as soon as 
possible. From Vietnam and also 
from Thailand.” 

Thanat knows that U.S. troop 
withdrawal from Thailand would 
produce a crisis for the regime, and 
perhaps for the country. But if it is 
coming, the Thai instinct is to find 
some way to welcome it. If the United 
States reveals doubts that it needs 
Thailand after Vietnam, Thanat airs 
his doubts that Thailand needs the 
United States anymore. But there is 
a gap between the public and the 
real position of both Washington 
and Bangkok on future U.S. disen- 
gagement from Thailand. Both sides 
stress that U.S. troops are in Thai- 
land purely because of Vietnam. 
The State Department said in late 
February that most of the forces 
would be withdrawn after Vietnam, 
unless the Thai government asked 
them to stay. Thanat said they 
would leave “unless there is some 
compelling reason for them to stay.” 
Both sides have left plenty of room 
for maneuver here. 

In reality, U.S. troops were in 
Thailand before the Vietnam build- 
up and before the explanation was 
offered that the troops in Thailand 
were there purely to support the ac- 
tivity in Vietnam. President Ken- 
nedy sent 4800 troops to Thailand 
in 1962, both to reassure Bangkok 
and to underline U.S. concern for 
the outcome of the talks and fighting 
over Laos. Moreover, some well-in- 
formed people think the U.S. mili- 
tary is a little more involved in 
counterinsurgency within Thailand 
than is suggested by the official “ad- 
visory role” that does not extend 
“below regimental level.” Buried in 
the February, 1969, “Semi-Annual 
Assessment of Thailand’’—it is put 
out by the U.S. embassy in Bangkok, 
mainly for U.S. businessmen—we 


find the revealing statement: “The 
Thai authorities are beginning to 
plan for the eventual phasedown of 
U.S. military activity in the North- 
east.” U.S. Ambassador Leonard Un- 
ger, an able career man who knows 
the area and the Thai language, does 
not anticipate precipitous or com- 
plete U.S. military withdrawal. And 
U.S. military men bluntly assert that 
it would be impossible for the Thais 
even to keep the bases (especially 
the fantastic port facility at Satta- 
hip) in working order by themselves. 

Thanat is striving to keep all his 
options open. His pet gambit is to 
flaunt before anxious American eyes 
the specter of a “dialogue” between 
Bangkok and Peking. He likes to re- 
call how Chen Yi “drank many toasts 
to me” at the tenth anniversary cele- 
brations of the Bandung Conference 
in 1965. Foreign Office aides allude 
acidly to the Warsaw talks between 
China and the United States: “When 
Thailand talks with China, it will 
be public, not furtive.” 

Thanat now insists that Thailand 
is not hostile to China. He spoke 
of China sharing in “formulating 
policy for the future of Asia.” He 
now casts doubt on the precise 
meaning of Chen Yi’s statement of 
1965 concerning Thailand, which 
Bangkok has hitherto regarded as a 
“declaration of guerrilla war by 
China against Thailand.” You ask 
him whether Peking has changed its 
attitude toward Thailand, and no 
evidence is forthcoming that it has. 
Why, then, has Thanat changed? 

His gesture toward China is less 
one of hope about Chinese inten- 
tions than of fear about American 
intentions.” Should the United States 
disengage from the Asian mainland, 
Thailand could not avoid adopting 
a conciliatory policy toward China. 
Thanat is taking out an insurance 
policy against that eventuality. He 
is also sidling up to Cambodia, with 
whom relations have long been bad. 
(Thanat got mad at the Kennedy 
Administration when, in a dispute 
before the World Court between 
Thailand and Cambodia about the 
temple Khao Phra Vihan, Dean 
Acheson argued the Cambodian case 
and won it for the delighted Cam- 
bodians.) In quiet ways a remark- 
able thaw is under way between 
Bangkok and Pnompenh. 

Except for Laos, ‘Thailand is, 
from the point of view of external 
dangers, the most vulnerable coun- 


try in the region. Its borders are a 
nightmare: discontent and terrorism 
on its Malaysian border; territorial 
disputes with Cambodia; goo miles 
of shared border with a Laos that 
is at least half under the control of 
the Pathet Lao rebels; and the 
enormous 1200-mile stretch with its 
historic enemy Burma, on which 
there are disputes about fishermen 
and sanctuary for anti-Rangoon 
Burmese rebels. 

Laos is the number-one problem, 
after Vietnam, for Thailand. Few 
people in Bangkok doubt that the 
Pathet Lao, aided by Hanoi, could 
take Vientiane if they made a con- 
certed effort to do so. Currently 
there are signs that Vientiane, alert 
to prevailing winds, is growing 
cooler to Bangkok and warmer to 
Hanoi. A Vietnam settlement which 
does not include some fresh arrange- 
ments for Laos will bring little com- 
fort to the Thais. 


American embrace 


If the tendency of Americans in 
Bangkok is to consider Thais impos- 
sible to understand, in Manila it is 
to treat Filipinos as if they were 
Americans, and thus take them for 
granted. In dealing with the United 
States, the Thai problem is one of 
communication: the two cultures 
scarcely make contact with each 
other. By contrast, the Filipinos 
have been so close to America that 
they are at once affectionate and re- 
sentful toward it. The Philippines is 
the country in Asia closest to the 
U.S. culture; Thailand is one of the 
most distant (there are many peas- 
ants in Thailand who do not know 
the United States exists). In dealing 
with the United States, the Filipino 
problem is not so much one of com- 
munication as of the Filipino quest 
for spiritual liberty from the Amer- 
ican embrace. 

The Thais, never having been 
colonized, are neither resentful nor 
obsequious toward foreigners. ‘They 
do little to resist the U.S. impact. 
“We have nothing to resist it with,” 
remarked a Thai writer. Yet the im- 
pact is minimal. Thais welcome for- 
eign influence, yet are unswayed by 
it. Filipinos resist the U.S. impact 
with cries of indignation. Forty-eight 
years of U.S. colonialism, followed 
by twenty-three years of what a For- 
eign Ministry spokesman referred to 
as “‘semi-colonialism,” have given 
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Bangkok, Manila 


them an abundance of emotions 
with which to resist the American 
impact. Yet the impact Is enormous. 
As one ambassador in Manila ob- 
served, “You are not sure that the 
Filipinos would not prefer to re- 
main a kind of colony.” 

In Manila there is remarkable 
civil freedom, notably of the press, 
whereas Bangkok has taken few steps 
toward Western liberalism. “Stand in 
the middle of a street in Bangkok,” 
observed a Filipino writer, “and say 
Thai Prime Minister Thanom Kit- 
tikachorn ought to be murdered, and 
you will be arrested for a political 
crime. Stand in a Manila street and 
say Marcos ought to be murdered, 
and you will be arrested for ob- 
structing the traffic.” Surely a mark 
of political civilization. In Manila 
there is also a strong commitment to 
the U.S. tradition of civilian control 
of the military, whereas in Bangkok 
the government has long been a mil- 
itary dictatorship. At U.S. bases in 
the Philippines, the U.S. flag flies, 
not the Filipino flag. In Thailand 
this would be unthinkable. 

Paradoxically, there is more anti- 
Americanism in Manila than in 
Bangkok. The cold, objective reali- 
ties of Thailand’s international posi- 
tion in the post-Vietnam period com- 
pel a foreign-policy reappraisal. It 
is a matter of calculation. The Phil- 
ippines is less vulnerable, being sur- 
rounded by sea rather than by jun- 
gles full of Communist soldiers and 
cadres. The Philippines. foreign-pol- 
icy reappraisal is as much a matter 
of the heart as a matter of calcula- 
tion. It is the most notable case in 
the history of the republic of the 
flexing of nationalist muscles, which 
every Filipino President since Roxas 
has desired (initially) to practice. 

President Marcos, although he en- 
titled his 1969 State of the Nation 
message “New Filtpinism: ‘The 
Turning Point,” chose as his for- 
eign secretary Carlos P. Romulo, 
who has been widely considered an 
“American boy.” Voluble and suave, 
Romulo also has a reputation as a 
weathercock. The morning I went 
to see him, his previous visitor had 
been General Creighton Abrams, 
U.S. Commander in Vietnam. Had 
there been some consultations on 
the war, perhaps on the prospects 
for peace? No. The Philippine Min- 


ister was not treated to any discus- 
sion of substance. The two men 
reminisced about West Point and 
other nostalgic aspects of the Ameri- 
can scene. It is this combination of 
affection and total powerlessness that 
frustrates Filipinos in their relations 
with the United States. Whether they 
can do anything about it is a large 
question. Whether they can do any- 
thing about it with their present 
methods is an even larger question. 

In his January message, Marcos 
referred to the “perhaps inevitable 
withdrawal of American power” 
from East Asia, and the need for 
the smaller nations to “establish the 
foundations of a viable relationship 
with Red China.” Here is the core 
of his new foretgn policy. 

Almost every Filipino President 
has petitioned Washington with a 
laundry list of grievances. One con- 
cerns the “parity” rights written into 
the Philippines Constitution which 
give U.S. citizens equal rights with 
Filipinos in the exploitation of Fili- 
pino natural resources. Understand- 
ably the demand is to abolish these 
rights, which Romulo called “symp- 
toms of our lingering enslavement.” 
Another is a demand for greater con- 
trol over the three great U.S. bases, 
Clark, Subic, and Sangley, at which 
there are sometimes incidents in- 
volving the shooting of Filipino 
trespassers, followed by a light pun- 
ishment for the U.S. offender. There 
is nothing new in these demands. 

What is new is the Filipino realiza- 
tion of change in the relation of the 
United States to Asia. Romulo sees 
two factors. The polarized interna- 
tional situation of the past, in which 
the Philippines had to choose a pro- 
tector and stick by it, no longer ex- 
ists. Second, to quote Romulo, 
“Events are beginning to show the 
diminishing value of reliance on 
one’s ‘friends’.” Here lies both an 
economic and a security factor. The 
Philippine economy is sick, and one 
of its needs is new markets for the 
sugar and copra which are the coun- 
try's chief exports. It is believed that 
external trade must be diversified by 
selling to Eastern Europe. Some also 
look to China as a source of cheaper 
imports, especially those congress- 
men and journalists who have vis- 
ited Peking. 

Romulo believes that the Philip- 
pines has been treated less well by 
the United States in matters of trade 
and aid than “neutral countries and 





former enemy countries.” An 
emotive note creeps in. “Filipinos 
were traders Jong before any West- 
ern conquistador came here to trade, 
and we traded with anyone who had 
the goods to trade. Why should we 
not trade with anyone today?” Like 
Thanat, he is fond of recalling his 
meetings with Chen Yi, his “fellow 
Asian.” 

But there is also a highly practical 
angle. Peking has in the past of- 
fered to sell rice to the Philippines— 
until last year rice was still being 
imported—at a far lower price than 
it was paying for U.S. rice. Marcos 
refused, partly owing to U.S. pres- 
sure, partly because he objected to 
having the rice labeled “from the 
People’s Republic of China” and to 
the establishment of a Chinese trad- 
ing agency in Manila. But that was 
two years ago. In the circumstances 
of 1969; when events are forcing the 
Philippines to pursue paths that 
seemed merely vaguely desirable 
previously, Marcos is unlikely to re- 
fuse such an offer again. 

Romulo now says the external 
threat to the Philippines is negligi- 
ble. Furthermore, he regards the 
U.S. bases as “magnets” for (Chi- 
nese) attack, creating a threat 
which would otherwise not exist. 
And the bases, vital as they are to 
the United States, especially with 
the likely reversion of Okinawa to 
Japan, are not considered by Manila 
to be important for defending the 
Philippines. It is recalled that the 
existence of U.S. bases did not save 
the country from attack and occupa- 
tion by Japan. Therefore Romulo 
turns fresh eyes upon China. Two 
of his first acts as Foreign Secretary 
were to lift the previous ban on so- 
cial contact between Filipino diplo- 
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mats and Peking diplomats, in capi- 
tals where both exist, and to order 
his officers henceforth to refer to 
China as “The People’s Republic of 
China,” not as “Communist China” 
or “Red China” (as Marcos had 
done just days before). 

Severe limits are put upon any 
close ties with Peking by the ner- 
vousness of the government about 
the Chinese minority within the 
Philippines. No such problem arises, 
however, with the Russians, and 
there is a springtime growth of 
trade and cultural plans linking 
Manila with Moscow and other 
Eastern capitals. Enormous excite- 
ment has attended these innova- 
tions, as when the Bolshoi Ballet 
arrived in March. Hitherto forbid- 
den fruit tastes especially sweet. One 
leading politician was so impressed 
with an opportunity to play host to 
a Soviet editor that he telephoned 
the best restaurant in Manila and 
said “I want gold plates. I want a 
meal such as you have never pre- 
pared before.” As the evening pro- 
gressed, the Russian remarked: 
"Well, you capitalists, you live well, 
I must say. Yes, it’s good.” It will 
not be long before the Russians add 
an embassy in Manila to their grow- 
ing collection in Southeast Asia. 


Brave talk 


Uncertain of the future, ‘Thailand 
and the Philippines belatedly begin 
to urge regional solidarity and co- 
operation among the Asian states. 
But Manila and Bangkok do not 
sound very convincing when they 
bravely talk of a “new cohesiveness 
among the free nations of Asia” 
(Thanat) as a replacement for U.S. 
dominance in East Asia. 

More vitally, the future security 
of the two countries may hinge 
upon whether or not the United 
States and China achieve mutual 
understanding and mutual respect. 
The essential problem of East Asian 
security is not merely one of or- 
ganization, but also one of power. 
The present crisis results from an 
evident shift in the power realities. 
The United States prepares to dis- 


-engage, in some degree. China, over 


the next decade or two, is likely to 
extend its influence in varying ways 
into any vacuums that occur on its 
doorstep. 

At this stage, although the Chi- 
nese have held their Ninth Party 


Congress and Nixon has been in of- 
fice nearly five months, the Asian 
policy of neither superpower is 
clear. But in Sino-U.S. relations, 
change can only really mean im- 
provement. If Nixon deploys mili- 
tary power more sparingly in Asia, 
as seems likely, Peking will prob- 
ably respond. For it is “U.S. encir- 
clement,” not verbal assaults or bag- 
atelles of cultural exchange, that 
concern China most. Anxiety about 
the U.S.S.R. is also a factor which 
may predispose Peking to improve 
its relationship with the United 
States. Said Foreign Minister Chen 
Yi to a European ambassador this 
past spring: “The Americans are 
bastards, but honest bastards. The 
Russians are liars and traitors.” 
From the U.S. side, domestic pres- 
sures to reduce the U.S. military role 
in Asia make it inevitable that 
Washington will have to deal diplo- 
matically with Peking. Moreover it 
gets increasingly harder to ignore 
Peking as it speeds ahead with its 
nuclear weapons program. Nixon's 
“era of negotiation” has come—per- 
haps more quickly than he wanted— 
in Asia as well as Europe. 

Assuming the emergence of a 
workable Vietnam settlement, to 
which both China and the U.S. are 
parties, the pressures upon Thai- 
land and the Philippines may de- 
crease. Rather than having to 
choose full-scale U.S. protection and 
thus incur Chinese hostility (or the 
converse), they could hope to find 
security within the wider framework 
of a U.S.-China understanding: or, 
if no such understanding develops, 
by trying, in the manner of Siha- 
nouk, to play one Giant off against 
the other. The nasty uncertainty 
(for Thailand especially) is that 
one cannot know, until the United 
States starts to withdraw troops, 
how much Chinese hostility is due 
to U.S. presence and to use of the 
country as a sanctuary in the Viet- 
nam War. 
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Lillian Hellman 


Sir: Lillian Hellman’s sensitive de- 
scription of her relationship with 
Sophronia. and Helen in “An Un- 
finished Woman,” April Atlantic, is 
a moving example of empathy—a 
quality few whites appear to have 
acquired while growing up in house- 
holds with black domestics. 

At a time when authentic relation- 
ships between blacks and whites are 
rare, difficult, and always sorely test- 
ed, it is inspiring to sense that Miss 
Hellman understood so well the in- 
ner world of black domestics. She 
could love them, and still see the 
frailty of their argument about civil 
rights, or the defenses they used to 
protect themselves from an overload 
of hurt. l 

We blacks usually “turn off” the 


very second whites speak of “loving 


their domestics,” especially since this 
occupational group is much under- 
paid. Miss Hellman.comes off as 
warm, but knows well the pitfalls. of 
deluding oneself about honest affec- 
tion between blacks and whites. 

The “domestic” is the bulwark 
of black womanhood. She has a 
claim on our loyalty, since many of 
us are one generation removed from 
“milady’s kitchen.” Still, one third 
of us in the labor force are market- 
ing the domestic skills of our ances- 
tors in that category labeled “Service 
Occupations.” 

Few writers really capture the in- 
ner world of these beautiful women. 


Either they are overidealized beyond: 


the bounds of human strength, as in 
the case of Faulkner’s Dulcie, or car- 
icatured as a trickster, such as Du- 
bose Heywood’s Mamba. Sophronia 
and Helen are strong and vulner- 
able, and through Miss Hellman’s 
eyes and heart they are also human. 

As a black professor currently en- 
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gaged in research on domestics and 
active in efforts leading to their oc- 


cupationa]l upgrading, I hope every 


white woman employer reads this 
book and begins to sort out real and 
unreal expectations of this tradi- 
tional real “pretend”: relationship 
between white women and black do- 
mestics. 

It is tragic to say that a white per- 


son’s insight or empathy concerning 


the most important soul sisters in the 
black experience surprises me. But it 


delights and gives one hope that. 


someday we might walk “hand in 
hand together.” 
Bravo, Miss Hellman! Write on! 


- JEANNE NOBLE 

Vice President 

National Council of Negro Women 
New York University 

New York City 


SR: Lillian Hellman mixes crystal- 


clear rationality with a great deal of 
warmth and feeling, and the two 
don’t .usually go together. 

Roserr Cores, M.D. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

sir: Lillian Hellman’s.piece is evoca- 

tive and womanly and strong all at 

the same time, and written with hon- 

esty and without frills or deception. 

In fact, it’s just like her, which is, I 

suppose, the best thing one dare say 
about an autobiographical work. 

IRWIN SHAW 

Klosters, Switzerland 


More on Shoup 

Sır: I think that General Shoup’s 
article in the April Atlantic, “The 
New American Militarism,” like 
Robert Kennedy's: Thirteen Days, 


should be framedrand hung over the. 


President’s desk, the Supreme Court's 
bench, and on Congress’ walls. 
If only we would take the Gen- 


eral’s advice and get away from our 
fruitless military ventures, we could 
perhaps start that journey toward 
peace instead: of talking about that. 
journey. It takes a special sort of per- 
son to seé these things, and it’s about 
time we listened to some of them 
now and not after the sun sets. 
Jonn B. KInG 
Crayville, N. Y. 


‘Sir: General Shoup is wrong about 


just one thing. As long as trained 
military men have the courage to 
speak out, there is hope of halting 
future mistakes such as those now 
being carried out in Vietnam. 

The General and the Atlantic de- 
serve the highest commendation. I 
propose creation of a Congressional 
Medal of Honor for honesty, with. 
General Shoup the first recipient. 

BERTRAM G. WATERS III 
Washington, D.C. 


Evett on Ives 

Sir: Robert Evett’s pro musica judg- 
ment of Ives (May Atlantic) is a 
downright bullnecked declaration of 
independence. It challeriges the col- 
loquial constabulary and. cocks a 
snook at the elite establishment. Such 
goings-on might be dangerous; espe- 
cially when they flout’ the pragmatic 
postulate that Truth and Conse- 
quences are the same thing, in fact, 
inseparable: the humanistic gist of 
our economic grist. This we must 
not “up-with-put.” 

Old Charlie Ivés must be belching 
forth great guffaws of Neo-ha-ha as 
he pilots his random cloud over “The 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” 


Roy Harris 
. Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Sir: I suspect that most readers who 
perused Robert Evett’s “Shadow and 
Substance in Ives’ did not get too 


upset, for they either knew very little 
about Ives and have heard, in conse- | 
quence, little of his music, or they 
knew enough to dismiss Evett’s ar- 
ticle as simple nonsense. 

From what exalted pinnacle does 
Evett issue his. pronunciamentos 
about the apparent worthlessness of 
Ives’s music as sound? “Ives is to 
Mozart what Grandma Moses is to 
Fragonard,” he says, and that, more- 
over, this insight is “perfectly ob- 
vious,” needing no’ proof, evidence, 
or further argument. | , 

Ives’s music is, certainly far more 
innovative, exceedingly more com- 
plex, than anything of Mozart's, and 
I would be the last to deny that 
Ives’s freedom from “professional” 
obligations sustained a degree of ori- 
ginality and imagination quite ex- 
traordinary. Yet this freedom was 
consciously sought by Ives—that is 
why he went into the insurance busi- 
ness. To assert, as Evett does, that 
this fact condemns Ives to an ama- 
teur status roughly comparable with 
that enjoyed by Grandma Moses is 
clearly irresponsible, and surpris- 
ing, written as the words are in a 
magazine noted for its breadth and 
informed point of view. 

THomas V. ANDERSON 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Mr. Evett replies: 

Details aside (and it seems to me 
that. Mr. Anderson has got some of 
them wrong), the object. of my Ives 
piece was to state what too many 
people have been too timid to say in 
print: that the man was overrated. l , O iS = - 
Most major figures in the arts have, a y ————— = = rab 
at one time or another, been centers |. A Ss EIE 
of controversy. Not Ives: for twenty l l ; n : 
years at least, it has been veneration 
at 100 percent or shoot the piano | 
player. Such eminence should be 4 — 
challenged. High time, too. _ 225 
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Advice and. Consent 

Sir: Professor Pentony (The Case 
for Black Studies, April Atlantic) 
shares a blind spot with ROTC.ad- 
vocates: neither dares examine the 
possibility that black leadership and 
military training, respectively, might 
be more efficiently conducted during 
the summer months, or that, if room 
is made for them during the aca- 
demic year, time limitations require 
that more traditional studies be dis- 
placed. I submit that the intelligent, 
properly prepared, and motivated 
black freshman of 1969 will be a far.| DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY JAMES M. McCUNN & CO., INC., 
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better future leader if his four col- 
lege years are devoted to polishing 
his deductive and expository skills 
rather than to the relatively narrow 
study of African culture, tribal and 
political intrigues. 

The professor’s specialty is be- 
havioral and social sciences. His im- 
plicit suggestion that some black 
studies courses be offered is well 
taken. His explicit plea goes well 
beyond this, and it is both self-serv- 
ing (clearly black studies will fall 
under his division) and self-defeating: 
the adult world desperately needs 
literate, logical, broadly read black 
people whose pride is based on suc- 
cessful achievement of intellectual 
skills within the grasp of average 
men of any race. If colleges open 
their doors to blacks, only to divert 
them into a behavioristically ori- 
ented, “relevant,” and inevitably 
watered-down curriculum, I wouldn’t 
blame the students for taking the 
easy way out and staying away from 
English and math courses in droves. 
On the other hand, Professor Pen- 
tony and his colleagues will have to 
answer when the black B.A.’s boom- 
erang angrily back from industrial 
personnel officers who refuse them 
decently paying jobs because they 
can’t spell. 

In sum: rather than set up black 
studies departments nationwide, of- 
fer $15,000 salaries for black English 
and math college teachers (not re- 
searchers) and spend the remaining 
funds on junior and senior.tutors for 
black underclassmen. 


PETER T. FAULKNER 
Stanford, Calif. 


Sir: Alfred Kazin’s “Thoreau and 
American Power” (May Atlantic) is 
an interesting, infornrative essay that 
brings to the attention of the public 
much salient material that normally 
remains somewhat inaccessible on 
dusty bookshelves in universities. 
However, in attempting to support 
the thesis that the writings of Henry 
Thoreau are relevant (or was it ir- 
relevant?) in the contemporary world 
of supergovernments, Mr. Kazin 
chooses to view Thoreau’s life as ma- 
terial to support a major premise 
rather than as the capricious sort of 
life all men lead. Thoreau’s concerns 
in life were not alone those of “a 
pure idealist living: om principle.” 
His social conscience ebbed and 
flowed, as did his faith in man, so 
that the 1859 A Plea for Captain 
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John Brown exhibits a social con- 
cern that is notably attenuated in 
such later works as the 1862 “Walk- 
ing’ and “Wild Apples.” Thoreau 
even prided himself at times on his 
ability to restrain his social con- 
science. Thus Thoreau’s courage in 
the face of a powerful government 
was indeed remarkable, but it grew 
as much out of sheer cussedness as it 
did out of social awareness. 


PATRICK MAx 
Deiroit, Mich. 


Sır: The collection. of eleven letters 
under “Further Thoughts on the Bi- 
ological Revolution” in the March 
issue is even more illustrative of the 
dangers inherent in the twelve dis- 
coveries described in the original 
article by Professor Donald Fleming 
than his own prose. These letters 
serve as a guide to the men to whose 
care the biological revolution is en- 
trusted and who are unable to see 
its implications beyond their narrow 
self-interest. Thus anthropologist 
Shimkin can only see Fleming’s 
failure to give due recognition to 
the forces of natural evolution; ger- 
ontologist Sinéx can only see a lack 
of appreciation of gerontology; in- 
terdisciplinarian Scott can only see 
the need for an interdisciplinary at- 
tack on man’s sociological problems; 
and geneticist Lederberg can only 
see a need to correct a “misinterpre- 
tation” of his views, which are that 
genetic manipulations should con- 
tinue to be used for the benefaction, 
not the detriment, of mankind. 

One is reminded of the atomic 
and nuclear scientific, and later tech- 
nological, discoveries that have 
ranged from isolating radioactive el- 
ements useful in’ therapy to con- 
structing nuclear bombs limited to 
genocide. Unfortunately, the aware- 


‘ness of the danger of misapplying the 


“nuclear revolution” came to re- 
sponsible scientists after, not before, 
Nagasaki. Must we wait equally long 
to bestir the conscience of the pro- 
genitors of the biological revolution? 


LrEonip V. ASAROFF 
Storrs, Conn. 


Sir: Herbert Gold’s indictment of 
the fraternity system (“Letter From a 
Far Frat,’ May Atlantic) is one in 
which I, as a member of that system, 
ruefully concur. Statistics show fra- 
ternities declining in membership 
and esteem. Far from: desiring the 
end of all social organizations, I 


would like to see grow in their place 
organizations, unfettered by over a 
century of useless ritual and social 
stagnation, whose policies and ideals 
will be constructive and direct. 
Whether in Chapel Hill or Marietta, 
the fraternity system is dying; we see 
its self-strangulation with relief. 
PAuL D. ADAMS 
Marietia College 
Marietta, Ohio 


Sir: In the May issue of the Atlantic, 
David Kahn (“Secrets of the Nazi 
Archives’) attributes to me the 
honor of leadership in forming an 
American Committee for the Study 
of War Documents. May I mention, 
for the sake of the historical record, 
that the initiative came from Mr. 
Sidney Wallach, who for several years 
worked most faithfully as executive 
secretary of the committee. 
Hans KOHN 
Free University 
Berlin, Germany 


Sir: In the Washington Report for 
May, Elizabeth Drew has painted 
quite a frightening picture of this 
Administration’s Justice Depart- 
ment. Many people will be lulled in- 
to a warm sense of security that we 
will be protected from criminals, 
Commies, anarchists, and rioters; 
but how can someone to whom black 
people are as unreal as Martians do 
anything about social justice? Ap- 
parently, students are as unfathom- 
able to the Attorney General as “the 
colored people.” 

I shouldn’t worry about how ac- 
tively the Justice Department pur- 
sues subversives, draft-card burners 
(I’m overage), activist demonstrat- 
ors, or rioters. Most of us will never 
come in contact with the law. But 
the specter of those detention camps 
brings a vague sense of uneasiness. 
Will I one day be incarcerated for 
signing a petition in support of Eu- 
gene McCarthy? Can we bring law 
and order by curtailing liberty? 
EUGENE DEsSROCHEs 

Middletown, Conn. 
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The Atlantic welcomes communica- 
tions from its readers, but can rarely 
accommodate letters in excess of 500 
words. Light editing, for style and 
economy,.is the rule rather than the 
exception, and we assume that any letter, 
unless otherwise stipulated, is free for 
publication in our monthly letters 
column. 
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“| realized it the first time | saw a 
mother and child get on the plane. 


Nobody has more responsibility 
than I have’ 


35,000 people work for American Airlines. 
And most never get to hear a passenger 
thank them for a great flight. 

They're the ones that really have to have 
special pride in themselves. 

Chico Martinez works at New York's Ken- 
nedy Airport. He's aline mechanic. Helooks 
at his job this way: 


“Pye always wanted to be a mechanic. 
Now after working 10 years for American, 
| kind of feel like I’ve arrived. | had 6 
years of experience before | even got 
this job. 

Naturally, there’s a lot of pressure in this 
business. Everything has to be so per- 
fect. But there’s a lot of satisfaction, too. 
Like watching one of those big planes 
take off after you’ve worked on it. 

Not many people get to know that 
feeling: 


It takes more than just being good mechan- 
ically to be a good mechanic. It takes aman 
who believes in himself. That's the American 
Way. 


Fly the American Way. American Airlines 
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FOUNDED IN 1857 





by Richard Gilman 


`W 


he Living” Theater began life nearly twenty 
years ago in a loft near Columbia, the crea- 
tion of a young couple named Julian and 
Judith (Malina) Beck, who were, and are, very 
passionately involved with questions of social jus- 
tice, pacifism, anarchism, the fate of human love, 
and the destructions of technological civilization. 
They also were, and are, vegetarians, believers 


in astrology, and, one is entitled to suspect, addicts . 


of various other ready forms of mystic news. 
Julian Beck, now in his middle forties, is ‘tall, 
thin, pale, high-domed, with a shelf of frizzy gray- 
brown hair canting down from the back of his 
head to his shoulders. He has a thin mouth, a 
large bony nose, and eyes that are strangely light, 


intent, and what is usually called “piercing.” His . 


chief theatrical skill has always been as a stage 
designer, although he has done considerable acting 


and directing too. His wife is a tiny woman, in- 


tensely black-haired, with a small round nose and 
mouth and large brilliant eyes, an elf with enor- 
' mous energy, a gamin made of steel. Primarily and 
most successfully a director, she has done’ some 
literary work as an adapter of classic dramas and 
tinkerer with new texts, and has also acted a good 
deal. Like her husband, she has never been more 
than a gross amateur as a performer. 

Being amateurish at some particular thing was 


not of much concern to the- Living Theater; which 

combined this quality with professionalism, skill 
with ineptitude, originality with cliché, and cool- 
ness with frenzy, in an indivisible act of making 
theater, one that was at the same time a way of 
making a life. As part of that the Becks were intent 
from the beginning on fashioning a public attitude 
toward what they- had found mattered to them, 
and to their constituency, as social beings. What 
mattered, at least as much as dramatic art, was 
political reality, especially the reality of atomic 
weapons, and later, of the war in Vietnam. The 
Becks were ferocious activists who while managing 
to keep their productions mostly free of blatant 


Tendenz or explicit ideology were forever throw- 


ing out hints of their extra-aesthetic sympathies, 
most unmistakably by the aggressive épater le 
bourgeois spirit in which they put on their plays. 

It was often a painful and embarrassing experi- 
ence to go to a Living heater production as a 
spectator full of goodwill and a readiness to shelve 
technical and even: aesthetic objections in the in- 
terests of giving support to experiment and imagi- 
native valor. In your seat, among an audience 
whose average age was less than thirty.and whose 
dress. was as casual and even: scruffy as any prole- 
tarian impresario could want, you were-subjected 
to continual abuse for your. bourgeois -origins and 
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presumed sympathies. It came directly at times in 
the form of harangues before the curtain went up 
or at intermissions, but most generally and subtly 
through the atmosphere of bare tolerance, the 
rugged hauteur, with which the whole enterprise 
took you in. The Living Theater was forever trying 
to shame and convert the people who already be- 
lieved ‘in them and were manfully trying to go 
along. i 

But for us it was a case of faute de mieux. What 
sustained and propelled the Becks as people of the 
theater was the conviction, not especially wide- 
spread at the time, that drama should be arresting, 
difficult, fiercely contemporary, full of revelation 
and unrest, a personal encounter. This conviction, 
translating itself into a flawed, erratic, but fervid 
spirit and methodology, came to recommend itself 
to a small but steadily growing number of intel- 
ligent persons for whom theater had become the 
emptiest of arts and a social occasion of stupefying 
inanity. The Living Theater’s productions were 
jagged, nervous, almost always technically deficient, 
and sometimes wholly inept, but they were full of 
idiosyncratic zeal and intensity. And in the last 
years before it closed its doors (on Fourteenth 
Street, where it had moved in the early fifties), it 
gave the American theater two of its most remark- 
able and vivifying recent works: The Connection 
and. The Brig. ý 

That the Theater, apart from its predictable 
financial difficulties, should have been in crisis al- 
most from the beginning was not a question of any 
inevitable conflict between aesthetic disinterested- 
ness or professionalism on the one hand and po- 
litical commitment on the other, not a question of 

_the group’s subject or theme, but, in the first place, 
of the allocation of energies and loyalties. ‘The 
Becks were forever dropping their theatrical activi- 
ties to go off on a peace march or participate in a 
demonstration, occasionally winding up in jail, and 
at these times leaving playwrights, stagehands, ac- 
tors ready to go on, and audiences with tickets in 
hand to get the news at the last minute that the 
show was off. More than that, a painful toll was 
taken in the company’s morale by their leaders’ 
absolute indifference to any consistency and rigor 
in training or artistic preparedness, so that their 
invigorating ideas about the stage flourished always 
under siege by forgetfulness, disjunction, and a 
sense of other things to do. 

In time the procedural chaos and lack of quoti- 
dian principles (large, overarching ideals and es- 
chatologies were always available for consolation) 
came down to a confrontation with pressures of 
ordinary ‘citizenship. The Becks were charged in 
41964 with owing ‘the U.S. government some $25,000 
in admission taxes collected over the years and 
never turned in, and upon their refusal to pay, had 
their theater closed down and were themselves sent 
to jail for a few weeks. At the trial a certain quality 


an 


x 


of the Becks,.something we might call pushy mar- 
tyrdom, was more than ever on display. A sympa- 


thetic judge, prepared to tender the defendants the 


benefit of every doubt and the fullest imaginative 
grasp of their predicament, was obliged to give 
them minimal sentences in the face of their re- 
fusal to admit even technical guilt and of Miss Ma- 
lina’s strident, tearful, expertly staged denuncia- 
tions of him and of the social order that had had 
them haled ‘in. . 
Plot-sniffing critics were quick to assert that they. 
had been the victims of government suppression of 
art and ideas, but it was clear that nothing so 
sinister was at work. The Becks, in their beautiful 
primitivism or dangerous innocence, had ‘blun- 
déred across a line dividing realms and were pay- 


ing the penalty for not being able to distinguish 


them. 

If it was a penalty; in fact it turned out to be 
a blessing. Artistically and psychologically the 
Living Theater had been building toward the ne- 
cessity for radical change, for a departure that 
might somehow lead to the resolution of a number 
of contradictions and contrarieties: their growing 
dislike and suspicion of formal, fixed dramatic texts, 
and their technical inadequacy for creating works 
directly on the stage; their activist desire to change 
the world, and their recognition that theater, as 
they had been practicing it, promised no such al- 
teration; their hunger for community, and their 
inability up to then to maintain intact the com- 
munity they had organized; their quest for per- 
sonal salvation, and their wish to be exemplary, 
effective instigations to the salvation of others. 
America having come to an end for them, the 
Becks and a small band of the faithful set off 


-for Europe in the summer of 1964 to find out what 


they might become. 


A Scene Before the Sailing 


The Village Gate on Bleecker Street. An after- 
noon in late spring. The annual Obie awards for 
off-Broadway theater are being presented before an 
audience of more than five hundred—theater peo- 
ple, fans, Village swingers—who sit with pitchers of 
beer in front of them and make loud chatter: Judith 
Malina is to be given an award for her direction of 
The Brig and her husband one for having designed 
it. But they are involved with their trial and have 
not appeared. As the afternoon draws on and the 
other winners have been given their scrolls by a 
smiling famous actress, word comes that the Becks 
are on their way. Everyone waits, watching the clock, 
for the nightclub has been rented only until four. 

A few minutes before the hour the Becks sweep 
in, as though from a motorcade with sirens scream- 
ing, rush to the podium to embrace the judges and 
other notables. Miss Malina, her hair flying and her 
eyes on fire, blows kiss after kiss to the spectators, 
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many of whom shout back loving things. Beck 
stands with arms spread wide to enfold the room. 
Then Judith takes the microphone, and in a voice 
breaking with passion, thanks all those present for 
their love, their faith, their support of the theater 
against tyranny. This is our vindication, she sobs, 
this is our triumph. Everybody rushes up then, and 
in a swirl of embraces and back-pounding, the 
Becks are ushered toward their new life. 


Judith Malina: “Were a group of people gath- 
ered together to go through certain actions, experi- 
ences, words, sounds, movements, whatever, maybe 
far more than that, I don’t know, in which one 
person, or all of the people, or several of the 
people, are in some way changed, helped, raised, 
or some event occurs in the life of the participants, 
or one or all, which then makes some actual change 
in the life situation. . . . We are saying essentially 
the same things that the early Christians did... 
the very simple, so simplistic that it becomes ter- 
ribly complex because of its simplicity, the state- 
ment that we can live with each other in peace 
without violence, that we can supply each other’s 
needs, that there is enough and we have some way 
of making it go round... . We can do it better, 
simpler, just love one another.” 


Wanderjahre 


Reports came back to America about what was 
happening to them. Snaking through Europe, a 
practicing, striving, peripatetic utopia, they picked 
up new members along the way, some of them 
temporary; young American actors, or would-be 
ones, would hear the news, go to Europe to live and 
work with the company for a while, and then come 
home. They spread further word: the group had 
changed drastically, having become wholly, furi- 
ously evangelical, political beyond politics, and for 
the first time, a true collectivity which lived to- 
gether and built its repertory around its own vi- 
sions and imaginative creations instead of relying, 
as it had in the past, on the works of others. The 
four years of wandering, during which they shaped 
their new nature before European audiences, whose 
own theaters apparently possessed nothing so far- 
out or so self-willed, brought the Living Theater 
back to America in the fall of 1968 as something 
unified, millennial, and giving off a hard continu- 
ous pressure to take sides. 


Judith Malina: “There is no need to sit and 
admire someone speaking a line of poetry in a 
beautiful voice.” 


An Evening in Brooklyn 


The Living Theater has opened its run in New 
York, after having inaugurated its return to Amer- 
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The Theater of Ignorance 


ica with a series of performances at the Yale School 
of Drama. The Brooklyn Academy of Music, a 
courtly, undistinguished building, redolent of the 
atmosphere of modern-dance concerts, recitals by 
visiting Russians, and fall seasons of lectures by 
outstanding speakers, is aware of having something 
rather more questionable on its hands. Seven or 
eight policemen stand around the entrances, and a 
squad car with its lights on is parked across the 
street. There had been a wild evening in New 
Haven, during which the Becks had been arrested 
(and later fined), and it had come very close to 
cutting off their would-be triumphal tour at the 
Start. 

But inside, the atmosphere is calm, if not exactly 
decorous. The ambience strikes you as not radically 
different from that of a good many other occasions 
of the not strictly commercial off-Broadway theater. 
The audience is an amalgam of well-dressed “high- 
er-type” theatergoers in their late twenties and 
thirties, a scattering of older, in some cases grizzled, 
followers of culture, and a fair number of hippies 
or, doubtless more accurate, hippie-style youths. 

The main reason for their moderate political 
and class composition and the restrained quality of 
their expectations is probably the fact that tonight 
the Living Theater is doing the only “play” in its 
current repertoire. It is Antigone, Judith Malina’s 
translation (and rewriting) of Brecht’s adaptation 
of Hélderlin’s German version of Sophocles, and it 
has been directed by Miss Malina and her husband, 
who also take its leading roles. 

It is a play, but it does its best to keep from being 
any kind of straightforward one. The Becks, it soon 
becomes apparent, are involved here with that 
animus toward the classics which is only in part a 
matter of anti-intellectualism (and theoretically 
does not have to include it at all), its other basis 
being a justified boredom with the way plays like 
this are perpetually being presented: according to 
someone’s received idea of how Greek “dignity” 
and “majesty” must have exhibited themselves his- 
trionically in their time. 

Thus there is nothing artificially dignified and 
certainly nothing majestic about this production. 
It proceeds with the feeling of an experiment, not 
so much one of techniques as of spirit. What seems 
to be wanted is a sense of liberty from the text 
itself, in the interests of the people doing it. There 
is no hesitation in skewing the plot around to point 
up the most contemporary (and obvious) issues 
and in fiddling with the texture to release an up- 
to-the-minute aroma, and the very pace and move- 
ment—spasmodic, febrile, continually backing up 
on themselves—reveal a wish to interrupt and sabo- 
tage the stately, solemn, boring measures of Greek 
tragedy as a cultural inheritance. 

One is sympathetic to this ambition, as one is to 
the occasionally purely physical éclat which the 
Becks have always proposed as their chief theatrical 
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virtue. This takes the form here of inventive group- 
ings, movements off the stage and into the theater- 
building-as-the-world, communal sounds and ges- 
tures of despair, anguish, frenzy, and so on, ex- 
plosions, silences, palpable declensions of feeling, 
in all of which the chorus becomes the body of the 
emotion and the action instead of being their com- 
mentator. 

But the play is nearly intolerable whenever it 
has to be acted, whenever lines have to be spoken 
and consciousness invoked. It is evident from the 
beginning that whatever else it has become, the 
-Living Theater has lost almost all its never more 
than. marginal abilities for the rudimentary pro- 
cesses of acting: speech, characterization, the as- 
sumption of new, invented life.-Miss Malina and 
Beck are the worst offenders. As Antigone she is 
alternately wild-eyed;-coy, neurotic, and impish, a 
hippie heroine, while he plays a preposterous 
Creon, monstrous and swollen, a portrait modeled 
largely on Lyndon Johnson as MacBird. Heavy- 
handed, amateurish in the full pejorative sense, 
making its grotesquely predictable political points 
about freedom and tyranny with:the utmost sneer- 
ing self-righteousness, this Antigone reveals, wher- 
ever it “speaks,” that the group’s sooner must 
surely: lie somewhere else. 


Stephen Ben Israel, a member of the Living 


Theater: “At fiřst they're antagonistic and hostile, 


and then they kiss your hand. At the end they have 


the opportunity to come on stage and do anything - 


they want.” 


Paradise Now 


The group’s strength lies theoretically in its 
rituals and games, its processes of antitheater, and 
its attempt to break down what has always sepa- 
rated theater from life. It lies in its raids on the 
expectations of certain audiences and on the prepar- 
ations other audiences make for being changed, or 
for being made to feel alive; and it derives, this 
possible strength, from the proposition that reality 
is in need of new morale and that society, sick and 
loathsome now, demands regeneration through 
“honesty,” “openness,” and “sincerity.” 

Thus to place itself before audiences as colleagues 
and fellow sufferers, to gather spectators in com- 
munity with them or, alternatively, to do battle 
with them, to provoke, needle, exhort, preach, 
shame, cajole, and caress, to lay itself bare, to be 
sacrificial and incorruptible and redemptive in the 
middle of society, is what the Theater organizes 
itself so strenuously to do. A serious undertaking, 
an ambition having nothing to do with entertain- 
ment or feats of skill or coldly formal art served up 
- from a distance. 

_ Paradise Now is the group’s latest and most am- 
` þitioùus production, the work that best exhibits 
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what the Becks are about, what they dream of and 
hunger after, and how they see, themselves. The ~ 
audience on this night is considerably younger and 
farther out, although the contingent of more rooted 
and more nearly patrician spectators is still visible, 
in a way, indeed, that makes you think of opening 
your tie and mussing up your hair as you walk into 
the theater, where what greets you is the rumor and 
aspiration. of “life” itself. 

You are a few minutes late, or, more likely, ike 
show has started before its announced time. On the - 
stage sit, stand, or mill about ‘some seventy-five or 
a hundred persons, almost all of them young; in- 
terspersed with members of the audience are some 
twenty or thirty Living Theater people, distin- 
guishable by their near-nudity. People keep coming 
up to join in, and you, remaining in your place, try 
to overcome the desire to ask what exactly is hap- 
pening, since you know this is the kind of question, 
out of an old, discredited habit of mind and culture, 
that the event is designed to eliminate. 

What.is taking place, in the purely ontological 
sense, is that the. separation between audience and | 
stage, spectator and performer, is being broken 
down, or at least that is the intention. The scene 
breaks up, to be resumed later in the evening. 
People drift back to their seats, and the production, 
or phenomenon, resumes its course, structured: and | 
laid out, though appearing not to be. . Rituals, 
games, group. embraces, “spontaneous” exercises, 
among them something the company calls a “trans- 
flip,” in which energy is passed from one to an- 
other, and—most centrally, violently, and danger- 
ously~colloquies, shouting matches, and- other in: 
timacies with the audience. $ 

Every so often a truly affecting, even lovely image 
is shaped; the company, which unfailingly responds 
as a trained organism in the group exercises and is 
clear and disciplined in its submission of the parts 
to the whole, arranges itself silently as an anguished 
exemplary body of victims or moves around the 
theater with the rediscovered gravity of a religious 
procession. And at these times, moments of silence 
in every case, you feel it possible to move out in 
love toward the sheer beleaguered, impracticable 
hope that some kind of community is really form- 
ing, and-toward the group and the Becks them- 
selves, remembering all the hard times, wanting the. 
thing to be redemptivé, purgative, and new. 

But it is all brought down, the whole enterprise, 
the myth and the possibilities are brought down by 
an unforgivable naiveté (if it is merely that) and 
a self-love that undercuts any pretense of love for 
us. As they did in the past, but much more violently 
and .apocalyptically now, the Becks are castigating 
the bourgeoisie, the American social order, the 
world all around. The hatred and the fury may be 
tactical at some points, but it overwhelms that to 
become its own fulfillment; aspiring to prophetic 
thunder, it reaches you as dementia. Once the ritual 
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gestures stop, once the pure physicality gives way 
to a resumption of social being, the Living Theater 
openly reveals its spiritual and psychological bases. 
They are in tyranny—the special despotism of the 
weak—in loss and despair, in resentment and im- 
potence, and a profound neurosis masquerading as 
redemptive zeal. 

The theater is filled with talk at every other mo- 
ment, and it is pure cant, pompous, self-righteous 
jargon, a feast of cliché and shibboleth. It is speech 
that says what we already know and have found 
useless as words. “This theater is owned by pigs,” 
an actor shouts. “To reinvent love,” they all chant, 
“to do useful work,” “to get rid of central control,” 
“to spell out paradise.” “The day we stop using 
money” will be the day of paradise, we are told. 
“Be the black, be the poor,” we are enjoined, and 
someone unfriendly in the audience yells back, 
“Why are you charging admission?” 

“Fuck the Arabs, fuck the Jews,” the actors bel- 
low in a painful attempt to indicate political im- 
partiality in the interests of human solidarity, an 
effort made even more embarrassing by their next 
piece of information: “Fuck means peace.” “This 
theater is yours,” we are informed; “this theater 
is for creating a better world.” But except for a 
very rare moment when something unconscious 
takes over in you, when the self is forgotten or 
provisionally overcome (and this accomplished in 
spite of the company and in the face of the rampant 
egotism), the better world is all rhetorical, all easy, 
easy statement, the easiest of statements. 

“Talk to your neighbor on the right, fascist!” 
one of the company shouts at a man. And then 


Julian Beck says that there are 29,000 policemen - 


in this city—““Who will form cells to change their 
consciences?” —and a printing press is brought on 
the stage, and the company shows members of the 
audience how to use it for the rhetorical elabora- 
tion of the better world. Then in an absolutely 
flawless cameo of irresponsibility, Beck, long, lank 
hair falling from his great bald dome, biblical and 
furious, announces that “there are fifteen hundred 
prisoners in the Atlantic Avenue jail a few blocks 
from here, who will free them? . .. We're going to 
march on the jail and free them later tonight; who 
will march with us?” Of course no one marches 
later, of course the prisoners remain. It is all easy, 
irresponsible, outrageous. 

Later, members of the audience drift up to the 
stage again at the urging of the company. On one 
occasion they link arms in a big circle and sway 
back and forth; on another they clap in unison to 
an actor’s low chant. What they want, it’s clear, 
is something physical, to get in out of the cold, 
to lose themselves; they want community without 
ideas or articulation, sanctions to do something dif- 
ferent, to get out of the rut. When the call comes to 
take off their clothes, many obey, neither with 
alacrity nor self-consciousness for the most part, 
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but, it seems to the fully-clothed onlooker, with a 
sad, temporary freedom, a liberty leading nowhere. 

There are exceptions, aggressive egos seizing the 
day. Among the first to shed his outer clothing 
(there is never any full nudity; as Eric Bentley has 
remarked, this is an underwear show) is Richard 
Schechner, impresario of the rival Performance 
Group, who swaggers about in jockey shorts, his 
huge paunch wobbling, and beckons everybody up 
to the breakthrough. 

The audience has its nay-sayers to everything 
that is going on, even though the majority seem in 
at least partial sympathy. Young wits take the op- 
portunity to try to score, in some cases for the 
benefit of wives or girlfriends, but more for the 
excitement of being someone for a brief public 
moment; their heckling is inevitably sexual, and 
they clearly do not understand [ove—the love that 
fills the theater air. Some spectators attempt to 
argue, debate, ask for practicalities in this sea of 
revolutionary assertion. But this is an occasion of 
the spirit, and they are violently abused by the 
actors for not being with it. A member of the 
company rushes through the aisles and screams, 
“Stop thinking about yourself and think of the 
dying!” to which a young man, spokesman for a 
pained and silent minority, returns, “What have 
you ever done for the dying?” 


Julian Beck: “We are looking for ways to love 
you. Make it easier for us.” 


Mysteries and Smaller Pieces 


The Living Theater is still involving the audi- 
ence in fiercely adolescent and rhetorical insurrec- 
tion—“Stop the war,” “Don’t vote,” “Abolish the 
state,” “Abolish money’—offering news that is no 
news. But this production is on the whole less 
verbal and declamatory. ‘The group turns to what 
it does best: theatrical games and exercises, having 
fun with precisely the kinds of actions “serious” 
theater anathematizes. ‘They blow their noses over 
and over, an action as important as any other; 
they march around the stage in marvelous, useless 
precision; they “pass” one another emotions and 
gestures as if in a warm-up for an athletic event (it 
is something they have learned from the exercises 
of the Open Theater). ‘Through much of the pro- 
ceedings a little girl of perhaps two wanders, daugh- 
ter of a company member no doubt, and she is 
allowed to do her thing, to be there with the same 
rights as everybody else. 

The last piece of action, a long mimesis of social 
despair and the horrors of impersonality, in which 
members of the company “die” in agony at various 
points in the theater and are carried stiff and 
strangely remote by other actors to the stage, where 
they are piled in a pyramid, is solemn and affecting. 
What is more, it’s a true theatrical action, a new 
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one. Yet you leave the theater pondering the mys- 
tery of what this skilled, professional job of image- 
making has to do with the Living Theater's plat- 
form and posture, its claim of being real. 


“This theater is for creating a better world... 
not to tell you lies. This theater ts yours.” 


“Reality,” “truth” are what the Living Theater 
is supposed to be about. Apocalyptic, tendentious 
to the point of violence, a self-generated and self- 
validated juggernaut of renewed humanism and 
revised sensibility, the company comes at its audi- 
ences charged with mission. This is what it hopes 
you will experience: not performance, presentation, 
an active shaping for passive onlookers, but action 
itself, in which everyone participates, boundaries 
break down, and company and audience enter into 
a new and mystic collectivity, germ center of a 
coming better world. 

At the center of its sensibility and operations, 
as these concern theater, is the recognition that 
the stage up until now has rested on the principle 
of illusion, from which follows the fact that it can 
be and mostly has been used for confirmation of 
existing experience, or for dream and solace. If you 
wish to use it for something else, for change, up- 
heaval, Artaud’s “plague,” which brings about ac- 
tions of recovered health through homeopathic 
treatment and leads to action outside the theater, 
then the illusory nature of the stage has to be over- 
thrown. l 

The stage, in all its modern travail, has grappled 
with the necessity to be an additional reality, an 
increment, when every pressure from society asks 
it to be a complement, a procedure which repro- 
duces life or somehow “enhances” it or gives it 
“meaning.” The popular stage has continued to be 
illusory, which is to say a matter of life misleading 
us; we can only say about a work of drama that 
“lfe is not like that” when the play is not a work of 
art, a true fiction. From the late Ibsen to our own 
moment, serious theater has attempted to become 
fictional while throwing off illusion; the erosion 
of traditional plot and character since Ibsen and 
Strindberg is one process of drama’s throwing off 
its resemblance to life, in order precisely to become 
more alive. 

But there is another recent tradition, which is 
that of breaking down illusion and imitation in 
the theater by trying to be “real” through present- 
ing the selves of the performers instead of imaginary 
ones. The tradition is really one in the line of 
anti-art: no fictions, nothing “made up,” only what 
is decided on here and now in the space of per- 
formance—a theater, a garage, or the outdoors, as 
in the case of happenings and the like. This is 
what the Living Theater ostensibly is trying to do, 
in an action designed to change life and not merely 
to add to it, above all not to confirm it in illusions. 
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If this is so, and if the theater has to renew 
itself by dealing with the question of illusion, with 
the at least partly discredited tradition of imper- 
sonation, of pretending to be someone else (which 
the film, for one thing, gets around through its 
very abstraction, its mythic reality), then what is 
the point of miming dead men or any other kinds 
of actual being? If you are to rouse and change 
audiences, for political purposes or for more gen- 
eral humanistic ones, by putting yourselves in front 
of them as your own selves, exemplary but also 
familiar, doing the things the spectator would pre- 
sumably do if he were not a spectator and soliciting 
him to do them, to come up on stage, to sing along, 
to take off his clothes, then why impersonate any- 
thing, why pretend? If the point is to break down 
the artificial distinctions, then why “act” at all? Is 
it theater or is it life? 


Judith Malina: “I think that every situation in 
which people can break through social restrictions 
is very good.” 


A Night in the Quaker Meetinghouse 


The Theater for Ideas is an organization that 
began by presenting experimental and offbeat 
drama, music, and dance in a small West Side 
studio and has turned more and more to sponsoring 
symposia and panel discussions on subjects like 
Vietnam, American democracy, the irrational, and 
the future of the various arts. Its audiences gen- 
erally include nearly everybody who is anybody in 
the New York intellectual world, many of whom 
come to give support or quarrel with their col- 
leagues on the platform, and others in order to 
avoid not putting in an appearance. Lately the 
discussions have attracted overflow crowds, neces- 
sitating larger auditoriums. Even so, on a Friday 
evening in March people are being turned away 
from a former Quaker meetinghouse in Gramercy 
Park, while inside some five hundred others prepare 
to listen to a discussion of the Living Theater. 

The official subject is “Theater or Therapy?” 
and the panel is composed of Robert Brustein, dean 
of the Yale Schoo] of Drama, who is to be against 
the Living Theater, the writer Paul Goodman, who 
is to speak in favor of it, and Judith and Julian 
Beck. The moderator is the social commentator 
and author Nat Hentoff. 

Brustein begins by wondering what the discus- 
sion topic might mean, and then tells the audience 
that since theater is never therapy, never heals 
anyone, he will talk about whether the Living 
Theater has been offering anything useful or re- 
vivifying for the stage. It hasn’t, he says, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact voice, since it has repudiated everything 
central to the practice of drama as an art, having 
renounced structure, ideas, language, and the his- 
trionic imagination in favor of a deadly illiterate 


amateurism based on acting-out. Then he goes on 
to describe the group as fascist in temperament and 
methods, a manifestation of the new antt-intellec- 
tualism and impatience with culture, a sign of the 
new anarchy. 

Before he is halfway through, the heckling be- 
gins, a voice shouting something unintelligible from 
the balcony. Though he manages to finish, the 
interruptions increase; their gist—and in some cases 
their explicit content—is that he is “full of crap.” 
The audience, so heavily loaded with literary not- 
ables, full of minds used to responding to pheno- 
mena and drawing social implications, begins to 
stir, look about, question one another. But there is 
not yet any shape to the disturbance. Paul Good- 
man, who has been sitting on the floor of the 
podium with his back to the audience in a gesture 
of either relaxed intimacy or supreme arrogance, 
is asked to speak, and after announcing that he has 
not seen the Theater since before they went to 
Europe but believes he’s for it, delivers a rambling, 
patronizing disquisition on the parallels between 
the Protestant Reformation and what is going on 
now among the young disaffiliated like the Living 
‘Theater. 

There is some further exchange on the stage, 
when the heckling suddenly breaks out much more 
violently. All over the auditorium people leap to 
their feet hollering or run shouting and gesticulat- 
ing through the aisles. They are immediately iden- 
tifable as members of the Living Theater, some 
twenty or twenty-five of them dressed in hippie 
outfits or various kinds of outlandish costumes. 
They keep up their screaming, the import of what 
they are saying being that the proceedings are 
foolish. “Go home, go home!” one of them keeps 
screaming. “Don’t listen to this crap.” 

But the debate on the stage manages spasmodi- 
cally to go on. Miss Malina tells Brustein that 
“were banking on the fact that if the people are 
given freedom they'll choose freedom, not fascism 

. we give the stage to the audience in the belief 
that every single one of them is capable of being a 
sublime creative artist . . . it’s the premise of the 
work we're doing.” Brustein, still calm, remarks 
that what’s taking place is evidence of something 
else, to which Miss Malina, her eyes clancing, re- 
torts, “It's beautiful!” and Beck, standing there like 
a noble old savage in sleeveless silver vest and a 
band pulling back his hair, says “Better get used to 
it, its coming attractions.” 

Now the meetinghouse is a scene of near-chaos. 
The Living Theater members, scrambling down 
from the balcony, racing through the aisles, scream 
imprecations at the audience. “You goddamn 
liberals!” over and over, while another grabs a 
woman’s purse, runs in front of the podium, and 
empties the contents of the purse over the audi- 
torium floor. The learned and talented audience is 
registering shock, dismay, or anger; shouting 
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matches take place everywhere; the stage is in mill- 
ing confusion, its only still points being the figures 
of the Becks standing there in icy serenity, like 
field marshals looking down on a battle going as 
they had planned. 

The moderator, Hentoff, huddles with Shirley 
Broughton, the head of the Theater for Ideas, who 
in turn huddles with a large, bewildered security 
guard. Now, her face white, fighting to be heard, 
she declares the meeting adjourned, apologizing 
to the audience and promising them their money 
back. | 

At this point Richard Schechner seizes a micro- 
phone, and in a confidential, this-is-my-scene voice, 
tells the audience to be calm, to enjoy themselves, 
to go with it. But nobody pays attention to him, 
and he is suddenly thrust from the limelight by a 
far more grandiose ego. Norman Mailer, who ar- 
rived forty minutes late in a dramatic entrance and 
has been sitting down front with arms folded on his 
chest, abruptly barrels his way to the podium, takes 
another microphone, and barks in a_ peculiar 
Southern accent, a new persona, ‘Now listen, ev- 
erybody, I’m Norman Mailer, this is a tough town, 
there's always someone tougher than you. I’m 
Norman Mailer.” 

“Who?” someone calls from the balcony. Mailer, 
grim, tight, a threatened institution (this is a big 
occasion for egos, a test of leadership) snaps back 
“Norman Mailer,” and goes on to harangue the 
crowd, trying in some gross and unfathomable way 
to take command, to bring his own order to the 
chaos. But he is an absolute failure (later he will 
remark to Hentoff, “How does it feel to be as in- 
effectual as me?”), and the wild, extravagant, half- 
ludicrous, and half-terrifying scene continues to 
unfold. 

Now Miss Malina addresses the crowd again. “Do 
you see what you’ve done,” she yells; “you can’t go 
along, you can’t let yourself go! Be free,” she tells 
them, “experience it! Everything that I’ve just seen 
happen is beautiful and good, it’s so beautiful, and 
you won't go along with it! You’ve ruined it, and 
it’s so good!” There is amazement and clisbelief in 
the audience. A few who recover first shout ac- 
cusations that the Becks have planned the whole 
thing. Jumping up and down, her arms Aung wide, 
Miss Malina screams, ‘“This is a holy place, and Fm 
a religious woman, and I swear to you I’m as sur- 
prised as you are. But it’s so wonderfull” A few 
minutes later Rufus Collins, one of the evening’s 
chief nihilists, admits to an onlooker that he had 
told the Becks that afternoon what the company 
was going to do. 

And now the evening settles down to fitful flur- 
ries of violent talk and near-physical encounters 
between members of the Living Theater (others 
of whom pose on the stage, as Indians, fag queens, 
lady vampires), and the audience, others of whom 
stand around talking about the events, a common 
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sense being that of some acute and unappeasable 
sickness having been uncovered. Rufus Collins 
keeps screaming, “Stop analyzing and start living, 
that’s what this is all about.” A heavy-set middle- 
aged woman goes up to him and says in a flat, even 
voice, “The things you have been saying are stupid, 
narrow, ugly, bullying; you are a stupid bully,” 
while Collins goes on chanting obscenities in her 
face. It is not until two thirty in the morning that 
the Jast noises die away and the gestures stop being 
made in the old Quaker meetinghouse in Gramercy 
Square. 


Jonathan Coppleman, a student at the Yale 
Drama School: “It seems to me that the trouble 
with the Living Theater is that they've gotten 
totally implicated in the society they hate, They 
stare the legal structure in the face, and the legal 
structure stares [back], and they're frozen in that 
position and can’t move and can’t conceive of any- 
thing outside those terms. And I think the LT is 
quintessentially American in the assumption of 
their own innocence in looking at society and re- 
sponding to it and [being] paralyzed by the horror 
which they say is in society but which is really in 
themselves. And that’s why they continually get 
involved in their opposite; whenever they talk 
freedom it’s totalitarian. It’s an incredible circle, 
something like the reflection of a Medusa’s head. 
Their eyes are locked into it.” 


Julian Beck: “I'm raging. We're going to make it 
together somehow . . . but you're not getting actoss 
to me.” 


The Living Theater returned to Europe in April, 
leaving behind an extraordinary legacy of clashing 
opinion and violent response. In places on their 
tour they seemed to bring news to naive and 
experientially starved audiences, to come on as 
Pied Pipers of an alternative to present existence; 
in others, campuses like Berkeley, they were left 
far behind by spectators much tougher and more 
sophisticated than they. For the critics of the Village 
Voice their visit proved to be an incentive to an 
orgy of the self-indulgent, pseudo-philosophical, 
and lugubriously personal journalism, full of 
dreams and confessions, that is usually kept some- 
what in check. For the critics of the New York 
Times, the occasion was one inspiring the desire 
not to be left out. 

As they moved in sparse and equivocal triumph 
through America, the group clearly became more 
and more resentful and dangerous, a wounded ani- 
mal trying to break out. Many of the members went 
increasingly on drugs. At the Quaker meetinghouse 
one knew that everything inherently irrational and 
demented in the Theater’s postures and ideology 
was at its peak, shamelessly and nakedly on display. 
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And one saw because of this how at the basis of the 
company and its appropriated mission and of the 
Becks’ mythical and wizardlike status as their lead- 
ers exists an amazing lie, perhaps the most repre- 
sentative lie of our time. 

For the Living Theater, apart from some circum- 
scribed theatrical gestures and practices, has no 
status as an achiever of true, uncoerced, felt com- 
munity or of the regeneration of political possibili- 
ties through accurate and hitherto unknown move- 
ments and utterances of indictment, repudiation, 
alternate morale. The claim of love, the claim to 
be a sacrificial agency for its audiences’ resurrec- 
tion, is the basis of the lie. “Do you think Julian 
Beck loves you?” a student asked adherents of the 
group at a discussion, and when she heard cries of 
“Yes, yes!” she replied, "Well, I don’t love Julian 
Beck. And I don't love you. And Jove is something 
that has to be earned.” 

The Becks are fundamentally ignorant of what is 
happening in the world, nor do they wish to be 
informed. Self-pity and self-love always crowd out 
knowledge. If the Living Theater were truly in- 
terested in others or even in peace and human 
beauty, they would see what they are doing instead 
of plunging forth unappeasably in the fixed con- 
viction of their own righteousness and of guilt or 
inadequacy of the people they appear before. (One 
is continually surprised at how uncomfortable they 
are in the face of the many members of the audi- 
ence who are clearly in sympathy, as though some- 
thing precious in their self-consideration as noble | 
outcasts, unique critics, were being threatened.) 

Having made certain moves in the direction of a 
theater freer of artificiality and closer to the reali- 
ties, they continually move off into their own 
astonishing artifices and unrealities. Their arroga- 
tion to themselves of peace, love, freedom, unsup- 
ported by anything earned, anything achieved or 
newly discovered about those conditions of human- 
ity (“What have you ever done for the dying?”"— 
a nurse does more) , their wanting it both ways (to 
be a theater of public and political use and at the 
same time to be an apocalyptic community in 
search of its own salvation), their clear, hard, un- 
wavering ressentiment—all this is painful to see 
and experience as it announces itself as rebirth. We 
are all waiting for the future to take hold in the 
theater, for politics to be cleansed and revivified by 
art or any other means; nothing like that is going 
to come from people who cannot see beyond the 
mirror. 

“It’s not a show, it’s the real thing!” a member 
of the Living Theater shrieked during Paradise 
Now. No, it's not the real thing, it’s a show. 
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Mr. Gilman is a critic, essayist, and professor of 
drama at Yale. Random House will publish his new book, 
The Confusion of Realms, in January. 
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1 . Student Politics and the University 





It is scarcely possible to write anything about 
students and the university crisis now without look- 
ing back at what one has written over the past 
five years—and I began to write on this subject in 
December, 1964, reviewing the first climax of the 
Berkeley student crisis. 

This has the usual sobering effect on human 
presumption. It turns out one was about half wrong 
and half right. Both the areas where one was wrong 
and the areas where one was right are of some 
interest. 

Where I was right: at the beginning I, and 
others, argued that the issue at Berkeley (and else- 
where) was not one of free speech. Free speech 
existed at Berkeley, and we argued that very early 
in the first crisis two other issues had in effect 
replaced it. One was, would the university become 
the protected recruiting and launching ground for 
radical political activity directed to various ends, 
among them the overthrow of the basic system of 
operation of a democratic society? And second, 
would the student tactics of disruption, mild as 
they appear now in the perspective of four and a 
half years of increasing escalation, be applied to 
the basic concerns of the university itself (teaching 
and research), as well as to such peripheral mat- 
ters as the political activities permitted on campus? 

Those of us who by December, 1964, had de- 
cided the free-speech issue was solved, and was then 
spurious, considered these two issues the dominant 
ones; those who opposed us thought we were ridi- 
culously exaggerating the most distant possible 
dangers to free speech, free research, and free 
teaching. They emphasized on the contrary the 
facts (with which we all agreed) that the student 
rebels themselves strongly resisted any tendency 
toward totalitarianism or even central control in 


their own movement; that the student leaders had 
found their political orientation in fighting for the 
rights of Negroes in the South, and for job oppor- 
tunities for them in the Bay Area; and that young 
radical civil libertarians, not Communists, were the 
center of the radical movement. And they pointed 
out--and this was a very powerful argument indeed 
—that the young rebels had brought a refreshing 
sense of community, one that joined students and 
faculty as well as student with student, into an 
institution that had been marked by a far too 
strong concern simply with professional and aca- 
demic standards, and which had done almost noth- 
ing to feed essential needs for close sharing with 
others, participation, joint action, and common 
facing of dangers. 

‘These were certainly serious arguments in those 
distant days, and J doubt that those who in the end 
voted against a faculty resolution which sanctioned 
the student revolution felt at all easy with their 
position. Could one really believe that these at- 
tractive young people, many of whom had risked 
their lives in the South, who had taken up so many 
causes without concern for their own personal fu- 
ture, themselves carried any possible danger to free 
speech, free teaching, free research? In the end, 
both sides consulted their feelings—those who had 
felt the chill of a conformity flowing from an 
ostensible commitment to freedom voted one way; 
those who felt the warmth of a community united 
in common action voted the other. (This is extrava- 
gant, of course; there were many other reasons for 
going one way or another.) 

After these chaotic four and a half years, I have 
no doubt that on this point my friends and I were 
right. The Free Speech Movement, which stands 
at the beginning of the student rebellion in this 
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country, seems now almost to mock its subsequent 
course. In recent years, the issue has been how to 
defend the speech, and the necessary associated ac- 
tions, of others. The right of unpopular political 
figures to speak without disruption on campus; the 
right of professors to give courses and lectures 
without disruption that makes it impossible for 
others to listen or to engage in open discussion; 
the right of professors to engage in research they 
have freely chosen; the right of government and 
the corporations to come onto the campus to give 
information and to recruit personnel; the right of 
students to prepare themselves as officers on the 
campus: all these have been attacked by the young 
apostles of freedom and their heirs. 

The organizations that defend academic free- 
dom, the AAUP and the ACLU, and the others, 
which have so long pointed their heavy guns to- 
ward the outside—for defense against conservative 
trustees, newspapers, legislators, and vigilante com- 
munities—are now with some reluctance swinging 
them around so they face inward. Anyone who 
has experienced the concrete situation in American 
universities knows that the threat to free speech, 
free teaching, free research, comes from radical 
white students, from militant black students, and 
from their faculty defenders. The trustees of the 
University of California may deny credit to a course 
in which Eldridge Cleaver is the chief lecturer, but 
radical students in many places (including cam- 
puses of the University of California) have ef- 
fectively intimidated professors so they cannot give 
courses they were prepared to give. It is a peculiar 
sign of the times that the denial of credit seems to 
many a more monstrous act than the dental of 
freedom to teach, 

Thus, we were right in pointing to the dangers. 
Where were we wrong? Our gravest mistake was 
that we did not see what strength and plausibility 
would soon be attached to the argument that this 
country was ruled by a cruel and selfish oligarchy 
devoted to the extension of the power and privi- 
leges of the few and denying liberty and even life 
to the many; and to the further assertion that the 
university was an integral part of this evil system. 
It was not possible to predict, in December, 1964, 
that the spring of 1965 would see an enormous 
expansion of the American role in Vietnam, and 
would involve us in a large-scale war that was to be 
fought by this country with unparalleled, one-sided 
devastation of an innocent civilian population 
anc its land. We had never been in this position 
before. Where we were overwhelmingly powerful 
—as against Spain in 1898—there was no oc- 
casion or opportunity or capacity to engage in such 
horrible destruction; where we were horribly 
destructive—as in Europe and Japan in 1944 and 
1945—it was against powerful opponents who had, 
in the eyes of most Americans, well merited de- 
struction. There were some excuses even for the 
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atom bombs of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. ‘There 
were some mitigating circumstances. There were 
hardly any in Vietnam, unfortunately, except for 
the arguments, which became less and less impres- 
sive over time, that we were after all a democratic 
society, and had gotten involved in such a war 
through democratic processes; and the further ar- 
guments that our strategy was designed to save a 
small nation from subversion, and our tactics were 
intended to save American lives. 


The split between liberals and radicals 


We have to examine this moment in American 
history with the greatest care if we are ever to 
understand what happened afterward, why Berke- 
ley 1964 did not remain an isolated incident, and 
why the nascent split that appeared there between 
liberals and radicals became a chasm which has 
divided American intellectuals more severely even 
than the issue of Stalinism and Communism in the 
thirties and forties. What happened to professors 
at Berkeley happened to liberals and radicals every- 
where. And since intellectuals, including profes- 
sors, played a far larger role in American society in 
the sixties than in the thirties and forties, this split 
became far more important than any possible argu- 
ment among the intellectuals and their associated 
professors twenty-five years earlier. (One of the 
differences between the two periods was that so 
many intellectuals of the sixties, as against the 
earlier period, were im the universities. Compare 
the writers, circulation, and influence of Partisan 
Review with that of the New York Review of 
Books.) 

It may be argued that no split really developed 
in 1964; that the intellectuals who approved of the 
United States were ambushed by new events that 
did not fit into their approach, and by an uprising 
of suppressed intellectuals who had been silenced 
by McCarthy, who had harbored for a long time 
some version of the Marxist view of the United 
States, and who now—by a series of disasters, mis- 
takes, or demonstrations of the country’s basic 
character and tendencies, take your pick—had been 
given their chance. This is in large measure true. 
But we forget how closely those who were to be- 
come so divided were linked before 1964. 

Some political events of those days now seem so 
unlikely as to be hallucinatory; thus Paul Jacobs 
(who was to run in 1968 as a candidate for the 
Peace and Freedom Party), S. M. Lipset (the 
liberal sociologist of pluralism, now at Harvard), 
and Philip Selznick (the Berkeley sociologist who 
was to become one of the strong defenders of 
student protest at Berkeley) were linked in de- 
fending dissident members of Harry Bridges’ union 
in San Francisco and in attacking what they con- 
sidered the Communist proclivities of various groups 
in the Bay Area. Lewis Feuer, who became one 


of the most forceful critics of student radicalism 
(in his article in the Atlantic and in his book 
The Conflict of Generations), was in 1960 the 
chairman of a committee to defend the students 
who had put on a vocal (and, it was charged, a 
disruptive) demonstration against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in San Francisco— 
this event is considered one of the important pre- 
cursors of the Berkeley student rebellion. Or, if we 
want to mount a larger stage, consider who wrote 
for the New York Review of Books in its trial 
issues of 1963, and consider how many of them 
now see each other as political enemies. 

Thus, to my mind, if we are to understand the 
student rebellion, we must go back to 1965 and 
reconstruct the enormous impact of Vietnam, and 
we will see that the same lines that began to divide 
friends on student rebellion reappeared to divide 
them on Vietnam. 

Among all those who were horrified by the be- 
ginning of the bombing of the North, and by the 
increasingly destructive tactics in the South—the 
heavy bombing, the burning of villages, the de- 
foliation of the countryside—a fissure rapidly de- 
veloped. It could be seen when, for example, 
Berkeley radicals sat down in front of trains bring- 
ing recruits to the Oakland induction station. 
Those of us who opposed such tactics argued they 
would alienate the moderate potential opponents 
of the war, whose support was needed to bring a 
change in policy. We argued that to equate John- 
son with Hitler and America with Nazi Germany 
would make it impossible to develop a wide alli- 
ance against the war. But actually, the principled 
basis of our opposition was more important. We 
did believe there were profound differences be- 
tween this country and Nazi Germany, Johnson 
and Hitler, that we lived in a democracy, and that 
the authority of a democratic government, despite 
what it was engaged in in Vietnam, should not be 
undermined, because only worse would follow: 
from the right, most likely, but also possibly from 
a general anarchy. Perhaps we were wrong. ‘The 
reaction from the right was remarkably moderate. 
The radical tactics did reach large numbers and 
played finally a major role in changing American 
policy in Vietnam. But all the returns are not yet 
in: conceivably the erosion of the legitimacy of a 
democratic government is a greater loss than what 
was gained. Conceivably, too, a movement oriented 
to gaining wide support—along the lines of early 
SANE—might have been even more effective. 

At Berkeley, the liberal split on Vietnam repli- 
cated the liberal split on student rebellion in the 
university and was paralleled by splits on the ques- 
tion of the summer riots and the whole problem of 
black violence. Again and again the issues were 
posed in terms of tactics—yes, we are for university 
reform of political rules, but we are against sit-ins 
and the degradation of university authorities; yes, 
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we are against the war in Vietnam, but we will not 
attack or undermine the legitimacy of a democratic 
government; yes, we are for expanded opportuni- 
ties and increased power and wealth for Negroes, 
but we are against violence and destruction to get 
them. But of course the split was not really over 
tactics. 

Behind that there was a more basic disagreement. 
What kind of society, government, and university 
did we have?, what was owed to them?, to what 
extent were they capable of reform and change 
without resort to civil disobedience, disruption, and 
violence? The history and analysis of this basic 
division have scarcely been begun. But there is 
hardly any question as to which side has won among 
intellectual youth. We have witnessed in the past 
four or five years one of the greatest and most rapid 
intellectual victories in history. In the press ad- 
dressed to the young (whether that press is elite or 
mass or agitational) a single view of the society 
and what is needed to change it is presented. 
Violence is extolled in the New York Review of’ 
Books, which began with only literary ambitions; 
Tom Hayden, who urges his audiences to kill po- 
licemen, is treated as a hero by Esquire; Eldridge 
Cleaver merits an adulatory Playboy interview; and 
so it goes, all the way, I imagine, down to Eye. 


The power of radical thinking 


When I say we were wrong, I mean that we never 
dreamed that a radical critique of American society 
and government could develop such enormous 
power, to the point where it becomes simply the 
new convention. Even in the fraternities and soror- 
ities, conservative opinion has gone underground; 
the formerly hip conservatism of the National Re- 
view is as unfashionable on the campus as the 
intellectualism of Commentary. We were not only 
wrong in totally underestimating the power of 
radical thinking to seize large masses again; we 
were also in the position of William Phillips sput- 
tering to Kenneth Tynan, “I know the answer to 
that, but I’ve forgotten it.” We had forgotten the 
answers, it was so long ago. When the questions 
came up again—imperialism, capitalism, exploita- 
tion, alienation—those of us who believed that the 
Marxist and anarchist critiques of contemporary 
society were fundamentally wrong could not, it 
seems, find the answers—at least the ones that 


_worked. 


Of course, some of the intellectuals of the forties 
and fifties had never forgotten the old questions 
(Paul Goodman, Hannah Arendt), and while they 
ee 
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looked with some distance, even from the begin- 
ning, at the new recruits to their old concerns, they 
managed with amazing intellectual success the pre- 
carious task of combining basic criticism of a liberal 
society with basic support of the liberal values of 
free development, human variety, and protection 
for the individual. Those who had really forgotten 
nothing, neither the problems nor the answers, 
such as Herbert Marcuse, have been, of course, 
even more successful in relating to radical youth. 

But were we wrong only in underestimating the 
appeal of old and outworn political ideologies, or 
were we wrong in considering them outworn, in- 
adequate explanations of the world? In other 
words, was the issue really some fundamental bent 
in American society that added up to military 
adventurism abroad, lack of concern with the rights 
or lives of those of other skin color, the overwhelm- 
ing dominance of mindless bureaucracies in de- 
termining economic and political policies, the 
human meaninglessness of the roles these bureauc- 
racies prescribed for people, and the inability of 
the society and the state to correct these bents 
under any pressures short of violence, destruction, 
and rebellion? 


The university as part of society 


One must begin, I am afraid, with these larger 
questions in speaking about the university today. 
One's attitude toward it, the role of students within 
it, and the danger of its possible destruction, as a 
collection of physical facilities and as an institution, 
can scarcely be determined without attention to 
these larger questions. For the university ts impli- 
cated in the society. It is a rare university that 
can for any period of time stand aside from a 
society, following a totally independent and critical 
course. Universities are almost always to some ex- 
tent independent (one wonders, though, about 
Russia, China, and Cuba), but their insatiable 
demands for resources inevitably impose on them 
the need to relate themselves to the major concerns 
and interests of the society. 

Yet at the same time a university's work is in 
large measure quite independent of the faults or 
characteristics of any state or government. There is 
a realm of scholarship beyond political stands and 
divisions. The science that is taught in the United 
States is not very different from the science that is 
taught in the Soviet Union, or in Cuba, or even 
in China—though at that point we reach the limits 
of my generalization. Even the scholarship of the 
humanities bears a great deal in common. I have 
often been surprised by the degree to which the 
work of the universities is common across radically 
different political frontiers. The passion of the 
Russians and Chinese, under Communism, for 
archaeology, for the exact restoration of early 
buildings and structures, and for early philology is 
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evidence of the scholarly and scientific validity and 
usefulness of archaeology, linguistic reconstruction, 
art history. 

It is only when one approaches the social sciences 
that the cross-political scientific validity of research 
and teaching can successfully be challenged, for we 
do find enormous variations between social science 
under one political outlook and another. History 
is perhaps worst off. Consider how Russians or 
Americans, and among Americans, established or 
revisionist historians, interpret our past. Sociology 
is almost as badly off. Yet some parts of it (for 
example, the statistical methodology of opinion 
research) seem to have developed wide acceptance 
across disparate political and cultural frontiers. 
Economics seems to share some of the universal 
acceptance of the natural sciences. 

I record these truisms to emphasize that the 
university is not simply the creature of social and 
political systems, and that scientific and scholarly 
investigation and teaching have some general value 
divorced from politics, since totally opposed and 
distinct social systems accept its importance and 
give it support and prestige. (China is the one 
great society to break with this general acceptance, 
and we don’t know whether this is only the aber- 
ration of a few years.) But certainly the university 
is in large measure the creature of distinct social 
and political systems. The degree to which higher 
education is considered a right of all; the degree to 
which its credentials are considered essential for 
jobs and positions of all kinds; the degree to which 
its research is affected by state determination and 
the availability of state support; the degree to 
which university education is seen as part of a 
service to the state, and to which it is integrated 
with other kinds of service, such as military service: 
all these show considerable variation between 
states, but most modern states tend to converge in 
answering these questions, and the convergence is 
in the form of a closer and more complex rela- 
tionship between university, society, and state. And 
if one is impressed by fatal Raws in the society and 
state, one may not be overly impressed with what- 
ever measure of university function is independent 
of deep involvement with a given society and a 
given political system. At that point, one may well 
see the university as only the soft underbelly of 
the society. 


Anger against the state 


What the liberal critics of student disruption in 
1964 did not see was that a storm of violent anti- 
pathy to the United States—and indeed to any 
stable industrial society, which raises other ques- 
tions—could be aroused in the youth and the 
intellectuals, and that it could be maintained and 
strengthened year after year until it became the 
underpinning of the dominant style, political and 


cultural, among the youth. The question I find 
harder to answer is whether we failed to see funda- 
mental defects and faults both in the society and 
state and the associated universities which had 
inevitably to lead anyone committed to life and 
freedom to such a ferocious anger. 

Vietnam, of course, could justify anything. And 
yet the same ferocity can be seen in countries such 
as Germany, Italy, and Japan, which are really 
scarcely involved, allies though they are in other 
respects, in Our war in Vietnam, and in a country 
like France, which actively disapproves of our role. 
Undoubtedly Vietnam has enormously strengthened 
the movement of antipathy and anger, and not 
only because our powerful nation was engaged in 
the destruction—whatever the reasons for it—of a 
small and poor one. There were other reasons. 
Vietnam placed youth in a morally insupportable 
position. The poor and the black were dispropor- 
tionately subjected to the draft. The well-favored, 
as long as they stayed in school, and even out of it, 
were freed from it. The fortunate middle-class 
youth, with strong emotional and ideological 
reasons to oppose violently our war in Vietnam, 
could escape as long as they stayed in college, just 
as prisoners could escape as long as they were in 
jail. They undoubtedly felt guilty because those 
with whom they wanted to be allied, whom they 
hoped to help, had to go and fight in Vietnam. 
In this ridiculous moral position, the university 
became to many a repulsive prison, and prison 
riots were almost inevitable—whatever else con- 
tributed to them. 

And yet, where there was no Vietnam, students 
could create their own, as in France, or the real 
Vietnam could serve to make them just as angry at 
their own, in this case hardly guilty, government. 

But the question remains: how do we evaluate 
the role of Vietnam in directly creating frustrations 
that led to anger at the university? Did Vietnam 
serve to teach or remind students, with the assist- 
ance of critics of capitalism, that they lived in a 
corrupt society? Or was it itself the major irritant? 
How was Vietnam related to the larger society? 
Was it an appropriate symbol or summary of its 
major trends or characteristics? Or was it itself an 
aberration, correctable without “major social 
change”? The dominant tone of student radicalism 
was increasingly to take the first position—it re- 
flected the society, and could be used as an issue to 
mobilize people against it. 

Those of us who took the position we did in 
1964 have stuck with it, and are stuck with it. We 
took a position of the defense of institutions that 
we thought worked well enough, which could be 
changed, and which in the face of radical attack 
could and would crumble, to be replaced with 
something worse. I will not defend this position 
here—I have clone so elsewhere (in “The New Left 
and Its Limits,’ Commentary, July, 1968). I will 
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admit to some discomfort with it. We seem to find 
it impossible to modify our inhuman tactics in 
Vietnam (even though I understand we adopt 
them to save American lives), we seem to find it 
impossible to reduce the enormous military budget 
or to make effective steps in reducing the atomic 
arms race (though I am aware another side is 
involved too), we seem to find it dificult or im- 
possible to move rapidly in the reform of certain 
inadequate institutions—for example, the system of 
punishment, the welfare system, the public schools, 
the universities, the police—without the spur of the 
disruption and violence I decry. But the disruption 
and violence, even if they produce reforms, will in 
the end, I believe, produce a society that we would 
find less human than the unreformed society. So I 
have stuck to this not fully adequate position, for 
I find it sounder, more adapted to reality, and more 
congenial than the alternative: the despairing view 
that we have solved no problems, that selfish and 
overwhelmingly powerful forces prevent us from 
solving any, that the society and its institutions 
respond only to disruption and violence. 

Of course, this position has never been one that 
was uncritical of universities and colleges. Many 
who defend universities and the institutions of a 
democratic society against the radicals—for exam- 
ple, Daniel Bell and David Riesman—have been 
among the most forceful critics of colleges and 
universities. (I myself wrote, a year or two before 
Berkeley, an article critical of college and univer- 
sity education, and joined the small band of educa- 
tional reformers when I came to Berkeley in 1963.) 
But rarely was the main force of these critics 
linked to a basic criticism of the society. Their 
criticism was directed at the structure of the uni- 
versity or college; it spoke of the university as an 
educational institution and faulted it for educa- 
tional failure. What this criticism did not do was to 
subordinate the educational criticism to,a devastat- 
ing criticism of the society, its distribution of power, 
forms of socialization, its role in the world. 


University reform 


— 


Early in the American student revolt it seemed 
reasonable that educational issues were at the heart 
of the matter. People spoke of the size of Berkeley, 
the anonymity of the student, the dominance of 
education by the disciplines, and the graduate de- 
partments and their needs. But there was a key 
difference between the critics of higher education 
and the student radicals: to the critics educational 
reform was, if not of major or exclusive concern, 
a matter of some significance in itself, worth taking 
seriously on its own terms; to the student radicals, 
it was immediately subordinated to the larger social 
criticism—educational reform was valuable if it 
meant the universities could be moved toward 
becoming a training ground for revolutionaries, or 
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© We Have been having tremendous 


dadeni riots. They began at Petrovski 
-Academy, where the authorities banned - 
the admission of young ladies into student 
quarters, suspecting these latter not only 


‘of prostitution but also of political activity. 
From the academy it spread to the _ 
university, where, surrounded by Hectors 


and Achilleses heavily armed and mounted, 
and equipped with-lances, the students 
are making the following demands: 


1. 
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This I have copied from a manifesto, 
with some abridgments. I think most of 
the fuss had been kicked up by the 

bunch of [. . .] and the sex that craves _ 
admission to the university, although it is 


Complete autonomy of the universities. 
Complete freedom of teaching. __ 
Free access to the university without 
distinction of creed, nationality, sex, or 


social background. | 


Admission of Jews to the university 
without restriction and equal rights for 
them with the other students. 


. Freedom of assemblage and recognition 


of student associations. 


. Establishment of a university and 
student_tribunal. 


Abolition of the police function of the 
inspectors. 
Lowering of fees for courses. 


_ five times worse prepared than the male. 
The latter is miserably enough prepared as 
it is, and its university career is, with - 

rare exceptions, inglorious. 
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if it meant that revolutionaries would achieve 
greater power within it, or if it meant that the 
university could be used-so as to produce “radical- 
izing confrontations” with “reactionary” forces. 

In other words, university reform was a tactic. 
I make the distinction too sharply, of course, be- 
cause to many of the student radicals, university 
reform was not a tactic; it was a goal of value in 
itself. Among the student radicals were, and are, 
to be found many serious. students and critics of 
university education, with strong commitment to 
change and experiment. And yet again and again 
the tactical use of educational change became. 
dominant. 

Thus, consider the case of the course in, which 


‘Eldridge Cleaver was to lecture at Berkeley, a 


course organized under the liberalized procedures 


that permitted students to initiate courses of in- 
‘terest to them. ‘The Regents moved, against this 


course, that lecturers not members of the regular 
faculty.could give only one guest lecture a quarter 
in a given course. If the students wanted to hear 
Eldridge Cleaver -give his planned nine lectures, 
they would have to take the-course without ‘credit, 

_ This led to the occupation of the building hous- 
ing the offices of the College of Letters and Science 
and the philosophy department by unreconciled 
radicals (including the ubiquitous Tom’ Hayden, 
who can add to his honors his presence in Moses 
Hall at Berkeley as well as-in the mathematics 
building at Columbia) , and to considerable damage. 
The “revolutionary” slogan, the demands for which 
the radicals fought, were summed up on a button, 


. “For credit, on campus, as planned!” It would be 


hard to argue that the radical students were moved 


.by. the opportunity to hear ‘Eldridge Cleaver on 


campus, an opportunity that was available to them ' 
every day, if Cleaver had enough time or energy, 
and it seems quite clear that this educational in- 
novation was now becoming a tactic, a cotnter in 
the revolutionary struggle that would (hopefully) 
activate the students to strike, to occupy buildings, 
and to disrupt the university. 

If we go across the country, we can find a similar 
development -in the enormously successful course 
that radical students conduct under the auspices of 
the social relations department of Harvard Univer- | 
sity, for credit. Some merhbers of the department 
preferred to move the course elsewhere, into social 
sciences. The faculty member under whose formal . 


-authority the course was given denounced this as 


an effort to destroy the course; and he and those 
conducting sections in the course organized to fight 
the move, insisting it was political, and’ issued. 
threats as to what would happen if the social rela- 
tions department tried to disengage itself from this 
albatross. Thus, it was suggested, other ‘social rela- 
tions courses would be disrupted in protest. 
‘Everything can be explained, if we are: so in- 
clined, as the effort.of students devoted to educa- 


tion to save an experimental and rewarding course 
from destruction, and this certainly was part of the 
motivation. Reading the statements, I cannot escape 
the cynical conclusion that the course was being 
used as a club to threaten a “conservative” depart- 
ment, and the threat was being used to organize 
anc radicalize students. There is enough to suggest 
that this objective loomed far larger in the minds 
of the organizers of the course than any concern 
with education as such. 

Of course the organizers would argue, as student 
radicals argue everywhere, that there is no dif- 
ference between radicalization and education. 
Everything else is “miseducation.” To understand 
properly the nature of social relations, or power 
relations, of the structure of the society, the po- 
litical system, and the economy is to become radi- 
cal, and become imbued with the passion to destroy 
the status quo. Thus, they argue, any so-called 
“objective” or “scientific” education is really a 
fraud—if it’s not educating people to overthrow the 
status quo, then it must be educating people to 
support it, for even inaction (when one could be 
active against) is a form of support. ‘Thus, the 
outraged defenders of Social Relations 149 argued 
that all the other courses were conservative (clearly, 
for they weren't formally “radical”), and therefore 
their own radical course was a necessary and valu- 
able effort to redress the balance. 

The argument is not new. It is in effect the 
argument that was fought out in Russia over the 
question of whether all education and all science 
must reflect “dialectical materialism,” and whether 
any scholarship that did not was by that fact alone 
“counterrevolutionary” and “bourgeois.” Or the 
battle that was fought out in Nazi Germany over 
“Aryan” science and “non-Aryan” (and therefore 
“Jewish” science). It is understandable why we 
sputter, “I know the answers, but I’ve forgotten 
them.” For these positions became so outrageous 
and untenable in the eyes of Western intellectuals 
that to have to defend again the possibility and 
reality of objective science and scholarship means 
to call into play parts of our minds that have long 
Jain quiescent and unused. But called into play 
they must be, because the possibility of pursuing 
and disseminating knowledge freely is now quite 
seriously threatened. 


The attacks on freedom 


We have to learn the answers to the arguments 
that are now used to defend attacks on freedom 
—they are widely used, and in the present cultural 
atmosphere are repeated in the same form on a 
hundred campuses. Thus, if ROTC is prevented 
from operating, and the argument is that students 
should be free to take it if they wish, the answer is, 
“But the South Vietnamese are not allowed their 
freedom—why should students be allowed the 
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freedom to join ROTC and the armed forces, which 
deny the South Vietnamese their freedom?” If a 
faculty member is not allowed to give the course 
he has scheduled, and faculty members criticize the 
black students who have prevented him from teach- 
ing, the answer is, “But this has been a racist 
institution for a long time, and ‘academic freedom’ 
is only a ploy to defend racism and the status 
quo.” If some students engage in violence against 
others, the argument is, “But the violence of the 
police at Chicago is far greater, and what about the 
silent violence of starvation in the South, not to 
mention the violence of ghetto merchants who 
overcharge, and of social investigators who ask 
degrading questions?” We must remember what we 
have forgotten—for example, the old joke about 
the man who is being shown the wonderful new 
Moscow subway, and after a while asks, “But where 
are the trains?” The Russian answers, “But what 
about lynching in the South?” It’s no joke any 
longer. 

In other words, when I think of the student re- 
bellion today, and of the disasters threatening and 
in some measure already actual on the campuses 
today—the massed battles between students and 
police, the destruction of card catalogues and lec- 
ture halls (and the threat to major research li- 
braries), the destruction of computer tapes and 
research notes, the arming of many black students 
and the terrorization in many cases of other black 
and white students—I do not think initially in 
terms of the major reforms that are required on 
the university campus, but I think of the politics, 
and even the tactics, that would defend the uni- 
versity. For I have made some commitments: that 
an orderly democracy is better than government 
by the expressive and violent outbursts of the most 
committed; that the university embodies values 
that transcend the given characteristics of a society 
or the specific disasters of an administration; that 
the faults of our society, grave as they are, do not 
require—indeed, would in no way be advanced by— 
the destruction of those fragile institutions which 
have been developed over centuries to transmit 
and expand knowledge. These are strongly held 
commitments, so strongly that my first reaction to 
student disruption—and it is not only an emotional 
one—is to consider how the disrupters can be iso- 
lated and weakened, how their influence, which is 
now enormous among students, can be reduced, 
how dissension among them can be encouraged, 
and how they can be finally removed from a com- 
munity they wish to destroy. 

I know the faults of the universities as well as any 
of its critics do, and have worked and continue to 
work to correct them. But I take this position be- 
cause I do not believe the character of the univer- 
sity as an institution—its teaching, its research, its 
government—is really the fundamental issue raised 
by student radicalism on the campus, or that 
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changes in the government and education and re- 
search of the university, important as they are on 
many grounds, will do much to mitigate or deflect 
the radical onslaught. Again and again we have 
seen political uprisings on the campus—polttical 
acts based on a certain interpretation of American 
society to which one can either adhere or not, as 
one wishes, in the university—and in response to 
these political acts, we have seen an effort to shape 
a response in the educational or administrative 
area. This, I suggest, is a completely inappropriate 
and ineffective response. 

Thus, if students attack Columbia for its ties to 
IDA and its building of a gymnasium in a park 
adjacent to Harlem, we end up by “restructuring” 
Columbia, with endless committees, with elected 
student representatives, with student participation 
being argued over in every setting, and all the 
rest—the university turned into committees and 
tribunals. Now, the fact is that the cause of the 
uprising was not dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment of Columbia. The cause was the ceaseless 
search of the SDS to find means of attacking the 
basic character and mode of operation of a society 
and government they wished to transform, “by any 
means possible,” to use the prevailing rhetoric. 
IDA and the gymnasium we have been told by 
SDS activists—and we must take this seriously— 
were tactical. 

The cause of the uprising at Columbia was not 
the system of government, for any system of govern- 
ment for that university might in the fifties and 
sixties have involved ties with IDA and might have 
undertaken the building of a gymnasium in the 
park. (Who, after all, objected to these things 
when they were begun?) And indeed, even Co- 
lumbia’s system of government, archaic as it was, 
was quite capable of responding to changed at- 
titudes, and was engaged in the process of cutting 
the ties‘to IDA, before the student uprising. As to 
the gymnasium, the fact was that aside from the 
protests of defenders of New York parkland and 
design (I am among them), who objected violently 
to the gymnasium, there was little other protest. 
Even the Harlem community was either indifferent 
to or actually supported the project. 

With IDA and the gymnasium alone, as we all 
now know, the SDS at Columbia would have gotten 
nowhere. But then there comes the illegal seizure, 
the successful confrontation, the battle with the 
police, and mew issues arise. The radicals are now 
joined by the liberals. The latter are concerned 
with due process, with government, with participa- 
tion, with education. The liberals are much less 
concerned with the revolutionary change in the 
society that the radicals insist is necessary. The 
liberals demand amnesty for the protesters, due 
process before punishment, a new role for students 
and faculty, a change in “governance.” 

‘The script was played out before Columbia, at 
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Berkeley in 1964 and 1966, and it is now being 
played out at Harvard. In 1966 at Berkeley, radical 
students blocked military recruiters. Police were 
called onto the campus to eject and arrest them. 
What was the faculty’s response? ‘To set up a com- 
mission on governance. 


Making new radicals 


The logic of these events is truly wonderful. 
The blocking of recruiters on campus has nothing 
to do with the governance of an educational insti- 
tution. Whether it was run by the state, the trustees, 
the faculty, the students, or the janitors, any uni- 
versity might consider it reasonable to give space 
for recruiters to talk to students, and if these were 
blocked, any administration might well decide at 
some point to call police. But then the liberal 
students and faculty move into action. First, 
shocked at the calling of police, they demand that 
new governance arrangements be created. ‘Then, 
because they dislike the tactics chosen to remove 
the disrupters, they demand amnesty for them. 
Finally, because they have been forced into a tac 
tical alliance with the disrupters—after all, the 
liberals are defending them against the admin- 
istration—they begin to find the original positions 
of the disrupters, with which the liberals had very 
possibly originally disagreed, more attractive. 

We are all aware that calling in the police 
radicalizes the students and faculty (so aware that 
many students and faculty protesting President 
Pusey’s action at Harvard said, “Why did he do it, 
he knows it racicalizes us’—they spoke as if they 
knew that, according to the scenario, they were 
supposed to be outraged, and they were). We are 
less aware that the radicalization extends not only 
to the police issue and the governance issue but 
to the content of the original demands. A demand 
to which one can remain indifferent or opposed 
suddenly gains enormously greater moral authority 
after one has been hit on the head by the police for 
it. Thus, the first mass meeting of the moderate 
student element after the police bust, in Memorial 
Church, refused to take a position on ROTC and 
asked only for a student referendum, and refer- 
enda, as we know, generally turn out in favor of 
retaining ROTC in some form on campus. It is 
for this as well as for other reasons that SDS de- 
nounces votes and majority rule as ‘‘counterrevolu- 
tionary.” But the second meeting of the moderate 
students, in the Soldiers Field Stadium a few days 
later, adopted a far more stringent position, hardly 
different from SDS's. And a few days after that, the 
distinguished faculty, which had devoted such 
lengthy attention to ROTC only a short time be- 
fore, returned to discuss it again, and also took a 
more severe position. 

The recourse to violence by the radical students 
at Harvard was therefore successful. The issue of 


ROTC, which was apparently closed, was reopened. 
The issue of university expansion, which excited 
few people, became a major one. The issue of 
black studies, which everyone had thought had 
been settled for a time, and decently, with the ac- 
ceptance of the Rosovsky report, was reopened by 
the black students. It might have been anyway, but 
certainly the SDS action encouraged the reopening. 

The SDS takes the position that these are no 
victories—by the nature of their analysis of the 
structure of society, government, and university in 
this country, there can be no victories, short of the 
final, indefinable “basic social change.” Thus, the 
fact that the university faculty and corporation 
have now adopted a resolution which will remove 
the ROTC from campus entirely (even the rental 
of facilities, according to the mover of the new 
faculty resolution, would be improper) demon- 
strates, according to SDS, that the university has not 
given an inch. Why? Because the resolution says 
the university will facilitate student efforts to take 
ROTC as an outside activity, off campus, presum- 
ably in the way it facilitates student efforts to find 
jobs or nearby churches. “Abolish ROTC,” the SDS 
ROTC slogan, it now appears, means that not only 
must students not be allowed to take ROTC on 
campus; the university must not give them the 
address where they might take it off campus. One 
can be sure that if this “facilitating” clause were 
not in the resolution, the SDS would find other 
means of claiming that the university is intransigent 
—by definition, the power structure must be—and 
that there has been no victory. 

On university expansion, the corporation and 
the various schools of the university have come up 
with the most detailed account to demonstrate that 
the direct impact of the university on housing has 
been minor and moderated. The indirect impact 
is hardly controllable—psychoanalysts want to live 
in Cambridge, millionaires’ children want to live in 
Cambridge (and some of those after all contribute 
to radicals’ causes) , students want to live there, and 
faculty members want to live there. Any reasonable 
attempt to moderate the situation—as, for example, 
Harvard’s effort to build low-cost or moderate-cost 
housing—is denounced by the radicals. Could there 
be any more convincing demonstration that the 
demands are tactical, not designed to improve the 
housing situation (if it were, it might prevent the 
anger that hopefully leads to the revolution), but 
to serve as a rallying slogan whereby liberals can 
be turned into radicals? 

The issue of the black demands is a different 
matter; these are raised by the black students and 
are not tactical. They are deeply felt, if often 
misguided. Thus, the key demand of formal student 
equality in recruiting faculty goes against one of 
the basic and most deeply held principles of the 
university—that the faculty consists of a body of 
scholars who recruit themselves without outside 
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interference, whether from government, trustees, or 
students. For the purpose of maintaining a body of 
scholars, students are an “outside” force—they are 
not part of the body of scholars. But if the black 
demands are not raised tactically by the black stu- 
dents, they are adopted tactically by the white 
radicals—as they were at Harvard, with the inde- 
scribably simple phrase, “accept all Afro demands.” 

Once again, this is the kind of slogan that is 
guaranteed to create the broaclest measure of dis- 
ruption, disorder, and radicalization. Just as in the 
case of “abolish ROTC” or “no expansion,” “ac- 
cept all Afro demands” has a wonderful accordion- 
like character, so that no matter what the univer- 
sity does in response, the SDS can insist that noth- 
ing really has been accomplished, the ruling class 
and the corporation still stand supreme, and the 
work of building toward the revolution must 
continue. 

There is only one result of a radical action that 
means success for the radicals—making new radi- 
cals. In this serise, the Harvard action has been 
an enormous success. Those who know sornething 
of the history of Marxism and Leninism will be 
surprised to see this rather esoteric definition of 
success for true radical movements now emerging 
full-blown in'the midst of the SDS, which began so 
proudly only a few years ago by breaking with all 
previous ideology and dogma. “Build the cadres” 
was the old slogan: “build the cadres,” because any 
reform will only make the peasants and workers 
happier or more content with their lot, and will 
thus delay the final and inevitable revolution. 

The aim of action, therefore, is never its ostensi- 
ble end—the slogan is only a tactic—but further 
radicalization, “building the cadres,” now “the 
movement.” ‘The terrible effect of such an approach 
is to introduce corruption into the heart of the 
movement, and into the hearts of those who work 
for it, because the ‘insiders’ know that the os- 
tensible slogans are only tactical, that one can 
demand anything no matter how nonsensical, self- 
contradictory, and destructive, because the aim is 
not the fulfillment of demands, but the creation 
of new radicals who result from the process that 
follows the putting forward of such demands: vio- 
lence by the revolutionaries, counterviolence by the 
authorities, radicalization therefore of the bystand- 
ers, and the further “building of the movement.” 

What justifies this process, of course, is the ir- 
redeemable corruption of the society and all its 
institutions, and therefore the legitimacy of any 
means to bring it all down. 


The failure of the liberals 


Liberals like to make the distinction between 
themselves and radicals by saying to radicals, “We 
approve of your aims but disapprove of your 
means.” This in effect is what the liberal student 
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body and faculty of Harvard did. It disagreed with 
the occupation of University Hall, the physical 
ejection of the deans, the breaking into the files. 
But it said, in effect, by its actions, we think the 
issues you raised are legitimate ones. Thus, we will 
revise our carefully thought out position on ROTC, 
and we will change our position on black studies. 

On university expansion, the faculty acted just 
as a faculty should; it accepted the proposals of a 
committee that had been set up some time before, 
a committee on the university and the city, chaired 
by Professor James Q. Wilson. It followed its 
agenda and its procedures rather than the agenda 
set for it by the radicals. It received neither more 
nor less abuse for this action than for its efforts 
to accommodate radical demands on ROTC. I 
think the proper liberal response was: “We disa- 


gree totally with your means, which we find ab- | 


horrent, we disagree totally with your ends, which 
are the destruction of any free and civil society; 


some of the slogans you have raised to advance : 


your ends nevertheless point to real faults which 
should be corrected by this institution; which has 
shown by its past-actions on various issues. that it is 


_capable of rational change without the assistance 


of violence from those who wish to acu it, and 
we will consider them.” 

Oddly enough, the discussion of the ostensible 
aims, even though the liberal position was that the 
aims were valid, was terribly muted. The liberals 
were hampered in their discussion first by lack of 
knowledge of the’ issues (how many had gone ‘into 
the intricacies of relocation and the provision of 
housing for the poor?) , and second by the feeling 
that some of these issues were not really the busi- 
ness of the faculty. In the case of ROTC, the key 
issue, the faculty tried to find an “educational” 
component to justify the action that might assuage 
the passions of student radicals. ‘Thus, the argu- 
ment on ROTC was carefully separated from any 
position on the Vietnam War, and a resolution 
was passed ostensibly for educational purposes, 
simply because it had been determined that ROTC 
did not have any place in a university. 

This was nonsense. The educational reasons for 
action against ROTC were settled when it was 
determined the courses should not get academic 
credit and the ROTC instructors should, not get 
faculty .standing. Why was it necessary to go on 
and .specify that no facilities should be provided? 
Space is given or rented for all sorts of noneduca- 
tional purposes on the campus—religious, athletic, 
social, and so on. What had happened was that 
under the guise of responding as an educational 
body to political demands, the faculty had accepted 
a good part of the political demands, and implicitly 


a good part of the political analysis, that led to 


them. It would have: been more honest -to de- 
nounce the Vietnam War than to remove ROTC. 
After all, wliat role has ROTC played in getting 


particular its military branches, 
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us into that quagmire? It was civilians, such as 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, who did that. ` 

By denying to students the right previously 
established to take military training on the campus, 
the faculty was in effect taking the position that all 
the works of the United States government, and in 
are abhorrent, 
which is exactly the position that SDS wishes. to 
establish. It wishes to alienate students from ‘their 
society and government to the point that they do 
not consider how it can be reformed, how it can 
be changed, how it can be prevented from making 


‘mistakes and doing evil, but only how people can 
- be made to hate it. 


This may appear an extravagant view of the 
action of the Harvard College faculty, and yet the 
fact is that there was little faculty debate on the 
demands. The liberals implicitly took the stand, 
“We agree with your aims, we disagree only with 
your tactics,” and in taking this stand were them- 
selves then required to figure out how by their pro- 
cedures they could reach those aims without 
violence. l 

But the aims themselves. were really never dis- 
cussed. The “Abolish ROTC” slogan was never 
analyzed by the faculty. It was only acted upon. 
All the interesting things wrapped up ‘in that 
slogan were left unexplored: the rejection of major- 
ity rule (explicit in SDS’s rejection. of the legiti- 
macy of a referendum on ROTC) ; the implication 
that American foreign policy is made by the mili- 
tary; the assumption that the American military is 
engaged in only vile actions; the hope that by deny- 
ing the government access to the campus it can be 
turned into a pariah—and once we manage to turn 
someone by our actions into a pariah, we can be 
sure the proper emotions will follow. 

The expansion demand was never really dis- 
cussed, or at any rate insufficiently discussed. It 
never became clear how different elements con- 
tributed to the housing shortage and to the rise 
of rents in Cambridge. It was never pointed out 
that the popular demand for rent control would 


‘inevitably mean under-the-table operations in 


which the wealthier Harvard students and faculty 
could continue to outbid the aged and the workers. 
The issues of the inevitable conflicts over alterna- 
tive land uses, and the means whereby they could 
be justly and rationally resolved, were never taken 
uP: 

The. faculty did most to argue against the new 
demand for equal student. participation in the 
committee developing the program of Afro-Ameri- 
can studies and recruiting faculty. Even there, one 
can hardly be impressed with the scale and detail 
of the faculty discussion, though individual state- 
ments, such as Henry Rosovsky’s speech, were im- 
pressive and persuasive. The key questions of the 


‘nature of a university, the role of students within 


it, the inevitable limits that must be, set on 


democracy and participation if an institution de- 
signed to achieve the best, in scholarship and in 
teaching, is to carry out its functions—all these 
played hardly any role in the discussion. The stu- 
dents were not educated. To their eyes, reasonable 
and sensible demands were imposed by force on a 
reluctant faculty. They were right about the force. 
This was hardly a manly posture for the faculty— 
at least they should have argued. i 
There was thus to my mind a serious educa- 
tional failure at Harvard. All the education, after 
the occupation and the police bust, was carried 
on by the radicals. They spoke- to the issues: they 
had raised; others did not, or countered them 
poorly. They established that these issues were im- 
portant, and thus in the minds of many students 
their tactics were justified. By student, faculty, and 
corporation response, their view that the univer- 
sity reacts only to violent tactics was given credence. 


If this was a failure, of course the chief blame’ ` 


must -rest on the faculty..It is their function to 
educate the students, and the corporation follows 
their lead and their analysis, when they give one. 


There were of course administration failures, . 


too, in not consulting sufficiently widely with stu- 
dents and faculty, and perhaps in calling the po- 


lice. But these did not justify the faculty in its fail- ` 


ure to analyze and argue with the radical demands, 
and in giving up positions it had just adopted. 


--Moralists Against Managers 


t 


I agree with the SDS that the issues should have 
been discussed—ROTC,.campus expansion, black 
demands. But more than that should have been 
discussed. The reasons SDS had raised the issues 
should have been discussed. The basic analysis they 
present of society and government should have 
been discussed. The consequences of their analysis 
and the actions they take to achieve their demands 


‘should have been discussed. They should have been 


engaged in debate. They were not. Instead, they 
were given an open field and all possible facilities 
for. spreading their view of the world, a view that 
to my mind is deficient in logic, baséd on- ignorance 
and passion, contradictory, committed to unattain- 
able ‘aims, and one in which a free university 
could not possibly operate. 

- The university now suffers from the consequences 
of an untempered and irrational attack on Ameri- 
can society, government, and university, one to 
which we as academics‘ have contributed, and on 


. Which we have failed to give much light. The stu- 


dents who sat in, threw out the deans, and. fought 
with the police have, after all, been taught by 
American academics such as C. Wright Mills, 
Herbert Marcuse, Noam Chomsky, and many, 
many‘ others. All these explained how the world 
operated, and we failed to answer effectively. Or 
we had forgotten the answers. We have to start 
remembering ‘and start answering. ` 


2, Moralists against Managers 
by. Francis G. Hutchins 


On Meet the. Press on May 4 Lawrence Spivak 
asked Harvard’s President Pusey, “What do. you 
now consider the issue which thé university and the 
students and the faculty and the community face?” 
Pusey replied, “With me, the issue’s quite plain. It’s 
really a matter of tactics, and what are acceptable 
tactics and what tactics are not acceptable.” Tactics 
are indeed a critical, issue in. the current crisis facing 
American universities, but even more important, I 


would argue, is the underlying question of legiti- '.. 


macy.; At the hectic faculty. meeting at Harvard on 
April 11, called to review the administration’ s use 
of force to clear demonstrators from University 
Hall, this issue was raised in explicit terms by a 
black undergraduate. The crisis had occurred, he 


argued, because the administration had used force ' 
arbitrarily without the backing of the community, ` 


and hence in the eyes of many had acted illegiti- 
mately. Some months before the April outburst, 
Professor Michael Walzer: of the ,government de- 


~ 


gested three possible elite responses: 


parent had raised the question of legitimacy to a 
much less interested faculty meeting. Walzer spoke 


` then of a widening gap between. official norms and 


their acceptability to those subject to them and sug- 
repression, 
concession, or an effort to re-establish legitimacy. 
Repression and concession are the panic reflexes 
of the right and left, and can only serve in the 
long run to intensify conflict if no attention is paid 


to the third. alternative. In order to re-establish 


legitimacy, Walzer suggested, a sense of community 
should be revived. Walzer’s speech was pointed and 


f persuasive, but it was brushed aside. The-need then 


articulated by one faculty member i is now perceived 
by most. This was reflected i in the Harvard faculty's 
decision by an overwhelming margin to set up an 
extraordinary committee, which would. be elected, 
not appointed, and which would include students 


‘as well as faculty, to determine the causes‘ of the 


crisis, decide upon ipine for the, demonstra- 
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tors, and examine the university's decision-making 
structure. 

The best measure of the urgent need for change 
in universities such as Harvard is the simple fact 
that where a reasoned appeal failed, violence suc- 
ceeded. To say that “force has no place on a col- 
lege campus” is to state a wish rather than a 
reality. In the absence of the genuine possibility of 
meaningful change, such a statement is equiva- 
lent to saying that dissent is permissible only so 
long as it remains ineffective. Force has a place 
only where all possibility of rational communica- 
tion leading to peaceful change seems to have dis- 
appeared. Many people believe that just such an 
impasse has been reached. The relative success of a 
resort to force clearly demonstrates that many who 
have not used force nonetheless share the pro- 
testers’ feeling of frustration. Force has no place in 
a well-run society, everyone agrees; it follows that in 
a society where force has erupted, basic changes 
may be necessary before order can be restored. 

Why have well-intentioned people—students, fac- 
ulty, administrators—failed so totally to understand 
one another? Why has legitimacy been lost so im- 
perceptibly yet decisively by hardworking, dedi- 
cated men? An explanation requires an examina- 
tion of the convictions of two very different 
generations. f 

The generation which now holds power in Amer- 
ican society is one which has been comfortable with 
the notion that we live in a post-ideological age. 
Many have forgotten that basic issues may lie dor- 
mant almost indefinitely but can never be tran- 
scended. Those who discerned an end to ideology 
could do so with equanimity only because they pre- 
sumed that all basic questions had been settled, and 
settled correctly. The observation that there were 
no basic differences was replaced in the minds of 
many by the conviction that there could be no valid 
basic differences. 

When administrators hold such a conviction, 
they instinctively perceive basic challenges as sim- 
ply childish or criminal, hence to be met only by 
a confident, definitive show of force. It is not sur- 
prising that administrators acting upon such prem- 
ises often respond to coercive protests with extraor- 
dinary vehemence. Violent demonstrations are not 
simply deplored; they are treated as acts so repre- 
hensible that further analysis of the situation is 
completely out of the question. Ernest May, in dis- 
cussing American foreign policy in an article in 
Daedalus a few years ago, referred to a tendency 
of Americans to make an “axiomatic” response to 
foreign challenges, to assume that one can talk with 
enemies up to a certain point, but that once they 
act improperly one can throw the book at them. 
They become criminals, and no treatment is too 
harsh for them. A similar finality, a similar in- 
clination to write off the possibility of a measured 
response, a similar sense that looking ahead to pos- 
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sible reconciliation is evil, colors the way in which 
many administrators have responded to forcible 
protest. ‘There is only one issue,” they say; “they 
used force first.” The curious result is that men 
with no conscious moral pretensions, who pride 
themselves on their managerial pragmatism, have 
reacted with an ironclad righteousness; men who 
consider violence abhorrent have employed it with 
little restraint. 

Such an indiscriminate response reflects the ad- 
ministrator’s assumption that there exists a limited 
range of legitimate behavior and that all deviations 
from it, large or small, are equally dangerous.. Al- 
ternatives to the status quo are depicted as fright- 
ening dichotomies. Change in the universities is 
thus often described as leading inevitably to one of 
two dire results: a university either terrorized by 
students, as in Latin America, or manipulated by 
anti-intellectual politicians, such as Ronald Rea- 
gan. In a parallel vein, some have cautioned about 
the possibility of an American withdrawal from 
Vietnam producing a stab-in-the-back mentality 
and a new search for scapegoats such as that which 
followed America’s “loss? of China. As a caution, 
such a concern with consequences is salutary; car- 
ried to an extreme, it makes any sort of change 
seem unimaginably dangerous. 

Those who place narrow limits on legitimate be- 
havior do not suppose that they are demanding a 
stultification of human energy. A university ad- 
ministrator knows that manipulation of the exist- 
ing system can be satisfying, its complexity offering 
a pleasant challenge to ingenuity. He will probably 
enjoy explaining the arrangement of influence 
within the existing structure of authority and the 
methods of influencing decision-making. He will be 
able to explain the strategic use of language, what 
one has to say or avoid saying in various circum- 
stances to achieve one’s purposes. He may take a 
sleuth’s delight in determining where “the real 
power” lies behind the drifting smoke screen of 
procedural detail, and an honest broker's pride in 
helping people find their way to their objectives. 
Being profoundly aware of the complexities in- 
volved in implementing any policy, he will place 
great weight upon the advice of specialists. He may 
imply, even if he does not believe, that all valid 
issues are technical, and that specialists are by 
definition best equipped to handle a given problem. 

The Harvard administration’s response to the 
seizure of University Hall was in several respects 
representative of the outlook of administrative 
managers. The challenge was answered only tacti- 
cally. ‘The propriety of the use of force was taken 
as axiomatic, and the method of its use was ap- 
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proached as a matter for specialists to implement 
as they saw fit. President Pusey explained the ab- 
sence of university supervision of the execution of 
the police action by saying that “we had to leave 
it up to the professionals to do the job they were 
trained to do.” The result proved that ‘moralists 
may act immorally, but that managers cannot man- 
age them without a clear-cut moral mandate. The 
Harvard community would without question, have 
endorsed the use of force to clear University Hall 
if it had been accompanied by adequate control 
and supervision by faculty and’ student representa- 
tives. By employing only specialists in violence and 
giving them a free hand, Pusey succeeded in iso- 
lating not the offending demonstrators, but the 


administration from the community. No effort was _ 


made to forestall by advance consultation the ad- 
verse reaction of great numbers of faculty and stu- 
dents which Pusey anticipated. This reaction was 
approached as another managerial problem, to be 
dealt with after the forcible eviction of the dem- 
onstrators had been managed. 

The attitude which underlies.a manager’s con- 
duct is an aesthetic appreciation of his system as a 
fascinating and beautiful work: of art.: This senti- 
ment is sincere, even if unconscious or embarrass- 
ing for a hardheaded pragmatist to attempt to ex- 
press. If those who are being managed ‘do not. share 
the maniager’s basic orientation, however, its. super- 
ficial manifestations may seem peculiar indeed. 
For many students today there appears to be some- 
thing perverse or covert in the tendency of those in 
power to speak to them in exclusively tactical terms. 
These students do not themselves have an aesthetic 
appreciation of the delicate intricacies of the pow- 
er structure, nor can they discern this as a sincere 
.motivation on the part of managers who can only 
maneuver because they have forgotten how to com- 
municate their values to those who honestly can- 
not understand them. 

Students suspect the motives of those who avoid 
reference to ultimate principles. An emphasis on 
tactics is interpreted as a disingenuous evasion by 
people who have something to hide. Students re- 
spect authority; they assume it must know what it 
is doing. They assume the present system has a 
rationale which its exponents are perfectly aware 
of and. are aware needs to be. hidden. They see 
themselves being conned by indirection and ex- 
pected to. devote themselves to the mastery of the 
techniques of applied cynicism. Those in. author- 
ity are depicted as floundering captives of vested 
interests, contemptible in proportion to their ex- 
perience and stature. A man is not respected for his 
experience if this seems only to remove him that 
much further from the possibility ‘of independent 
moral action. — 

A dramatic indication of the difficulty of com- 
munication which. these differing perspectives pro- 
duce came during the “office hours for the faculty” 
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I. 
Your face is tense as wire within a wire 
When you consent to bed with sunlight flying. 
The dervish flashes up into the fire. | 
Not to be lost to love is to be dying. 


Molten and greedy, quivering in my arms, 


You gnaw, you tear, you moan beneath my prying. 


Our veins are full of sunlight as a field. 
Not to be lost to love is to be dying. 


These fearful bodies rage against our will. 
(Our love is truth and leaves no-room for lying.) 


‘These stones, these walls, this house, this windowsill 


Are not to be lost. To love is to be dying. 


Il. 
Outdoors the breeze blows childlike, notwithstanding 
Tomorrow it could be carrying sounds of war. 
As we pass, we turn toward each other 
Like lovers in a bed. 
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We preserve houseplants, growing creatures, 
By constancy of warmth. In their season 
Light airs are given entrance. We exclude only 
The brazen winds that turn flesh into stone. 
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Nourished by our senses and attentions 
` This house will open up into a palace 
Where children dress themselves'in royal robes 
And swagger with the certainty of angels. 


To hear one another’s voices without speaking 
Composes the music of this house. The time 
Of storms is welcomed as a penance. 
This house is silent and fragile as God. ` 
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which black Harvard students conducted in Unt 
versity Hall on April 18. Acting Dean Edward Ma- 
son, when recognized by the black student chairing 
the meeting, offered a few suggestions on tactics 
to the group. They had two alternatives, he said: 
either to make proposals to the faculty which they 
knew would not be accepted, or to make proposals 
of a type which the faculty could be reasonably 
expected to accept. Mason’s remarks were kindly, 
courteous, and well intentioned. A black student 
immediately rose to say that he saw no reason why 
they shouldn’t present the best program they knew 
how to devise; whether it would be acceptable or 
not was the faculty’s problem, not theirs. 

Notwithstanding the widespread use of loose 
rhetoric, most radical students are almost as non- 
ideological as the administrators they oppose. Most 
radicals are reluctant to conceptualize problems 
and solutions abstractly. The tactic of confrontation 
is essentially a moral witness and reproof, rather 
than a prelude to revolution. Radicals describe one 
another not in terms of their place on an ideological 
spectrum but in terms of their relative militance, a 
psychological attitude more suggestive of indigna- 
tion than analytical rigor. It is not surprising there- 
fore that radical students stress the importance of 
ad hoc objectives. They assert, for instance, that the 
Vietnam War is bad and should be opposed but are 
uncomfortable when asked if they would have 
fought in World War I, because they don’t like to 
admit they probably would have. 

At Harvard, protesters associated with the Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society referred constantly 
to their “Eight Demands,” which were all very 
specific actions the university was supposed to un- 
dertake, regarding ROTC, housing, and so forth. 
They insisted on sticking to these limited reform 
objectives, and denounced the demand of moder- 
ates for a sweeping examination of the university’s 
role and structure as a “Wall Street Journal plot.” 
Raising broad questions was seen as a diversionary 
tactic blurring clear-cut confrontation. Insofar as 
most student radicals have a philosophy, it is that 
everything about the existing system is bad and 
that consequently the only improvement one can 
expect will come in the form of concessions on 
specific tangible issues extracted from unwilling 
managers by force. The result, which is well suit- 
ed to a fluidly organized, action-oriented move- 
ment, is a fervent attachment to a constantly shift- 
ing set of demands, combined with a fatalistic 
acceptance of the durability of the system they 
confront. 

While students have intensified their demands 
for candor, university administrators find that in- 
stitutional as well as personal orientations have 
made an effective response increasingly difficult. 
The managerial generation has understood the uni- 
versity’s function to be the provision of specialists: 
specialists in teaching and research for the univer- 
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sity’s own purposes, specialists in other fields for the 
society at large. The university has thus developed 
not only internal complexity but also subtly rami- 
fying relations with the wider world, and in par- 
ticular with the government. The university’s 
training of officers for the armed services is only the 
most visible of an almost infinite variety of types of 
interdependence between the government and the 
university. An academic administrator's responsi- 
bilities place him in the middle as a mediator be- 
tween the university and the government, which 
makes it difficult for him to see himself as the uni- 
versity’s own man; his hands are tied by contractual 
and other types of dependence upon outside inter- 
ests. He finds it hard to be candid with his faculty 
and students, since he has to represent them to the 
government and the government to them. As men 
in the middle, administrative managers try to please 
two constituencies but may find themselves ex- 
cluded by both. 

The American university has evolved into the dis- 
persed multiversity which Clark Kerr praised. The 
multiversity has successfully trained specialists in 
almost every field of endeavor. What has been 
forgotten by many administrators who manage 
these academic conglomerates is that separate 
spheres of authority and expertise do not hold 
themselves together; they are held together by a 
sense of community and common purpose. Students 
want to know why they should devote themselves 
to specialized studies. A university which offers its 
members only boxes to put themselves in will not 
be more appreciated because it provides a great 
many different sorts of boxes. In the absence of 
normal interaction between members of a commu- 
nity, in the absence of established channels of ef- 
fective communication, the instigation of crises is 
an effective way to create instant communities, 
either by provoking old communities to new life or 
by creating altogether new entities. 

Students are making an honorable request of 
those who hold power over them: either explain 
your motives or don’t be surprised if we assume the 
worst. Obviously, there are some students who act 
in a fashion which no civilized community can 
tolerate. Obviously, there are some who suspect 
more than the motives of the managerial elite and 
who will not be satisfied by any clarification or al- 
teration of intent. But all dissidents who accuse 
are not criminals, just as all administrators who 
react tactically are not liars. Obviously, democratic 
decision-making on all issues facing an academic 
community is unworkable, but neither is hierarchi- 
cal decision-making workable unless it is accepted 
as legitimate. The structure of the university—and 
much else in this country—needs a renewed man- 
date of trust, which will come only if the central 
challenge to its legitimacy is recognized for what 
it is and answered directly in moral, not tactical, 
terms. 
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... the final dwarf of you 
That is woven and woven and waiting to be 
worm...” —WALLACE STEVENS 


e was so pleased with the reading 
glasses he had ordered through the 
catalogue and he was so ingenuous 
in his enthusiasm that the woman 
behind the counter, the Sears mail- 

order clerk, asked his permission to try them on. 
She was middle-aged too, or past middle age, like 
himself, and wore bifocals, as he did. He tendered 
them to her, and she put them on; but apparently 
they didn’t procure the same-results for her that 
they did for him. She looked down at the invoice in 
her hand with a rather bewildered expression and 
handed the. glasses back. 

“Not strong enough?” Kestrel asked sympatheti- 
cally. 

“I don’t know what they are.” She took refuge 
behind her own bifocals as if she had been dis- 
turbed by what she had seen. “But they’re not for 
me, that’s for sure.” ‘ 


“I was told by an optician some time ago that my 


eyes were still fairly young according to my age. So 
I got the weaker ones: forty to forty-five age group 
instead of my own, fifty-five to sixty.” 

She no longer seemed to be listening and had be- 
gun totting up the price of the glasses, the shipping 
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charge, and the sales tax. “Thats four twenty-one, 
please.” l ; 

He smiled, placed a five-dollar bill on the coun- 
ter, and while she made change, he slipped the 
glasses into their case and pocketed them. At least 
fifteen bucks to the good, he thought triumphantly; 
thats how much more the unholy alliance of opti- 
cians and the American Optical Society would have 
soaked him. True, the lenses weren’t prescription 
lenses and did nothing to correct his astigmatism. 
But that was a minor matter compared with the 


_boon the glasses would be when he hunted up a 


word in a dictionary or read a carpenter’s scale. He 
received his change, thanked the clerk, and folding 
the invoice, walked briskly through the center aisle 
of the store toward the doorway. Sears retail ‘store, 
compact with merchandise and glistening under its 
many fluorescents, was always an interesting place 
to Kestrel, especially the hardware department, 
with its array of highly polished tools. But he had 
no time to stop and browse today; his father was 
waiting for him in the car. 

‘The street he came out on was Water Street, the 
former commercial center of town. For many years 
Water Street had tried to keep abreast of the times 
by fusing new chromium trim onto old brick fa- 
cades. With the advent of the shopping plaza, the 
street seemed to have given up and become dor- 
mant, as if waiting for a rebirth. His car was on 
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Haymarket Street, the next street west. He crossed 
with the WALK of the traffic light and made his way 
up the inclined sidewalk that led sharply around the 
corner. Haymarket Street served as a kind of ancil- 
lary to Water Street.-It provided extra room for 
parking meters, ventilating ducts, and -traffic circu- 
lation. 

“Where to, Pop?” .He opened the car door and 
slipped in behind the wheel. “My errand’s all done. 
What are yours?” It was always necessary to shield 
Pop from the idea that the’ trip to town was being 
made on his behalf. Otherwise he would balk at 
going, and then sulk. 

His father continued to bow over his homemade 
cane. “I would like to-go to the First National. First 


to the First National in the plaza. I need a little ’ 


meat, a can tuna, a couple oranges. Then I want to 
go to the A & P and buy coffee.” Pop always adopted 
a whimsical, placating drawl when he wanted a 
favor. = 

“Why the A & P?” Kestrel sensed an old ruse. 
“Why not the First National coffee?” 


“I like A & P coffee better. I like better Eight 


O’Clock coffee. It ain’t so strong.’ 

“Oh, yes.” Eight O’Clock coffee was a cent cheaper 
than any other brand in town. The usual guile 
was at work. “I think you’d better shop in one place, 


Pop. No sense running to two places just to buy a - 


pound of coffee.” Kestrel hoped that the gravel 
that had entered his voice was lost in the starting 
of the motor. “You get better trades at the A & P 
anyway.” 

“OK. You want.A & P? So A & P.” 

Kestrel fastened his seat belt. The old boy would 
have him run all over town for a couple of cents. 
To save him a.couple of cents, blind to the expense 
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of running the car. As Norma said, Pop certainly” 


had a knack of bringing out the worst in people. 
Kestrel smirked and steered right to cross the rail- 
road tracks. Just a few days ago, before Pop arrived 
for the summer, she had proposed a scheme of 
levying a fifty-cent toll on everyone who accom- 
panied them to town and then suspending the rule 
for everyone except Pop. And this coming from 
Norma, the most generous of women... 
Behind them the bank and the abandoned the- 
ater, behind them the bowling alley and the car 
wash, they climbed Winslow Hill to the traffic light 


on the terrace and then drove on past the porticos . 


and the fanlights, the prim round windows of the 
fine homes of another age, to the rear entrance of 
the A & P parking lot. 

“OK, Pop?” Kestrel undid bits seat belt and got 
out of the car on one side as his father got out, 
more slowly, on the other. “Norma didn’t want any- 
thing special. Cigarettes. But I’ve got plenty of time. 
So shop for everything you need.” He preceded the 
old man to the glass door and held it open. Pop 
_ hobbled in on arthritic legs. “You know where the 
` car is, Pl be around somewhere.” 


“Yeh, Yeh.” The old man dismissed him with a 
curt wave of the hand. “I'll find you.” He hobbled 
over to the telescoped shopping carts in front of 
the brightly arranged aisles, separated one, and 
trundled it inside. ~ 

Kestrel debated with T: for a moment. It 
was just barely possible that Grant’s in the shop- 
ping plaza across the avenue had the kind of lock 
he was looking for, a freezer lock. He hadn’t thought 
of it while he was in Sears. On the impulse, he hur- 
ried to the edge of the A & P blacktop and crossed 
the highway to the immensity of the plaza parking 
area opposite. The First National where Pop had 
wanted to shop lay directly ahead, to the left of 
Grant's, and Kestrel realized he could as easily have _ 
stopped there as not. But it was the principle of 
the thing, he argued with himself. He resented be- 
ing gulled, being cajoled into doing his father a 
service for the wrong reason, for spurious reasons. 
It came back to what Norma said: Pop brought out 
the worst in, people. 

Grant’s had no freezer locks. They had bicycle 
locks with inordinately long hasps, but no freezer 
locks. Leaving the emporium, he hurried back 
toward the avenue, meanwhile trying to descry the 
car from a distance. Was his father already in it and 
observing his son’s breach of faith? No, he had 
beaten the old boy to it. He waited impatiently at 
the curb for an opening in the flux of traffic, crossed 
in haste, and panting slightly with exertion,- leaned 
against his car. “Oh, the cigarettes!” He started 
toward the A & P and reached the door just as 
his father emerged with a bag of groceries: on his 
arm. 

Kestrel hesitated. “Want a hand, Pop?” 

“I don’t need it.” The old man elbowed the ex- 
tended -hand to one side. “Here.” He pressed a 
batch of trading stamps into. the empty poan: 

“Why do you give me these?” , 

“I don’t want them. You save them.” 

-“I don’t save them.” 

“Your wife saves them.” 

“OK.” Kestrel followed his father to the car. 
“Now where?” ‘They both got in. 

“Maybe I could get a few day-old cookies down 
at Arlene’s. J like a few cookies in the house.” 

“I suppose so.” They had been on Water Street 
once, Kestrel was about to remind his father, but 
checked the impulse under a fleeting yet complex 
illumination of how the old man continually led 
away from any objection. Who could object to a 
few cookies in the house? “OK. Arlene’s.” 

“We don’t have to go if you ‘ain’t got time. ‘if 
you ‘re ina hurry to get home—” 

“Oh, I’m in no hurry,” Kestrel. said di: 
“No hurry at all. What else?” 

“Onion sets,” Pop took out his shopping list. 

“Onion sets at Russels Hardware Store. One 


pound.” He read the words as if the list shielded 


him from responsibility. “And that’s all.” 


“Onion sets at Russel’s.”:-Kestrel started the mo- 
tor. os 
“They had-hamburg.” The’ sign in the A & P 
window caught Pop’s eye. “I didn’t see that.” - 

“That’s the come-on for today. Do you want any?” 

“That ain’t bad. Forty-nine cents a pound. I 
could have used a little hamburg.” 

“I can still stop.” Kestrel made a token thrust at 
the brake pedal. 

“No. Too late. If I had.\more time to look 
around—” Pop sat back in regret. 

“Who said you didn’t have time?” 
-= “You don’t have to say. I can tell.” - 

Kestrel took a firmer grip on the steering wheel. 

“Instead I paid thirty-three cents a pound’ for 
chicken wings. Thirty-three cents,” the old man in- 
toned. “Nineteen cents a pound, twenty-one’ cents 


a. pound, most twenty-five cents a pound they charge 


in New York. Here in your state where they raise 
chickens, thirty-three cents ‘a pound!” 

“Pop,” Kestrel grated. “Your seat belt.” 

The old man felt behind him for the buckle and 
pushed’ it out of the way. 


hey drove back to the center of town. 
Arlene’s was at the south end.of Water 
Street. Kestrel spied an empty parking 
place, but it seemed too tight. He chose 
to drive on. “Best I can do, Pop,” he 
said apologetically, and parked the car beside a 
twelve-minute meter in front of the post office. 

“I saw back there a nice place near Arlene's.” , 

“Too many cars behind me. I didn’t want to 
hold up traffic.” 

“For them you got consideration,” Pop muttered. 
“But for me—” He got out of the car and hobbled 
in the direction of Arlene’s. There seemed to be a 





special emphasis about the way he -hobbled, as . 


though he were trying to impress the pain he felt 
on his son. 
Oh, hell, Kestrel thought as he waited.- He never 


could do anything to please his father. Ever since 


childhood. it had been that way. Still, he had to 
get over it. It was ridiculous to-bear a grudge against 
the old guy. There was nothing left of him. A little 
old dwarf in a baggy pan of coe The final dwarf. 
Kestrel smiled. 

The: car door opened. 

“That was snappy, Pop!” said Kestrel. 

His father slid into the seat with a self-satisfied 
look, shut the door, and picked up. his cane. 

“What about the cookies?” Kestrel asked. His 
father seemed to be flaunting the fact that he had 
made no purchase. 

“Another time,” said Pop airily. 

“Why? Didn’t they have anor cookies?” | 

“They had. ‘They had.” 

“Were they too high?’ 

“No, they was the regular half price.” 
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“Then for Pete’s sake why didn’t you get some?” 
“Phere was only one girl behind the counter and 
maybe ten customers.” _ 

“Oh, please! I come down. here for you-to buy 
cookies, and now you come back empty-handed.” 
Kestrel was sure the old man was retaliating for 
the way his son had parked the car. 

“Noo, nischi gefehrlich. I got yet a few cookies 
in the house.” = 

“Wait a minute.” Kestrel was loathe to start the 
engine. “That isn’t the point. You wanted to come 


‘down here to buy -cookies. I brought you -down. 


Now you. tell me you’ve got a few in the house.. 
Why don’t you buy some while you have a chance? 
Youre down here.” ` 
“I don’t need. them. -You would have to wait a 
for-sure fifteen minutes.” © > 
“I don’t care. I waited this long.” 
“I don’t need them!” his father snapped. “Mean- 


_time the money is by me, no?” 


“Well, for Christ sake!” Kestrel started the motor. 
“That's a fine trick. The whole trip down here is 
for nothing!” . 

-“So you'll be home a few minutes later to your 
wife. She won’t ‘miss you.’ ' His voice reeked with 


-con tempt.. i 


You son of a bitch! thought Kestrel. There it was 
again, the same mockery that had rankled so in 
childhood, in boyhood, in youth, disabling mockery 
against which there was no remedy and no redress. 
Furiously Kestrel steered into the near lane of traf- 
fic. Penney’s clothing store passed’ on one side like 
a standard of his wrath, and Woolworth’s across 
the street like another. And so did McClellan’s and 
Sears and the pawnshop. He madè a right turn at 
the traffic light, crossed the low bridge over the 
river, and climbed the opposite hill. He had almost 


reached their destination before he could. force 


himself to say, “Now you want onion sets.” . 
“Yeh, if he’s got,” said his father. 
Kestrel stopped the car. The hardware store was 


‘ across the street. He shut off the ignition and wait- 


ed. His father made no move to go. “Well?” Kes- 
trel asked. l 

“There's so much traffic,” said his -father. 

“Do you want me to go?” Compassion now made 
headway against his anger. “I suppose I can get 
across the street faster than you can.” 

“Go if you want to go. I’ll pay you later.” 

Kestrel got out of the car. “Onion sets, right?” 

“One pound, not’ more. You hear?” 

-Kestrel’s lip curled. With his back turned to his 
father, he could safely sneer. As if he would delib- 
erately buy more than a pound. 
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hey were on their way home now. 

Kestrel had bought the onion sets—and 

the freezer lock too, even though he 

had taken a longer time to shop than 

his father had anticipated. When he 
came out of the store, Pop was sitting half-turned 
around in his seat with a frown on his face, gazing 
fixedly in his direction. Fine, Kestrel had thought 
with a certain nervous malice as he quickened his 
step toward the car, it’s your turn now. And he 
had made some remark about how few clerks there 
were in all the stores on a Tuesday. 

“Oh, sure,’ was his father’s neutral reply. 

Town slipped past at a leisurely twenty-five miles 
an hour: shade tree and utility pole, service station 
and abandoned cemetery. 

“This time 1 got my supply of matzohs for the 
summer. I brought five pounds from New York.” 

“Five pounds! All that way on a bus?” Kestrel 
felt a little indulgent after his own retaliation. 
“You must really like them.” 

“Oh, for a matzoh I’m crazy,” said his father. “I 
eat matzohs not only on Passover.” 

“That’s evident.” 

“With a matzoh you got a bite or you got a meal,” 
Pop continued sententiously. “It's crisp, good, or 
you can dunk it in coffee. There’s matzoh-brei, mat- 
zoh kugel, matzoh pancakes. You can crumble it. 
Dip in it. It's better than cracker meal. A lot cheap- 
er too, believe me, especially if you go down to the 
East Side to get the broken ones.” 

“Marvelous. Can you wipe up gravy with a mat- 
zoh?” 

“Of course you can wipe up gravy. You forgot 
already. You wet the matzoh before you sit down 
to eat, and it becomes soft like bread.” 

“The stuffs universal,” Kestrel twitted. “Khru- 
shchev should have known better than to ban 
them.” 

“Oh, that dog!’ said Pop. 

The Gulf station was passing, with its used-car 
lot in front and its desolate auto graveyard in the 
rear. “You know, Pop—"” Kestrel began, and then 
stopped. He had been on the point of remarking 
that matzohs could be bought in the chain stores in 
town, but they would be more expensive. “Oh, 
well—” 

“What?” his father asked. 

“Nothing.” 

They drove on in silence. Some of the newly con- 
structed houses slipped by, the cute little boxes, as 
Norma called them, gray and brown and red, that 
had begun to line the highway. 

Pop fingered the onion sets in the bag, picked 
out a withered one, and let it fall back significantly. 
He still hadn't paid for them. “Noo, there was a 
big fuss here over this Kennedy?” He put the bag 
to one side. 

“This Kennedy?” Kestrel was startled. “Which 
Kennedy?” 
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“Bobby Kennedy. About John Kennedy I’m not 
talking.” 

“OF course. Everyone was shocked, just as with 
John Kennedy. Why?” 

His father leaned on his cane and smiled. “I'm 
only sorry the other one wasn't shot too before he 
became President.” 

Kestrel’s face furrowed as he gkanced into the 
rearview mirror. For a moment it seemed to him 
that the old man’s tone of voice was almost solici- 
tous, as though he wished John Kennedy had been 
spared the trials of the presidency. He turned to 
look at his father, still smiling ambiguously. “What 
do you mean, Pop?” 

“I mean both of them should have been shot be- 
fore they became President. We would all be better 
of.” 

“Why? I don’t get you. I was no admirer of the 
Kennedys but—” 

“Why?” The new sign advertising the Grand 
View Motel 6 Mi. vanished on the right among 
second-growth trees. “The Niggehs!” Pop said ve- 
hemently. Where the sheep had once ranged, the 
juniper-studded field on the left reeled about the 
corrugated-iron sheep cote in the distance. “The 
Niggehs, thats why.” 

“The Niggers?” Kestrel repeated stunned. 

“Yeh, the Niggehs! What they made such a good 
friend from the Niggehs! You're such a good friend 
from the Niggehs? There!” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Good for them!” 

“But that’s got nothing to do with it!” Kestrel’s 
voice sharpened. “That wasn’t why they were shot.” 
“No. But that’s why I’m glad they was shot.” 

Whew, Kestrel whistled silently to himself; you 
goddamned venomous little worm! 

“You know, you can’t talk to a Niggeh no more 
since the Kennedys?” his father demanded. “Not to 
a man, not to a woman, not to a child. Even a 
child’ll tell you: go to hell, you old white fool.” 

“I see. I wish you'd put your seat belt on, Pop.” 
Kestrel tapped the buckle of his own. 

“I don’t like it.” 

“You'd like going through the windshield less.” 

“I don’t wear that kind. I told you. When you 
get them so they go around the shoulder, then TH 
wear them. They press me here.” He rubbed his 
abdomen. ` 

You damned idiot; Kestrel stared straight ahead. 

“The Kennedys,” said his father. ‘““There’s where 
the mugging and the robbing started. Only Ken- 
nedys. Noo, sure, they know a President is their 
friend. So whatever they do, he'll say: Nebich! It’s 
a pity! So they rape,” he slapped his hands together, 
“so they rob, so they mug, so they loot. That poor 
Jewish man what they hit him in the face with a 
bottle last week in the subway—a plain Jewish 
working man—the Kennedys is the cause of all that!” 

The side road where they lived was only a short 


distance away, and peering deeply into the rear- 
view mirror, ‘Kestrel saw himself forbidding. and 
ominous against the empty highway. Was the old 


man baiting him this last time in retaliation for 


having been made to wait, or were his own thoughts 
about his father of such force that they communi- 
cated? He could almost believe ‘it. “Nobody is the 
cause,” said Kestrel. “Nobody in particular. All of 
us.” 

“All of us? Go! You and the other philosophes. I 
had something to do with that Niggeh what he 
mugged me in the elevator and took away my watch 
_and two hundred and eight dollars? And put me in 
the hospital? And who knows, gave me this arthri- 
tis? You should have seen that detective how he 
beat his fist on the wall when he seen my face. And 
the others what they get mugged and beat up—and 
raped. They the cause of it? With you pope 
you can’t talk.” 

“OK. 33 


“Come live in New York a few months, you'll see. 


Lers see how you'll be a philosophe.” 
“OK.” Kestrel braked the car gently, made his 
left turn into the side road with a minimum of 


' swerve. 


Pop glanced at the crowds of white cockerels be- 
hind the screen in the big doorways of the thrée- 
story broiler plant on the corner. “You should see 
them in the waiters’ union, how they push us away 
when there’s a good job—in the Waldorf or where. 
The best is for them. Old waiters like me, white 
waiters—throw them out and make jobs for them. 
They come first!” 

Oh, shit. Kestrel pressed his foot down on the 
accelerator. 

“Everything all at once,” Pop continued. “More, 
more! Colleges and schools and beaches and motels. 
-= Regular princes. make from them. And yesterday 
they -was eating each other.” 

The stretch of road they were approaching had 
been cut through ledge—straightened out—leaving 
a few run-down buildings stranded in the bend on 
the left. On the right was the ledge. On top of it, 
in the gloom of overhanging trees, he had once seen 
two pretty deer, a buck and a doe, poised for flight, 
and the memory of the sight always drew-his gaze 
to the spot thereafter. Two inches to the right, he 
thought, two inches that way with the steering 
wheel, and it would all be over with the old fool. 
Just two inches now; hed go through the wind- 
shield like a maul, he’d slam that rusty granite. And 


who would know? Instinctively Kestrel shied away 


from the rough shoulder of the road. “Don’t you 
think that’s enough of politics, Pop?” 

“Sure. On another’s behind it’s good to smack, 
like they say. Here in the country you don’t. see a 
schwartzer face for I don’t know. A mile. How will 
it-be if they moved next door?” 

“Oh, please!” 
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“Yeh,” his father nodded. “You'll be just like me 
in a few years. Just wait. All I’m saying you'll say.” 

A truck came over the brow of the hill. Top- 
heavy and loaded with logs, it picked up momen- 
tum as it rolled downhill toward them, lurched at 
the road’s shoulder. And once again Kestrel heard 
himself urge: two inches on this wheel, a glancing 
blow, and the brakes. He skirted the other vehicle, 
glimpsed its driver, Reynolds, owner of a nearby . 
lumber mill. “That was Reynolds,” he said to Pop. 

Pop rejected the overture with a slighting ges- 
ture. “You'll be just like me. Wait. I seen already 
philosophes like you. Your cousin Louis Cantor 
when he lived was a philosophe, a socialist. Every 
time he came to the house he brought the socialist 
Call. So what happened in the end? He laughed 
from it. ‘What a fool I was,’ he used to say.” 

The top of ‘Turner’s Hill was open on the left, - 
open and sloping downward over sunlit boulders 
toward the woodland and the river valley. Almost 
inviting it seemed, inviting for a hideous spin and 
a rending of metal. Who would survive? Kestrel 
held the car grimly to the center of the road. 

“And that’s what you'll say,” said Pop. 

“You think so?” 

“I know it.” 

“All right. Then let’s drop it. I’m driving a car.” 

“Ah, if there only was a Verwoerd here like in 
South Africa,” Pop lamented. “A Verwoerd. He 
should be like a. bulldozer for those brutes. Even a 
Wallace. A Wallace I would vote for.” 

Kestrel could feel his jaw tremble. Christ, if the 
old fool didn’t stop— They still had two miles to 
go. “Thats enough!” 

Pop hitched a scornful shoulder, crossed his legs 
over his cane. “So what did you get at Sears?” 

“At Sears? Oh. Reading glasses.” 

“Reading glasses? At Sears?” 

“Yes, they have them. I’ve been getting my bi- 
focals chipped working around the place.” 

“How much did they cost?” 

Brusquely Kestrel pulled the case out of his pock- . 
et, handed it to his father. “Here. You tell me.” 

The old man took the spectacles out of their 
sheath, appraised them, and adjusted them on his 
nose. “Oy!” He recoiled. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“You're going right into the stone wall.” Pop’ 
pulled the glasses off. | 

“I am?” 

“Into a stone wall. I mean they look like it. Pheh! 


~ 


- Only from Sears you can buy glasses like this.” He 


slipped them into the case, handed the case to his 
son. 

Kestrel sighed. He felt shriveled. He removed a 
hand from the wheel, replaced the ac in his 
pocket. 

“Boy, you gave me some scare!” The. old. man 
groped beside him for the seat-belt Buckles.’ 5 
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=- THE VILLAG 


I. JANUARY 22, 1932 


Could a four-year-old look out of a square sedan 

(A Studebaker Six in currency green 

With wooden artillery wheels) and see a scene 

Of snow, light lavender, landing on deepening blue 
Buildings built out of red-violet bricks, and black 
Passersby passing by over the widening white 
Streets darkening. blue, under a thickening white 
_ Sky suddenly undergoing sheer twilight, 
And the yellow but whitening streetlights coming on, 
And remember it now, though the likelihood is gone 
. That it ever happened at all, and the village is gone 
That it ever could'‘happen in? Memory, guttering out, 
` Apparently, finally flares up and banishes doubt. 
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Il. MAY 29, 1941 


Tring. Bells 

On grocers’ boys’ bicycles ring, 
Followed, on cue, 

By the jaunty one-note of prayers at two 
Near churches; taxi horns, a-hunt, 
Come in for treble; next, the tickety bass 
Of chain-driven Diamond 'T’s, gone elephantine 
And stove-enameled conifer green 
Down Greenwich Avenue. 

Out of the Earle 

I issue at half-past thirteen, 


` Struck, like a floral clock, 


By seasonal 

Manifestations: unreasonable 

NYU girls out in their bobby socks 

And rayon blouses; meek boys with their books 
Who have already molted mackinaws; 
Desarrolimiento of 

New chrome-green leaves; a rose, 

Got, blooming, out of bed; and Mrs. Roos- 
Evelt and Sarah Delano 

Descending the front stoop of a Jamesian 
House facing south against the Square, the sun— 
Who, curveting, his half coursenot yet run,. 
Infects the earth with crescence: 

And the presence 

Of process, seen in un-top-hatted, 
Un-frock-coated burghers and their sons 

And daughters, taking over 

All title, right, and interest soever 

In this, now their . 

Property, Washington Square. | 


THE SEASONS 


£ 


To Saul Touster 





II. DECEMBER 29, 1949 IV. JULY 14, 1951 


The Hotel Storia ascends A summer lull arrives in the West Village, 


Above me and my new wife; ends! 
Eight stories of decline, despair, 
Iron beds and hand-washed underwear 


Transmuting houses into silent salvage 
Of the last century, streets into wreckage 
Uncalled-for by do-gooders who police 


Above us and our leatherette 

Chattels, still grounded on the wet 
Gray tessellated lobby floor. 

Soon, through a dingy, numbered door, 


“The moderniqueness of our ways, patrol 
The sanitation of our urban soul. 
What I mean is, devoid of people, all 
Our dwellings freeze and rust in desuetude, 
We'll enter into our new home, Fur over with untenancy, glaze gray 
Provincials in Imperial Rome 
To seek their fortune, or, at least, 
To find a job. The wedding feast 


Digested and metabolized, 


With summer’s dust and incivility, 

With lack of language and engagement, while | 
‘Their occupants sport, mutate, and transform 
Themselves, play at dissembling the god Norm 
From forward bases at Fire Island. But— 
Exception proving rules, dissolving doubt— 
Young Gordon Walker, fledgling editor, 


Diminishes in idealized 

Group photographs, and hard today 
Shunts us together and at bay. 

Outside the soot-webbed window, sleet 
Scourges the vista of Eighth Street; 
Inside, the radiators clack 

And talk and tell us to go back 

Where we came from. A lone pecan 


My daylong colleague in the corridors 

Of Power & Leicht, the trade-book publishers, 

Is at home to the residue in his 

Acute apartment in an angle of 

Abingdon Square. And they’re all there, the rear- 
Falls from your lunch, a sticky bun, Guard of the garrison of Fort New York: 
The skeleton defense of skinny girls 
Who tap the typewriters of summertime; 


The pale male workers who know no time off - 


And bounces on the trampoline 
Of the torn bedspread. In the mean 
Distance of winter, a man sighs, 
A bedstead creaks, a woman cries. Because too recently employed; the old 


Manhattan hands, in patched and gin-stained tweeds; 
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THE VILLAGE: THE SEASONS 


‘The writers (Walker’s one) , who see in their 
City as desert an oasis of 
Silence and time to execute their plots 
Against the state of things, but fall a prey 
To day succeeding day alone, and call ` 
A party to restore themselves to all 
The inside jokes of winter, in whose caul 
People click, kiss like billiard balls, and fall, 
Insensible, into odd pockets. Dense 
As gander-feather winter snow, intense 
As inextinguishable summer sun 
At five o'clock (which it now is) , the noise 
Of Walker’s congeries of girls and boys 
Foregathered in their gabbling gratitude ` 
Strikes down the stairwell from the altitude 
Of his wide-open walk-up, beckoning 
Me, solo, wife gone north, to sickening 
‘Top-story heat and talk jackhammering 
Upon the anvils of all ears. “Christ, Lou, you’re here,” 
Whoops Walker, topping up a jelly jar 
(“‘Crabapple,” says the label, still stuck on) 
With gin and tonic, a blue liquid smoke 
That seeks its level in my unexplored 
Interior, and sends back a sonar ping ~ 
To echo in my head. Two more blue gins. 
The sweat that mists my glasses interdicts 
My sizing up my interlocutor, 
Who is, I think, the girl who lives next door, 
A long-necked, fiddleheaded, celliform 
„Girl cellist propped on an improbably 
Slim leg. Gin pings are now continuous. 


? 
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The room swings in its gimbals. In the bat 
Is silence, blessed, relative, untorn 

By the cool drizzle of the bathtub tap, 

A clear and present invitation. Like 

A climber conquering K.28, 

I clamber over the white porcelain 

Rock face, through whitish veils of rubber 
Shower curtain, and at length, full-dressed 
In the encaustic crater, where a fine 
‘Thread of cold-water irrigates my feet, 

To sleep, perchance to dream of winter in 
The Village, fat with its full complement 
Of refugees returned to their own turf— 
Unspringy as it is—in a strong surf 

Of retrogressing lemmings, faces fixed 

On the unlovely birthplace of their mixed 
Emotions, marriages, media, and met- 


‘Aphors. Lord God of hosts, be with them y 


by L. E. Sissman 


THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE POWER 


Will Richard M. Nixon restore 
the mandate laid down by the 
Founding Fathers that only Con- 
gress may, commit the United States 
to war? Or will he insist, as several 
of his recent predecessors have, on 
keeping the power in his own hands? 

In the first months of his term, 
President Nixon is necessarily pre- 
occupied with liquidation of the war 
in Vietnam. The unpopularity of 
that war may seem to guarantee im- 
munity from any similar venture in 
the foreseeable future. But the latter 
half of the twentieth century has 
proved to be extremely unpredict- 
able, The possibility of a Nixon war, 
comparable with a Truman war in 
Korea and a Kennedy and Johnson 
war in Vietnam, cannot be dismissed 
as a wholly groundless fear so long 
as the President may decide for him- 
self when and where major wars are 
to be fought. 

Nothing is clearer in our history 
than the intent of the framers to 
deny this power to the President. 
Not only did they grant Congress 
the exclusive power to declare war; 
they also gave Congress power to 
raise and support armies and a navy, 
to control reprisals, and to “make 
rules concerning captures on land 
and water.’ The Constitutional 
Convention of 17847 was so deter- 
mined to prevent presidential wars 
that it refused to confer the execu- 
tive function on one person until af- 
ter it had stripped the office of the 
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power to make war. The only con- 
cession was a change in the con- 
gressional authorization from “make 
war” to “declare war.” The purpose 
here was, as Madison made clear in 
his reports’ of the convention, to 
leave “to the Executive the power to 
repel sudden attacks.” 

In recent decades, however, this 
limited power to use the armed 
forces in holding operations has 
been inflated to seemingly limitless 
proportions. Our own generation 
has seen Presidents commit the 
country to three bloody wars—once 
in advance of congressional action, 
once without any congressional ac- 
tion, and once with only a misguided 
gesture on the part of Congress. In 
their blatant efforts to justify these 
actions, the Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Johnson Administrations laid claim 
to “inherent powers” broad enough 
to control the course of the nation 
in any future emergency. 

After the war in Vietnam turned 
sour, the Senate raised a furor over 
the methods by which President 
Johnson had committed more than 
half a million Americans to it. The 
Foreign Relations Committee high- 
lighted the perils of executive war- 
making in a series of hearings. Its 
report to the nation ended with this 
biting conclusion: 

The concentration in the hands 
of the President of virtually unlim- 
ited authority over matters of war 
and peace has all but removed the 





by Merlo J. Pusey 


limits to executive power in the 
most important single area of our 
national life. Until they are restored 
the American people will be threat- 
ened with tyranny or disaster. 


In some measure this rebuke to 
the President reflected bad blood be- 
tween Lyndon Johnson and Senator 
J. William Fulbright, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 
Yet the report was adopted by a vote 
of 16 to o. Administration Demo- 
crats as well as the disgruntled Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans were ex- 
pressing a state of alarm in Congress 
over presidential usurpation of the 
war power. 

‘The threatened clash between the 
Johnson Administration and the 
Senate did not come to a head in the 
goth Congress because of the presi- 
dential election and the peace talks 
in Paris. With delicate negotiations 
undér way to end the war, the time 
was not ripe for an official assault 
on the maneuvers which took us into 
it. Fulbright discarded a fiery speech 
which had been prepared for the 
anticipated showdown, and Lyndon 
Johnson left office without having 
to face this particular whirlwind 
which the war in Vietnam stirred 
up. Nevertheless, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has become a focal 
center of a rising national storm over 
the sending of men into battle any- 
where in the world without any de- 
cision by Congress that either limited 
hostilities or full-scale war is in order. 


er 


Fulbright and his colleagues see 
Vietnam as the most flagrant exam- 
ple of executive warmaking, but it 
is the trend which is most alarming. 

In the case of World War Il, 
Roosevelt moved from giving muni- 
tions to Hitler’s enemies under the 
Lend-Lease Act to the convoying of 
vessels carrying supplies to Britain 
and the giving of information about 
German raiders. When an American 
destroyer, the U.S.S. Greer, was at- 
tacked by a German U-boat after it 
had followed the U-boat for three 
hours and broadcast its position to a 
British plane dropping depth 
charges, FDR distorted the incident 
and used it as an excuse for ordering 
American craft to shoot on sight at 
German and Italian warships in the 
western half of the Atlantic. Appar- 
ently Roosevelt made his agonizing 
decision out of fear that Congress 
would not abandon its tottering 
neutrality policy. But there is noth- 
ing in the Constitution which says 
the President may take over the pow- 
er to go to war when he thinks Con- 
gress will not exercise it. 

In the case of Korea, President 
Truman seemed to act as if the pow- 
er to send Americans into battle had 
been shifted to the United Nations. 
All his orders were embellished with 
UN sanctions. Actually, however, 
he committed American air and 
naval units to the defense of South 
Korea before the UN Security Coun- 
cil even recommended it. The Pres- 
ident used regular American forces 
because the UN had no military 
units of its own, as the charter had 
contemplated it would have. The 
Security Council could merely call 
upon the member nations to aid the 
beleaguered South Koreans. A. call 
of this kind could not give the Presi- 
dent any authority he did not previ- 
ously have, but Truman used it as 
justification for carrying on a major 
war for three years, without going to 
Congress except for appropriations. 
His objective—to save a victim of 
Communist aggression—was highly 
laudable, but worthy motives do not 
excuse the abuse of power. 

President Johnson was more sub- 
tle when he decided on his venture 
in Vietnam. The Eisenhower and 
- Kennedy Administrations had been 


giving ever increasing aid to South 
Vietnam without arresting the drift 
toward chaos and defeat. So LBJ 
seized upon two minor incidents in 
the Gulf of Tonkin in the midst of 
his 1964 political campaign as an 
excuse for what Bill Moyers, his one- 
time press secretary, has called a 
“psychological gambit.” First, he or- 
dered a sixty-four-plane raid on a 
nearby North Vietnamese base as a 
reprisal for the Tonkin Gulf inci- 
dents, in which the American per- 
sonnel had suffered no injuries and 
the American vessels no appreciable 
damage. ‘Then he asked Congress to 
pass a resolution which his Under- 
secretary of State, Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, later described as a 
“functional declaration of war,” al- 
though it was merely a gesture. 

According to Moyers, this double 
play was designed to intimidate Ha- 
noi and thus end its attempted sub- 
version of South Vietnam. But Ha- 
noi called the bluff, and the struggle 
escalated for four years, with the 
loss of more than 35,000 American 
lives. As the war dragged wearily on, 
disillusionment fed on the disclo- 
sures that Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara had given Congress 
a biased account of the Tonkin Gulf 
incidents. Congress itself had acted 
with frantic haste, without even at- 
tempting to learn the facts. By 1967 
most leaders in Congress were deeply 
troubled, but they had given away 
their power. They could only vow 
that it would not happen again. 

To justify these acts of executive 
warmaking, a group of official power 
stretchers have been at work. Their 
task has been to transform the au- 
thority of the Commander in Chief 
“to repel sudden attacks’ into an 
unlimited license to employ the 
armed forces. Probably the most fan- 
tastic claim is to be found in a State 
Department pamphlet entitled “The 
Legality of U.S. Participation in the 
Defense of Viet-Nam.” In it the De- 
partment’s legal adviser, Leonard C. 
Meeker, offered this gem of free- 
wheeling induction: 


Under our Constitution it is the 
President who must decide when an 
armed attack has occurred. He has 
also the constitutional responsibil- 
ity for determining what measures 


of defense are required when the 
peace and safety of the United 
States are endangered. If he con- 
siders that deployment of U.S. forces 
to South Viet-Nam is required, and 
that military measures against the 
source of Communist aggression in 
North Viet-Nam are necessary, he is 
constitutionally empowered to take 
those measures. 


President Johnson seemed to un- 
derwrite this expansive view when 
he responded to a question about 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution at his 
news conference on August 18, 1967. 
“We stated then, and we repeat 
now,” he said, “we did not think the 
resolution was necessary to do what 
we did and what we’re doing.” In 
other words, he had asked Congress 
to applaud his venture in Vietnam 
only for the psychological effect, the 
appearance of national unity. But 
the hard decision between fighting 
a war or not doing so was one for 
the President to make. 

As the Nixon Administration took 
over the reins in Washington, there- 
fore, executive warmaking was well 
entrenched in both theory and prac- 
tice. Burning resentment against it 
had been manifested, but the al- 
tered state of affairs has had White 
House power behind it, and no 
means of restoring the historical re- 
straints has yet been devised. 





Away from the guns 





The atmosphere of 1969 may be 
conducive to a solution of this old 
dilemma. The past reluctance to 
tackle the problem has largely evap- 
orated because of the experience in 
Vietnam and the realization of Con- 
gress that continued inaction would 
mean firmer lodgment of the war 
power in the White House. It is clear 
that the solution, if there is to be 
one, must be worked out while the 
constitutional principles can be dis- 
cussed on their merits, not under the 
guns of a national crisis. 

The Nixon Administration has 
some additional incentives to join in 
a rational accommodation. The first 
of these is an understandable desire 
to keep its own skirts free from the 
opprobrium attached to the Tonkin 


Gulf resolution. A second might 
well be alignment of its policy with 
that of the late President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Despite his own mili- 
tary background, Eisenhower took a 
strong stand against the commit- 
ment of American troops to war 
without action by Congress. When 
it appeared that Communist China 
might attack Formosa in 1955, he 
asked Congress for specific but limit- 
ed authority to protect Formosa and 
the Pescadores by force if necessary. 
After a spirited debate in the Senate, 
Congress acquiesced with large ma- 
jorities in both houses. 

The Formosa resolution was a sig- 
nificant reversion to the practice fol- 
lowed in the early days of the repub- 
lic. President John Adams went to 
Congress for authority to use force 
on a limited scale in the undeclared 
war with France. President ‘Thomas 
Jefferson similarly asked Congress 
for authority to engage in limited 
naval operations against the Barbary 
pirates. Neither deemed a declara- 
tion of war to be appropriate, but 
both recognized the right of Con- 
gress to initiate limited war as well 
as to declare full-scale war. 

Senator Fulbright and his com- 
mittee have pointed to this tech- 
nique of authorizing limited war 
measures as being highly useful in 
our day. Declarations of war are 
even more out of style now than in 
the 1790s. Communist aggression of- 
ten poses a challenge which cannot 
be rationally met by a declaration 
of war. In such cases there is a con- 
stitutional alternative to unlimited 
presidential discretion—the authori- 
zation of limited military action for 
a specific purpose. 

The differences between the For- 
mosa resolution and the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution are broad and fun- 
damental. The first invoked the 
power of Congress for a specific but 
limited purpose, leaving to the Pres- 
ident only the discretion of imple- 
menting the policy if events should 
make it necessary. The second grant- 
ed no authority. Rather, it said that 
the United States was “prepared, as 
P= SSS ea Sa ee ee 
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the President determines, to take all 
necessary steps” to help South Viet- 
nam in its struggle against aggres- 
sion. It was not an exercise of the 
war power but merely a congres- 
sional abdication in favor of full dis- 
cretion for the President, and in 
practice it was so interpreted. 


Overawed Congress 


The Nixon Administration could 
greatly relieve the tension in Con- 
gress and the country by indicating 
a willingness to return to the Ad- 
ams-Jefferson-Eisenhower concept of 
the war power. The White House 
and the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee might then find some way of giv- 
ing effect to such a policy, through 
a war powers act or otherwise. 

The initiative will have to come, 
however, from the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The committee was 
appallingly slow in facing up to its 
responsibilities. Until Vietnam dem- 
onstrated the perils of executive war- 
making with unmistakable plain- 
ness, the committee had taken the 
lead in the greatest power giveaway 
of the century. Its 1967 report at- 
tempted to explain this supine con- 
duct by saying that the country was 
not yet fully adjusted to its global 
role, that Congress had been “over- 
awed by the cult of executive exper- 
tise,” and that Congress had fallen 
into the habit of giving the Presi- 
dent a free hand as “a kind of pen- 
ance for its prewar isolationism.” 
There is a note of candid sincerity 
in this confession. Yet it is a flimsy 
excuse for Such a colossal upset in 
the constitutional balance of power. 

Restoration of the war power to 
Congress appears to be by all odds 
the most important task that will 
confront the committee during the 
gist Congress. Unfortunately, the 
Fulbright resolution (first intro- 
duced in 1967 as S. Res. 151 and 
revived this year as S. Res. 85) does 
not do the job. As sent to the Senate, 
it merely expresses the “sense of 
the Senate’ that a United States 
commitment to a foreign power 
could result only from “a treaty, 
convention, or other legislative in- 
strumentality specifically intended 





to give effect to such a commitment.” 

It is not so much foreign commit- 
ments as the manner in which the 
President and Congress will respond 
to national crises involving the use 
of armed forces which needs to be 
defined. No loose, unofficial under- 
standing will do. The problem for 
Congress is the reassertion of its 
authority to decide the issue of war 
or peace, whether the question is 
one of limited war or of full-scale 
war. The problem for the White 
House is recognition and respect for 
this congressional authority, while 
clinging resolutely to its control of 
foreign policy short of making war 
and to its essential right to repel 
sudden attacks. 

In return for a reasonable atti- 
tude on the part of the White 
House, Congress could recognize by 
law the right of the President to 
send troops to any country bound 
to us by a mutual defense treaty, 
making an attack upon one an at- 
tack upon all. This would mean that 
the President could, under exist- 
ing treaties, respond immediately, 
with forces properly at hand, to any 
attack in the Western Hemisphere 
or any part of NATO. Response to 
an attack would not, however, au- 
tomatically mean war. With the war 
power back in the hands of Con- 
gress, that body would have to de- 
cide upon any commitment beyond 
temporary holding operations. It 
would also have to approve in ad- 
vance any stationing of American 
troops abroad outside NATO and 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The problem is admittedly deli- 
cate and complicated. It may take 
many years to evolve a system that 
will leave ample room for executive 
leadership and legislative responsi- 


bility. But if this course is fraught 


with difficulties and some dangers, 
they are minor compared with the 
frightening risks of one-man deci- 
sions involving the fate of the na- 
tion. Vietnam should be our last 
war initiated and carried on solely 
at the discretion of the President. 
But it is not likely to be unless Con- 
gress sets up a feasible alternative, 
and unless public opinion compels. 
abandonment of the doctrine of pres- 
idential power to make war. 
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he most singular feature of stock market litera- 
ture to date has been title rather than content. 
The remarkable success of Nicholas Darvas’ How 
I Made Two Million Dollars in the Stock Market, 
and more recently, Morton Shulman’s Anyone Can 
Make a Million, can be owed, in part, to the clever 
way in which they appeal to those souls who believe 
that making money in the securities market is so 
extraordinarily simple that anyone can make a 
million. It is also interesting to note that given the 
wide circulation of these books and others like 
them, we are not experiencing a sharp increase in 
the number of millionaires in America. Being liter- 
ate, it seems, doesn’t guarantee success on Wall 
Street. 

The reader, therefore, should be forewarned. 
This article doesn’t promise unbelievable wealth 
without risk. It attempts to explain some of the 
speculative techniques practiced in the stock market, 
without risk. It attempts to explain some of the 
speculative techniques practiced in the stock market, 
and it should be emphasized that we are speaking 
of speculation, not investment. Most people believe 
that the only way to make money in the market 
is to buy a stock and hope that it goes up. Many of 
the sophisticated speculative techniques available 
to the market operator are unknown to the novice. 
The operators of the “go-go funds,” the people who 
trade for huge trust and corporate portfolios, and 
the other money-manager types that “Adam. Smith” 
discusses in The Money Game understand and oc- 
casionally use the techniques outlined here. But 
this article is for the individual who doesn’t know 
all the rules of the game, and it is being written 
on the premise that in the years to come it will be 
only the dullest of conversationalists who will re- 
late that they lost money by buying a stock which 
subsequently went down. 


Leverage 


The word leverage really has two distinct defini- 
tions. Nevertheless both are important to the 
market speculator and should be understood by 
him. The first deals with corporate finance, while 
the second is concerned with trading techniques. 

A leveraged company, simply stated, is a company 
whose capital structure is made up, in large degree, 
by debt. Since debt doesn’t represent ownership 
and interest on the debt is a pre-tax charge (unlike 
dividends paid to stockholders, which of course 
come out of profits), this means that a small in- 
crease in sales or a similar reduction in costs can 
cause a large increase in per share earnings. To 
make this clear, let us take an example of two 
separate companies, both of which are involved in 
the manufacture of ladies’ undergarments. 


Capitalization Structure of Unmentionables 
Incorporated 
$500M at 5% /1998 
50,000 shares of common stock marketed to 
the public at $10 per share. 
Capitalization Structure of the Nightie Corpo- 
ration 
100,000 shares of common stock marketed to 
the public at $10 per share. 

It should be pointed out here that both of these 
companies have original capital of one million 
dollars. Unmentionables Incorporated decided that 
best operating results could be achieved by a com- 
bination of debt and equity financing. The Nightie 
Corporation, on the other hand, felt that it would 
rather have no fixed obligations but a greater 
amount of shares outstanding. At the end of 1966 
Jet us assume their earnings results looked some- 
thing like this. 





Unmentionables Incorporated 





Gross sales $500,000 
less: 

Total cost of doing business $300,000 

Interest on $500M at 5% 2,000 

Earnings before taxes $175,000 

Less taxes at 50% 87,500 

Net earnings $ 87,500 


Earnings per share based on 50,000 shares: $1.95 





The Nightie Corporation 





Sales $500,000 

Less cost of goods $300,000 
Interest (um 
Earnings before taxes $200,000 
Less taxes at 50% 100,000 
Net earnings $100,000 


Earnings per share based on 100,000 shares out- 
standing: $1.00 


Obyiously Unmentionables Incorporated per- 
formed better for its shareholders even though 
sales, taxes, and costs of goods and services were 
the same as those of the second company. Let us 
now assume that companies in this kind of enter- 
prise usually sell at about 10 times their earnings 
per share. Value judgments like this are ordinarily 
useless, but this kind of assumption serves a useful 
purpose in explaining the influence of leverage on 
the price of a stock. Accepting the 10 times earning 
hypothesis, we can readily see that Unmentionables 
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Incorporated will sell at 171 per share, where- 


as the Nightie Corporation will sell only. at 10. 

Another year goes by, and the market for lin- 
gerie expands considerably. The 1967 results look 
like this. . 





Unmentionables Incorporated 





Sales 





$1,000,000 

Cost of goods 600,000 

Interest + 25,000 

Earnings before taxes — -$ “375,000 

‘Taxes at 50%, 187,500 

' Net earnings $ 187,500 
`~ Earnings per share: $3.75 

The Nightie Corporation 
Sales $1,000,000 
Costs 600,000 
Interest ; —O- 

Earnings before taxes $ 400,000 

_ Taxes at 50% 200,000 

Net earnings $ 200,000 


Earnings per share: _$2.00 

Again, assuming that these companies would 
normally sell at 10 times their per share earnings 
figure, we see that Unmentionables’ stock will have 
risen to 3714, whereas the- market price of the 
Nightie Corporation doubled to 20. Therefore, 
although sales increased by the same percentage 
for both companies, the market price of the first 
rose approximately 114 percent as opposed to the 
rise of 100 percent for the second. . 

Naturally, leverage can work in reverse. We could 
just as easily have had a recession in the ladies’ 
undergarment market, causing sales and earnings 
to drop. In this kind of situation the company with 
debt in. its capital structure would have suffered a 
greater loss in earnings per share and consequently 
a. greater loss in market price than the company 
whose capitalization consisted wholly of equity. If 
Unmentionables Incorporated had really fallen on 
lean times, and earnings, after deducting the cost 
of goods from ‘sales, came to $25,000, there would 
have been nothing left for the common shareholder. 
The $25,000 would have been eaten up by the in- 
terest charges. On the other hand, the -Nightie 
‘Corporation would still have had $12,500 after 
taxes that they could distribute to common stock- 
holders. 

A good example of the effect of leverage on the 
price of a stock can readily be seen in a comparison 
of the price action of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
and Western Airlines. Although KLM is a foreign 
carrier and Western flies domestic routes, the two 
companies are similar enough to prove the point. 

In 1963, KLM had total long-term. debt of 


~~ 


“$134,300, ooo and gross revenues of $164,150, ooo. At 


that time the company had 1,454,190 shares of 


‘common stock outstanding: Therefore, the long- 


term debt of the-company was epee tay 81 
percent of revenues. 

Western Airlines, on the other hand, had total 
long-term debt of $32,940,000 and total revenues 
of $99,430,000. In total shares ef common stock it 
was very similar to KLM, with. 1,430,730. Thus, total 
revenues exceeded debt by over three times, making 
the common stock far less leveraged than KLM’s. 

In 1963, KLM had a deficit in earnings per share 
of $10.51, and the stock dropped to a low of 12. 
By 1965 revenues had risen 25 percent, but because 
of greater profitability and its unusual capitaliza- 
tion structure, earnings per share rose to a profit- 
able $8.45. A year later, a further earnings gain 


was made, and the stock hit a high of 15534 per 


share. An investor who had bought the stock in 
1963 would have seen his capital increasé over 
twelvefold. 

Western had a similar experience as far as reve- 
nues were concerned. Between 1963 and 1965, gross 
revenues improved approximately 23 percent, but 
earnings. per share rose only from $2.20 to $2.83. 
A year later, earnings hit a high of $3.79, and the 
lucky investor who bought at the low of 914 in 
1963 had the opportunity to sell his shares at a high 
of 45 in 1966. Nevertheless, this represented only a 
fivefold increase as compared with the much larger 
one scored: by KLM. 

It is interesting to note that when problems 
arose for the airlines industry, KLM suffered a tre- 


~ mendous loss. The problems were compounded in 


October of 1966 by a rights offering during which 
the company issued additional common stock (this 
is a hazard when buying leveraged companies be- 
cause additional financing of this sort reduces the 
leverage factor and makes the stock less appealing 
to speculators) , thereby causing the stock to suffer 


‘an initial loss that was soon to be followed by a 


much larger one. By 1968 the stock had dropped 
as far as 4414. The low in Western Airlines, on 
the-other hand, was 2414. KLM had fallen to 28 
percent of its value at the high, whereas Western 
could have been sold at 53 percent of its high value. 

The reader shouldn’t infer from all of this that 
all companies. with great amounts of debt aré specu- 
lative, nor should they assume that firms without 


- any bonds outstanding against them are safe in- 


vestments. Because of the huge requirements for 
capital, both railroads and utilities normally have 
several bond issues. Most utilities, in fact, often 
have more than 50 percent of their capital repre- 
sented by debt. But because of the nature of the 
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Mr. May’s knowledge whereof he speaks comes from 
his affiliation with Paine Webber Jackson & Curtis, 
the investment house. 


business, these securities are generally considered 
most conservative, and the market prices of their 
stocks do not ordinarily fluctuate greatly. 

Financial leverage should be important to the 
speculator who believes in the resurgence of a de- 
pressed industry. It is worth his while to study the 
companies within that industry to see the makeup 
of their capital structure. And he should realize 
that the one with the greatest amount of fixed 
obligations will probably be the one scoring the 
handsomest price increases should sales rise or costs 
drop. : 

The textbook definitions of leverage undoubt- 
edly concern themselves with the type of financial 
leverage I have endeavored to explain. Neverthe- 
less, there is another definition which applies to 
the stock market which is extremely important. 
Leverage can be gained in situations where the 
speculator is able to realize large gains although he 
puts up a small amount of cash. In essence, it is a 
way of realizing an abnormally large return on 
one’s capital. Through the use of margin, puts and 
calls, warrants, and low-price stocks, the speculator 
can assume high risk with the prospect of high re- 
ward. It is to these speculative vehicles that we 
now turn. 


Buying on Margin 


Margin is a very inadequate way to achieve lever- 


age because brokerage firms will lend their clients - 


only 20 percent of the market price of the se- 
curity they buy. In addition, interest rates on that 
portion are extremely high at the present time, 
making the cost of doing business on margin fairly 
substantial. l 

In essence, margin allows the speculator to buy 
securities without putting up 100 percent of the 
purchase price. At the present time, the margin 
requirements state that an individual may be loaned 
only 20 percent of the purchase price on stocks 
he buys and 40 percent for convertible bonds. In 
addition, to maintain a margin account,.a person 
must have a minimum equity of $2000. 

The margin requirements are controlled by the 
Federal Reserve Board and may be raised or low- 
ered as it sees fit. In addition, stocks not traded on 
an exchange cannot be purchased on margin, and 
very often extremely volatile securities are put 
under 100 percent margin requirements until ac- 
tivity in them begins to subside. This means that 
the full purchase price must be paid if someone 
wishes to. purchase these securities. 

Actually, margin gives the speculator only one 


real opportunity for profit. If thé original stocks 


or bonds he buys on margin go up in price, addi- 
tional funds are released. ‘These can be used to 
purchase other securities on margin, and while 
things are going well for the speculator he can do 
quite handsomely. This practice is called pyramid- 


Risky Business 


ing and becomes more important as the margin 
requirements are lowered, If the price of the stocks 
that the speculator has on margin drops below a 
certain point, he can be “called” for additional 
funds. If the margin call is not satisfied, the broker 


- might be forced to sell his customer out. 


I hesitate to mention margin as a speculative 
technique because it is such an integral part of the 


securities industry. Nonetheless, for those who want 


to spread their capital as far as possible, it offers the 
opportunity of buying stocks on credit. Or, since 
all short sales are carried on in a margin account, it 
gives the speculator a chance to sell something he 
doesn’t own. 


Short Selling 
se 

The stock market would be a very unfair place 
if it allowed only those who thought that it would 
go up to make profits. If you believe that the 
market as a whole or an individual security is about 
to experience a sharp drop in price, you sell that 
stock short. In essence you are selling something 
you don’t own in the hope of buying it back later 
at a cheaper price. The mechanics of this are fairly 
simple. When.someone buys a stock on margin, 
the certificate is held in street name. That is, the 
name of the brokerage firm rather than that of 
the buyer is on the certificate, and it is held in 
that firm’s vault. It is these street-name certificates 
that are delivered to the buyer when a stock is 
sold short. At this point the short seller owes his 
brokerage firm the stock he sold short, and he 
puts up funds as collateral. When the stock is 
bought back, the shares are again put into street 
name, and the short -seller has the appropriate 
amount of money credited to his account. It can 
readily be seen that the short seller assumes a great 
deal of risk. The person who buys stock at $xo 
a share can lose only $50 a share plus commissions. 
The short seller, on the other hand, can have 
infinite losses, whereas his gain is limited to the 
price at which he sold the stock short. 

In addition, much of the effectiveness of the 
short sale has been lost by the “up-tick rule,” which 
states that short sales can take place only at prices 
higher than the last different sale. In other words, 
if a stock is trading at 49,and is followed by sales.at 
491%, 4914, and 49, both sales.at 4914 could be short 
(the last different sale being the original one at 
49), but the last sale taking place at 49 could not. 
This eliminates the short seller’s ability to drive 
down the price of a stock through his own selling. 

The amount of shares sold short in any given 
issue is totaled up each month by the various stock 
exchanges. This figure, termed the short interest, is 
an important concept for a trader to know. A high 
short-interest figure is usually considered bullish be- 
cause it means that there is a substantial buying 
power in an individual issue. For example, let us 
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Risky Business 


say that the Pie in the Sky Uranium Coapa 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange has one 


million shares of its common stock in the hands . 


of the public. The short-interest figure at the end 
of September; 1967, was 100,000. shares. ‘Therefore, 
10 percent of the shares outstanding have been 
sold short. In order for the people who sold the 
stock short to make a profit or stop a loss, these 
shares must be bought back. Since‘10 percent of 
the capitalization must be bought back, there is 
substantial demand for these shares, and they 
should go up in price. If the short-interest figure 
for the month of September is significantly higher 
than the figure for August, the stock might rise 
immediately. The short-interest figures are always 
worth looking at, although they by no means pre- 
dict: with any degree of certainty the price move- 
ment of an individual issue. 

Short selling must never be undertaken by a 
novice or by someone who isn’t in constant com- 
munication with a brokerage firm. It is, in my 
opinion, a very unsatisfactory way of speculating 
because the high degree of risk is not commensurate 
‘with possible rewards. It is like betting on the 
underdog for even money. 


Puts, Calls, Straddles, Spreads, 
Strips, Straps, Bankruptcy? 


Puts and calls have come into some prominence 
recently, and they give the spéculator the attractive 
opportunity of accruing immeasurable profits with 
limited risk. Many individuals trying to understand 
this curious aspect of speculation become entangled 
‘in the rhetoric and try to figure out who does the 
calling and who does the putting. Actually, puts 
and calls are extremely simple, and if one is willing 
to abandon any preconceived ideas about them, a 
few short sentences should explain them to satis- 
faction. 

Puts and calls are options, and ‘they give their 
holders the right to do certain things. A call is an 
option which gives its holder the right to buy 100 
shares of a certain stock at a certain price before a 
certain time deadline. A put option givés its holder 
the right to sell 100 shares of stock at a particular 
price for a certain time period. For example, a 
recent advertisement for a call might read like this: 


Call Option 
Radio Corp. of America $48 95 days $300 
: This simply means. that for $300 one can have 
the right to buy (call for) 100 shares of Radio 
Corporation of America at $48 per share within 
the next 95 days. If before the 95 days are up, the 


price of the stock has advanced to $60 per share,” 


the owner of the call option might decide to exer- 
cise it. He will buy the stock at $48 from whoever 
issued the call and will sell it immediately on the 
New York Stock Exchange at ae Disregarding 
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com.misşions. which he normally would have to pay, 
along with the $5 tax on the purchase of options, 
the owner would have made $1200 less the $300 
price of the call. His final result would have been a 
$900 gain. If, however, after purchasing the option, 
the price of RCA went down, his option would 
have become worthless. After the g5 days, it would 
have expired, and the unhappy speculator is out 
$300. But the important concept to remember here 
is that regardless of what catastrophes befall RCA, 
the holder of this option can lose no more than the 
price of the option. In this respect you know your 
potential loss upon purchase of the option. 

If this same advertisement had been for a put 
rather than a call, its owner would have had the 
right to sell (put) RCA stock to whoever sold him ` 
the option at $48 per share. Therefore, if the stock 
dropped to $40, the holder of the put would have 
sold the stock at $48 and immediately purchased | 
it in the open market, giving him a profit of $800 
less the price of the put, or a net figure of $500 
disregarding commissions and tax. 

Puts and calls can be purchased through regular 
brokerage houses which do business with put and 
call dealers. It should be noted that it is ordinarily 


a good idea to buy options in only those stocks 


which are listed on an exchange and which have a 
good deal of ‘interest in them. Prices for options on 
unlisted securities or stocks with a-small amount 
of shares outstanding can run as high as 40 percent 
of the price of the stock. ‘The put and call market 
is a negotiated one, and a speculator can haggle 
with a put and call dealer over the price of an 
option. Options are often listed’ in the New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal, but these rep- 
resent only a limited number. Anybody can get a 
price on an option by having his broker contact a 
put and call dealer for a quote. 

Most options extend either 65 days, 95 E 6 
months and 10 days, or one year. The price of the 
option is determined by the volatility of the stock, 
the length of time, and the sentiment in the market. 

A straddle is a unit consisting of one call and 
one put, and it gives its holders the right both to 
buy and sell a hundred shares of stock at a particu- 
lar price for a certain length of time. The specu- 
lator hopes that the stock is volatile enough-so that 
he can make money on both sides of the option. 
Naturally, a straddle costs more than either a put 
or a call on the same stock, but it offers a certain 
amount of protection in that the stock can go 
either up or down sharply for the speculator to 
make money. A variation of the straddle is the 
spread option, which consists of a call option which 
gives the holder the right to buy stòck above the 
present market and a put option giving him the 
right to sell a hundred shares at a price below the 
existing market. 

A strip is a unit consisting of two puts and one 
call, and a strap is a unit consisting of two calls and 
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you learn some 


Like hope. 


Due to the nature of the problem, 
the life insurance companies would 
need the closest cooperation of govern- 
ment and responsible leaders of the 
community. And they're getting it. 
With the result that the billion is now 
almost completely committed. 

What we learned, was people. 

‘ By our very involvement in the 
core areas, we of the life insurance 
business found ourselves getting a 
lot closer to where people live. 
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Troubled minds: Back some 18 months 
ago, there were a lot of troubled minds 
all over this country. Including many 
in our business. The life insurance 
business. And what troubled 
everyone was the cities. There was 
poverty and frustration and decay and 
much ugliness all the way around. 

In that atmosphere, when there 
was precious little hope anyplace, a 
lot of companies from our business 
got together to do something about it. 
To give it a try. 

To invest a billion dollars worth of 
loan funds in the city core areas. 
Money that would create more jobs. 
More housing. Hopefully, more hope. 3 
And we made a public pledge of this} , ; 
investment. i 

You may say, this was just business 
as usual. 

Because historically, life insurance 
companies invest in housing and in 
enterprise that makes jobs. 

But this was different. 

This was a new and special case 

of investment. 

It went to an area— the inner cities 
— where capital was not readily avail- 
able on reasonable terms, because of 
risk and location. Our business felt 
this special commitment was essential. 

After all, our business is totally 
bound up with the health and safety 
of people. And people live in the cities. 
You could say people are the cities. 

If those cities crumble, people are 
going tocrumble, and business—ours, 
yours, anyone’s— is apttocrumbleright 
along with them. 

In a businesslike way, our business 
was investing in its own future. 
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you invest 
dollars 
to help the cities, 












We confirmed a deep feeling. That 
the problem of the cities needs people 
— people in government, business, 
and labor, working together—to help 
solve it. And we discovered we weren't 
trying alone; other businesses were 
making special efforts. 

The life insurance companies are 
re-learning a basic truth. Let everyone 
do what he does best. We ourselves 
know investment in housing and 
enterprise. Local planners, developers, 
and agencies know their communities 
and know their needs. 

Our business has learned that its 
hope was justified. 

Sure, minds are still troubled 
today. The situation won't “just go 
away. But... 

We're taking another step. 

A second billion. 

A second billion devoted to the 
same aims. 

While knowing that it doesn’t nearly 
fill the whole need, the life insurance 
business regards this, like the first 
billion, as an investment in its own 
future. 

Isn't it your future, too? 

If you would like some suggestions 
on what you can do, write for the 
booklet “The cities..-your challenge. 
too. Dept. L 


Institute of Life Insurance 

On behalf of the life insurance 
companies in America 

277 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


A social services center grows in Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, being built with mortgage 
money provided by the life insurance 
investment. One of hundreds of projects , 
in 227 cities. 


one put. Frankly, I have never seen strips and 
straps advertised and have never met anyone who 
has ever owned one. Nevertheless, they do exist and 
add a bit more variety to the whole option 
spectrum. 

The advanced student will readily see how two 
speculative techniques already mentioned can be 
used to supplement each other and to offer some 
protection. Let us assume that you decided that 
Radio Corporation of America is in for a large 
drop sometime within the next six months. As we 
have already learned, to take advantage of a break 
in the market, one must sell stock short in the hope 
of buying it back at a lower price sometime in the 
future. However, as I have pointed out, the short 
seller assumes abnormally large risk. You wish to 
limit the potential loss and yet take advantage of 
the impending drop in RCA. What do you do? 

You sell short your hundred shares of RCA at 
the price prevailing in the market. Let us assume 
that that price is $50 per share. At the same time 
you buy a call on 100 shares of RCA for six months. 
Let us assume that this option costs $500. You have 
now protected yourself. Regardless of what hap- 
pens to RCA in the next six months, all you can lose 
is $500 plus commissions. However, if the stock 
drops drastically, you can still make a nice profit. 
The only problem is that the stock has to go down 
at least 5 points, or 10 percent, before you break 
even. This is the price you must be willing to pay 
for the “insurance policy” you get when you pur- 
chased the option. Of course, in an ideal world, the 
stock could go down 10 points, whereupon you 
cover the short position and then soar up 15, mak- 
ing it possible to realize a profit on the call. This 
rarely happens. 

Puts and calls can provide safety, but they can 
also give their holders enormous leverage. Assume 
for a moment you felt that the market was in for a 
Jarge turn upward but you had a limited amount 
of cash~say $5000. For that amount you might be 
able to buy 10 calls on RCA giving you the right to 
buy 1000 shares of the stock over the next six 
months. If you were to buy 1000 shares of RCA in 
a margin account, you would be required to put up 
$40,000 or 80 percent of the purchase price. If you 
are correct and the stock goes up, you can either sell 
the option back to the option dealer at a sub- 
stantial profit or exercise by selling the 1000 shares 
at the same time that you call for the stock at the 
lower price. To do this you must have go percent 
of the purchase price of the stock with your broker. 
This is quite a distance from the 80 percent 
normally required. 

Although puts and calls may sound rosy on 
paper, and seem to offer many opportunities that 
individual securities do not, only the most sophisti- 
cated speculator should tangle with them. In the 
first place/when someone starts fooling around with 
puts and calls, he is dealing with the experts. In the 
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stock market you buy and sell to people who are as 
ignorant as you; in the option market the amateur 
can get into serious trouble. In the market one can 
live with his mistakes because he feels that the 
inherent value of his securities and the funda- 
mental strength of the American economy will 
bring his stock’s price back to the record peak at 
which he bought it. With options, there is a time 
limit. The firm I work for has found that 85 per- 
cent of the options purchased by our clients are 
never exercised, and we make it a policy to dis- 
courage people from becoming involved in that 
aspect of speculation. 

Many people don’t realize that individuals may 
also sell options. The return is limited, but it 
offers large portfolios the opportunity of receiving 
a high return on their capita] without undue risk. 
Let us assume that the owner of 100 shares of 
American Airlines feels that although the stock has 
good long-term potential and is an inherently safe 
investment, the short-term outlook isn’t too bright. 
Rather than sell the stock, the owner decides to 
sell a call on the hundred shares that he owns. 
If the stock is selling at $30 per share, it is quite 
possible that he’ll receive $300 for a six-month call 
on the stock. He has now given somebody else the 
option of acquiring his stock at $30 per share over 
the next six months, and he delivers the security to 
his broker. If the stock goes up, his 100 shares are 
called at the stipulated price of $30. This is better 
than selling the stock originally because he receives 
the $300 premium. If the stock stays at approxi- 
mately the same price, he may retain the stock at 
the end of six months, along with the $300 price for 
the option, and he may elect to sell another option 
against it. The only way the owner can get seriously 
hurt with this operation is for American Airlines 
to drop drastically. If this should happen, he would 
have been better off selling the stock outright. 

The option seller should be concerned only with 
the premium being paid him for the option. The 
proper way to approach this is to hope that who- 
ever it is who buys the option makes money too. 
The faster the stock goes up and the sooner the 
owner loses the stock, the happier he should be. 
People who sell options should merely be con- 
cerned with the high return they receive for their 
option and should have no desire to retain the 
security. 

In the above example the owner of American 
Airlines received 10 percent on his money for six 
months. If he has a large enough portfolio, he can 
continually turn it over by buying stocks and then 
immediately selling options on them. The greater 
the amount of transactions, the smaller the overall 
risk, and a relatively high return on invested capital 
can be achieved. 





(Next month: warrants, low-price stocks, con- 
vertible bonds) 
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‘There is no worse heresy than 
that the office sanctifies the 
holder of it°’—Lord Acton 


by Louis Kronenberger - 


he history of the papacy brings into play 


most of the history of the Western world, ~ 


as it brings into the picture the greatest of 


warriors and monarchs, of reprobates and saints, of . 


statesmen, philosophers, and. artists. Indeed, the 
complete.papal chronicle, with its bewildering pro- 
fusion of Johns, Piuses, Innocents, and the rest, with 
its epoch-making edicts and dogmas, with its su- 


premacy in spiritual matters and ambitions in . 


temporal ones, with its display of a ring finger, a 
mailed fist, a fine Italian hand, outlasts any secular 
crown or war-won empire. Concerning perhaps a 
dozen Popes, a reasonably informed layman may 
recall a dozen or two facts and fictions; and yet, to 
cite one of the most famous of them, more of us, I 
think, remember it was the Emperor Henry IV who 
went as a penitent to Canossa than the name of the 
Pope he humbled himself before. 

From the long procession, E. R. Chamberlin 


has written in The Bad Popes (Dial, $12.50) of 


seven of them, and made his text pretty well bear 
out his title. His black list is also. a rather yellowed 
one, containing no Pope later than the Renaissance. 
To a nonspecialist, his book seems rewardingly re- 
searched, objective in tone, and minimally theo- 
logical in its concerns. Doubtless much that he treats 
of is acutely controversial; doubtless also, with some 
of his Popes distance lends indistinctness to the 
view. But Mr. Chamberlin, despite a good. deal of 
century-hopping, has given the book both narra- 
tive appeal and ecclesiastical decor, and has de- 


picted an Eternal City as a scene of eternal strife, 
the setting for pilgrimages and plunder, luxury and 
squalor, the assassin’s knife and the avenger’s sword. 

The key to most of the book, and to most of the 
badness, may well be eighth-century Pepin’s giving 
the Holy See the actual keys to some twenty Italian 
cities; for this, by creating the Papal States, made 
the Pope not just a spiritual pontiff but an ex- 
tremely rich feudal lord. It thus made the Chair of 


_ St. ‘Peter a tremendous prize for great Roman and 


Italian families to compete for; indeed, conspire 
for; indeed, commit crimes for. Out of such secular 
wealth grew more and more temporal power, greater 
and greater dynastic ambition and nepotic nest- 


feathering, family alliances with the reigning houses 


of Europe, worldly assemblages of cardinals and 
kings. Moreover, with a-Pope crowning Pepin’s son 
Charlemagne as Emperor of the West, and with a 
Pope alone empowered to crown emperors to come, 


, the papacy wielded a club outscoring any scepter. 


Mr. Chamberlin begins in the dim light and mur- 
derous darkness of the late ninth century, when in 
one year four Popes “scrambled onto the blood- 
stained throne” and tumbled off it into their graves, 
and when there emerged the vigorous House of 
Theophylact. -Its vigor was woman-born, indeed 
strumpet-bred, for ‘Theophylact’s undomestic wife, 
‘Theodora, became the ruler of Rome, and her de- 
bauched daughter, Marozia, the mistress of a Pope, 
the two women’s period of domination being 
dubbed a “pornocracy.” Theodora’s clerical- par- 
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amour she helped make John X, who proved to be 
a good Pope; the husband she chose for Marozia, 
soldierly Alberic, proved to be a good ruler. But it 
is Marozia alone who remains on stage into the 
tenth century: fierce and licentious, but smart and 
capable, she made the papacy and the family one. 
In time Theodora’s paramour Pope was got rid of 
to make way for Marozia’s son; later, Marozia’s 
other son bade Rome rise against her most recent 
husband, had Marozia thrown into a dungeon, and 
ruled Rome himself. Stripping his half-brother Pope 
of all temporal power, he reversed matters on his 
deathbed and insisted that his young son Octavian 
be made prince and pontiff both. Octavian, as John 
XII, is the first of Mr. Chamberlin’s seven Popes. 
Under John’s dual reign (955 to 963), Rome grew 
recklessly criminal, the Lateran was said to have be- 
come a brothel, and his “insatiable” sexual hunger 
led to his giving his women lands, lordships, and 
even sacred relics. As pontiff he added sacrilege to 
sensuality, rowdiness to irresponsibility; his life of 
pleasure only slowed down when Rome was faced 
with conquest. To survive, John appealed to the 
greatest leader in Europe, the Otto of Saxony who 
had slaughtered the Huns and now saved the 
Romans, and whom John crowned as the first head 
of that German-Italian jointure, the Holy Roman 
Empire. To him the Pope took an oath of fidelity, 
while Otto in turn swore never to usurp papal 
power. As soon, however, as Otto left Rome, John 
offered the imperial crown to Berengar, the Italian 
leader whom Otto had just defeated; then offered 
it to Berengar’s son if he would free Rome from 
Otto’s yoke. Father and son having declined the 
honor, John now opened negotiations with the 
Huns and the Byzantines. Otto, getting wind of all 
this, held off taking action with the statement that 
John was “only a boy” and with the assurance that 
“his sense of shame” must prevail. But when 
Berengar’s son at length accepted the emperorship, 
Otto turned back to smash him; and John, as Otto 
neared Rome, plundered St. Peter's and fled. Otto 
summoned in Rome a synod of the Church to pass 
judgment on what had occurred: John’s own priests 
testified to such acts of his as copulating with a 
niece and castrating a cardinal subdeacon. Sum- 
moned by Otto to Rome, John went out hunting 
instead, was finally deposed by the synod, and a 
new Pope was elected. But the Romans rose against 
the new Pope, so that when Otto left Rome, John 
came back to it. And before Otto's army could de- 
pose him again, he died—from being brutally beat- 
en, it was said, by a husband he had cuckolded. 
The House of ‘Theophylact provided, some 
seventy years later, a second Pope, fourteen-year-old 
Benedict IX. As distinguished from the first one, 
he added “cowardice to cruelty" and infused 
‘“knockabout comedy” into his role. Rome was again 
Ra aS a E A 
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chaotically criminal, and six months after Benedict 
was installed, he escaped from a plot to murder him 
only through a two-hour eclipse of the sun. There- 
after there were further escapes; once when Bene- 
dict Hed Rome, a new Pope was proclaimed, him- 
self to flee three months later when Benedict re- 
turned. Benedict, it seems, now wanted to marry, 
but the girl's father forbade the match unless Bene- 
dict gave up being Pope. This he was willing to do, 
except for the loss of income, and to make up for 
it, he sold the papacy itself—to his godfather, As 
Gregory VI, the honest Christian godfather entered 
on his pontificate to face an even more anarchic 
Rome and to Jack the money to police it; and soon 
an unmarried Benedict returned, assuming office, 
only for the Pope who had fled after three months 
to return also. Three Popes now sat, unable to un- 
seat one another, so that, clamored for by the Ro- 
mans, the Emperor appeared, summoned a synod, 
deposed all three Popes, and elected a fourth. Away 
goes the Emperor, back hurries Benedict, seating 
himself in a very wobbly Chair; back strides the 
Emperor, away scurries Benedict—this time forever, 
into the dark night of history. 


a 


250-year jump brings us to a conclave of 
cardinals who had been deliberating for 

eighteen months to elect a Pope. What 

caused the delay was that two great Roman families 
were fighting fiercely for the papacy—the Orsini 
because they had had the previous Pope, the 
Colonna because they had not. A fantastic com- 
promise at last gave the tiara to Peter of Morone, 
a Neapolitan holy man in his eighties who lived in 
a cell on a side of a mountain, up which now 
trudged princes of the Church and the King of 
Naples to salute a trembling Pope, and down 
which he tremblingly tottered, insistent on going 
not to Rome but to Naples, and on living austerely 
there. As Celestine V he was an ascetic anachro- 
nism among ecclesiastical schemers and sophisti- 
cates, and fifteen weeks after being crowned he 
quakingly summoned his cardinals, stripped himself 
of gorgeous robes, and abdicated. The great legalist 
cardinal Benedict Gaetani, who was said to have 
engineered the abdication, was now chosen Pope. 
As Boniface VIII (1294 to 1303) he quickly 
abandoned Naples for Rome, to be installed there 
with magnificent ceremonial. Celestine, ordered to 
come back with him, made for his mountain in- 
stead, was pursued and brought back and—regarded 
as dangerous for possibly still being the true Pope— 
shut up in a fortress, but not before prophesying 
to Boniface: “You have entered like a fox, you will 
reign like a lion, you will die like a dog.” Able 
and vigorous, Boniface became the arbiter of con- 
flicts all over Europe,. only to become a byword 
at home for simony and nepotism. During his pon- 
tificate he pocketed a quarter of the revenue of the 


Holy See; to enrich and exalt his Gaetani relations, 
he acquired for them cities and territories within 
the States of the Church. As a result, older and 
greater families, notably the Colonna, were de- 
prived and dispossessed, and in turn conspired to 
depose Boniface. When a Colonna swooped down 
on a caravan of Gaetani gold, he had simulta- 
neously thrown down the gage: the Colonna issued 
manifestos, the Pope bulls and excommunications. 
The Colonna appealed to all Christendom, stressing 
Boniface’s tyrannical greed and ecclesiastical crimes; 
the Pope exonerated all who had committed crimes 
against the Colonna as “avengers of Christ.” It 
grew into ferocious warfare, with the downfall of 
all Colonna-controlled cities except historic Pales- 
trina: if they would yield this, said Boniface, he 
would pardon them and restore their dignity. They 
yielded it, only for Boniface to demolish it and 
render it “eternally barren.” ‘Thereafter, honoring 
the Italian proverb that “vengeance is a dish best 
tasted cold,” the Colonna bided their time. 
Arbitrating, excommunicating, aggrandizing, 
Boniface prefigures the great Renaissance magnifi- 
coes in his sumptuous style of living, his imparting 
splendor to Rome, his love for sculpture, including 
countless statues of himself; his feeling for art, his 
pungent speech, his capacity to sin, his tendency 
toward cynicism. “All tongue and eyes,” he was 
deeply hated, not least by Dante; and because of 
his despotic methods and boundless aims, he was 
eventually challenged by France. To his demands 
Philip IV retorted: “To Boniface, who calls him- 
self pope, little or no greeting.” “We can depose 
you,” Boniface spat back, “like a stable boy.” 
Philip soon after called a council, extravagantly 
accusing Boniface of simony, sodomy, parricide, 
nepotism, and heresy; and in time called for a 
Church council to depose him. Then, one morning, 
with a coldly vengeful Colonna at its head, a group 
of armed men stole in upon Boniface’s palace at 
Anagni, where, enthroned and crowned, the Pope 
met them, awaiting his death. Instead he was im- 
prisoned and taken back to Rome, where he im- 
prisoned himself, to die within a month, stripped 
of will, sunk in despair, planning insane revenges. 
Several generations later, ending the era of the 
rich, worldly Avignon Popes, the Neapolitan Bar- 
' tolemeo Orignani was elected, as Urban VI, at 
Rome. Fiercely opposed by France and the affluent 
French cardinals, himself a strong-minded but 
short-tempered and up-the-hard-way pontiff, he 
exuded recriminatory bile and bad manners. At his 
opening session with his cardinals, he told one to 
shut up, called another a lar, a third a fool, a 
fourth a bandit, reserving a later day for physically 
attacking a fifth. In retaliation a hostile French- 
dominated Sacred College elected the bandit, Rob- 
ert of Geneva, Pope. This created the great historic 
schism, nationalistic rather than theological in 
character, and dividing Europe, and even Italy, in 
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its allegiances: Urban’s native Naples, under Queen 
Joanna, became in time his most troublesome 
enemy. Worsening his cause by nepotism, he struck 
at Joanna, excommunicated her, and saw her assas- 
sinated; was soon at open war with her chosen 
successor; Clashed and even put to the torture the 
cardinals of his newly elected College. ‘Though 
Urban by no means lacked character or courage, 
his rages wiped out all show of reason, his blunders 
made for destructive turmoil, while his death in 
1389 far from ended the schism. For now two Popes 
were elected to succeed him, and when the Sacred 
College deposed them both, it elected a third, with 
all three deposed in turn at the Council of Con- 
stance in 1415. Yet another was chosen who, as 
Martin V, restored the legitimate line. 


ar more familiar to most of us are Mr. 
Chamberlin’s last three Popes and the 
period they lived in, and just so they seem, 
despite their resplendent background, a touch less 
fascinating. The first of them is a Borgia, Alexander 
VI; the other two, Leo X and Clement VII, are 
Medici. With two intermissions, they wore the tiara 
over a period of forty-two years, the years of the 
High Renaissance, when their own black-marbled 
names were commingled with such others as Mi- 
chelangelo and Raphael, Cellini and Castiglione, 
Machiavelli and Savonarola. The age was a great 
cornucopia of the arts, set flowing with Vatican 
gold, was a tremendous rebirth of the classics that 
gave the Renaissance its name, was an era when 
high station coalesced with high living, and when 
papal and palatial were synonymous. Sin, gorgeous- 
ly attired, went everywhere, and so did distrust. 
Alexander VI, as the “second richest cardinal,” 
outbid his rivals for the pontificate till he owned 
enough conclave votes to be elected. It was after- 
ward said that he sold the Keys, the Altar, Christ 
Himself, but that he no doubt had a right to, since 
he had bought them. But there was nothing mer- 
cantile about his personality: he could be dominat- 
ing, dignified, eloquent, and had the Borgia charm. 
He also “knew neither shame nor sincerity, neither 
faith nor religion” and had a “burning passion” to 
elevate his many children. Moreover, along with 
family aggrandizement there went the family thirst 
for power. Mr. Chamberlin might have reminded 
us that perhaps the most quoted maxim of modern 
times stems from a great Catholic’s stern rebuke of 
a Protestant’s leniency toward such wicked Popes 
as Alexander. “Power,” wrote Lord Acton to Bishop 
Creighton, “tends to corrupt and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” And, less well known: “I can- 
not accept your canon that we are to judge Pope 
and King unlike other men, with a favorable pre- 
sumption that they did no wrong. . . . There is no 
worse heresy than that the office sanctifies the 
holder of it.” Power, with the Borgias, not only 
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corrupted the holder of it, it was corruptly con- 
tagious, with the infamous father Alexander over- 
borne by Cesare Borgia, the vile and nefarious son. 

Meanwhile much ensued: the simoniacally elected 
and nepotically inflamed Alexander faced a coali- 
tion of hostile cardinals and the King of France; 
his favorite son, the Duke of Gandia, was murdered; 
the grieving father resolved to reform, but the 
mood passed all too soon; the affectionate father 
was accused, no doubt falsely, of incest with his 
daughter Lucrezia; until, amid other scandals and 
other turmoils, Cesare, who had been made a minor 
French duke, made of himself-a fiendish Roman 
dictator, with money for conquest his incessant de- 
mand, and murder his favorite hobby. In time fa- 
ther and son fell together, both. being taken violent- 
ly ill and conceivably poisoned. The Pope died, and 
Cesare at length recovered, but a new Pope 
squashed his power; fleeing to Spain, Cesare died 
in battle there three years later. . 

Under the Medici—Lorenzo the Magnificent’s son 
Giovanni as Leo X and his illegitimate nephew 
Giulio as Clement VII—a rich and very Florentine- 
minded family sat high in Rome. Giovanni,- who 
had been bought a cardinal’s hat at fourteen, was 
spaciously, glitteringly pleasure-loving, the magnifi- 
cent procession that followed his being crowned 
pacing his performances thereafter. No snob or 
tyrant, he was something of a High Renaissance 
playboy, exulting in grand-scale sport, living in 
Louis XIV-like grandeur. (At a banquet in his 
honor, the gold plate was tossed, course by course, 
out the window into the Tiber; during his pontifi- 
“cate prostitutes were so elegant and superior that 
they had their. professions inscribed on their 
' graves.) A dilettantish humanist who preferred the 
classics to the Gospels, Leo X jested: “How 
very profitable this fable of Christ has been for us 
through the ages!” He loved jests generally, he 
loved epigrams and classical ruins and art and 
theater and music and the Medici. In a more stable 
and moral world he might well have proved a 
powerfully civilizing influence. But in a world of 
treachery, he proved treacherous, twice letting sac- 
rosanct. safe-conducts be violated; in a world of 
cruelty, he put men harshly to the torture; in a 
world of vast luxury and venality, he created, at a 
stiff price, over thirty cardinals in one day, and 
raised into the thousands the salable offices in the 
Curia. His pontificate of “gay corruption” slighted 
graver matters and grim portents. Even so, with a 
different address, he might have left behind a less 
disreputable name. 

Giulio became Clement VII after a long, -politick- 
ing conclave during which, to spur the cardinals to 
action, their food was reduced each day. Clement 
was sober, abstemious, reputedly avaricious, Medici- 
minded, and extremely unpopular. “His entire 


_ 


pleasure,” wrote the Venetian ambassador, was. 


“talking to engineers about waterworks’; his over- 
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riding weakness was an incorrigible vacillation: 
his dragged-out handling of Henry VIII’s wanting 
to divorce Catherine of Aragon is a case in point, 
With conquest-minded_France and Spain at odds, 


and Italy their prime objective, Clement’s two fa- 


vorite advisers were a Frenchman and a Spaniard. 
Having made a secret treaty with a victorious 
Francis I of France, he abandoned a defeated 
Francis for Charles V of Spain; then, after con- 
spiring elsewhere against Charles, he rejoined Fran- 
cis, against Charles, in a holy alliance for liberating 
Italy. As Vicar of Christ, Clement behaved like the 
Vicar of Bray. What emerged from a resolve to 


_liberate Italy was a barbarian invasion of it, fol- 


lowed by the Germano-Spanish Sack of -Rome. 
While Clement stayed safely imprisoned in Sant’ 
Angelo, Rome was scoured for its wealth and 
treasure, despoiled of its relics, accursed with hun- 
ger and plague, its murdered citizens flung into 
the Tiber, its nuns raped and auctioned off, its 
churches loaded with corpses gnawed by dogs. 
When its invaders finally left, Rome itself resembled 
a corpse, with, the continuance of a Roman papacy 
a decided question mark. Clement, now at Charles 
V's mercy, left Rome in disguise for Orvieto, be- 
came a wanderer while all Italy was embroiled in 
war, and at length crowned Charles, being the last 
Pope to crown an emperor. For the rest, Clement 
finally censured Henry VIII, married a Medici 
niece to the son of the King of. France and an 
alleged Medici nephew to a daughter of the Em- 
peror Charles. It is to be regretted that he did not 
serve his God as he had served his kin. 

Skipping across six centuries to treat of seven 
men, The Bad Popes simply leaves us, all in all, 
with seven portraits or careers. It provides nothing 
continuous or unified, and of the development and 
destiny of the papacy, or of the Church, or of Italy 
and Europe, it takes in effect seven big, flavorsome, 
tainted: bites. Yet I found much of it not only 
absorbing reading matter but offering enough his- 
torical background, involved with enough historic 
issues, and treated with enough knowledge as well 
as liveliness to be more than just a papal chronique 
scandaleuse. Sulfurously lighting up its ignominious 
background is the endless struggle for power in 
Europe, with a torn, disunited Italy again and. again 
a field of battle and a form of booty. Coexistent 
and kindred with this, the papacy’s own -craving 
for temporal power, and its attendant indulgences, 
is the real villain of the book and is hardly less 
the theme. In The Bad Popes, Church and State 
at odds, or Church and State as one, are ravenous 
to govern and grow rich. In dealing with bad Popes, 
Mr. Chamberlin shows no sign of personal bias, but 
does, to bé sure, very much specialize in a particu- 
lar breed—a breed that gave way, says Burckhardt 
in his great classic work on Renaissance Italy, to a 
“new, regenerated hierarchy which avoided all the - 
great and dangerous scandals of former times.” [] 
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The Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stolen, 
you go to the local American Express office or repre- 
sentative. (They’re all over the world.) Get your miss- 
ing Cheques replaced. And your trip is rescued. 

American Express rescues more trips abroad with 
on-the-spot refunds than all other travelers cheques 
combined. 

They cost just a penny for each dollar’s worth of 
Cheques you buy. Buy them where you bank—in $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $500 denominations. 

So don’t travel abroad—or in the U.S.A,—without 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
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PIT LETTER 


by Tyner White 





Dear K, 


They are selling cheap porcelain mugs at this garage . 


where I stand out of change, waiting for the pump boy 


to return with some dimes. I am going to put each dime 


in this phone 
and hope one of the numbers in my head will give me 
your voice. 


I hardly deserve that. I have never been deeper in grime. 


The dust here is visible in the sunlight. The tiger 
on these mugs, painted with some casual impressionism, 


- looks easy to scratch away, I could do it with my nail. 


The pigment 

would come off like dust — the truly commercial artist 

is that frail. Thinking of the colors on these mugs 

and that gingerly tiger . . . this pump boy has no dimes. 

Heavy-set man wearing wire-rimmed glasses, too huge and 
benign 

for a punk, but not bright — like this tiger — he reminds 
me _ 

of my uncle whose friend, a huge man with a mustache 

(I don’t suppose I ever knew his name), gave me 

the color pencil, with four shades of pastels — 

orange, red, green, yellow — cool soft colors 

sectioned down the lead so that I could turn the pencil 


and change the hue of the line I was drawing. You expect 


some play on my name here. The tiger on the mug 


‘is done with some of those colors, and the whole thing 


is the same kind of gimcrack, intended to make friends 
for an oil company, suppose. I really donot know 
what became of that pencil. K, what became of me? 


Dear K, I constructed wonders with that pencil, poly- 
chrome dreams 

of enraging the world (there it reminds me of you. 

What have I made of you? Your colors, flagrant, your 
wild taste . 

in fabrics). The memory of my pencil becomes dearer 
suddenly : 

as if I knew now what it meant, though I took little 
care of it then. | 

In each picture I undertook the strangest economies, 

as though such drawings would be few, as few as the days 

I have seen you. But my pictures were so cool and so 
expressive l 

of her worst fear that my maiden aunt flushed 

and behaved like an extrusive mother to see them. 


Others were likewise impressed, and I became very severe, 


and calculating with such privileges. 


You see I knew how to tempt the world and make it love me 


in the rotten way I love. Soon I was buried in its 
clammy arms ; 

as in these recollections which are only keeping me 

from the phone. But how should I tell you more stories 

when I have nothing to say. I shall call up all my 
friends instead, 

call long distance all those in the world up there 

who look on with such concern at my puddle of oil 

and see nothing of me except window reflections in the 
plated 

surfaces of this telephone, the directory in its sheath, 

all the ephemeral merchandise in the garage, this tiger 

which they will be deciding whether to ransom 

at half-price. As I am sure you will not. 

I must leave you, dear K. As above. I remain, 

hopeful as ever, your lost 


Joseph. 
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Being a Compilation of Data 
and Well-cnformed Conjecture concerning 
Some but not All Media Moguls, 
together with Cartographical Depzictzons 
of their Domains, obtained with 


Some Difficulty by the Editors. 








t is, or should be, of more than casual concern 
who owns any city’s newspaper, radio, and 
television facilities. In more cities than most 
people have realized, a significant proportion 
of these communications outlets are owned 
by one man or one company; or a major paper or 
broadcast facility, or perhaps both, are subsidiaries 
of a large national business, often one with its own 
other interests to serve. Ownership of media for 
fun, profit, and significant power is increasingly 
~ characterized by Very Big Business. 

Last year, the Atlantic published an article by 
Federal Communications Commissioner Nicholas 
Johnson (“The Media Barons and the Public In- 
terest,” June, 1968) warning of the dangers of di- 
minished competition in “the marketplace of 
ideas,” and examining the “impact of ownership 
upon the control of media.” As previously prom- 
ised, we present the Atlantic’s atlas of the men, 
families, and combines who dominate the news- 
papers, radio, TV, and other media in this country, 
and trace some of the developments in slowly 
awakening Washington since Commissioner John- 
son’s article appeared. 

The problem of who owns what facilities for tell- 
ing us what is going on, and what to think about it, 
takes a variety of forms. Broadly, there are five types 
of baronies. However, one baron may be an exam- 
ple of more than one sort of communication power. 
What follows is a description of each type, with 
examples. Guides to these and other baronial hold- 
ings begin on page go. Strange as it may seem, 
there is no single government agency in Washing- 
ton which has made it its business to assemble all 
of the data on the reaches of this country’s most 





powerful communicators in usable form. Only now, 
and still on an ad hoc basis, has there begun to be 
even any serious interest in the question. 


The Local Monopoly 


One owner may dominate a city’s media. For ex- 
ample, one man, Donald W. Reynolds, owns Fort 
Smith, Arkansas’s, two newspapers and its only tele- 
vision station. Reynolds is also an example of one 
man having great impact on entire regions (see 
page 94) through concentrated ownership of news- 
papers and/or broadcast properties in Arkansas 
and Oklahoma and Nevada. In Niles, Michigan, 
the Plym family owns the only daily newspaper, the 
only AM radio station, and the only FM station. 
There is no local television outlet. According to 
the information supplied by the FCC to the Sen- 
ate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, as of 
late 1967 there were seventy-three communities 
where one person or company owned or controlled 
all of the local newspaper and broadcast outlets, 


Regional Concentration 


There are a striking number of areas of the 
country where one media baron may not have a 
pure monopoly, but can have an equivalent impact 
through his preponderant interests. A branch of the 
Booth family, for instance, owns a string of news- 
papers in Michigan and contiguous areas, as well 
as an important interest in the company which owns 
and operates the Detroit News and the NBC TV 


og 


and radio outlets in that city. Another branch owns 


several radio and CATV interests in the same re- | 


gion. There are separate companies involved, and 
the Booth family contends that they are controlled 
by separate and unfriendly branches of the family 
tree, and the FCC has accepted this rationale, but 
not unanimously. The owner of major news facil- 
ities in the most important city of a given state 
usually speaks to the state as a whole, and can 
constitute an enormous power in the state’s affairs. 
The Mormon Church may be the most extraor- 
dinary example of regional power. Through an 
affiliate, the Bonneville International, the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints not. only has extensive 
broadcast interests of its own but has negotiated 
a set of alliances with other Salt Lake City media 
owners, giving the combined group a mighty voice 
throughout the mountain states of the West. (The 
Mormons’ interests are not at all confined to broad- 
casting. They are also reported to have holdings in 
a beet sugar company, a Salt Lake City department 
store, two Salt Lake City hotels, life and fire in- 
surance companies, a bookstore, some six hundred 
farms, a real estate management company, a truck- 
ing company, sugar and pineapple plantations, 
three large Canadian ranches, forty mills, factories, 
and ‘salvage stores, and substantial land in Florida.) 

Relieved of the burdens of running the country, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has now had time to devote 
more attention to the family broadcasting collec- 
tion, accumulated during Mr. Johnson’s years in 
politics. (It was always argued that Lady Bird was 
the brains behind the whole thing.) ‘The Johnsons 
own an AM and FM radio station and a TV sta- 
tion m Austin, as well as half a cable television 
company in that city. They also own 29 percent of 
a Waco, Texas, AM radio and TV station, which 
in turn owns a majority of the stock of a number 
of other-radio and television stations in Texas. 
The former President’s media baronial appetites 
are said to be whetted, not sated. 


-© Multiple Ownership 


Anyone who owns more than one of a given kind 
of medium is, at least, an absentee owner, and at 
most, a national power. Gannett, Ridder, and New- 
house may not be household words everywhere in 
the nation, but they are in political circles in Wash- 
ington, and of course in the many cities throughout 
the country where each owns frequently the only 
newspaper. Flourishing publishers are often con- 
sidered by Presidents to be the sorts ọf people who 
ought to be the United States ambassadors abroad. 
` This has been more true recently of Republicans 
than Democrats; Jobn F. Kennedy showed more 
affinity for lowly journalists in ambassadorial posts. 
But mighty publishers have substantial access. to the 
White House. Mr. Nixon recently appointed Wal- 
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ter Annenberg to the American Embassy in Lon- 
don. Annenberg is the owner of two Philadelphia 
newspapers, and television stations in Philadelphia, 
Altoona-Johnstown, and Lancaster-Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania; Binghamton, New York; Hartford-New 
Haven, Connecticut; and Frésno, California. He 
also is the proprietor of such variegated magazine 
properties as Seventeen, TV Guide, and the Morn- 
ing Telegraph, a racing daily. Queried on whether 
Mr. Annenberg had to divest himself of his com- 
munications holdings now that he was an. official 
servant of the State Department, a Department 
spokesman said that there were no rules requiring 
such action and was surprised that the question 
should even arise. 

The “Big Six”’—NBC, CBS, ABC, RKO, West- 
inghouse, and Metromedia—are. the most striking 
examples of multiple broadcasting power. Each of 
the networks, beyond their vast national impact 
through their hundreds of affiliated stations, owns 
television stations. in several major cities, includ- 
ing the three most important. television markets, 
New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago. There are, as 
Commissioner Johnson pointed out, “many impli- 
cations of their power. Groups of stations are able 
to bargain with networks, advertisers, and talent in 
ways that put lesser stations at substantial economic 
disadvantage. Group ownership means, by defini- 
tion, that few stations in major markets will be 
locally owned. . . . But the basic- point is simply 
that the national political power involved in own- 
ership of a group of major VHF television sta- 
tions in, say, New York, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, D.C., is greater than a democracy 
should unthinkingly repose in one man or corpora- 
tion.” 


| Multimedia Ownership 


Men or companies which have collected more 
than one kind of communications outlet—broad- 
casting and newspapers and/or magazines—can 
show up in different sorts of baronies: one with a 
local monopoly; one with regional concentration; a 
large company with great competitive advantages 
and a variety of interests to be served, the public 
interest being of unknown rank. RGA, for example, 
is a single company containing subsidiary com- 
panies which own a _ book-publishing company 
(Random House), radio stations, television sta- 
tions, a radio and TV network (NBC), a record 
company, and a major manufacturer of television 
sets. Time Inc., the Washington Post-Newsweek 
complex, and the Cowles Communications and the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune Company are all 
large and powerful publishing-broadcasting enter- 
prises. 

CBS is one of the more dazzling multimedia 
owners. Besides its network operations, it owns 


television stations in five major cities, a record 
company, musica]l-instrument manufacturing com- 
panies, a book-publishing house (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston), educational film producers, CATV 
systems, Creative Playthings toys, and the New 
York Yankees. 


Conglomerates 


RCA and CBS, of course, can also be termed con- 
glomerates. _ 3 

Conglomeration is a two-way street, and just as a 
number of communications media owners have 
used their enormous earnings to branch into other 
unrelated businesses, so have unrelated businesses 
increasingly eyed broadcasting properties as a 
means to enhanced power and earnings. (TV sta- 
tions, on the average, earn nearly 100 percent re- 
“turn on tangible investment.) The worry here, as 
was brought out in the controversy over ITT’s 
now abandoned attempt to wed ABC, is that there 
will be almost irresistible pressure and incentive to 
use the communications subsidiary to promote the 
corporate interests of the holding company, A con- 
glomerate can be a community affair. Howard 
Hughes, aside from his other business interests, con- 
stitutes a conglomerate in Las Vegas alone: he owns 
land, hotels, casinos, an airport; and then acquired 
a television station there. (Having been warded off 
in his attempt in 1968 to purchase ABC, Hughes 
did acquire Sports Network, Inc., a significant oc- 
casional sports broadcasting network. The wide- 
spread assumption is that Hughes plans to build it 
into a rival television network. This is, by the way, 
an example of the frying-pan—fire syndrome of 
media ownership. While critics of the networks’ 
power would welcome a rival, Hughes is not their 
idea of Lochinvar. On those rare occasions when a 
baron’s holdings are challenged, it is frequently by 
another baron.) 


Challenges 


There are, at last, some indications that official 
Washington has taken notice of what has been 
happening to the communications business and 
is concerned. No one anticipates that the situation 
will be radically different soon, but it is expected 
that the gobbling up of papers and channels by 
the baronies will at least proceed at a slower rate. 

The Justice Department in 1967 became deeply 
concerned at the FCC’s disinterest in the conse- 
quences o fthe proposed ABC-IT'T merger; the re- 


sult was the bizarre spectacle of the Department ™™” 


entering a case called “The United States versus 

the FCC” as an opponent of a regulatory agency. 

Ultimately, the proposed merger was dropped. 
Thus aroused, the Department then proceeded 


America’s Media Baronies 


to enter into a number of other FCC deliberations: 
a Beaumont, Texas, newspaper owner tried to ac- 
quire a TV station in the city. Justice filed a plead- 
ing with the FCC saying that it did not believe 
the purchase should be approved, and asking the 
FCC to hold a hearing—incredibly enough, not 
necessarily an FCC practice in such a case—so 
that it could participate. After the FCC told the 
applicant that it intended to hold a hearing, the 
application was dropped. On another occasion, too, 
Justice felt that it had to prod the FCC into holding 
a hearing on a case of license renewal (usually a 
rubber-stamp procedure for the guardians of the 
public’s airwaves). In this instance, the renewal was 
sought by Frontier Broadcasting, in Cheyenne, Wy- 
oming, which owned the town’s only two daily 
newspapers, its only television station, and its only 
CATV system. Justice further suggested to the FCC 
that the company should be ordered to divest some 
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of these properties. The case is still before the 
agency. In 1963, the Gannett group bought a tele- 
vision station in Rockford, Illinois; in 1967, it 
bought the two newspapers. At the end of 1967, the 
FCC, as usual, renewed the TV license. Justice was 
so disturbed that one year later it obtained a con- 
sent decree in which Gannett agreed to divest itself 
of one or the other of its Rockford properties. 

Despite these and other actions, the Justice De- 
partment under the Democratic Administration was 
less than breathtakingly vigorous in its antitrust 
pursuits. The new group at Justice has already shown 
that it would do more, in particular against 
the rampant conglomerates. At this writing, a ma- 
jor conglomerate merger involving extensive com- 
munications holdings is pending at Justice: Metro- 
media with Transamerica, a $3 billion financial 
and real estate conglomerate. Conglomerates are 
unpopular in Washington these days; they have 
now come under the critical scrutiny of not only 
the Justice Department but also the Congress, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and even the FCC. 

The FCC's signs of life in the question of media 
ownership have been caused by a variety of stimu- 
lants: the Justice challenges to it to do its job, the 
criticism of outsiders, court rulings, and the per- 
sistent efforts of Commissioners Johnson and Ken- 
neth Cox, and some of the Commission staff. As a 
result, if there is follow-through, it has taken some 
initial steps which could be of long-range signifi- 
cance. Also of critical importance will be Mr. 
Nixon's choice of a successor to Commission Chair- 
man Rosel Hyde, whose term runs out this June 30, 
and who is expected to retire. 

In perhaps its most significant move—and the 
first of its kind—the Commission on January 23, 
1969, voted to take Channel 5 in Boston away from 
the Boston Herald-Traveler, which also has CATV 
interests, and give it to an independent group 
which filed for the license. Since then, competing 
applications have been filed in the cases of a few 
other renewals. 

In March, 1968, the Commission proposed a new 
rule to prohibit in the future any single entity from 
having an interest in more than one broadcasting 
property in a single community. In August, the 
Justice Department proposed that the rule be 
broadened to include consideration of ownership of 
a newspaper and broadcasting property in the same 
community, and asked the FCC to consider order- 
ing divestiture of excessive interests when the 
broadcast license came up for renewal, as all do 
every three years. The ruling is now only under 
consideration, and it can take the FCC years to 
decide whether to issue such a policy, and then of 
course it can get overturned by Congress. Some- 


times the Commission does not wait for Congress to 
vote to prevent its issuing a new rule; mere sounds 
of displeasure from important congressmen can be 
sufficient to persuade the Commission to retreat. As 
of now, comments on the new rule have been filed, 
and it is up to the Commission to act. 

In late March, the Commission ordered hearings 
—that is, withheld routine approval—on the renewal 
applications for TV stations owned by the Chroni- 
cle Publishing Company in San Francisco, and by 
Midwest Radio-Television, Inc., in Minneapolis, 
controlled in turn by two supposedly rival news- 
paper publishing groups, Cowles and Ridder. In 
San Francisco, there were questions of concentra- 
tion of control raised before the Commission, but 
also charges that the television had “managed” news 
programs for the larger corporate benefit, in parti- 
cular the coverage of newspaper strikes and consol- 
idation of the newspaper business. In Minneapolis, 
in addition to owner concentration, there was a 
charge to the Commission that the station had used 
its newspaper connections to secure radio broadcast- 
ing rights for professional sporting events in the area. 
At the same time, the Commission proposed a new 
rule which would make it substantially more diffi- 
cult for the public to participate in license-renewal 
proceedings. 

In 1967 and 1968, the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, headed by Senator Philip 
A. Hart (Democrat, Michigan), held extensive hear- 
ings into the interlocking ownerships of the com- 
munications media, and its seven-volume transcript 
provides ample ammunition for opponents of the 
media barons. The takeoff point for the hearings 
was legislation introduced in Congress, the so- 
called “failing newspaper” bill, to permit joint 
operating agreements between a city’s newspapers, 
one of which is deemed to be “failing.” Under 
such agreements, the newspapers’ owners might 
agree to fix advertising prices, and pool profits, 
and agree not to compete any further for circu- 
lation. 

Hart's hearings were effective in killing off such 
legislation last year. In March of this year, the 
United States Supreme Court sustained an antitrust 
judgment against two Tucson, Arizona, newspapers 
which had established such “failing newspaper’ 
joint operating agreements. The Court ruled that 
the “failing newspaper” doctrine could serve as a 
defense only if it could be shown that the paper 
was about to go out of business, and there was no 
other purchaser available. Forty-four newspapers in 
twenty-two other cities have joint operating agree- 
ments, a number of which could now be covered by 
the new decision. However, several congressmen 
rushed to introduce new bills to overturn that de- 
cision. 


_ THE | 
TELEVISION 


OVERLORD 


At the apex of the television structure are the 
network overlords, CBS, NBC, and ABC. These 
three networks dominate television as General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler-control the fortunes of 
the automobile industry. For the American public, 
television is network television: the program it 
watches on the screen typically bears a network 
stamp. For the owner of the local station, whether 
baron or serf, the prime source of economic afflu- 
ence is affiliation with a network. Next to the FCC 
license, his most treasured asset is the network 
contract. In the national television power game 
the local station is a pawn, or at best a knight. 

For example, NBC, in unity with its parent, 
RCA, decided in the mid-1950s to upgrade the 
size of the markets in which it owned stations. 
This plan served both the manufacturing interests 
of RCA and the broadcast interests of NBC. In- 
conveniently, Westinghouse, a rival in the equip- 
ment field, owned an NBC-afhiliated station in 
Philadelphia, close to a central RCA complex. 
Westinghouse was told that if it wished to continue 
its affiliations with NBC, it must transfer its own- 
ership of the Philadelphia station to the network 
and accept in its place the NBC station in Cleve- 
land, a $3 million cash settlement, and a less 
desirable market. After an agonizing internal 
struggle, Westinghouse succumbed. The FCC, 
which had conducted a-thorough investigation dis- 
closing the coercive tactics, shrugged its shoulders 
and concluded that if Westinghouse, a giant in its 
own right, “agreed,” the FCC had no choice but 
to approve the transfer. Subsequently the Justice 
Department and the federal courts invalidated the 
transfer and the FCC ultimately required that 
NBC return to Cleveland, and Westinghouse re- 
gained its station in Philadelphia. Westinghouse, it 





should be noted, is the largest of the non-network 
multiple owners. _ 

While there is now and then private grousing 
among affiliates, direct confrontation on general 
policy by an individual or group of affiliates, when 
it occurs, is kept within definite bounds. ‘The areas 
in which there is occasional dissent have to do 
with network compensation payments, the amount 
of commercial time adjacent to or within a network 
program permitted the affiliates, and sexy programs. 

The national media market in which television 
ig pre-eminent is a network domain. The networks 
create a national audience for advertisers. Each 
network produces or selects a program schedule 
for nationwide distribution; each selects for affili- 
ation approximately 200 local stations in as many 
cities, reaching into practically every television 
household; each rents interconnection facilities 
from the Telephone Company to transmit simul- 
taneously to each affiliate the programs and ad- 
vertising messages which originate largely in 


` Hollywood and New York; each network deter- 


mines the time at which such programs will be 
broadcast locally; and finally, each network con- 
tracts with national advertisers through advertising 
agencies to defray the program and time costs and 
supply the advertising “plugs,” and these monies 
the network shares—unevenly—with its affiliates. 

Except for news, public affairs, and sports, the 
overwhelming proportion of network programs are 
not produced by the networks, but the networks 
acquire rights from program packagers, TV film 
companies, and feature-film distributors. ‘These 
suppliers engage in intensive competition to per- 
suade the three overlords to look favorably upon 
their works—pilot programs and story lines into 
which they have sunk tens and hundreds of thou- 
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or 


sands of dollars—and to bless them with network 
acceptance. Not surprisingly, allegations of abuse 
abound. 

The tangible result of this complex of technical 
and economic arrangements is that for a single 
Wednesday hour, 9 P.M. to 10 P.M., advertisers pay 
the networks roughly $950,000 for a total of 18 
minutes of advertising participations (6 minutes 
per network). Payments by advertisers for the net- 
work participations are not publicly disclosed, but 
the trade publications occasionally disclose so- 
called price lists used by networks in negotiations 
with advertising agencies. In addition to the net- 
work commercials, “nonprogram’”’ matter includes 
promotional announcements, credits, public service 
spots (for example, the anti-cigarette ads), and 
commercial spots inserted locally by each affiliated 
Station. 

Advertisers compete for this opportunity be- 
cause they are assured that over 32 million tele- 
vision homes (out of an industry estimate of 57.5 
million TV homes) are tuned to the network pro- 
grams during the hour—and to the accompanying 
commercial messages. 

The overwhelming proportion of potential view- 
ers in the other 25 million TV households are 
not using their sets because the family members 
are not at home, are engaged in other activities, 
or are not interested in any of the programs tele- 
vised. Only a small percentage of the public during 
prime time tunes to the non-network programs 
beamed by unaffiliated stations (usually in the 
score of major metropolises where there are more 
stations than networks). 

The networks play a dual role in the system: 
they not only control network program production 
or selection and network distribution, but through 
their owned stations in the larger markets control 
network program exhibition for some 25 to go 
percent of all TV homes. In the three most im- 
portant centers—New York, Los Angeles, and Chi- 
cago—only the networks themselves through their 
owned stations broadcast network programs. 

Two financial yardsticks of network dominance 
are their shares of industry revenues and profits. 
Of the $2.27 billion television revenues recorded 
for 1967, 53 percent ($1.216 billion) went to the 
three network overlords, including their 15 owned 
stations. The remainder was shared by 604 other 
TV stations. Similarly, of the industry’s profits, 
only slightly less than 40 percent ($160 million) 
went to the three network organizations. 

Among the overlords, CBS and NBC are more 
equal than ABC. The Big Two lead in ratings, full- 
time affiliates, and profits. Financial figures for the 
industry are published annually by the FCC, but 
without disclosing individual network or station 
expense. However, a highly regarded and general- 
ly accurate trade-press newsletter (Television Di- 
gest) has published this “secret” information. The 
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figures for 1967 revealed that ABC lost $17 million 
on its network operations, and received only 8 
percent of the combined network and owned-sta- 
tion profits as contrasted with CBS’s 48 percent and 
NBC's 44 percent. ~- 


Network Operations: 1967 


CBS NBC ABC 
(millions of dollars) 


Network revenues $362 $327 $264 
(before federal income taxes) 

Network profits 42 31 (17) 

Owned-station revenues 95 95 79 

Owned-station profits 35 40 29 
(before federal income taxes) 

Combined network and 77 71 12 


owned-station profits 
Percentage share of network 48% 44% 8% 

and owned-station profits ` 
(Television Digest, vol. 8, no. 19, May 6, 1968, p. 1.) 


The above figures do not include revenues that 
networks gross from other television activities. For 
example, after programs have exhausted their net- 
work runs, high-rated series (for example, Perry 
Mason, The Flintstones, Gilligan’s Island, The 
Munsters, I Love Lucy, The Twilight Zone, Route 
66) are sold market-by-market to any station that 
will pay the price (affiliated or not) as “syndi- 
cated” programs. The networks also sell their series 
to television authorities in other countries, and 
because costs have been recovered from domestic 
sales, they are competitive with lower-budgeted 
foreign productions. Not only do the networks 
dominate the U.S. television program market, they 
are also an important source of popular American 
TV programming on world television. 

The network system creates rich rewards not 
only for the overlords but for the constituent af- 
filiated stations. Indeed the mutual interest of the 
networks and the affiliated stations in the system 
explains the vitality and durability of the network 
Institution both economically and politically. A 
station can plug into a network line and receive 
a daily stream of programs having broad appeal 
to its public. Of course each station also includes in 
its daily schedule programs which it produces or 
acquires from non-network sources: notably news, 
weather, and sports, films produced for TV (dis- 
tributed by independent syndicators as well as by 
networks), and feature films. 


The network pays the affiliate somewhat less 
than go percent of the gross charges for broad- 
casting the program. In addition, the station is per- 
mitted by the network to sell a prescribed amount 
of commercial time within and adjacent to the 
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network programs, the proceeds from which it does 
not share with the network. In a large market a 
single go-second “adjacency” will bring $1000 to 
$1500, because the network program has created 
a mass audience for the station. It is no wonder 
that when a station sells for $20 million or more, 
the tangible property may be valued only at $2 
million whereas the primary asset is the network 
contract. Several of the media barons, including 
Westinghouse, Time Inc., and Corinthian, have 
sought to persuade the Internal Revenue Service, 
the tax courts, and the federal judiciary that the 
network contracts should be eligible for amortiza- 
tion, thus reducing the annual tax obligations ‘of 
stations they bought. 

Only in the largest markets do unaffiliated sta- 
tions—and usually only one such independent 
station per market—reap the ‘fullness of the tele- 
vision bounty. 

From the early days of broadcasting, the power 
of the network “chains” has troubled Congress, 
the FCC, and the Justice Department as well as 
disaffected elements within the industry. Various 
network investigations and hearings have led to 
restrictions: a network organization may not own 
or operate more than one network; it may not 
option the time of its affiliates; it may not contract 
for more than a two-year term; it may not control 
the rates charged by afhliates for non-network 
times; and it may not prevent an affiliate from 
contracting with more than one network. And, of 
course, it may not own and operate more than 
seven AM radio stations, seven FM radio stations, 
and seven television stations of which no more 
than five may be VHF stations. These and other 
network rules and regulations have corrected the 
grosser abuses of network power. 

But network dominance persists. It persists be- 
cause network service is integral to the nation’s 
broadcast service and has been so recognized by 
Congress and the FCC. It persists because network 
service enjoys overwhelming public acceptance. A 
network commands talent and resources immeasur- 
ably greater than those available to any single 
station or groups of stations. 

Networks are the source of Laugh-In, Bonanza, 
Mission Impossible, Mayberry RFD, FBI, Be- 
witched, the Bob Hope specials; of coverage of 
professional and college football, the World Se- 
ries, the Olympics, political conventions, presi- 
dential campaigns, presidential messages, the daily 
news, space flights, United Nations debates, con- 
gressional hearings, and unscheduled “special 
events.” Much of this would not otherwise be avail- 
able with anything like the immediacy and thor- 
oughness that network economics makes possible. 

Earlier, the same three networks, CBS, NBC, 
and ABC, dominated radio. Ultimately their con- 
trol was undermined, not by governmental actions, 
but by changing technology. Popular recordings 


The Television Overlords 


gave stations an alternative and competitive pro- 
gram service. Concurrently, the superior television 
medium captured the night-time audiences, the 
prime target of network advertisers. 

If networking in television is changed in the 
future7 the cause will be technology and -not gov- 
ernmental intervention. A prevalent myth is that 
if networks were licensed or directly regulated by 
the FCC, they would become significantly more 
responsive to the public interest. The truth is that 
most network practices are within the purview of 
existing FCC authority. This is particularly true be- 
cause each TV network owns stations which are 
licensed. In some areas, the network acts “as if” it 
were licensed by the FCC. For example, a com- 
plaint of unfairness lodged against a network pro- 
gram need not be pursued with each of the 200 
afhliated stations that may have aired the program 
but with the network that originated it. 

Technological changes in the offing could alter 
the present network system. For example, when 
a satellite-to-home service becomes economically 
feasible, network overlords could reach the public 
directly without the assistance of local affiliates. 
This would undermine most of the television 
barons and, at least initially, further strengthen 
the power and profitability of the networks. How- 
ever, if enough channels were available for satel- 
lite-to-home broadcasting, or if by governmental 
decree use of the available channels were required 
to be leased on a common-carrier basis (or even 
rationed), other national program suppliers could 
compete with the networks. Conceivably, the net- 
works could slip from being overlords to being 
merely greater barons than any current counter- 
part. 

Alternatively, if all homes were connected by 
cable—as is technically feasible and not impossi- 
ble economically within the next two decades—the 
networks could rent national channels and reach 
directly into all homes. Such a system would open 
a larger number of other communications chan- 
nels to competing program ‘suppliers. 

In the long run, television audiences could be- 
come as fragmented as radio audiences, and TV 
network dominance would wane. 

Challenges are also posed by the advent of sub- 
scription television and the introduction of the 
EVR (electronic video recording). Neither is an 
immediate threat to the networks. Furthermore, if 
subscription television should prove popular, the 
networks have made explicit that nothing would 
prevent their entry into that field; while the EVR, 
the visual counterpart of the stereo record, is an 
invention of CBS. 

More likely during the next five years is the 
appearance of a fourth network to compete with, 
and share the profits with, the -other three. As 
experience in radio suggests, this will be a change 
without a difference. 
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Travels in Medialand 


When Lord ‘Thomson, the Cana- 
dian-born doyen of British press 
magnates, acquired the rights to tel- 
evision in Scotland several years ago, 
he proclaimed that he now possessed 
“a license to print money.” ‘The 
same can be said of the communica- 
tions industry in America today. 
With a very few exceptions, news- 
papers in this country have never 
been so prosperous. “It’s like steal- 
ing,” one contented newspaper pub- 


lisher remarked to us recently. “And 


the more monopolistic newspapers 


get, the healthier they have become 
economically.” There. ought to be 


some happy consequences for the 
public as a result of this. trend; there 
is at least the possibility. New York 
media broker and consultant Vincent 
J. Manno argues, “Group owner- 
ships invariably have the financial 
stability to maintain. editorial in- 
dependenice of the printed word, and 
thereby enjoy the potential to serve 
the general community.” 

Broadcasting is different. Though 
the public “owns” the airwaves, .a 
small number of persons who hold 
the federal government’s franchises 
to broadcast reap heavy profits from 
the money advertisers pour into TV 
and radio broadcasting (some $3.2 
billion Jast year). All but the UHF 
channels and, of course, the educa- 
tional TV stations, are automatic 
moneymakers, and small radio sta- 
tions that rent the air with inanities 
send their owners well-laden to the 
banks. 

It is no wonder that such opera- 
tions, with their almost certain 
profits plus their prestige and their 
immense power to inform or mis- 
inform or omit to inform, are among 


the most desirable, most sought 


after properties in the world of- 


business. In setting out to assem- 


ble a modest Atlantic Atlas of some 
of the more important of the indi- 


viduals and some lesser-known com- 
munications combines, we found 
who owns what, where? to be only a 
part of the question. More difficult, 
it became apparent, ‘was the ques- 
tion, who owns what, when? 

The whirlwind velocity with 
which the larger combines recom- 
bine and split, enter and break off 


engagements, couple, reproduce off- 
spring, contrive advantageous liai- 


sons between progeny and. distant 
cousins, and otherwise besport them- 


selves in what sometimes seems like 
a corporate bacchanalia, has made it 
difficult for us to keep pace with all 
of it long enough to get it down on ` 


paper. A recent issue of the breath- 


‘lessly phrased Gallagher Report 


suggests the timber of media-baron 
mating calls: 


“TIME-LIFE BROADCAST MARCHES 
On. President .Wes Pullen plans 
to increase subsidiary’s $22 mil- 
lion revenues via expansion of tv 
production facilities. Sets up pro- 
duction centers in Grand Rapids, 
Denver, San Diego, Indianapolis, 
Wants to sell second Time-Life 
Nature series to networks, eduica- 
tional films, tv commercials, spe- 
cial events (a la Indianapolis 500 
race coverage for Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber). Company to 
capitalize on  11-million-foot 
backlog of March of Time film. 
Re-edit for production of his- 
torical documentaries. Wes has 
14 CATV outlets threatened by ` 





multi-media ban. Manhattan 
Cable Television makes slow 
progress—has mere 10% of esti- 
mated 300,000 potential homes. 
Pullen lost out to Post-News- 
week Stations chairman Larry 
Israel in race to acquire Miami 
ABC-TV affiliate WLBW.” 


It is all pretty hectic—and heady— 
stuff. When we began assembling 
the Atlas, we were able to draw on 
obvious sources for details about the 
“public” companies. Officers of a 
few of the privately owned baronies, 
hike John Cowles, Jr., of Minneap- 
olis, were helpful in providing data. 
But for persons engaged in the craft 
of informing, most media barons 
are surprisingly uncommunicative 
about the size, extent, and income of 
their suzerainties. 

The Atlantic tested various meth- 
ods of ascertaining such facts—our 
researchers have consulted the source 
books (Editor and Publisher, Stand- 
ard ¢ Poors Indexes, Television 
Factbook), authorities in the field, 
and finally, the companies them- 
selves. No two sets of findings 
matched. Telephone calls to staff 
personnel produced quite different 
details and statistics from personal 
letters to heads of corporations. The 
media baronies are so big, so fluid, 


}so upwardly, inwardly, outwardly 


mobile that they themselves don’t 
seem to know how big they are on a 
given day. It must be stated, accord- 
ingly, that the information present- 
ed here is current and complete as 
of the time we went to press only 
insofar as the media barons’ own 
Domesday Books are current and 
complete. 
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Time Inc. (black) 


Almost everyone has heard of Time, the 
weekly newsmagazine, and of Life, Fortune, 
and, perhaps, Sports Illustrated, published by ~ 
the same company. But not everyone knows 
that Time Inc. is also a major broadcaster 
(with a large quota of TV and radio stations 
in lucrative markets), a purveyor of teaching 
machines, a book publisher, owner of 

thirteen CATY systems (including one that 
serves the lower half of Manhattan), a big - 
shareholder in MGM, a papermaker, owner 
of some 600,000 acres of timberland, and a 
part owner of media in South America, 

West Germany, Hong Kong, and Australia. 
Life, a $160-million-a-year enterprise, has 
been regrouping of late to extend its lease on 
life as a mass magazine in the age of TV 
—not an easy thing to do. For the first quar- 
ter of 1969, Time Inc. reported a loss of 
$300,000 (less than the combined salaries of 
its chairman of the board and president), 
and the stock tumbled from an Olympian 100 
into the 60s. But the outfit is rich and diversi- 
fied. Last year’s revenues: $567,811,000. Re- 
cently it bought thirty-two neighborhood 
newspapers in the Chicago area, is looking 
for more newspapers to buy, is thinking 
about starting new magazines on food and 
TV. Where it all will end knows Mammon. 


Cowles Communications, Inc. (red) 


Look magazine is the big moneymaker for 
Cowles Communications—it accounted for 
61 percent of the company’s total revenues 
last year. But Cowles Communications 1s 
also into other magazines (Family Circle, 
Venture), business and trade publications, 
newspapers,” broadcasting (in Des Moines, 
Memphis, and Orlando, Florida), books, 
foreign publications, and a three-dimensional 
printing process, and some of these efforts 
at diversification—notably the young Suffolk 
(Long Island) Sun and the XOGRAPH 
three-dimensional printing process—operate 
in the red. Cowles’s revenue last year was 
$164,959,000, but it came out with a net loss 
of $972,000 (down from 1967’s net loss 

of $3,478,000). 

If anything happened to Look, Cowles 
Communications would be in trouble. 
According to Cowles Communications’ 
annual report, “because of increased costs, 
[Looks] profit in 1968 was less than in 1967. 
The Magazine had only a slight gain in 
advertising revenue. . . .” But the report 
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pooh-poohs some “typical” stockholder ques- 
tions (“how does the demise of the Saturday 
Evening Post affect Look and the magazine 
industry?”) with uplifting statistics and com- 
mentary: “In the last five years, advertising 
in the leading consumer magazines measured 
by the Publishers Information Bureau has 
climbed over 28% to a dollar total of 
$1,196,055,761. In the same period, circula- 
tion for these magazines increased by ap- 
proximately 19%. . . . The Post was in ill 
health, not the magazine business. . . .” 
Cowles Communications is headed by Gard- 
ner (“Mike”) Cowles; it is the only one of 
the three Cowles baronies to be held publicly. 
(For the others, see p. 92.) 


*Not shown here is an Ocala, Florida, news- 
paper and printing operation, the remnants 
of the Perry newspaper group. In April, 
Cowles agreed “in principle” to pay Perry an 
estimated $4.8 million worth of Cowles com- 
mon stock for the properties. ú 


Washington Post—Newsweek 
(red outline) 


The Post Company, owner of the capital’s 
leading paper, the Washington Post 






(daily circulation: 479,644), and Newsweek 
(worldwide circulation: 2,571,480), is a 
streamlined instrument of national influence. 
Its chiefs, the late Eugene Meyer, the late 
Philip Graham, and the former’s daughter 
and latter’s widow, Katherine Meyer Gra- 
ham, have built their empire with an empha- 
sis on quality rather than quantity. They 
have not, however, neglected to acquire 
milch cows which keep the farm profitable; 
the Post Company owns the CBS outlets 
in Washington, D.C.--WTOP-TV and WTOP- 
AM and FM, and the Jacksonville, Florida, 
CBS television outlet as well. 

There are other pursuits: Newsweek, Inc. 
publishes Art News. The Post Company 
and the (Los Angeles) Times-Mirror Com- 
pany operate a successful news syndicate; the 
Post Company is one of the three owners of 
the International Herald Tribune in Paris 
{these two interests are not shown on this 
map). The company’s current figure for ‘“‘con- 
solidated revenue” is “in excess of $100 
million.” The Post aspires to reach, and if 
possible, pass, the New York Times in 
prestige. Newsweek has been bothering stom- 
ach linings at Time Inc., and Mrs. Graham, 


” very much the boss-lady, gets invited to all 


the best parties—-Nixon’s as well as Capote’s. 





Gannett 


As the Gannett Company puts it in their 

1968 annual report, “A major advantage en- 
joyed by the Company over all but the very 
largest single newspapers lies in corporate size 
sufficient to maintain production staffs able to 
evaluate new production methods... .” 

He who is big need never be small. Gannett 
now owns thirty dailies and nine broadcast- 
ing stations {soon to be eight) in six states, 
growing out of Frank Gannett’s chain of up- 
state New York newspapers founded in 1906 
(shown here, with a few surrounding proper- 
ties). Recent expansion has been consum- 
mated with gusto: Gannett bought the nine 
Macy chain papers in New York's Westchester 





and Rockland counties in 1964; Cape Ken- 
nedy, Florida, area newspapers and radio 
stations in 1965 and 1966; a group of Illinois 
newspapers in 1967; and early this year the 
San Bernardino, California, Sun papers (the 
seller was the Los Angeles Times; price: 
$17,700,000). The Wall Street Journal reports 
that Gannett has agreed to pay an estimated 
$15 million in cash and securities for two 
Pensacola, Florida, papers in the old Perry 
chain. Total daily circulation for Gannett’s 
papers: 1,315,663. 1968 revenues were 
$123,738,688; net income was $8,624,451. 
Competently edited, generally with a Rotary- 
Kiwanis conservative bent, the Gannett chain 
is today run by Paul Miller, once Washington 
Bureau Chief of Associated Press. 














The Minneapolis Star and Tribune - 
(red), the Des Moznes Register (red 
outline), Ridder (black) 


To state the links and the distinctions be- 
tween the several enterprises controlled by 
members of the Cowles family is not to say 
what they mean. For the record, Cowles Com- 
munications (see page 91) is to be distin- 
guished from the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Company, and both’are to be distin- ~ 
guished from the Minneapolis Star and ; 
Tribune Company. In fact, Gardner Cowles, 
chairman of the board of Cowles Commu- 
nications (which owns the CBS radio-TV 
outlets in Des Moines), is president of the 

Des Moines Register and Tribune Com- 

pany; his brother, John Cowles, Sr.yis chair- 
man of the boards of both the Des Moines 
Register and Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
Companies, and the latter’s son, John Cowles, 
Jr., president of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Company, is a member of the board 
of directors of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Company. As John Cowles, Jr., puts it, 


Because the Des Moines Register and 





morning Des Moines Register and evening 

Tribune and a Sunday paper. Though finan- 

cial statements are not made public, the 

annual revenues can be estimated at over - 

$25 million. ' 
But up in Minneapolis, things are more 

complicated. The Minneapolis Star and Trib- 


` une Company (annual revenues: over $50 


million) owns Harper’s magazine in New 
York (through a wholly owned subsidiary, 


' Harper’s Magazine Inc.), newspapers in Mon- 


tana and South Dakota, a CATV system 

in Nebraska, a television station in Kansas 
(which the company is trying to sell to Gay- 
lord of Oklahoma; see page 94), as well as 
the Minneapolis morning and evening news- 


papers. What is currently concerning the 


FCC is the question of “concentration” aris- 
ing from the fact that the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune Company owns 47 percent of 
the operator of Minneapolis-St. Paul’s CBS 
radio and television outlets; the control- 
ling 53 percent is in turn owned by the 
publisher of two St. Paul newspapers, name- 
ly the Ridder family’s Northwest Publica- 
tions, Inc. through a company called Mid- 
Continent Radio-Television, Inc. (which in 
turn is partly owned by another company 


called MTC Properties, Inc., which in turn is 


a non-Cowles stockholder [14.7 percent] in the 





Tribune Company and the Gardner lic impression that the three companies are Minneapolis Star and Tribune Company. 
Cowles Foundation, Inc. (of Des Moines, managed by Some single, over-all, holding Phew.) 
my Grandparents’ charitable foundation) company or trust. Except for the overlap, The Ridder family has other broadcast and 
each owns more than one percent of the however, of my Uncle Mike [Gard- newspaper interests from the Midwest to the 
stock of Cowles Communications, Inc, , ner Cowles], my Father and me with re- Rockies, publishes sixteen papers in Cali- 
and of. Minneapolis Star and Tribune spect to Des Moines Register and Tribune fornia and the Journal of Commerce in 
Company, the FCC apparently considers Company, the editorial and business man- New York. The Ridder people did not re- 
the New York, Des Moines and Minne- agements of the three companies are sep- spond to our request for a ball-park figure 

- apolis companies to comprise a single o, 'arate and unrelated. on company’s dollar volume; an informed 
“group” of interests. This FCC definition is guess at the Ridder interests’ worth ‘is $100 
perhaps responsible for the erroneous pub- The Des Moines company publishes the to $150 million. 

Newhouse ‘ 


Samuel I. Newhouse is nothing if not ac- ` 
quisitive. His empire of twenty-plus dailies 
has undergone electrification (television and 
‘radio properties, some of them in cities ` 
where Newhouse also owns major newspapers 
[Portland, Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; 
Syracuse, New York; and Birmingham, Ala- 
bama] and a collection of nine CATV systems) 
and beautification: Vogue, Glamour, Made- 
nioiselle, and House & Garden lead New- ` 
house’s magazine chain. Syracuse is the tradi- 
tional seat of the Newhouse barony, but his 
influence is national, if not too frequently 
exercised. (As is the case with many of the 
larger groups, the chain’s endorsement of 

LBJ in the 1964 election was a rare show 

of unified editorial policy.). Long green, and 
not newsprint, is understood to be the 
preoccupation of the Newhouse 

barony. An estimate of the outfit’s worth: 
$200 to $250 million. | 
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Hearst (red) 


No longer the mammoth of the journalistic 
jungle of earlier days, the Hearst Corporation 
is still an important owner of newspapers, 
magazines at home (Harper’s Bazaar, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, Town & Coun- 
try, House Beautiful, Popular Mechanics) 
and abroad, radio and television properties, 
and a newspaper feature syndicate. One center 
of Hearst power is Baltimore, where it owns 
the evening News-American and the NBC 
radio and TV affiliates. Total daily circula- 
tion for eight newspapers: 1,851,012. William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., doesn’t like to talk 
about money, but our research suggests that 
the corporation is worth $250 million; one 


astimate of Hearst’s gross sales figure for 1968: 


b500 million. 
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The Chicago Tribune (black) 


A mighty fortress is the Chicago Tribune, 

a bulwark of ancien régime conservatism 
never yielding. Colonel McCormick, creator 
of “The World’s Greatest Newspaper,” is gone, 
but the men who command his caissons go 
rolling along. If the Tribune weren’t the circu- 
lation leader in Chicago and surrounding 
suburbs (805,924 daily), and if the New 

York Daily News (which the Tribune Com- 


Bonneville International, 


affiliated with the Mormon Church 
(red); Kearns-Tribune (red outline); 
and Glassman-Hatch (black) 


Three Salt Lake City baronies which are 
engaged in a variety of joint enterprises 
dominate the state of Utah with 

their newspaper, broadcast, and cable tele- 
vision interests, and dominate as well the 
microwave systems which connect cable TV 
and broadcasting outlets all over the Rocky 
Mountain states. The group owns important 
broadcast properties in neighboring states, 
and Bonneville, the Mormon Church affili- 
ate, also has an estimated $20 million Cust 
under 5 percent) interest in the Los Angeles 
Times. God is very much alive, and on the 
air (but not in Salt Lake City, tax-exempt). 
Here are some guesses about the three out- 
fits’ value: Bonneville: $60 to $75 million. 
Glassman-Hatch: $15 to $18 million. Kearns- 
Tribune: $12 to $15 million. 


pany now controls) weren’t the nation’s larg- 
est circulation paper (2,102,655 daily), televi- 
sion and radio properties in these top markets 
would help; the Tribune Company owns 
them anyway. An afternoon Chicago paper, 
Chicago Today (née Chicago’s American), 
broadcast interests in Minnesota, Colorado, 
and Connecticut, CATV systems in Michigan 
and California, and newspapers in Florida 
constitute the Tribune Company’s outer 
barricades. The Tribune Company is worth 
something in the $250 million range, say men 
in the business. One assessment of its 1968 
gross sales: $300 milion. 
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Gaylord (black) 


At ninety-six, E. K. Gaylord is a proto- 
typical regional press. lord. His Oklahoma 
Publishing Company owns the state’s most 
influential and profitable newspaper and TV 
properties (as well as television stations in 
Texas, Wisconsin, and Florida), and is wont 
to employ them as weapons of war against 
legislation he dislikes (the Great Society’s 
Model Cities program) and politicians he 
opposes (Oklahoma’s liberal former senator 
Mike Monroney). 


~ 


Don Reynolds (red) 


Don Reynolds’ headquarters are in Arkan- 
sas, where he owns newspapers, radio and 
television outlets; his Donrey Media Group 
spreads westward and follows patterns of 
regional concentration: ten newspapers in 
Oklahoma, radio-television combinations in 
Laredo, Texas, and (not shown here) Reno 
and Las Vegas, Nevada, and a scattering of 
newspapers in California, Washington, Nev- 
ada, and Hawaii. Invoking limits on what 
publishers call “the people’s right to know,” 
Reynolds and Gaylord are closemouthed about 
their fortunes. Some insiders’ guesses about 
the worth of the two baronies: Reynolds, 

$30 to $35 million; Gaylord, $60 million. Last 
year, we were reliably told, Gaylord grossed 
about $33 million. : 


The Los Angeles Times 


The Chandier family is one of the most ; 


formidable institutions in Southern California, 
and their Los Angeles Times is the most 
powerful paper in the West (daily circula- 
tion: way aheád of all competition in Cali- 
fornia at 958,124, and rising), and not at 

ali shy about exercising its Considerable 
(generally Republican) influence. It is also, 
perhaps, the most improved American news- 
paper of recent decades. That would satisfy 
most publishers, but the Times-Mirror Com- . 


pany’s interests have spread eastward and 


‘ 


Seri pps-Howard 


Scripps-Howard’s chain of sixteen daily 
newspapers in major cities now reaches a 
circulation of 2,248,267. “Annual revenue 
from all sources” for the newspaper company 
“exceeds $250 million,” according to com- 
pany president Jack R. Howard. Sources of 


` the income include United Press International 


(E. W. Scripps Co. owns 95 percent), news 


= syndicates, and the World Almanac. In the 


cities of Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Memphis, 
where the E. W. Scripps Company has a pre- 
dominant position in newspaper ownership, 
its publicly owned kinsman, the Scripps- 
Howard Broadcasting Company, owns televi- 
sion properties. 

Scripps-Howard Broadcasting’s annual re- 
port for 1968 noted a year of “turmoil, 
tensions and taxes”—an apparent reference 





northward to include a trail of book. publish- 
ers (including one important one, NAL- 
World), Popular Science magazine, joint 
ownership of the L.A. Times-Washington 
Post News Service, and a forest-products 
operation which yields the Times the paper. 
it’s printed on: Times-Mirror’s 1968 net in- 
come from operations, on revenues of $353 
million: $24,197,000. 
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both to national and to industry unrest—but 
was able to report net operating revenues for: 
the year of $22 million and net income of 
$4.9 million. Jack Howard cited as one source 
of trouble “an accelerating trend of actions 
and proposals by the FCC which would 
change long-standing historical patterns of 
ownership in the broadcasting industry to pro- 
mote affirmatively a wider diversification of 
control” of the mass media. He advised stock- 
holders, “We are hopeful that industry ef- 
forts to reverse this. trend will be successful, 
but we feel that our stockholders should be 
aware of the situation.” There are clouds in 
medialand, 








THE ANATOMY OF MYTHOLOGY 


by Carter Wilson 


THE RAW AND THE COOKED 
by Claude Lévi-Strauss 
Harper & Row, $10.00 


Two young anthropologists I 
know are doing fieldwork with some 
(presumably) lapsed headhunters in 
the Philippines. They wrote to me 
the following: 

We were working on a tale which 
described how our tribe became 
- separated from another tribe. When 

we had taken down the story, I 

asked if everyone believed it. “No,” 

they said, “that’s all lies from our 
ancestors, Just like your Bible.” 


Not knowing the headhunters, I 
can’t quite imagine where they could 
have gleaned such a fine insight into 
the way we modern Westerners have 
fallen away from our own myths. 
Though our best writers, includ- 
ing Joyce, Eliot, and Lowry, try to 
breathe new life into myth for us, 
we are unwilling to let ourselves be 
played upon in the dangerous 
depths of our experience where 
myths strike people. Instead, we ex- 
amine and we analyze. Hating codes 
and symbols, we seek to break them 
as fast as we can, since once we have 
broken the code, we have defused 
the bomb .and it cannot harm us. 
Most people learn to recognize meta- 


phor in poetry and to. say “That’s 
a metaphor,” which translates as “I 
have enclosed a dangerous thing in 
a glass bell and we are safe from 
feeling anything about it.” 

But though we have culturally de- 
prived ourselves of our own myths, 
the mythmaking function remains a 
special and important activity of 
the human mind. Unsurprisingly, 
social anthropology’s most renowned 
living theoretician, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, has turned from the contem- 
plation of the social structure of 
primitive peoples to a three-part 
consideration of myths. 

Denying the old functional and 
moral-code theories of why myths 
are born, Lévi-Strauss asserts that 
myths are the most free and spon- 
taneous inventions of the mind. Hav- 
ing no other subject matter, myths 
are the mind’s picture of the mind. 
And if Lévi-Strauss can find limits 
on the patterns myths take, he can 
find limits on what the mind can 
think of itself. His latest book trans- 
lated into English, The Raw and the 
Cooked, continues a hunt begun long 
ago. Once again, the huge intellec- 
tual machinery of Lévi-Strauss’s own 
invention, Structuralism, is rolled out 


to capture the elusive mind of the 


savages. 


- 
al 


myths to rainbows: 


Lévi-Strauss understands the two. 
great difficulties presented by any 
mythological study. Of all the ut- 
terances people make, their myths 
are the most deeply encoded, the 
most arcane. Myths come in a lan- 
guage of pure symbol, what Lévi- 
Strauss calls “emphatic” language. 
He quotes Plutarch, who likened 
the sun’s rays 
are variegated by reflection through 
a cloud into the hues of a rainbow: 
a cultural doctrine (somewhat akin 
to one of Jung’s racial memories) is 
variegated by the prism of the hu- 
man mind into myths. 
`The other difficulty, also under- 
stood by Plutarch, is that myths af- 
fect the hearer on a pure level of 
consciousness—somehow in the way 
music (and, I would add, dreams) 
affects him. At least in The Raw and 
the Cooked, Lévi-Strauss absents 
himself from the felicity of consider- 
ing the effect-of myths on the listen- 
er. As a scientist, his job is not to 
give us the experience of primitive 
myths a believer would have, but to 
produce a dispassionate logical anes 
ysis of them. 

Imagine, then, Lévi-Strauss as a 
scientist who starts with the rainbow 
as evidence—187 differently shaded 
myths, most of them from tribes in 
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In a career spanning five decades, 
more than 75 books, and every 
literary form save verse, J. B. 
Priestley has always dodged the 
grimmest form of success — being 
taken for granted. No new book of his 
in years has been more of a surprise 
than his latest. 


How lucky that this protean crea- 
tor, at the age of 74, should cheerfully 
have embarked on a big picaresque 
novel like THE IMAGE MEN. 
It is a satiric panorama of present- 
day English society, as seen and 
exploited by two vastly engaging 
desperadoes, Dr. Owen Tuby and 
Dr. Cosmo Saltana (for profiles see 
the jacket of the book). Their adven- 
tures pose one of the staggering 
questions of modern times: Is the 
image taking over the man? 


As these “middle-aged, bibulous, 
and modestly lecherous heroes” (The 
New Yorker) cast their net of schemes 
and manipulations wider and wider 
over English life (ultimately involving 
the Prime Minister along with the 
Leader of the Opposition), one be- 
comes helplessly fond of them. 


Iris Murdoch has called The Image 
Men “a very clever and funny book,” 
and the Literary Guild has made it 
an alternate selection. We publish 
it with pride and (J.B.P.’s favorite 
word) delight. 


THE IMAGE MEN 
by J.B. Priestley 
$8.95 at your bookstore 
LITTLE, BROWN 
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prism of the human mind, and will 
reproduce the light of the sun, a 
major event in the culture-history of 
the people. The particular event 
Lévi-Strauss seeks to derive is man’s 
acquisition of culture—fire and 
cooked food, and agriculture—the 
event which separated man from the 
natural world, and an acquisition 
he paid for with his immortality. 

Before describing the merits of 
Lévi-Strauss’s new method of work- 
ing, we should recall the familiar 
ways that myth has been dealt with. 
Most of us accept a functional ap- 
proach. ‘The mythology of a people 
explains how they got to a certain 
condition: since our God is a good 
God, we have the Garden of Eden 
myth to explain why He would force 
us to the dreary task of living by the 
sweat of our brows. Myths are 
lumped into functional classes and 
put aside by anthropologists who 
recognize that the internal patterns 
of any mythology are the least avail- 
able artifacts of the culture. Most in- 
vestigation reaches some enlighten- 
ing conclusion like: this is a Navaho 
creation myth, that is a Netsilik one; 
they are quite different, but then 
cultures are also different.. 

Lévi-Strauss has been applauded 
by anthropologists because Structur- 
alism has shown them how to turn 
around within the small corner they 
had painted for themselves. Before 
Lévi-Strauss, ethnography had be- 
come a highly sophisticated, descrip- 
tive enterprise with only one serious 
injunction: you should describe ex- 
haustively, but do not impose 
“meaning” on what you see. The re- 
sult was usually a linear and dis- 
pleasing collection of facts. Without 
seriously controverting the encomi- 
um, Lévi-Strauss took a series of logi- 
cal “structuring” devices from lin- 
guistics and used them to find 
internally coherent patterns and to 
give order, richness, and “structure” 
to the bundles of facts ethnogra- 
phers had meticulously collected. 

Exactly how he does his structur- 
ing has been kept a trade secret, be- 
cause few people have really under- 
stood it, and because the method 
itself is incredibly complex. Some 
people smarter than I am doubt that 
Structuralism is a scientific method 
at all, since only Lévi-Strauss seems 
to know how to play by its eccentric 
rules. 
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idea of the way he works. Imagine a 
myth as a picture on a plastic sheet. 
Lévi-Strauss takes a stack of these 
and holds them up to the light. If 
the forms and the clear spaces gen- 
erally correspond, be declares the 
myths to be about the same subject, 
regardless of differing details. For 
example, in my tribe we believe fire 
was given to us by the jaguar, and 
that man’s loss of immortality came 
from intermarriage with jaguars. In 
your tribe you believe cultivated 
food was a gift from a supernatural 
opossum, and that man’s immortal- 
ity was lost through coupling with 
opossums. In Lévi-Strauss’s analysis 
of our various myths, the details— 
jaguars, fires, opossums, and agricul- 
ture—lose importance. ‘The two 
mythologies are structurally the 
same once a transformation is made: 
by the medium which gave us cul- 
ture (fire and cultivated food), we 
both lost our right to live forever. 
Though the Structuralist some- 
times overlooks details to prove one 
point, he may also turn around and 
stress small matters to prove another. 
Lévi-Strauss willingly connects two 
otherwise disparate myths on the 
basis of a single shared detail, or 
even on the more tenuous ground 
that two myths lack the same detail. 
The mind at play with the data 
is an attractive one. Lévi-Strauss can 
hold in his head more possible mind 
functions than most of us can—rea- 
soning by contraries, free associa- 
tions, transformations, sets, so-called 
“chromatic” thought. In wresting 
significant patterns from myths, 
Lévi-Strauss operates as widely and 
as freely as we must individually 
when we try to dope out our own 
dreams. When I remember that in a 
dream I was either very brave or 
very cowardly, I have to think about 
why I’m currently fixing myself on 
the courage scale. If I dream about 
an ancient man and a young child, 
I am at least worrying about mortal- 
ity. A dream about a Tinker may 
also be about Evers and Chance. 
Despite all of the excellences, 
there is also a good supply of flim- 
flam in what Lévi-Strauss does with 
myths. Many of his associations and 
sets cannot really be proved, and the 
towering structure rests on way too 
many shaky sticks. In the interpre- 
tation of one myth, for example, he 
notes that “, .. the opossum per- 
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The personal diaries of America’s 
leading foreign correspondent- 


an uninhibited record of private conversations, 
indiscreet gossip, and monumental goofs 
of the most influential men and women of our time. 


C. L. Sulzberger is The New York Times foreign cor- 
respondent, author of the widely syndicated column 
Foreign Affairs. In the course of his distinguished 
career, he’s seen more history in the making than 
any other newspaper man of our time. He’s been on 
intimate terms with kings, diplomats, presidents, prime 
ministers, military brass, and global VIPs. In his offi- 
cial capacity Sulzberger reported the news that was 
fit to print. But he jotted down his own private obser- 
vations and impressions in his diaries. These diaries 
are the guts of history, going behind the headlines with 
the man who wrote them. 


EISENHOWER: “Lunch with Eisenhower today and then 
we played golf. Afterwards in the locker room he was 
saying rather regretfully, ‘Anybody is a damn fool if he 
actually seeks to be President.’ ” 


MacARTHUR: “His personality makes one of the most 
charming first impressions I have encountered... What he 
had to say is a curious cocktail of earnest, decent, hopeful 
philosophy: a certain amount of long-range thinking and 
a good deal of highly impractical poppycock.” 


DULLES: “Moscow. I was sitting quietly, reading a paper, 
when John Foster Dulles came along, nudged me, and 
suggested we go for a walk. He reached into his pocket 
and drew out a paper. It was marked Secret. ‘Read this,’ 


we 
ey > 





he said, ‘and be careful to give it back to me personally 
this evening...’ ” 


KING FAROUK: “So greedy that, although he needs no 
money, he is publishing phony memoirs (ghost written by 
an English publicity agent). Despite his lusty reputation, 
Farouk is almost impotent. He has an extensive and foul 
collection of movies and pictures.” 


STALIN: “Stalin told Harriman there was only one man 
who could unify China and that was Chiang Kai-shek.” 


POPE PAUL: “This morning I had a talk with Monsignor 
Montini (later Pope Paul VI) who serves as the Pope’s 
(Pius XII) acting Secretary of State. The Pope is reputed 
to be somewhat autocratic in this field and has not ap- 
pointed a successor to his last secretary, a cardinal who 
died almost six years ago. Montini is young and only a 
bishop and thus the Pope can dominate him. He is a small 
slender man with thin features and delicate white hands,” 


HEMINGWAY: “During the war... Hemingway used to 
wander around with two canteens strapped to his belt. One 
was filled with gin and the other with vermouth. Whenever 
there was a quiet moment, he would haul out a battered 
tin cup and suggest, ‘Lets have a martini.’ ” 


CHURCHILL: “Churchill was propped up in bed...The 
first thing he did was ask me if I wanted a whisky and 
soda (this was 11:30 a.m.)...He said Russia fears our 
friendship more than our enmity.” 
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sonines a kind of anti-agriculture 
which is at one and the same time 
pre- and pro-agriculture.” Well— 
maybe. 

Though Lévi-Strauss conceives of 
himself as a scientist, I find him 
more of a Mannerist, an intellectual 
descendant less of Bacon than of 
Montaigne. ‘The similarities are 
striking. Montaigne never feared 
contradicting himself and saw no 
reason to make his thinking regular- 
ized. Lévi-Strauss writes about pre- 
senting a “constellation?” of myths 
which he can tie to one another only 
with various tentative logical links. 
Montaigne would have liked the im- 
age. It is hazy and smoky enough to 
satisfy his sensibility. ‘The seigneur 
proclaimed his book of essays was 
himself, a mirror of all he knew to 
exist, a single mind which was, alas, 
fickle and changeable. Lévi-Strauss 
says his book is not only about 
myths, it is itself a myth. At bottom, 
he has only applied one human 
mind to the consideration of the 
human mind in general. (This last 
thought, in translation, comes out 
in a sentence which is characteristic 
of Lévi-Strauss’s brevity and clarity.) 


What matters is that the human 
mind, regardless of the identity of 
those who happen to be giving it ex- 
pression, should display an increas- 
ingly intelligible structure as a result 
of the doubly reflexive forward move- 
ment of two thought processes acting 
one upon the other, either of which 
can in turn provide the spark or 
tinder whose conjuction will shed 
light on both. 


It is strange to think that Mon- 
taigne met some Indians from Brazil 
who knew some of the myths Lévi- 
Strauss analyzes. Montaigne learned 
three things from them, but later 
could only remember two for his es- 
say on cannibals. Mannerists of any 
century believe, finally, in the exis- 
tence of their own minds. They find 
the world chimerical and shadowy 
and do not like it much. They re- 
treat to the safety of their own good 
gray matter more quickly than an 
interpreter of the minds of others 
should. 

Lévi-Strauss says that believers of 
a particular mythology, like speak- 
ers of a language, are too deeply in- 
volved in the subject ever to analyze 
it correctly. I think belief is so 
meshed with mythology that analy- 
sis by a nonbeliever will always be 
not only inadequate but wrong. But 


then my only alternative to Levi- 
Strauss is methodologically sloppy: 
it demands you let your mind float 
downstream. | 

Doing fieldwork with Tzotzil In- 
dians in Chiapas, I sometimes felt I 
understood a myth. Once we were 
drunk and sitting on a hill above a 
village, and I asked why one of the 
two village churches was abandoned. 
I was told that San Sebastian, who 
was a shepherd, lived in that church 


long ago. But one day he got N: 
sheep together and got on his hors 
and went away, so no one tended h 
church. Then his brother, San Juar 
invited him to come back and liv 
in the larger church, so he did. 
looked at the two buildings, we ha 
another drink, I watched the shee 
pulling grass along the ruined wall 
and the story seemed a more tha 
adequate explanation of the situ: 
tion before us. 








BOBBY BOOKS 
by Elizabeth B. Drew 


85 Days: THE Last CAMPAIGN 
OF ROBERT KENNEDY 

by Jules Witcover 

Putnam, $6.95 


THE UNFINISHED ODYSSEY 
OF ROBERT KENNEDY 

by David Halberstam 
Random House, $4.95 


ROBERT KENNEDY: A MEMOIR 
by Jack Newfield 
Dutton, $6.95 


It was only a matter of time before 
the shelves would begin to fill with 
books about Robert Kennedy. Ken- 
nedys, as everyone in the communi- 
cations business knows, are a hot 
item; the reader interest, unquench- 
able. See any magazine stand in any 
given month. In the case of books, 
the only thing that stands in the way 
of the deluge is the possible sense of 
proportion and decency on the part 
of the publishers or those who knew 
a Kennedy. 

Thus far, the memory of Robert is 
being better served than was that of 
his brother. As far as can be deter- 
mined now, we are to be spared the 
memoirs of nannies, secretaries, or 
drinking companions. Someone, 
somewhere, may well be setting 
down for history the story of Bobby 
and Brumus, the most famous of his 
dogs. After all, we had John F. Ken- 
nedy: Man of the Sea, so anything 
is possible. 

Since Robert Kennedy died, three 
books by writer-journalists have al- 
ready appeared. There are at least 
five other books about him on the 
way: by Theodore Sorensen (the 
Kennedy legacy); Milton Gwirtz- 


man and William VandenHeuv 
(the Senate years); Peter Edelma 
(the legislative process, with emph: 
sis on the view from Kennedy’s o 
fice); Frank Mankiewicz (Robe. 
Kennedy and the press); Ed Gut! 
man (Robert Kennedy). There’ wi 
be two others, not in the categori 
of biography, both of them begu 
well before 1968, and one of the: 
only by tragic circumstances rel 
vant to last year’s events: Fred Du 
ton, Kennedy’s wise political a 
viser, on the new politics; Victc 
Navasky on the Justice Departme1 
when Kennedy was Attorney Ge 
eral. There are also the books thi 
were written about Kennedy befo) 
1968, but things, and he, change 
too much for them to be of muc 
long-range value. ‘The office of Se 
ator Edward Kennedy is wise. 
turning down applicants now for tt 
role of the youngest brother’s Bo 
well. 

Of the three books about Robe 
Kennedy which have been pu 
lished thus far, the first two, | 
Jules Witcover and David Halbe 
stam, grew out of the campaign ar 
their coverage of it; and are large 
limited to that period. Witcover’s 
a thorough account of the Kennec 
campaign by one of the most cor 
petent political reporters in tl 
country. (As is usual with politic 
reporting, there is little about tl 
campaign except as seen from tl 
trail. What was Kenny O’Donnell u 
to? What overtures were being mac 
to labor, to Mayor Daley? What w. 
in those delegate counts that we 
so carefully compiled in the L Stre 
headquarters in Washington, ar 
how were they put together?) 


Halberstam’s is a thinner book 
about Kennedy and the campaign, 
but highly perceptive about the 
Kennedys and the sixties. He cap- 
tures the “arrogance” of the New 
Frontier, and the fact that after 
Robert Kennedy turned to politics: 

In a sense there were not just two 
political parties in America in the 
sixties, but really three—the Demo- 
crats headed by Johnson, the Re- 

publicans, and the Kennedys... . 

With their power and their ability 

to attract intellectuals the Kennedys 

so dominated the young leadership 
of the party that anyone else virtually 
had to fall into their orbit. . . . But 
that slot which Robert Kennedy held 
as the youthful, attractive figure 
challenging the old.order was one 
which would exist without him, it 

was a natural vacancy. . 

The third and most recent book, 
by Jack Newfield, was begun in 
1966 as a more.reflective inquiry into 
the makeup of the man and his 
ideas. While it would be nice to be 
able to anoint one of the three as 
the only one worth reading, this 
can’t be done. Robert Kennedy was 
a complicated man, one who was 
still changing at an age when most 
men had. long since defined them- 
selves, introverted and gregarious, 
private and startlingly open, tough 
and vulnerable, sad and gay, arro- 
gant and unassuming. It will be dif- 
ficult for history to get him straight. 
Even his contemporaries, including 
those closest to him, saw in him dif- 
ferent things. All of these books will 
help the Bobby phenomenon to be 
understood, at least from the point 
of view of those who were moved 
by it. 

In Jack Newfield’s Robert Ken- 
nedy: A Memoir there is more than 
has yet been written, and perhaps 
will be, about the evolving Kennedy, 
the one who could begin as an en- 
thusiastic (Joe) McCarthyite and 
end as the most insistent voice in 
politics that we could be better; the 
only one, in the view of very many, 
who might have put this shambles 
of a country back together again. 
Newfield spent a good deal of time 
with Kennedy and was on to him, 
and his description of what was 
happening to him in the last years, 
the most important ones, is sensi- 
tive, original, and on point. 

“These books will probably not be, 
to use a too appropriate word, ac- 
ceptable to the legions of Bobby- 
haters, for they are not neutral. ‘They 


convey, in fact, why to so many 
Robert Kennedy up close was so dif- 
ferent from Robert Kennedy the 
public politician. All three of these 
men are serious professionals, yet ‘all 
three suffered the same objectivity 
loss that did most people who spent 
a great. deal of time around Kenne- 
dy, including most of the press corps 
on the last campaign. This in itself 
is an important clue to the man. As 


‘Jules Witcover put it, “He was a 


political figure, a candidate for the 
Presidency, but also for many of 
them, particularly those in the 
Washington press corps, he was a 
contemporary coming of age in com- 
prehension of the nation’s political 


` experiences they had shared with 


him.” Halberstam, an honest man, 
is explicit about the danger of in- 
timacy with Kennedys. The Kenne- 
dys, he writes, “inhaled people; 
thoughtful journalists and intellec- 
tuals who could not be bought in 
the real sense were taken over by 
the Kennedys and the glamor. They 
became too close, they went regu- 
larly to Hickory Hill, saw only what 
they wanted to see.” 
feeling among journalists that “one 
had to go all the way with them.” 

All three writers seem to reach 
a point every once in a while where 
they decide it is time to lob a crit- 
icism, and then they hurry on. New- 
field goes particularly soft in his 
coverage of the campaign. ‘The ap- 
peal to law and order in Indiana is 
glossed over, the blame laid on the 
staff. When Kennedy, -during the 
“debate” with McCarthy in Califor- 


nia, suggested his opponent wanted: 


to “take 10,000 black people and 
move them into Orange County,” he 
was conducting a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of in- 
tegration versus rebuilding the ghet- 
tos. Newfield is thirty-one, a founder 
of the SDS, a Jewish boy from 
Brooklyn, a writer for the Village 
Voice. The first time he met Robert 
Kennedy, Kennedy was Attorney 
General and Newfield was picket- 
ing him. Newfield’s Kennedy read 


Camus and the New York Review 
of Books, admired Phil Ochs, and 


wanted to meet Bob Dylan. That 
he also accumulated pop singers and 
athletes and dilettantes and watched 
television fades from the picture. 
There has always been a particu- 
lar tendency among writers to de- 
scribe Kennedy in terms of their 
own relationship with him, and 
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"It would be 

a boon to the 
country if 
congress were 
to make it 
illegal for any 
representative 


or senator 
not to read 
Fager's book 
from tragic 
beginning to 
bitter end." 


— Robert Cromie, Chicago Tribune 
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there is in these books, with the 
exception of Witcover, more than 
many of us want to know about 
what the writer said to Kennedy, 
what the writer felt about this or 
that. Yet Kennedy was a peculiarly 
anecdotal politician, most revealing 
when he was most natural, and that 
was usually offstage. That he was 
one of the funniest men in politics 
comes through, even though his hu- 
mor is not easy to describe, and 
could be misunderstood. He was 
no storyteller. Kennedy’s was a hu- 
mor of context, appealing partic- 
ularly to the writers because he un- 
derstood the absurdities of politics. 
There was the time in an Indiana 
hotel when Kennedy was called 
from the shower to take a telephone 
call. Soap in his eyes, towel around 
his waist, he walked through the 
room where some aides were work- 
ing: “Make way for the future lead- 
er of the free world,” he said. Or 
the story famous among the press 
corps about the line from George 
Bernard Shaw with which he con- 
sistently concluded his campaign 
speeches, the line also a signal to 
the press that it was time to close 
the notebooks and hurry. Standing 
in a downpour in Omaha, Kennedy 
raced through his speech and con- 
cluded: “As George Bernard Shaw 
once said—Run for the buses.” 

The particular value of Newfield's 
book is his tracing of the changes 
in Robert Kennedy. In perhaps the 
best chapter in the book, "Kennedy's 
Politics: Beyond Liberalism,” he of- 
fers the novel thesis, which is none 
the less plausible because it fits 
Newfield’s own politics, that it was 
because Kennedy began as a con- 
servative that he could emerge as 
such a contemporary politician. He 
escaped the traps of American lib- 
eralism because he had never been a 
liberal. He had formed no crippling 
alliances with stultified unions and 
passé civil rights leaders; he had not 
committed himself to the idea that 
a Washington bureaucracy was the 
answer to all problems; he hadn't 
been there when Hubert Humphrey 
and the ADA were fighting what 
was then seen as the worldwide 
Communist threat. He was an “in- 
tuitive’ politician, “existential” 
even, one who learned and changed 
from what he saw. “More than any 
other conventional politician—and 
that’s all he was,” Newfield writes, 
Robert Kennedy “was attuned to 


[the] convulsive changes” in Amer- 
ican life. “He did not approve of 
them all, he did not understand 
them all; but he knew they were 
happening, he was groping for their 
meaning, and he was open to their 
potential.” 

There are, in Newfield’s book, 
again because of his access, a num- 
ber of revealing glimpses of what 
Kennedy really thought. Of New 
York State politicians: “You know, 
there aren't ten politicians in the 
whole state I like and trust.” Of lib- 
erals: “These New York liberals are 
sick. They're not doing any work. 
They spend their time worrying 
about not being invited to the im- 
portant parties, or seeing psychia- 
trists, or they are bored with all their 
affluence.” Of his famous meeting 
with President Johnson after Ken- 
nedy had, he thought, received one 
of those peculiar diplomatic phe- 
nomena of the Vietnam War, a 
“peace feeler”: “He was very abu- 
sive. ... He was shouting and 
seemed very unstable.” On hearing 
Arthur Levitt, New York State comp- 
troller, suggested as the Democratic 
candidate for governor: “He's con- 
stipated! .He’s an accountant! He 
puts me to sleep! Is that what the 
New Frontier means to you? Arthur 
Levitt?” On hearing that Eugene 
McCarthy might enter the 1968 
presidential race: “I don’t believe it. 
He's not that sort of fellow. And if 
he does run, it will only be to up 
his lecture fees.” 

All three books document the case 
that Kennedy had decided to enter 
the presidential race before the New 
Hampshire primary. They give us 
the post-California strategy and sug- 
gest that he might well have made it 
at Chicago (and after). Halberstam 
is a bit more explicit than the others 
about the differences over strategy 
within the Kennedy organization 
between the younger and the older 
advisers, the old and the new poli- 
ticians. It would be good to know 
more about the changes in the mind 
of Robert Kennedy, how it hap- 
pened, for this was the most inter- 
esting thing about him, but there 
might be no one now who could 
write it completely. Adam Walinsky, 
who, to the distress of the older as- 
sociates and Joseph Alsop, may have 
influenced him more than anyone 
else in the last years, could tell us 
something perhaps. 


Whether Kennedy might have 


wd 


been, as Newfield believed at the 
end,. the only political leader who 
could have pulled the country to- 
gether, or, as was also possible, and 
minimized in these books, a highly di- 
visive figure, we shall not know, and 
the historians will only be guessing. 
But it is well worth understanding, 
in terms of what is now going on in 
this country, what Newfield felt as 
he stood by Robert Kennedy’s cas- 
ket: 


Now I realized what makes our 
generation unique, what defines us 
apart from those who came before 
the hopeful winter of 1961, and 
those who came after the murderous 
spring of 1968. We are the first gen- 
eration that learned from experience, 
in our innocent twenties, that things 
were not really getting better, that 
we shall not overcome. We felt, by 
the time we reached thirty, that we 
had already glimpsed the most com- 
passionate leaders our nation could 
produce, and they had all been 
assassinated. And from this time for- 
ward, things would get worse: our 
best political leaders were part of 
memory now, not hope. 
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With her new book, Doris Lessing > 


has completed her big novel cycle, 
Children of Violence. It is clear now 
that in her major fiction Mrs. Less- 
ing has made a statement of what 
life has been like for thinking peo- 
ple in the Western world at mid- 
century. Further, through the 
central character of the series, Mar- 
tha Quest, and primarily in The 
Four-Gated City, she has created an 
image of freedom from this life that 
seems truly radical. Mrs. Lessing’s 
new book is principally about the 
process of developing within oneself 
the capacity for a new way of living, 
while at the same time one continues 
to live and work within our society. 
And she concludes that this process 
is possible, at least for some, even 
if, as she anticipates, our world de- 
scends into cataclysm. 

Shortly before she died, Katherine 
Mansfield discovered an image for 


her own life and the kind of life that 
seems to come with adulthood to 
nearly everyone: “a river flowing 
away in countless little trickles over 
a dark swamp.” Time and time 
again the events of Martha Quest’s 
life are capable of evoking this im- 
age. But this is much more true of 
the earlier volumes of Children of 
Violence than of the new book. 
Martha spends four volumes growing 
up in Central Africa; The Four- 
Gated City begins with her arrival 
in London at the age of thirty and 
follows her through almost twenty 
years to the present. Often the river 
still seems to be dwindling away. But 
more and more it also seems to re- 
ceive: its helpless losses may well be 
balanced, or more than balanced, 
by influxes from . . . where? 

If this question has an answer, it 
is to be found not in the novel alone 
but in the connections that can be 
made between the world the novel 
presents and the worlds that we, its 
readers, happen to inhabit. Fortu- 
nately these links are numerous; as 
much as anything, The Four-Gated 
City is a chronicle of the moods and 
the politics of the fifties and sixties. 


Martha herself “does” very little in 


the novel. Shortly after she arrives 
in London, she is offered a job as 
secretary to Mark Coldridge, a man- 
ufacturer and writer. She moves into 
Mark's house in Bloomsbury, and as 
Mark’s friend, occasional mistress, 
and unofficial housekeeper, she is 
really at the center of the whole 
Coldridge family. Mark and his 
brothers, along with their mother and 
their-wives and children, ‘are all ex- 
posed to Martha’s scrutiny. But only 
Mark, his periodically mad wife, Lyn- 
da, and the various children come 
close to Martha: they are the ones 
whose breakdowns and discoveries are 
relevant to Martha’s own develop- 
ment. ‘The others are simply observed 
in their roles in London’s political 
and literary worlds, focused on as typ- 
ical actors in the more important cur- 
rents of the past twenty years. 

Of course the connections we can 
make at this level are helpful as well 
as entertaining. But throughout 
Children of Violence, Mrs. Lessing 
has been interested in more basic 
(or perhaps simply more abstract) 
themes; responding to these themes is 
the necessary experience in reading 
The Four-Gated City. To begin with, 
there is the family—and, for the first 
time in the new volume, our estab- 
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lished antidote to the family, psycho- 
therapy. Martha's constantly painful 
and endlessly protracted relations 
with her parents, especially her 
mother, are one of her steady pre- 
occupations. We wonder, and she 
wonders, will she ever be able to do 
anything with relationships that seem 
so hopelessly stereotyped, or even 
“simply” escape them? Hostility, in- 
comprehension, and anguish cycle 
endlessly through both the mother 
and daughter whenever they are in 
contact with each other. Martha, 
however, disrupts the cycle to a de- 
gree: she is finally able to feel, if not 
express, pity for her mother. And it is 
important that long before she 
admits this feeling, she has left 
her own small daughter with her first 
husband at their divorce, convinced 
that she is setting the child ‘‘free.” 
The whole dimension of family, it 
might be noted, is considerably un- 
derdeveloped in Mrs. Lessing’s other 
major work, The Golden Notebook, 
for all that book's concern with 
memory and historical events. And 
yet it is in just these kinds of family 
events that Mrs. Lessing really be- 
gins to involve us in a consideration 
of history. We come to recognize 
that such “new” emotions and ac- 
tions, however personal. they may 
seem to be, belong to Martha mainly 
insofar as she is an agent at her 
particular moment in Western cul- 
ture. She has no choice but to experi- 
ence them, and she has no evident 
way to control or regulate their 
influence upon her “own” life. 
More obviously, history is Martha’s 
concern in its conventional sense. 
The earlier volumes of Children of 
Violence center upon Martha's 
movement out of childhood (a farm 
in the bush) into history: that is, 
living in Zambesia, a British colony 
in Africa turned into an R.A.F. 
training area during World War II. 
In this environment, history for Mar- 
tha is total immersion in the colony's 
newly established Communist Party. 


As if to balance her isolation as a. 


Zambesian, Martha’s years in the 
Party give her one of the funda- 
mental Western political experiences 
of at least the first half of this cen- 
tury. But it is important that, as a 
young Communist, Martha quite 
unconsciously denies the possibility 
of there being any other sort of his- 
tory, even behind the lives of the 
very blacks whom she tries to convert 
to radicalism. Her lover of this time 


—a Polish refugee and fellow Com- 
miunist who exiles himself to a native 
village and dies there—has a slight 
awareness of an African history that 
is distinct from colonial history. 
However, this awareness does not 
come to Martha until years after she 
has left Africa. 

In The Four-Gaied City, history 
is first of all the events of the past 
two decades: better, those events 
which seem to sum up the develop- 
ment of Western society since 1950. 
Upon this presentation the novel 
builds its picture of the disruption 
of that society in the decade to come. 
But history in this book has a new 
sense as well. For the English Mar- 
tha, history becomes in part memory. 
And memory plays a major role in 
the development of self-awareness. 

From her early years Martha has 
had the ability to stand off from her- 
self occasionally, and thereby to ac- 
quire a deep (if fleeting) sense of 
the way certain “personalities” that 
go by her name automatically enact 
and re-enact certain set situations. 
The times in which she is open to 
this “silent watcher” in her are her 
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moments of deepest apprehending, 
not only of herself but also of the 
physical and human worlds. In youth 
these times are accidental, gifts. It 
becomes the task of adulthood to 
make such times the center. And so 
the new novel revolves about Mar- 
tha’s work and the forms it takes. 
Physical activity, emotional bonds, 
and the conscientious exercise of the 
intellect with regard to living and 


being are all explored as necessary 


parts of Martha’s self-development. 
But beyond these elements comes 
an active search for the “silent 


watcher” and “‘silent listener’ in her. |. 
When Martha succeeds in this search, 


the fruit is the gaining of awareness 
and powers that are simply inacces- 
sible in the ordinary activities of life. 
At the same time, the novel at least 
implies that this fruit is not in the 
way of those (at least in our society) 
who, in one manner or another, per- 
manently reject the ordinary activi- 
ties. ‘This kind of self-achievement 
does eventually return to history, is 
seen in fact as the heart of our present 
history and the years immediately 
ahead. The development of self- 
awareness suggested, and to some 
extent described, in The Four-Gated 
City becomes the only agency by 
which anyone can be saved in the 
disaster to come. 

The novel sequence as a whole is 
unclear about one of the central facts 
of Martha Quest’s life: her decision 
to leave Zambesia and go “home” to 
England for good. The knowledge 
that she would do so was with her 
for several years before she left. Of 
course we have beyond anything else 
the fact of her leaving and her de- 
velopment following upon it. But 
must we see her ability to make the 
decision as another of her gifts, her 
luck, like her “watcher”? How then 
do we imagine all those who never 
left Zambesia—or perhaps Australia, 
or America, or even England itself? 
Are they all doomed? 

It may be useful, with regard to 
this problem, to think back to The 
Golden Notebook. Published in 
1962, this novel concentrates on the 
fifties. But the roots and processes 
of breakdown in people very much 
like the characters of The Four-Gat- 
ed City are its main concern. Break- 
down and “holding operations,” but 
also efforts toward new awareness 
and change, are described in the life 


of Anna Wulf, central character of. 
The Golden Notebook. Anna’s de- | 
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velopment is rather less coherent and 
controlled than Martha Quest’s; and, 
>£ course, Anna does not live 
through the sixties. What counts here 
s rather our knowledge that Anna is 
t person very much like Martha, that 
Anna in time could do what Martha 
loes—and that Anna was born in 
England. In other words, Zambesia 
belongs to Martha. We need not all 


have so literally our own Zambesia: 
less dramatic changes of place or out- 
look may approximate. What is nec- 
essary is tọ leave “Zambesia” firmly 
behind—to Nive as closely as possible 
to the center of our times, for all the 
difficulties involved, This is exactly 
what The Four-Gated City describes; 
and in doing so, it gives us a valuable 
new perception of that center. 
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For going on five decades I have 
>een a commuter to New York, and 
vith each year the disorder in Man- 
yattan grows worse. On windless days 
when the smog is bad, we stack for 
is long as ninety minutes; there are 
accelerating strikes, the most un- 
sightly that of the garbage collectors; 
‘he hotels are crowded, the service 
indifferent, the traffic profane; the 
əlegance of the city is disappearing 
and with it, incentive and efficiency. 

Jane Jacobs, the most unorthodox 
and outspoken of urban economists, 
now resides in Toronto, where her 
husband, a-hospital architect, is at 
work on a large new complex. But 
for more than a decade while she 
was a staff member of the Architec- 
tural Forum, she lived in New York 
City and fought its battles. She was 
a leader in the struggle to preserve 
West Village and the semblance of 
Washington Square from the high- 
way engineers, and in her first ma- 
jor book, The Death and Life of 
Great American Cities, the malfunc- 
tioning of New York was constantly 
in her thinking. She had no pa- 
tience with urban “improvers’; in 
case after case she showed that the 
population of a demolished slum 
when moved into new apartment 
buildings surrounded by windswept 
plots became more dirty, destruc- 
tive, and criminal than before. Not 
even Bostonians realized, until she 
Made -the point, that our crowded 
North End, to urban developers a 
slum area, had the best health rec- 
ord and the lowest crime rate of any 
section of the city. She was telling us 


that the ecology of a city cannot be 
recklessly tampered with. 

Her new book, The Economy of 
Cities, digs deeper into the reasons 
for the decay and deterioration of 
so many American cities which like 
New York have ceased to solve their 
problems. Jane Jacobs thinks that 
the sacrificing of everything to the 
automobile is one of the main con- 
tributory causes and that racism of 
course has speeded the decline. But, 
she argues, more destructive than 
either is the collapse of economic 
opportunity, opportunities for work 
at all levels of skill which were for- 
merly created within the city itself. 


She is so lucid and firm in her ar- 


gument that one is tempted to sim- 
plify, although no simplification 
can do justice to the brilliance of 
her documentation. From time im- 
memorial, she says, every growing 
city has needed expanding markets 
for its initial and often special ex- 
ports. Through trade, invention, 
and through diversifying imports, 
its native industry has proliferated 
in all directions, proliferated the 
way the Minnesota Mining: and 
Manufacturing Company has pro- 


liferated in production, and pro- 


liferated also by what Miss Jacobs 
calls “breakaways,” in which the 
abler younger workers break away 
from the parent company to pro- 
duce what is new and different. 
When a city begins to specialize, as 
Pittsburgh did in 1910, it stagnates; 
the breakaways cease, the versatility 
dries up. Her case study of Pitts- 
burgh is startling; the chief effect, 
she says, of the immensely expen- 
sive urban renewal and highway 
program has been to root out much 
of the potentially valuable local 


economy, simply because it was 
physically in the way. “By 1967, Pitts- 
burgh’s economy was worse off than 
it had been twenty years before.” 
Rochester, she says, specialized under 
the strong domination of George 
Eastman; and Xerox, its only signal 
breakaway in yéars, got off to such 
an inconspicuous start that no one 
bothered to squelch it. 

Her chapter “Explosive City 
Growth” cites the fact that “one- 
eighth of all the new businesses 
started in the United States during 
the latter half of the 1940s were 
started in Los Angeles.” She quotes 
Ralph Flanders as stating that Bos- 
ton’s birthrate of new enterprises was 
too low and shows what American 
Research and Development, the in- 
vestment company he organized, did 
to capitalize on the electronic manu- 
facturers whose invention and break- 
aways have aroused Greater Boston 
from its lethargy. Her most telling 
conclusion is summed up in these 
words: “No form of financing, how- 
ever lavish, can help an economy 
develop if people within its own 
cities are not adding new kinds of 
work to old, and if organizations are 
not being created there to finance the 
process.” 


THE THREE DAUGHTERS 
OF MADAME LIANG 
by Pearl S$. Buck 


John Day, $6.95 


Pearl Buck is an old China hand > 
who cannot accept without protest 
what is going on between her na- 
tive land and her country of adop- 
tion. She has a singular..knowledge 
of China, of the Empress ‘Dowager, 
and Sun Yat-sen, and from this, and 
from her secondhand sources about 
the China that is, she has written a 
‘novel, The Three Daughters of Ma- 
dame Liang, whith is compassion- 
ate, elucidating, and wise. 

Madaine Liang is a matriarch in 
her mid-fifties as the story opens; 
slim, lovely, and. discreet, she runs a 
gourmet’s dream of a restaurant in 
modern Shanghai, patronized by of- 
ficials and protected by one of her 
old suitors, Chao Chung, a minister 
in Peking. In pre-Communist days 
she had been attracted to the Amer- 
icans in the concessions, particularly 
to the Brandons of San Francisco, 
to whom after Mao’s ascendancy 
she sent her three daughters to be 
educated in America. In her youth 
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husband were fiery adherents of 
Sun Yat-sen; now in her privacy she | 
repents of the ten-year chaos that | 
followed Sun’s Revolution, and has 
deep misgivings about the new or- 
der. “It was we who were wrong,” 
she says, “... we destroyed the} 
achievement of thousands of years. 
We thought what the West had was 
all good, and what we had was all 
useless.” With dismay she watches 
the ruthless new order imposed by 
Chairman Mao. She hopes to live to 
see the liberation; meantime she 
awaits her daughters’ return, and 
with her culinary art she bends to 
the wind. 

Of the three girls, Grace, the old- 
est and a doctor, is the first to come 
home. Fresh from her research in 
South America, where she has been 
studying the health-giving proper- 
ties of plants, she is ordered back to 
Peking to help prepare a synthesis 
of Chinese and Western medicine. 
Warned by her mother that she 
must listen and not speak out in the 
American way, the girl is first taken 
in hand by an old primitive, Dr. 
Tseng, who instructs her in the an- 
cient herbal cures which she finds 
surprisingly relevant. In her adapta- 
tion she is rewarded with a small 
house of her own, and here she is 
politically—as he calls it “philosoph- 
ically”"—instructed by Dr. Liu Peng, 
a man of her own age whose square 
features, black brows, and strong 
hands are more exciting than his 
arguments. 

Mercy, the second to return, is 
prettier and more maternal than 
her elder sister: she arrives on her 
honeymoon, determined that her 
children shall be born on Chinese 


soil, she and her husband, John Seagram’s Crown Royal iS the 
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with whom she is studying to re- 
main where she is in New York. 


The skeins of these three love Seagram's Crown Royal. The legendary Canadian. In the purple sack. About $9 a fifth. 
stories are wound together in Ma-| Blended Canadian Whisky. 80 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C. 


dame Liang’s heart as, isolated and 


in increasing danger, she observes . 


the desolation which famine and 
the Red Guards have brought to the 
land she loves. It is she who speaks 
for Miss Buck. It is she who in her 
reverie weighs the greatness and the 
weakness of China, the achieve- 
ments and the moderation of cen- 
turies leading in time to a compla- 
cency completely isolated from the 
new knowledge. It is she who, re- 
membering China’s former love for 
Americans, says, “There is no hate 
so dangerous as that which once 
was love.” And it is Madame Liang 
who in her loneliness as she reviews 
the skill and cunning of the god- 
hero Mao still places her faith in 
the rocklike tenacity, of the Chinese 
people, remembering the ancient 
saying of Lao Tzu, “Throw eggs at 
a rock, and though one uses all the 
eggs in the world, the rock remains 
the same.” 


THE Boarp Room 
by Clay Blair, Jr. 
Dutton, $6.95 


Clay Blair, Jr. is a Virginian who 
served in the Navy during the war 
and who on his graduation from 
Columbia in 1949 went to work for 
Henry Luce, first as a correspondent 
for Time and then as military and 
senior Washington correspondent 
for Life. He liked to crusade: the 
research he did on the hydrogen 
bomb led to a book highly critical 
of J. Robert Oppenheimer, and his 
research on the atomic submarine 
prompted another book in which he 
championed Admiral Rickover. 
Then in 1957 Ben Hibbs invited 
him to Philadelphia to look over 
the aging, marble-paved establish- 
ment of the Saturday Evening Post. 
There Blair got religion—the more 
he studied this huge combine of 
five magazines of which the Post was 
the keystone, the more convinced he 
became that the publishing pro- 
gram could be made more attractive 
to the younger generation. It did 
not deter him that the Post, the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, the Country 
Gentleman were between them los- 
ing about ten million dollars a year. 
<. When in 1963 Blair was made 
editor in chief, one of his friends in 
Washington said to him, . “Clay, 
you're the only rat in history who 
has swum out to a sinking ship.” He 
flung himself ardently, provocative- 


t 


ly, and confidently into the task of 
remaking the Post. He believed in a 
policy of “sophisticated muckrak- 
ing’; he threw out Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland and some of the oth- 
er old favorites and turned to the 
more modern writers; he took 
chances with articles not well docu- 
mented—there were libel suits, some 
expensive—and when at the year’s 
end the deficit had risen alarmingly, 
his reputation was at stake. 

What he lived through in these 
months of hard drive and little 
sleep provoked the source material 
for his first novel, The Board Room. 
The central figure in the story is 
Lee Crawford, an aggressive editor 
who does achieve temporary success 
in his fight to revitalize a moribund 
weekly, but in so doing antagonizes 
his board of directors, the majority 
of whom are ready to sell off the 
assets and kill the magazine. The 
editor whips his staff to a lather to 
rush through special issues that will 
hold the advertising; everything hap- 
pens faster than life, and the odds- 
against conspiracy gives the book a 
kind of breathless, gee-whiz incredu- 
lity. The characterization of the 
editor, who is the author’s alter ego, 
is what carries the reader through 
the recurring crises. 


AN UNFINISHED WOMAN 
by Lillian Hellman 
Little, Brown, $7.50 


Lilltan Hellman by her own ad- 
mission has always been a difficult 
woman, and part of the fun of read- 
ing her autobiography, An Unfin- 
ished Woman, is to pick. up the clues 
which account for this. She was 
born in New Orleans, and all 
through her girlhood she lived six 
months of the year in the Deep 
South and \the other six in New 
York City, her mother ‘unaware that 
this shuttle would deprive Lillian of 
close friends and raise the devil 
with her education. A stranger in 
both places, she grew to expect lone- 
liness and to love the privacy of a 
great fig tree in New Orleans in 
whose dense foliage she did her read- 
ing, hidden from the nagging de- 
mands of her family’s boardinghouse, 

Her grandmother was a tyrant 
given as Lillian says “to breaking 
the spirit of other people for the 
pleasure of the exercise.” Her moth- 
er was a swect eccentric; her father, 
from whom she inherited her high 


temper and wit, was a philanderer 
who had lost his wife’s inheritance 
in less than six years. As Lillian 
came of age, she was determined not 
to be shabby poor; she liked writing 
and was suspicious of matrimony. 

The love of her life was Dashiell 
Hammett. They first lived together 
in New York after her marriage had 
gone om the rocks and at the time 
when Dashiell was writing The 
Thin Man. Their halcyon years fol- 
lowed, at her farm in Pleasantville, 
which she bought with the royalty 
from her plays; here she could work 
ten hours at a stretch while Dashiell 
fished or hunted, or invited his mind. 
Dashiell’s charm comes through the 
text in the most unaffected way: he 
was generous, ironic, acute in his 
understanding of Lillian. And she 
in her self-portrait is astringently 
honest with herself; she does not try 
to hide her Jewish sensitivity—or 
her indignation at meanness. I like 
to read about people who lose their 
temper, and Lillian Hellman loses 
hers with a speed and a hit-back 
that are a joy to watch. 

An Unfinished Woman is a book 
about people, rather than the busi- 
ness of writing plays, and with her 
gift for the rhythm of speech she re- 
calls precisely what they said; this is 
why her portrait of Dorothy Parker 
is so true and hilarious. Her sketches 
of Horace Liveright, for whom she 
read manuscripts, and of Scott Fitz- 
gerald are protective; her relation- 
ships with Ernest Hemingway and — 
with Sam Goldwyn had the sharp 
edge which made them both wary. 
Her prose has great vitality, but it 
lacks continuity; it hops and skips, 
with vague references to much that 
is happening offstage. 

I think it a shortcoming to say 
nothing of her failures in the thea- 
ter; the successes we know from 
having seen the plays. Instead of the 
stage we. have her travels, her grief 
at the losing fight in Spain, and her 
journals of the Soviet Union, where 
she visited the front and was be- 
friended by that greatest of Russian 
directors, Sergei Eisenstein—these 
come wonderfully alive. Seeing life 
through her gaze, which is often in- 
dignant and rarely tender, is an un- 
inhibited adventure. Her father once 
said that Lillian lived within a ques- 
tion mark, and she does, questioning 
her own motives as she questions 
the conflicts and the integrity of 
those she admires. 





MUSIC 
THE LUCKY ONE 


by Robert Evett 


Of the older generation of Amer- 
ican composers, there are four whose 
names, thirty years ago, used to crop 
up in any serious discussion of Amer- 
ican music. They are Aaron Cop- 
land, Roy Harris, Walter Piston, and 
Roger Sessions, and a more hetero- 
geneous group would be hard to find. 
Harris and Sessions are poles apart, 
while Piston and Copland have 
spent most of their careers pulling in 
opposite directions. It would be hard 
to explain what alchemy has gone 
into making these men pre-eminent, 
but the fact is that everything either 
fresh or stagnant among succeeding 
generations of composers goes back 
to some sort of attachment to one or 
another of this quadrumvirate. 

Of the four, Sessions has been the 
most fortunate. It was his extraordi- 
nary good luck to come into vogue 
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A. SESSIONS 
DISCOGRAPHY 


Black Maskers Suite 
Walter Hendl, conductor 
Vienna Symphony 
(Desto) 


Concerto for Violin 
Paul Zukofsky, soloist 
Gunther Schuller, conductor 


French Radio Orchestra 
(CRI) 


Idyll of Theocritus 
Audrey Nossaman, soprano 
Robert Whitney, conductor 
Louisville Orchestra 
(Louisville) 


Quartet No: 2 
New Music Quartet 
(Columbia) 


Sonata No. 2 for Piano 
Beveridge Webster, pianist 
(Dover) 


Symphony No. 1 

Akeo Watanabe, conductor 
Japanese Philharmonic 
(CRI) l 


only after middle age. Now, at sev- 
enty-three, it is he (more than any 
other living American, at least) who 
commands the allegiance of power- 
ful factions of younger men. He is 
not a popular composer yet, and 
very likely he never will be. How- 
ever, it is only since the end of World 
War II that he has consistently 
found virtuoso performers who are 
at ease in his music, and audiences 
who like to listen to it. Under this 
attention he has flowered and be- 
come prolific, with eight symphonies 
and two operas to his credit. And he 
can look forward with tranquillity 
to knowing that what he has done 
well is not likely to be challenged 
during his lifetime. 

The most compelling feature of 
Sessions’ work is its seriousness. He 
is as.serious as Johann Strauss the 
Younger was frivolous. Apparently, 
there is no time off for good be- 
havior. Bach had his Coffee Cantata, 
Mozart his cassations, Brahms his 
Liebeslieder, Copland his Appala- 
chian Spring. But there are no Ap- 
palachian Springs in the Sessions 
canon. ‘The closest he comes to kick- 
ing up his heels is in the music for 
The Black Maskers (1928), which 
would be his Opus 1 if he had one, 
and it is heavy frivolity indeed. 

The only thing difficult to follow 
in his work is the development from 
his beginnings to his mature style. 
At an early point, he shot an arrow 
into the air, and it fell to earth some- 
place left of center. But his grow- 
ing years were tortuous. Between the 
First Piano Sonata (1930) and the 
Violin Concerto (1935), he found 
his true voice, precisely as an ado- 
lescent boy finds his. But he did not 
find fluidity. This came only after 
years of laboring: with the elements 
of a style so personal as to make 
comparisons rude, even if they may 
be helpful. 

In the mature Sessions style, the 
words “tonality” and “atonality,” 
vague at best, have no relevant 


all there. And the flow of these ele- 
ments is controlled by a rhythmic 
regularity that many composers since 
Schoenberg have successfully tried to 
avoid. In Sessions, the drive is inces- 
sant. Furthermore, by rather simple 
harmonic sleight of hand, he imbues 
his music with an extraordinary rest- 
lessness which excites and exagger- 
ates the forward movement. He gives 
the impression, an incorrect one, of | 
turning out counterpoint of the 
greatest possible density. But the 
sound of Sessions in full cry is the 
sound of a lot going on. 

Sessions has been accused of being 
meticulous to the point of being 
bloodless, and if it is understood - 
that this aspect of his craft is also a 
side of his expressive nature, it will 
be a surprise that he has chosen the 
operatic stage, of all places, as the 
locus of his most intense and care- 
fully developed musical self. He has | 
written two operas: The Trial of 
Lucullus, based on a play by Ber- 
tolt Brecht, which was performed 
several years ago in California, and 
Montezuma, with a libretto by G. 
Antonio Borgese. Montezuma was 
done first in Berlin and in German, 
which must have helped a lot. Play- 
ing Russian roulette with the score, 
I fetched up this: 

Holy is mystery, 

Cihuatl or Marie, 

Bloomed virginity. 

Unsubstanced airseed, 

With fresh fount agreed, 

Firms ripple, roots seed. 


‘These lines could not appear in this 
journal without a good excuse. 

The shape of the opera is some- 
thing else. No Italian horse opera, 
not even Aida, could be more clang- 
orous or physically demanding 
than Montezuma. But Sessions has 
written an elegant and beautifully 
melodious work. While the competi- 
tion from the orchestra will be for- 
midable, it is a singable opera, and 
interval by interval the vocal writ- 
ing is transparently clear. Line by 
line, it is as if “Annie Laurie” had 
been flung into a laundry drier. The 
materials are no surprise, but the 
colors sometimes are. 

As for the tunes (not to be con- 
fused here with themes), Sessions. 
makes it clear in his introductory- 
note that they are what ‘c6unt. And 
if this is-so; he has succeeded superb- 


meaning. ‘The most familiar~ele-—ly well. The American premier, set 


ments of music—melody, harmony, 


for Boston on October 18, should 


counterpoint, and orchestration—are make Mr. Sessions a happy man. 








MOVIES 
MORE SAD YOUNG MEN 


by Dan Wakefield 


STOLEN KISSES 
directed by Francois Truffaut 
Lopert. Pictures 


Can a sensitive young man from a 
middle-class background find happi- 
ness in a corrupt'society that is eager 
to sully his purity with wealth, fame, 
comfort, and fancy women? 

This rhetorical soap-opera ques- 
tion (the answer is almost always a 
resounding NO) lias served as one of 
the most popular themes in Western 
literature, from Stendhal to Salinger, 
from Joyce to Allen Ginsberg. It is 
hard to think of any modern writer 
who has managed to resist it. 

The story is always being retold, 
and sometimes an especially popular 
version produces a whole school of 
imitations. The success of The Cat- 
cher in the Rye, for instance, gave 
rise to a higher-than-average pro- 
duction of sensitive-young-adolescent 
novels told in the first person; and 
now, the box-office triumph of The 
Graduate seems to have spawned an 
outpouring of new movies about sen- 
sitive young men Facing Life. 

Of the batch of these post-Grad- 
uate movies I have seen in the past 
few months, by far the most pleasant, 
unpretentious, and entertaining is 
Truffaut’s Stolen Kisses. Truffaut 
seems to have taken the basic Gradu- 
ate story but set it in Paris and 
worked it out as it might happen in 
French, rather than American, soci- 
ety. The young hero (played with 
wit and understatement by Jean- 
Pierre Léaud, who as a boy was the 
star of Truffaut’s Four Hundred 
Blows) has just been dismissed from 
the army as unsuitable material and 
goes off in search of his life as the 
film begins, He lives in a room in 
Paris, takes several jobs, is seduced by 
the middle-aged wife of the boss, and 
ends up going back to his young 
sweetheart. 

... Despite the ‘similarity of these in- 
gredients t6 thé -American Gradu- 
ate, the French story, as rendered by 


? 


is content to tell a touching, some- 
times humorous story with grace and 
charm—like some of the young-love 
stories of Turgenev. 

The pace of the production. is re- 
laxed, and, what a relief that is after 
the increasing assault on the senses 
of the nerve-jangling juxtapositions, 
explosions of color, and sudden cuts 
to the next scene or symbol of the 
fashionable style that hyped up The 
Graduate and reached a brain-bust- 
ing peak in Petulia. Stolen Kisses is 
one of the few non-Excedrin movies 
of recent months, and I, for one, am 
grateful for it. f 

Just as Truffaut refrains from 
shattering us visually, he also gives 
us a little emotional breathing space 
by presenting an honest, charming 
story that. does not pretend'to probe 
great psychological or social depths. 
It’s as if he were saying of his subject, 
“Look, this is a nice young man, and 
he’s having his problems, and let’s be 
interested and sympathetic, but let’s 
not treat them like Greek tragedy. 
There’ve been other young men like 
this. There’ll be more. Let’s not do 
them the disservice of regarding each 
one’s growing pains as the Second 
Coming.” 

My apologies to M. Truffaut for 
putting words in his mouth out of 
my own head, but that is what came 
across to me through the quiet, ad- 
mirably suited tone of this fine and 
lovely film. 


- 


GOODBYE, COLUMBUS 
directed by Larry Peerce 
Paramount 


I was especially eager to see the 
movie of Goodbye, Columbus, since 
the novella by Philip Roth was the 
funniest and most original Gradu- 
aie-type story of my own graduate 
era in the late fifties. That was the 
long-gone age of Eisenhower and the 
bad guy McCarthy, when people 
worried about fallout instead of 
dropouts, and the youth, like the Ne- 


Truffaut, is not nearly so hypérdra-~groes, still “knew their place.” To 


matic. Rather than going for some 
deep social commentary, the movie 


retain that setting would, of course, 
have made the movie a period piece, 


as remote from the Now as Gone 
With the Wind or Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, but in a way I wish the pro- 
ducers had been brave enough to do 
it that way. If nothing else, it would 
have shown the current disaffected 
youth that we had our own anguish 
back then, too, were troubled by war 
and big business and phoniness, and 
many of us were sensitive as hell. 

The people who made the movie 
shunned this historical approach, 
however, and brought the music and 
fashions and topical dialogue right 
up to date. The trickiest piece of up- 
dating had to do with the fact that 
the plot of the story revolved around 
the heroine’s getting a diaphragm. 
You see, gang; it may be hard to be- 
lieve, but way back then there wasn't 
any pill, and couples who didn’t 
want to make babies had to rely 
on this sort of medieval device. 
(Talk about your anguish!) Well, 
the movie script has a whole explan- 
atory passage about why this partic- 
ular girl is allergic to the pill and 
had suffered bad side effects from 
taking it, so that’s why the whole 
business about this diaphragm thing 
came up. 

The story concerns a young Jewish 
guy who is out of college and the 
army, doesn’t know what to do with 
his life, and is staying honest and 
neutral by working in a public li- 
brary in Newark. He meets Brenda 
Patimkin, the Radcliffe daughter of 
an upward-mobile Jewish family, . 
and has a summer affair that is nice 
and painful, and also, in the story by 
Roth, hilarious. What’s missing in 


‘the movie is the hilarity. Richard 


Benjamin plays the young man like 
a carbon copy of Dustin Hoffman’s 
graduate—straight-faced, cool, un- 


. emotional, deadpan. Compared with 


that guy, Roth’s hero was a veritable 
Rabelais, and I kept wishing he 
would appear and give us some 
laughs. The only funny performance 
is by Michael Meyer as Brenda’s jock 
brother, a big, gregarious, simple- 
minded, good-hearted lug who has 
exactly the right moves of the ath- 
lete—shoulder-rolling, ass-slapping, 
gum-chewing—all down pat. 

The movie’s most strained and 
mighty effort to catch the Rabelai- 
sian quality of the novella is a Jewish 
wedding scene that will hopefully 
end all Jewish wedding scenes. It 
carries vulgarity right through the 
boredom barrier, and then heaps it 
on for another twenty minutes or so. 


Real fun shots of fat ladies’ breasts 
drooping from their dresses into the 
bowls of food, things like that. The 
style of the direction and editing, 
done in the flashy manner men- 
tioned earlier, is a pretentious imita- 
tion of all that is now fashionable. 


CHANGES 
directed by Hall Bartlett 
Cinerama 


Pretentiousness- is carried to new 
frontiers, however, by a widely 
hailed youth movie called Changes, 
which supposedly breaks all the 
rules of Hollywood and is very un- 
compromising. That means there 
isn’t any plot. i 

The young hero (an unknown, 
like most of the cast, and rightly so) 
is blond, innocuous, handsome, lazy, 
self-pitying, and intellectually pre- 
tentious. His parents don’t under- 
stand him. He suffers. He won’t go 
off with his childhood. sweetheart, 
and so she commits suicide by walk- 
ing into a scenic ocean. Well, Vir- 
ginia Woolf did that a long time ago, 
but she wrote some good books first. 
The young man smashes up his car, 
drives in a stock-car race, hitchhikes 
around the land. He thinks this is a 
great country, but it hasn’t yet real- 
ized its potential. He wants to get to 
know the country, see its possibili- 
ties. For a while there I thought he 
was about to join Moral Rearma- 
ment, but just in the nick of time he 
shacks up with a sexy wench who 
works in a carnival. He leaves her, 
too, but sends her the complete 
works of Thoreau. Don’t knock it— 
when he went into the bookstore I 
figured he would go for The Prophet 
or Are You Running With Me, Jesus? 
He hitches a ride with a Negro who 
has a nice car and turns the radio 
to music when there is news about 
a black-power rally. All men are 
brothers. And to all a good night. 
The movie finishes with the young 
man walking over a bridge, while 
the voices of Hitler, Churchill, and 
other World War II figures are 
heard. Momentous. 

When I walked out into the blessed 
daylight after an hour and a half or 
so of watching the plight of that 
young chap, I found myself singing: 


Where have you gone, 


Stephen Daedalus, a 


Our culture turns its lonely eyes to” 
you... Pi 


Hoo hoo hoo, ~ 





CLASSIFIED 


BOOKS 


BOOKS 25% Discount Hardcover Books except 
Medical, Law, Technical and College Texts 10% 
Discount. We buy used books at highest prices. 
Membership $1 yearly. Colorado Book Club, 
P.O, Box 18156, Capito] Hill Annex, Denver, 
Colorado 80218. 


300 RARE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE pictures, his- 
tory, maps, classification diagrams, Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, Steam Power, 1848-1956, 
208, 834” x 11” page hardbound, 11” x 48” foid- 
out of large dual Freight and Passenger Steam 
Locomotive. $10.00 postpaid. Knudsen Publica- 
tions, 3539 North Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, Ii- 
nois 60613. Send for FREE brochure. 


PAPERBACK CATALOGUE, 270 pages, 15,000 
titles, subject indexed $1.00. Credited toward 
order. Visit and save! N. Y. Book, 4F West 43rd 
Street, NYC 10036. 


OUT OF PRINT 


BRITISH BOOK BARGAINS—all subjects. Cata- 
logues free. Wants solicited. Transbooks, Box 
44-A, Matawan, New Jersey 07747 


MAGAZINE FOR WRITERS 


There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $6 a year. 
For trial 3 mos. subs., mail $1 to THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS ~~ Excellent 
modern German instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert 
S, Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 


land 20034. 


EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 


BOOMING AUSTRALIA wants You! Good jobs. 
Adventure. Forms and Australia Handbook 
(1969) describing Australian assisted passage, 
passport-visa, advantages, opportunities $1.00. 
Buckeye, Box 1032DA, Fatrborn, Ohio 45324 


SRA ee a Pe 
The Atlantic now accepts classified 
advertising. Copy should be re- 


ceived by the 15th of second month 
prior to issue. 


The advertisements will be 
grouped by headings: Literary Ser- 
vices, Out-Of-Print Books, Book- 
plates, Art Schools, Colleges, 
Camps, Hobbies, Gourmet, Vaca- 
tions, Travel Tours, Cruises, Sum- 
mer Rentals... and the like. 


Rates for a single insertion: 
80 cents per word 
(ten-word minimum) 


Six time rate 
70 cents per word 


Twelve time rate 
60 cents per word 


Full payment must be received by 1st of 
prior month to date of issue. 


Address Classified Department 


THE 





8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


Lightweight equipment for backpacking, moun- 
taineering, camping, canoeing. Free catalog. 
Moor & Mountain, Dept. AM, Main Street, Con- 
cord, Mass. 01742 


VACATIONS/TRAVEL 


VERMONT—country inn offering good food, 
scenic tranquility off beaten path. WINDHAM 
HILL FARM, West Townshend, Vermont 05359 


SPANISH RESORT VACATIONS. Majorca or Tor- 
remolinos or Canary Islands. 14 days, $440 to 
$470. Includes round-trip fare from N.Y. (trans- 
atlantic by jet), rooms with bath at top-grade 
hotels, tips, taxes, all meals except lunch. See 
your travel agent or: COOK’S Travel Service, 
987 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 


WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE-—-$1.25. Rates, 
schedules, 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips, 40-21AA Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 


FLORIDA KEYS HOLIDAY—fish, swim, sail, 
snorkel, birdwatch or dream by the sea at 
Rainbow Bend Fishing Club, oceanside grassy 
key. Folder: Box 2447, Marathon Shores, Fla. 


CAMPING? CRUISING? Keep daily diary, cost 
record, new-friend list. 380-pg. TraveLog, $2.25. 
IDEA HOUSE, Rye, N. Y. 10580 


FAMILY VACATION: ISLAND LIVING at its best, 
at the tropical ‘‘Matecumbe Resort". Write Box 
287A, Islamorada, Fla. 33036. 


GRANDMOTHER'S HOUSE welcomes one or two 
families weekly. Swim under covered bridge. 
Fish Battenkill, tennis. Norman Rockwell’s for- 
mer home. Reservations: Mrs. Walter Finney, 
West Arlington, Vermont 05250 (802) 375-2328. 


COLOR SLIDES 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually sold, 
described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. Wolfe 
Korada, Dept. 55-79, Los Angeles, California, 


BONSAI 
BONSAI catalog, instructions, 10¢. Oriental 
pine, $1.00. Guaranteed. Westarbor, Box 


486-MW, La Canada, California. 91011.. 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU! Government Assisted 
Passage. Unlimited Opportunities. Latest Gov- 
ernment Information and Forms. $1.00. 
Gane Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, California 


PERSONALS 


« N 

OVERSEAS POSITIONS offer high salaries, free 
travel. Comprehensive new “Guide to Employ- 
ment Abroad” covers all possibilities in sixty 
countries. Includes exclusive "Directory of 
American Companies Overseas” and special 
reports on summer jobs, government careers, 
international organizations, medical! work, 
teaching, librarian, secretarial, newspaper and 
social work overseas., Oniy $2.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or payment refunded. 
Hill International Publications, P.O. Box 79-T, 
East Islip, New York 11730. 


GLOVE CLEANING BY MAIL $1.00 per pair. Free 
glove mailing envelope. ROBLIN LEATHER 190 
Glencove Avenue, Glen Cove, New York 11542. 


“ESCHEW OBFUSCATION” PLAQUE 84%” x 4” 
$1.50. Deluxe, $2.50, Grandiose, $5.00, Bump- 
erstrip, 2/$1.00. Wry Idea, Rye, N.Y. 10580. 


MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will Forms 
and attorney’s informative book. Only $1.00. 
Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 1967 
Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 


eed 


HAND CARVED ARTIFACTS, Masks, Spirit Hooks, 
Shields, Figures, Bowls, Trobriand Tables, Tapa 
Bark Cloth. Send 25¢ for Brochure, Winmani 
Traders, Box 973, Port Moresby, New Guinea. 


KENNEDY 72—buttons 5/$1.00, bumperstick- 


ers 4/$1.007 DRUM, Box 609-A, Fairfield, Conn. 
06430. ~ 


“EXCELLENT LOW-COST San Francisco Restau- 
rants’. $1, Wanderer, 1584A Waller, San Fran- 
cisco 94117. 





SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 


by Phoebe Adams 


THE RuineD Map by Kobo Abé. 
Knopf, $5.95. Translated from the 
Japanese by E. Dale Saunders. All 
Mr. Abé’s novels derive from a pre- 
occupation with masks, disguises, 
and lost or uncomprehended identi- 
ties, but each book explores the mys- 
terious fragility of individual person- 


ality in a different and unexpected ; 


way. This time, Mr. Abé presents a 
private detective who when hired to 
trace a missing man gets mislaid 
himself. The tale is grimly ambigu- 
ous, the writing frequently amusing, 
the book as a whole both distin- 
guished and pleasurable. 


GREAT Spy STORIES FROM FICTION 
edited by Allen Dulles. Harper & 
Row, $6.95. Since the interest of a 
spy novel hangs on the whole pattern 
of the action, as Mr. Dulles knows 
perfectly well, because he discusses 
the matter in his introduction, a 
chapter from this and that adds up 
to scrapbasketry. 


WHEN THE SAINTS GO MARCHING OUT 
by Charles Merrill Smith. Double- 
day, $4.95. Short lives of the saints, 
with edifying lessons drawn from the 
same, the whole thing so relentlessly 
jocose that it nauseates. 


STOW WENGENROTH’S NEW ENGLAND, 
With Notes and Observations by 
David McCord. Barre, $12.50. Mr. 
Wengenroth is a superb lithographer 
whose seemingly realistic portrayals 


of coast, houses, boats, and owls im- 


ply something beyond realism, or at 
least, unaccountable as realism. Mr. 
McCord’s sympathetic comments 
range from high philosophy to low- 
ish mischief. This is a most charm- 
ing book. 


Two Dreisers by Ellen Moers. Vi- 
king, $10.00. Not an accusation of 
schizophrenia, but a minute exami- 
nation of Theodore Dreiser’s meth- 
ods of composition in Sister Carrie 
sand An American Tragedy. Miss 
Moers has considered neglected 
sources and has traced the-origm of 
certain of Dreiser’s ideas as well-as~ 
details of action and setting. What 
she is never able to explain is Drei- 


ser’s habit, amounting to compulsion, 
of wanting to see al] his materials in 
print before reworking them into a 
novel—a trick that led, in the case of 
Carrie, to accusations of plagiarism. 
Literary detective work can be dull, 
but Miss Moers makes it lively and 
absorbing. 

Cowsoys Don’T Cry by L.J.Davis. 
Viking, $5.95. Mr. Davis is clever at 
writing the scene in which the inept 
human worm gets trodden. Presum- 
ably it is the only scene he has so 
far learned to-write, for it recurs. in 
every chapter of this foolishly repe- 
titious novel. 


Lonc Drums AND Cannons by Mar- 
garet Laurence. Praeger, $5.95. Miss 
Laurence’s study of the work of Ni- 
gerian playwrights and novelists is 
very useful for any reader seriously 
interested in the subject, for she con- 
centrates on the myths, ideas, and 
devices which these writers have re- 
tained from African tradition. 





Tne Empress Brown by Tom Cul- 
len. Houghton Mifflin, $6.95. ‘There 
was much scandal mumbled about 
Queen Victoria and John Brown, 
the Scottish retainer she kept under- 
foot after Albert’s death, all of it, 
according to Mr. Cullen, groundless. 
Admirers of Victoria will be pleased; 


other readers may find the book 


much ado about little. 


THis Cuitp’s Gonna Live by Sarah 
E. Wright. Delacorte, $5.95. The 
heroine of this novel is poor, igno- 
rant, black, and desperately ambi- 
tious for a better life for her children. 
Because the author is honest not only 
about the woman’s miseries but about 
her disorganized foolishness, the 
novel arouses less sympathy than the 
situation in fact deserves. 


THE OTHER City by Ray Vogel. 
David White, $4.95. Mr. Vogel 
teaches in a New York ghetto school 
where four unscholarly boys, turned 
loose with cameras, proved to be 
sharply observant pictorial reporters. 
Their pictures and short comments 
form a\poignant, revealing descrip- 
tion of childhood in the a 


THE REALMS OF ARTHUR by Helen 


Hill Miller. Scribner's, $8.95. Prac- 
tically everything worth knowing 


about the results of the recent cam- 


paign of Arthur-hunting is assem- 


bled here and presented clearly, 
gracefully, and unpretentiously. 
Maps and an intriguing variety of 
illustrations. 


THE Lone Pursurr by Richard 
Hough. Harper & Row, $5.95. As 
naval battles go, the destruction of 
the German East Asiatic squadron in 
1914 was a main strength and awk- 
wardness affair, and Mr. Hough has 
been unable to alter its uninspired 
character. 


HENRY JAMES: THE ‘TREACHEROUS 
Years by Leon Edel. Lippincott, 
$8.50. With the fifth and final vol- 


ume soon to come, Mr. Edel ap- 


proaches the end of this monumen- 
tal work with no lessening of energy 
or interest. 


NOTES FROM THE CENTURY BEFORE 
by Edward Hoagland. Random 
House, $6.95. Poking around British 
Columbia in 1966, Mr. Hoagland 
talked with homesteaders who still 
live on moose meat, men who had 
carried the mail by dogsled, prospec- 
tors who had joined every gold rush 
since the Yukon. He found these 
people to be a varied lot, with little 
in common except a taste for open 
space and that air of innocence 
(often as not deceptive) that comes 
from living a thousand miles clear 
of city smog. Patient, inquisitive, 
ruefully candid about his stuttering 
deficiencies as an interviewer, Mr. 
Hoagland builds up an extensive, 
vivid picture of place and people, 
and like all -good travel writers, 
makes the reader want to start right 
out: over his tracks. 


Tue Victims by Bernard Lefkowitz 
and Kenneth G. Gross. Putnam, 
$6.95. Because the murders of Janice 
Wylie and Emily Hoffert—what was 
called the career-girls murder—have 
never been solved with total, satisfy- 
ing certainty, the history of the case 
carefully compiled by Mr. Gross and 
Mr. Lefkowitz remains inconclusive. 


Inconclusiveness, in fact, is the point 


of the book. Directing their atten- 
tion to police and legal procedure, 
the authors unravel the alternately 
interlocking and conflicting elements 
of proper detective work, private- 
ambition, and casual bigotry which, 


‘in the end, loused up the investiga- 


tion. One cop asked, “Is anybody 
normal?” ‘The reader asks, “Is justice 
possible?” 





People forget that America was born poor 


If Americans take a lot for granted, it’s only natural. 
We've forgotten how far we've come. 

Think back. With few exceptions, the people who 
came to America were those lacking in wealth, edu- 
cation, or highly developed skills. Many had been 
denied opportunities because of their religious or 
political beliefs. Or simply because they were poor. 

Nothing happened overnight. Generations of 
American people worked themselves to death just 
ekeing out a living in this country. The skills came 
painfully. And, at the expense of luxuries, people 
saved a little of what they earned. It wasn’t much. 
But it was enough. 

When Drake struck oil in Pennsylvania in 1859, 
people used their skills and savings and turned the 
flow of oil into a torrent. Oil and gas discoveries spread 
throughout Pennsylvania. Then west to Texas and 
beyond. America had brought in one of its most 


precious resources—the fuel to ignite our industrial 
revolution. 

It was the development of resources such as oil 
and gas that led to the creation of Republic Steel 
Corporation. Today, Republic tubular products reach 
deep into the earth for oil and gas, pipeline them cross- 
country, help to refine thousands of fuels, lubricants, 
and petrochemicals. 

Serving so many American businesses and indus- 
tries, we Can see the importance of oil and gas to the 
prosperity of this nation. Think back. Picture America 
as it was. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 


Enjoy the hospitality of Japan 
on your way to Europe. 
Transatlantic flights from 
Honolulu, San Francisco 


and New York. 


Europe takes on a new perspec- 
tive when you fly there on the worldwide 
airline of Japan. 

During the delightful hours you 
cross the Atlantic, we spoil you with a 
hospitality refined by years of tradition. 

A ‘‘Happi Coat’’ helps you relax 
minutes out of New York. Warmed sake 
or your favorite cocktail goes well with 
the tempting Oriental appetizers. Then 
try Filet Mignon Bernaise, served with 








a perfection found only in Japan. 

You can leave our atmos- 
phere of serenity and charm in 
London. Paris. Or Frankfurt. See 
Europe relaxed, Refreshed. With 
a brand new point-of-view. 

You might say Japan Air 
Lines is your ‘‘escape route” to 


Europe. Fly it next time and see. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


official airline for ExPO’70 


AUGUST 1969 





“THE TRIAL 


OF DR. SPOCK” 
- BY JESSICA MITFORD 


bo a 
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‘ahead of time and be the life of the party 
instead of the bartender. 















| | 
| | 
| | 
I- For 12 Daiquiris: empty one 6-oz. can of | 
| Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix into a large | 
| pitcher. Add 2 canfuls white or silver | 
| Puerto Rican rum and one can water. Stir | 
: with ice cubes and store in refrigerator | 
i until party time. | 
| | 
| 

! | 





PUERTO RICAN RUM is 


S i light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 
Bae cere et a ee 4 





fake a dozen in second 
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FREE—31! rum 
recipes in a 
20-page booklet. 
Write: Rum 
Recipe Booklet, 
666 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 10019. 


BOTH OF THESE INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE WORKS for only $6 


The Random House Dictionary 


UNABRIDGED EDITION 
| RETAIL PRICE $30] 


2091 pages—260,000 entries © Thumb-indexed è World Atlas/ 
Gazetteer © 64 pages of full-color maps ¢ Foreign language dic- 
tionaries—French, Spanish, German gnd Italian ¢ Concise manual 
of style e Important historical dates + Common signs & symbols. 


Bartlett's Familiar Quotations 
NEW REVISED 14th EDITION 
| RETAIL PRICE $15 | 


An indispensable aid to readers © The world’s wit and wisdom in 
quotations, proverbs, etc. ® Arranged chronologically by author 
1776 pages ® 117,000 entries © Indexed by both author and 
quotation © “The best Bartlett ever’—Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 





[ RETAIL PRICES TOTAL $4.5] 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to purchase 
three Club choices within twelve months at the special 
members’ prices, which average 20% less than retail prices 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: A library-building plan 


every reading family should know about 





HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP suggested 
l here will prove, by your own actual experience, how 
effectual membership in the Book-of-the-Month Club can 
be in building a comprehensive home library. 


FIRST, the system allows a wide choice among the im- 
portant new books. Over the twelve months as many 
as 200 Selections and Alternates are made available to 
Book-of-the-Month Club members. 


SECOND, as a result, you keep yourself from miss- 
ing the new books you are eager to read. Whatever 
book you decide you want, the postman soon thereafter 
hands it to you. There it is in your home, inviting you to 
read it, instead of remaining a “good intention” which 
may never be acted upon. 


THIRD, there is a continuing economy. The Club’s 
prices to its members for Selections and Alternates are, 
on the average, 20% less than retail prices. And in addi- 
tion to this immediate money saving on the books you 
order, far greater savings are provided by the Club’s 
unique Book-Dividend plan. 


IF YOU CONTINUE after this experimental member- 
ship, you will earn a Book-Dividend Credit for every 
Club choice you buy. Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50—somewhat more 
for unusually expensive volumes like these—entitles you 
to a valuable Book-Dividend, which you may choose from 
over one hundred fine single library volumes and sets. 


Since its inauguration, the almost incredible sum of 
$473,000,000 worth of books (retail value) has been 
earned and received by Club members under this 
system. 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 A8-8 


Please enroll me as a trial member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me THE RANDOM HousE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and BARTLETT'S FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, 
billing me only $6 (retail prices total $45). I agree to pur- 
chase at least three monthly Selections—or Alternates—during 
the first year I am a member. Members’ prices for these books 
average 20% less than retail prices. My membership is 
cancelable any time after buying these books. If I continue 
after this trial, I will earn a Book-Dividend Credit for every 
Selection or Alternate I buy under the system described 
above. (A postage and mailing charge is added to all ship- 
ments.) PLEASE NOTE: Occasionally the Club will offer two 
or more books at a special combined price. Such purchasés 
are counted as a single book in fulfilling the membership 
obligation, 


ee ee S EE eS oe 


The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are registered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the United States Patent Office and in Canada. 
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Travels With Mr. Charlie 


Stories I Guess I Won’t Write 


Postscript. A Poem 


Viewpoint: The Farmer in the Till 


Birdbrains 


“Guilty As Charged by the Judge” 


| What’s Good About Children’s ‘TV 
tisky Business: A Primer on Stock Market Speculation. Part II 


f 


r 


The Witch. A Poem 
Poems by Jean Follain 


I Like It Better Now. A Story 


The Indian Dog 
Reports: Newark 
Vietnam 

Baker’s Island 
The Mail 

Arts and Letters 


101 
104 
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C. Michael Curtis 

Herbert Gold 

Sandra Hochman 

John A. Schnittker 

Robert Jay Lifton 

Jessica Mitford 

Norman S. Morris 

Thomas W. May 

Christopher Brookhouse 
Translated by W.S. Merwin P 
James B. Hall 
Sheila Burnford 

Thomas R. Brooks 

Denis Warner 

Kathleen Spivack 


Melvin Maddocks 

Alexander Campbell 

Sam Bingham 

Edward Weeks 

Yorick Blumenfeld | 
Herbert Kupferberg e 
Phoebe Adams ¥ 





ioming in the Atlantic: 


Is there any justification at all,” 


snator Edward M. Kennedy asked 
‘cently, “for the present tax 
‘eatment of depletion, intangible 
rilling costs and foreign royalties, 
ll of which result in countless 
illions of dollars of lost taxes to 

1e U.S. Treasury?” Representative 
ohn Byrnes, a friend of oil, has 
yme to wonder why one oil com- 
any, having just drilled two 

ells in the largest oil field ever 
yund in North America, banked its 
ist $500 million profit without 





paying a cent of federal income tax. 
For the first time since it was 
written into law forty years ago, the 
controversial oil-depletion allowance 
is threatened with congressional 
reduction. In “THE POLITIC OF OIL” 
Ronnie Dugger, founding editor of 
the Texas Observer, tells the fasci- 
nating story of the oil-depletion 
allowance, its place in the nation’s 
economy and politics. 

Also: 

“The Young and the Old, Notes 

ona New History” by Dr. Robert 
Jay Lifton, an intellectual journey in 
two installments. 

“Why Auto Insurance Rates Keep 
Going Up” by Gilbert B. Friedman. 





CHILDREN AND TV 


FROM “THE TRIAL 
OF DR. SPOCK” 
BY JESSICA MITFORD 
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A talented and deeply missed 
contributor to the Atlantic, the late 
John Slate, was accustomed to en- 
livening late parties with nonsense 
slogans (“India is the Europe of 
Asia”) and songs that never were 
(“I£ your hat's on fire, smoke gets 

in your eyes”) . A song he liked 


most to non-sing was “There'll N ever. 


Be an England.” Mr. Slate was 
wrong, of course, as the following 
letter, recently published in the 
Paris Herald Tribune, makes clear: 

How characteristically myopic of 
The Chairman, Warehouse 
Subcommittee, Wigginsford Parish 
Council. How insular when 
compared to the stentorian 
magnanimity from across the sea. 

No one denies that the bridge is in 
sorry condition, but this deplorable 
state is directly attributable to the 
wanton negligence of the Parish 
Council. For anyone to denigrate 
the value of this stone bridge is 
to label himself a philistine of thick 
insensibility. I fail to see even the 
most tenuous connection between 
cheese production and the 
preservation of a historic 
monument. If Mr. Clitheroe had 
his way he would no doubt convert 
Westminster Abbey into a hall for 
cinematic entertainment. In truth, 
Sir, bridges are more important 
than cattle. 

Thank God there are still people 
like Evelyn Fenwick-Faversham to 
stretch the hand of friendship to 
help the people of Britain in their 
endless struggle against the new 
barbarians. I wonder if he has any 
connection with the “Chips” 
Fenwick-Faversham I knew at 
school, Tempus fugit sed floriat 
Etona. 
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In my absence from England 
making every effort to obtain 
a photograph or print of tl 
bridge for your photograph 
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Switzerland. 
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the array of books 1 
this month’s Arts and 
section with this list-of 1 
Monthly’s reviews in the 
August, 1869: 

The dron-M sete 


I, written by h herdi. 

Milch Cows and Dairy Farmin 
including Horsfall’s System of 
Dairy Management. 


Those who enjoyed “The, 
Words of Dutch Schultz’ by V 
Burroughs in the June i issue may 
be interested in knowing that the 
work will be made into a film in 
and around New York this sur 
David Budd and Robert Clam 
as producers and Harrison Star 
as director will undertake F un 
City’s answer to Bonnie and i 
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C, 1» Newark 


: majority. After Wats, ‘and 
Detroit, Newark ws e 


hie cotar orks flood the 
doubling its population; each 
ming, they desert the sullen 
eets for suburban security. Win- 
wless vacant buildings and lots 
ed with bulldozed rubble pock 
he city. The prognosis is decay. 
Newark has long since reached its 
| bonding limit, and the state 
ts its taxing powers. The city 
‘impose a sales tax, nor levy 
yroll tax or income tax. It 
es 75 percent of its income 
a near confiscatory property 
nd the balance from state and 
al funds. Taxable property— 
eables’—has contracted, while 
and cleared for urban renewal, 
ighways, or the expansion of edu- 
ynal facilities lies fallow or oth- 
tax-free. Health and welfare 
per capita are twenty times as 
as in some of the surrounding 
inities, In Newark, the war on 
ty seems likely to end with the 
perous suburban ring choking 
Sa who are ensnared in the 


+: was one of the first Cities 


public housing, Newark was the first 
city to apply for urban renewal 


funds in 1949, and has received $325 
million in federal aid since, and is 


fifth in the nation in the amount re- 


ceived for urban-renewal purposes. 
Its Model Cities application was 
among the first sixty-three in the na- 


tion to be approved and to receive 
planning funds. Community organi- 
zations proliferate, and the president 
of Western Electric has announced 
that the company will stay in New- 
ark and occupy a new office building 
in the downtown area. There are 
educational and medical construc- 
tion programs; and along the river, 
a thousand acres of unused or under- 
utilized meadowland are scheduled 
for reclamation and extensive indus- 
trial development employing thou- 
sands. 


Up on Springfield Avenue, there 
is a row of storefronts housing vari- 
ous antipoverty agencies~TEAM 
(Total Employment and Manpow- 
er, Inc.) , Operation We Care (a di- 
vision of the United Community 
Corporation), the Fourth Precinct 
Community Relations Bureau, and 
the Joint Apprenticeship Program 
(JAP). The locals call it “Poverty 
Row.” Posters in the windows an- 
nounce that 500 men are needed 
now for Project Seed, a manpower 
training program. Training courses 
for cook, upholsterer, child-care aide, 
baker, automatic-screw-machine op- 
erator, and workers in automobile 
assembly and machine trades offer 
weekly stipends of $46 to $76. There 
doesn’t seem to be much going on; 


unemployment is down in Newark, 
though still running higher—at 9-1.. 


if JAP’s recent scores are any indi- 
cation of what goes on behind these- 
shuttered storefronts. Sponsored by 
the A. Philip Randolph Educational _ 
Fund and the Workers Defense 
League, JAP in Newark has tutored 
360 young blacks for apprenticeships; 
placed 83, including the first black 
apprentices in Newark’s Ironworket , 
and sheet metal local unions; and se- © 
cured journeymen’s jobs for over 50 — 
black workers. Still, it is an uphill 
struggle in a slow season, so JAP’s 
senior field representative, George 
Fontaine, offered to show me what © 
the odds were for progress in New- 
ark. Be 

They do not look good along ~ 
Springfield Avenue, where gaping, 
glassless storefronts and gutted 
buildings still:stand open to the sky, 
evidence of the fury that wracked 


Newark two short years ago. Along > 


a long stretch of empty storefronts © 
and half-demolished buildings only — 
the Dollar Pawnbroker, which — 
would appear a looters paradise, 

and a shabby store selling Wonder 
Spray for Rats and Roaches seem 
unscathed. Up further, a scatter: of 
record shops, cheap clothing and 
furniture stores cling to business. 
One, featuring a Crispus Attucks 
Day Sale, offers cribs at $19.99 and 
kitchen sets for $34.00 and displays | 
a sign, “We Welcome State Aid Wel- 

fare.” Liquor stores and taverns 
thrive; a Black Castle hot dog and . 
hamburger stand urges passersby 
“Unite for Prosperity”; and cheerfu 
yellow lettering invites one to th 
Keep the Faith Thrift Shop. A- f 

ing Nixon-Agnew billboard prom- 
ises “A Piece of the Action, Not Char 
ity.” A fire engine screams along a 
back street. o Weary black men sit o 


nt than in r most cities. But the elle M 
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—from ‘‘The Other City,” ©1969, David White, Inc., New York 


—from “The Way It Is,” ©1969, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., New York 


| took this picture from a fire escape. | think that’s the 
Empire State Building over there. 


Somebody fell down here and died. There was a kid named 
Pete sniffing glue on the roof with his friend James. Then 
some drug addicts came, and James ran when he saw 
them. He called to Pete, “Come on, here come two men.” 
Pete said no, he wanted to stay on the roof. The junkies 
asked him for money, but he didn’t have any money, only 
a ring that was real gold. So they took his ring and then 
they threw him off the roof. That’s what some people think. 

Other people think James did it, because he told us that 
night that he had a dream he pushed Pete off. But most 
people say it wasn’t James, because he was Pete’s friend. 
There are even some other people who think Pete died of 
glue and beer. They think he got poisoned. 

They found out about Pete when a man saw him laying 
down there and called the cops. When they came, they 
thought he was drunk, so they didn’t call the ambulance 
right away. When the ambulance did come, it was too late, 
and when he got to the hospital he was dead. 

Everybody was crying. All of his friends collected money 
for the coffin, because Pete’s parents didn’t have enough 
to pay for it. At the funeral his father wanted to play records 
for him. 





In hope of doing each other some good 


Pictures and text of these two books were created by two 
teams of 7th and 8th grade boys of two Brooklyn neighbor- 
hoods. In a much, much more prosperous neighborhood in 
the suburbs of Rochester fifteen youths who have had a few 
more years than the Brooklyn boys to cultivate their antipathy 
to school have devoted a term of English classes to the un- 
fettered creation of a movie entitled “Today’s Teenage Life.” 
And there have been many other such projects we have tried 
to encourage one way or another. 

The young Brooklynites may or may not take some satis- 
faction in seeing their real names as authors of a hard-cover 
book acclaimed by several U.S. Senators and mayors. The 
suburban film makers—several of them offspring of success- 
ful executives—may possibly feel some pride in having at long 
last attained nearly 100% school attendance and punctuality 
during the last term of formal schooling for most of them. 

A theory now making its way around educational and so- 
cial service circles holds that the planning of pictures, the 
taking of pictures (with equipment signifying a degree of 


trust), and later the thoughtful editing of those pictures can 
build powers of articulation among youngsters whose verbal 
skills stand at a pathetically low level. 

Young intellectuals today are much immersed in the filmic 
art. That young non-intellectuals can also immerse them- 
selves in that art to their benefit excites a manufacturer of 
photographic goods and apparatus even more. How gratify- 
ing it would be to have resounding proof that visual literacy 
of the active type is-a direct (if neglected) road to the literacy 
commonly considered the basis of civilization! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Teachers and others involved with the young in an organized rescue 
mission on behalf of civilization may-wish to pursue this subject fur- 
ther by requesting the pamphlet “Elements of Visual Literacy”, 
from Eastman Kodak Company, Department 624, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 14650. Those who wish to invest $1 should 
send it to the’ Department of Cultural Affairs (an 
agency of the New York City government), 830 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021, request- 
ing a copy of “A Guide for Film Teach- 
ers to Filmaking by Teenagers.” 
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Standing on the sad street outside 
a meat market with a sign in the 
window announcing the sale of 
“Chitterlings, Rabbit, Coon . 
Mountain Oysters,” Fontaine muses 
over “the great change.” Slight of 
figure, walnut-skinned, with a sparse 
mustache, Fontaine speaks with an 
attractive hesitancy about the past. 
“Our block was integrated,” he says. 
“We had everything—Italians, Jews, 
Negroes, every kind of people. Be- 
fore the war, we were all poor. As 
kids we wore the same kind of shoes, 
you know, welfare shoes.” A wire- 
puller by trade, who made “pretty 
good money” in a factory just outside 
Newark which he helped unionize, 
Fontaine lives in the Central Ward, 
a few blocks from the JAP 
center. One of his married sons lives 
in East Orange; the other, in the 
South Ward, which is to Newark’s 
blacks, and Jews before them, what 
Flatbush and the Bronx were to 
New York’s Lower East Side Jee 
a place of escape. “After the war,’ 
Fontaine continued, “everything 
changed. The white people made 
= money, and moved. The black peo- 
ple remained poor, and stayed.” 
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Shift 


Puritans from New Haven, Con- 
necticut, founded Newark in 1666. 
The Irish helped build the city, 
which flourished in the post-Civil 
War era of industrial expansion, 
and then took over city hall. The 
Germans established thriving brew- 
eries, then founded singing societies 
and sports programs. The WASP’s 
went in for insurance, and Newark 
| became the fourth largest insurance 

center in the nation. The Italians 
were absorbed into manufacturing 
and construction, and the Poles soon 
followed. Jews were active in trade. 
Before World War II, Newark was a 
city of the foreign-born; they and 
_ | their children made up slightly more 
aq than three fifths of the city’s popu- 
l lation. 

Back in 1911, there were 11,000 
Negroes out of a total Newark pop- 
ulation of roughly 350,000. Their 
|| number tripled during World War 
l| I, and World War II brought a wave 
of Negroes out of the South seeking 
state______zip____I | semiskilled and unskilled jobs in the 

e:? Dept. HA È | Newark area, raising the black pop- 
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ulation of 438,776 in 1950. S oited 
in 
Alabama, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida, blacks continued to 
move into Newark, pushing the per- 
centages to over one third of the to- 
tal population in 1960, and to over 
50 percent seven years later. As of 
spring, 1967, according to a Rutgers 
survey, Negroes made up 52 per- 
cent of the population of Newark; 
whites, 38.3 percent; and “others,” 
mostly Puerto Ricans and Cubans, 
g.7 percent. Someone has estimated 
that of the 9.7 percent of Spanish- 
speaking Newarkers, roughly 8 per- 
cent are black, and so in the popular 
mind, blacks and whites in Newark 
now see the city as 60 percent black, 
40 percent white. 

Professor George Sternlieb of Rut- 
gers found in a survey of tenement 
ownership “one clear-cut group... . 
These were the elderly rem- 
nants of previous white immigrant 
groups. The elderly Italian widow, 
and her equivalent, whether Jewish, 
German, or Irish, dominate this 
group.” As Mayor Hugh J. Addoni- 
zio put it, “We have a lot of elderly 
white people and a lot of young 
black people.” Almost one quarter 
of Newark’s population is fifteen 
years of age and younger. And, 
again in the mayor’s words, ‘“New- 
ark is mainly Italian and Negro.” 

While that ethnic constellation 
sets the style of Newark’s politics, 
the substance is determined by the 
status of its citizens. There are fewer 
than fifty blocks in Newark zoned 
for one-family houses. What’s left 
of the city’s upper-class, few indeed, 
still live in Forest Hills, a quiet 
residential area where large frame 
and brick houses and landscaped 
grounds are still to be found. Some 
middle-class Jews still live in the 
Weequahic section in the South 
Ward, home of Philip Roth and 
source of Portnoy’s complaint. Other 
members of Newark’s dwindling 
middle class are found in Vailsburg, 
Clinton Hill, and tucked in other 
odd cofners of the city. The black 
middle class, first-level professionals 
and teachers, live in the South 
Ward. The rising young and already 
arrived executives of IBM, Western 
Electric, Prudential, the successful 


lawyers and doctors, and the growing 
number of professors teaching at 
Newark-based colleges mostly live in 
the suburbs. Paes head of Bicwasks i 
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LaSalle brings you the most thorough home-study course 


ever created...with individual coaching all the way. 


A remarkable new way to learn a foreign 
language “in depth” is now available to adults 
who haven’t time for lengthy class study. 

Introduced by LaSalle, America’s famed 
home-study institution, this new method en- 
ables you to learn quickly how to speak the 
language with confidence ...read easily ev- 
erything from a menu to a newspaper or 
book... write letters or reports with native 
flavor. It gives you the language fluency 
you’ve always wanted for business, vacation 
travel, or cultural enrichment. 


How it is done 


LaSalle’s new audio-visual method is based 
on the principle that the quickest way to 
absorb a new language is to hear it, speak it, 
live with it— the way people do abroad. 

To this sensible approach LaSalle adds 
individual instruction and guidance —in the 
privacy of your home — with advantages you 
don’t get in class. 

First, your ear becomes familiar with the 
spoken word by listening to scores of con- 
versations recorded on-the-spot at foreign 
cafes, airports, offices, homes, places of en- 
tertainment. Then you actually converse 
yourself as though you were part of it all. 
Without leaving your own easy chair! 
(LaSalle supplies you with tape recorder, 





“snap-in” tape cartridges, and microphone.) 
You record specific speaking assignments 
and mail the tape to your instructor. He lis- 
tens to it and returns it with his spoken 
comments for you to hear. Practice on these 
tapes all you want—hear how you sound — 
compare and correct until you're perfect. 


Reading and writing stressed 


Meanwhile you develop your reading skills 
and become familiar with spelling, the cor- 
rect use of grammar, and the printed lan- 
guage as you go along. You even read part 
of a famous foreign play in the original. 
Expressing yourself well in writing is 
stressed throughout the course, so you can 
correspond easily with foreign friends or 
business associates. Practice writing assign- 
ments are reviewed by your instructor. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution | 
417 S. Dearborn Street, Dept. 92-100, | 
Chicago, Illinois 60605 | 


Please send me your free new booklet 
“Learning a Second Language at Home?’ 
without obligation. I am interested in: 
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one. There isn’t a faster way to learn a new = O Italian C Other... . s.. a 3 
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the most complete and most practical method } Bales ~( Civ ols Se an PONEIS | 
ever devised for home study. ie” Adie: 5. 6.0000 00s ceeunee aan «dale | 
To learn more about LaSalle’s amazing £| Apt | 
method, mail coupon today for a free illus- 2] City............cseseeeeeenee ees No...... | 
trated booklet. No obligation, of course. = z 
Write to LaSalle, 417 S. Dearborn Street, $1 state... A 
Chicago, Illinois 60605. "` U OON es eee 
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pr Coalition lives in Maple- 
. As a black poverty worker 
me, “If they get to the doctor- 
wyer classes, they usually move out 
of E Newark.” 

‘Black or white, it takes, according 
o recent Department of Labor sta- 
pt cs, $9076 a year fora four-person 
ty worker's family to maintain a 
moderate” standard of living. The 
nedian income of white heads of 
usehold in Newark is $7579 a 
l ar: for the black, it is less, at 
6892. Not surprisingly, twice as 
any black Newark families as 
lite Newark families have incomes 
ess than $5000 a year. 

Walking through Central Ward 
ith George Fontaine, it is easy to 
why so many people left, includ- 
= a goodly number of blacks. 
Binns and grays accent the drab- 
ss of the decaying three- and four- 
A frame houses that line the 
untless side streets. Almost a third 
' the city’s houses were described 
Newark’s Model Cities applica- 
ion as substandard or dilapidated. 
The city’s Office of Economic De- 
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—estimate that the city needs 20,000 
new housing units immediately, and 
another 20,000 by 1975 just for re- 
placement. But rehabilitation as a 
way of saving houses is not econom- 
ically feasible in Newark, a city 
where two thirds of the dwellings 
are frame houses, and 80 percent 
were built before 1929. 

Most of those vacant buildings 
one sees in great number through- 
out the heart of the Central Ward 
were emptied by fire, not by the 
1967 riots. Nowhere did I see any 
evidence of any landlord repairing 
fire damage. “Fire insurance gets 
cancelled and that’s it, baby,” says 
George Fontaine. As a consequence, 
buildings are closed and shuttered 
despite a pressing need for housing. 
Taxes fall, and the landlord waits for 


the urban-renewal bulldozer and a 


“fair price” for his property. 


Scared 


Newark, unlike, say, Detroit, is a 
city of renters. Though much of the 
adequate or salvageable housing one 
sees is of a kind that ought to en- 
courage owner-occupancy, landlords 






Let down on the 
distinctive dryness, the 
delicate flavour of 
Gordon’s Gin? Never! 
Every bottle is based on 
Mr. Gordon's original 
1769 formula. So you 
stir a drier, more precise 
martini in 1969. 

A fanatic devotion to 
our discoverer? 
Perhaps. 

But then that’s why 
your martini is made 
with the biggest selling 
gin in England, 
America, the world. 
Cheers! 
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who: want to sell cannot kid buyers, 
It is not solely a question of New- 
ark slum dwellers’ lack of money. 
There are workers in the Central 
Ward, as there are in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant or Roxbury, who could make 
down payments and meet mortgage 
payments out of rentals. It does 
happen in other Newark-like cities, 
why not Newark? 

“Fixing one house in a block is a 
waste of time,’ one discouraged 
owner told me. “Maintenance men 
won't come into the neighborhood 
for fear of being mugged, or losing 
their tools. You can’t get fire insur- 
ance. The only people willing to 
live here are problem tenants, and 
they steal the fixtures and strip out 
the plumbing. The buildings were 
not built to carry the traffic of large 
families. Taxes are confiscatory. So, 
anyone who can afford to buy says 
the hell with it. What you need is 
an intelligent mass program of up- 
grading an area. Maybe, then, if a 
guy is sure an area is going up, he'll 
do something.” 

Even in better neighborhoods, 
houses are hard to sell. On a house 
worth $20,000, a Newark homeown- 
er pays $1536 in property taxes; on 
the same value in nearby Irvington, 
the homeowner pays $825 a year. 
“I wouldn’t mind the taxes if I got 
more services for the money,” I was 
repeatedly told. When pressed for 
examples, the service most wanted 
turned out to be more police protec- 
tion. 

Crime and taxes. That’s what you 
hear from almost everyone over twen- 
ty-one in Newark. Newark is a city 
of scared people. A businessman is 
quick to tell of a friend “held up at 
knifepoint in his own office.” A 
black executive explains how he 
bought a $40,000 house in a quiet, 
safe section where “I get robbed only 
every other week.” At a prestigious 
law firm, it’s a house rule that a man 
must be in the office whenever women 
work into the evening, and he walks 
them to a cab, or otherwise sees them 
off safely. A white lawyer ticks off on 
his fingers the reasons for the recent 
move of his office to the suburbs, 
despite the fact that his New- 
ark landlord hadn’t raised his rent 
in twelve years and that suburban 
rentals were up $6 and more a 
square foot as against $3.50 two 
years ago. “One, I can’t get clients 
to come into the city, not since the 









Only a few people in the world 
will ever savor a month like this. 
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It’s the Ultimate Cruise. 

On the Ultimate Ship, the S.S. France. 

Thirty-three days of sybaritic 
pleasures, with every wish and whim 

™ | : attended to. 
C Ree oT — Calls at the most fascinating and 
romantic ports on three continents, 
and the Caribbean. 

And 180 French chefs to delight, 
dazzle and beguile the palate. 

Four magnificent meals a day in 
what New York’s most celebrated gourmet 
calls “the finest restaurant in the world? 

Bahia 0O d Legions of French waiters to 
\ restore the lost art of gracious dining. 
\ Limited guest list assures maximum 
i conviviality. With accommodations 
l from $1,500 to $15,000. 
/ The Ultimate Cruise sails February 
/ 14, 1970. Bookings can be arranged 
/ P through your travel agent or 
/ ees by corresponding with the French Line. 
Rio de Janeiro O 7 


Rench diné 


555 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. Tel. 212-363-3940 


AFETY INFORMATION: The S.S. FRANCE, registered in France, meets International Safety Standards for new ships 
developed in 1960 and the 1966 fire safety requirements. 













or ‘night. And three, I can’t 
rienced girls, who. can go 











d work without fear of moles- 
* It even appears that the 
f big-city shopping during 
unch hours no longer suffices, 
vith those new shopping cen- 
yutside the city, not anymore.” 
wark, then, is a city of rem- 
—the poor, near-poor, the re- 
oor, and the just-making-it. 
n 1962, a spunky, ex-quarter- 
World War II hero, and a six- 
iberal congressman, Hugh J. 
izio, pulled together a coali- 
ade up of dissident Demo- 
berals, Negroes, and Italians 
at an old-line political ma- 





s Addonizio’s coalition was 
‘from the first. As Donald 
mte, Addonizio’s aide, put it 
“By 1966, the mayor began to 
beral support—first, the liberal 
were moving out rapidly; sec- 
black responsiveness was com- 
on strong; and third, the Italians 
e never that liberal.” Blacks, too, 
they were overlooked when it 
€ to appointments. In the 1966 
tion, a thirty-three-year-old_ black 
engineer, Kenneth A. Gibson, 
rnered 16,000 votes to Addonizio’s 
+ in a six-man race. It was 
gh-to force a runoff election be- 
n the mayor and Leo Carlin, a 
er councilman and mayor, who 
e in second with 18,740 votes. 
lonizio won the runoff, but a se- 
crack had developed within 
oalition. The 1967 riots finished 














adoxically, this is what will 
ably keep Addonizio in office 
another term. “Realistically,” 
ronte told me, “the question 
g7o [given the percentages of 
ble voters—47 percent white, 45 
cent black] is, can the whites 
up with a candidate who can 
lle through until 1974, when 
ation changes guarantee a 
am So far, the answer is 
Many white voters 











en Saturday meet- 


aburban offices and get top 


there is the nitty-gritty of city poli- 
tics. To put it positively, as the may- 
or did to me, “Every department in 
the city has been integrated, and 
black people will tell you that this 
was not the case before my election.” 
These are, in the contemptuous 
phrase of a black militant, “city hall 
blacks.” “Addonizio,” added another, 
“controls the Welfare Department 
[headed by a black, Mrs. Larrie 
Stalks], and a majority on welfare 
are blacks who are afraid of losing 
their relief checks.” So, the mayor, 
a shrewd man, does have a built-in 
black vote, barring any drastic 
change in voter mood or temper. 

Ken Gibson, who recognizes that 
he needs white votes to become may- 
or, says, “The job really is not to be a 
black candidate, but to be a people's 
candidate and not get hung up on 
the racial thing.” Sitting in as 
the City Council hears budget tes- 
timony, one sees how difficult it is 
for Newark to avoid that particular 
hang-up. Short, stocky, with closely 
cropped hair, and back muscles 
tense beneath a black finger-length 
jacket, Gibson faces the Council and 
asks about the Council’s “obsession 
with giveaway programs.” Challeng- 
ing what he calls “the secret give- 
away” of the facilities of the Water 
Department to a proposed autono- 
mous Water Authority, Gibson soft- 
ly asks, “Is the administration un- 
able to manage the city’s resources, 
or is it out to remove as much power 
as possible from future administra- 
tions?” 

Beefy, black-haired Imperiale 
glowers at him, “I’m sure—bein’ as 
you're running for mayor—you're 
concerned about taxes. . Now, 
we're paying $14,000 for a structural 
engineer—that’s you—so as we don’t 
go outside. We still have to go out- 
side the city, bring in people to do 
the work youre unable to per- 
form...” 

Later, in talking with me, Imperi- 
ale comes on even tougher, calling 
Gibson “a liar and a hypocrite.” 
Though he has a racist reputation 
among liberals, Imperiale denies it. 
“I live in a slum area,” he told me, 
“but soap and water are cheap. We 


keep our house and street clean, and re 


so. do my. neighbors—Turks, Puer 


the city. couricil: in 1968 0 ona can and Negro. I did pretty good in- 


safety-in-the-streets campaign. Also, 





widespread. belief that 













































that area.” 

A small contractor and a karate 
instructor turned politician, Impe- 
riale describes himself as “mainly a 
self-educated guy.” He views his elec- 
tion as “the start of something new, 
something where people no longer 
are going for machines and are go- 
ing for the man.” It’s not a new note 
in our politics, though there is a 
slightly different pitch. “Irs like old 
Western days,” Imperiale explains, 
“with suburbanites trying to box us 
in. Theyre saying, ‘We'll help you, 
but stay in Newark.’ ” 

Since his election, it is said, Impe- 
riale has toned down, “become a | 
statesman.” When I asked about the - 
possibilities of a black mayor, he 
said, “I don’t think they got a strong 
black candidate. Too many of the ~ 
good Negro leaders are still in the 
woodwork and are afraid to come 
out. If there is a good one, you can 
bet your bottom dollar, TH jump aT 
his bandwagon.” 5 

“Some people call me E 
tive,” says Imperiale. A Newarkian 
Poujadist, Id say, except that he 
doesn’t reflect the small shopkeeper 
mentality so much as that of the 
small taxpayer, the recent poor, and 
those who have just made it. These 
are the people who are thumbing 
down school bond issues and who 
back welfare budget cuts by state 
legislators. 

Race makes the black and white 
people of Newark antagonists, yet _ 
they are more alike in their fears | 
and hatreds, and perhaps in their 
aspirations and hopes, than the poli- 
tics of confrontation would allow. — 
The similarities in their response to 
city hall, crime, and welfare are strik- 
ing. Hardly a Newarker now alive 
believes that his city government is. 
honest. Wherever I went, I was as- — 
sured that a big scandal was about to 
break. 

In trying to get behind rumors to 
hard leads, the best I could find was_ 
a likelihood that Newark’s poverty. 
program might suffer similar weak 
nesses—some corruption and thie 
ery—to those recently exposed in- 
New York City. Still, as Governor 
Hughes’ Select Commission on. Civil ; 
Disorder soberly put it, “Ther 




























































When you invest a billion dollars to help the cities, you learn some things. 


Myth: “You can't save the cities. 


If backlash doesn't beat you, 
Blacklash will? 


Myth: “Big business can solve 
the urban problem all alone? 


Choose your cliché and come out 
swinging. So many myths have sprung 
up around the problems of the cities 
that the myths themselves are 
problems. 


ut when you actually get in and 
grapple with the problem, the myths 
just fall away. For example, it might 
seem very gratifying to businessmen if 
all they had to do was apply some 
corporate mind and money to make 
the cities bloom again overnight. Or, 
alternatively, if they could simply hang 
a For Government Only’ sign on 
the subject and walk away from all 
responsibility. We in the life insurance 
business found from experience that 
neither response is valid. 

We found this when we got 

involved. 


Back about 18 months ago, alot 
of life insurance companies got 
together to try to solve some of the 
inner cities problems. We felt there 
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"Why dont these people a 
help themselves?” oo 


Alot that 
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is said about 

cit, nna urban proble 
& 

is pure myth. 


was a job we could do there, with our 
knowledge of investing in housing and 
in projects that create employment. 

So the life insurance companies 
pledged a billion dollars for the effort. 


his was no normal, business-as- 
usual investment. Our business knew 
that capital for the inner cities was not 
readily available on reasonable terms, 
because of risk or location. But 
nonetheless the need for such funds 
was very great. 


fter all, our business is intimately 

involved with people, with their 
health and safety. And people live in 
the cities. You might say that people 
are the cities. The health of one 
means the health of the other. And 
both together mean the health of 
business. Any business. 

The billion-dollar investment is 
now almost completely committed. 

Ånd in the process is debunking 
some myths. Like those we mentioned. 





Like the myths that “those people 
never do anything to help themselves} 
or that “the poor are always with us, 
We found constructive people 
in the cities. Our involvement 
exposed us to responsible 
leaders. To people eager to build 
and improve. 
In short, we found people. 
Not myths. 
We found reason to invest still 
further. 


To pledge a sec6nd billion. 

A second billion dollars with the 
same aims as the first. 

A second billion that will help 
utilize what we learned from the first. 

To help others learn some things 
they might do, we've prepared a 
booklet: “The cities...your challenge, 
too. 

So more people can become 
involved. 

People like you. Write: Dept. M 


Institute of Life Insurance 

On behalf of the life insurance 
companies in America 

277 Park Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 10017 


"Whites dont want 
me to succeed. 






y iously, a common scorn of city 
nment, or even a like fear of 
is not enough to bring to- 
r people who are at odds over 
1 economic issues. The whites 
ark blame the blacks for driv- 
he costs of living in the city; 
ks, the whites for blocking 
yay to well-being. Translated 
litics, the Imperiales empha- 
vings, while the Gibsons em- 
the need to spend more to 
e ills of society. “It’s up to the 
tration to keep down unnec- 
appropriations,” Imperiale 
ne. Since even he admits that 
get cuts couldn’t save Newark 
“bankruptcy, Imperiale does 
for a little home rule to en- 
the city to look for funds with- 
state] legislation, a head tax 
1e airport, and a payroll tax for 
pple who don’t live in the city.” 
_ he quickly adds, “you could 
‘all these taxes on, and in an- 
ier five years we'd be in the same 
at unless you put controls on.’ 
<enneth Gibson, who takes Im- 
ale’s attacks lightly (after all, 
“do him no harm among black 
rs), worries about the money 
tion, too. But like Addonizio, 
ounts on more state and federal 
“What I think I could do,” Gib- 
told me, “is create a climate of 
t and honesty. You can’t ex- 
-the state and federal govern- 
ts to allocate money to an ad- 
istration they feel is corrupt. 
y gave him over $11 million last 
ar in state aid, and they haven't 
‘a proper accounting of what 
pened to that $11 million. Pick- 
and demonstrations are not go- 
to make those guys shake loose 
| more money.’ 
lack power is lustily present in 
rk, but increasingly it moves 
e spirit of Newark’s successful 
Crispus Attucks Parade. “It 
| 0 March 'w with Pride than to 

















































and in the city schools. And, too, 


E nas; at the: ole 


predictions of more and worse riots 
are heard, among both blacks and 
whites. The middle classes still flee 
the city, and bankruptcy appears im- 
minent. I left agreeing with Don 
Malafronte’s remark, “Wherever our 
cities are going, I'll bet Newark gets 
there first.” 

Tuomas R. Brooks 








VIETNAM 


Mennin aaa ammamni 


That the United States has set in 
motion machinery which will lead 
sooner or later to its withdrawal 
from the Vietnam War, whether by 
negotiation with Hanoi or unilater- 
ally, is now accepted in Saigon, and 
it is a measure of quite genuine 
progress during the past eighteen 
months that this understanding has 
not precipitated a landslide into the 
ranks of the National Liberation 
Front. The city has learned to live 
with the occasional rocket that comes 
blasting in from the orchards and 
vegetable gardens of Giadinh and 
with the new Viet Cong tactic of 
stepped-up assassinations. Vietnam- 
ese friends warn against traveling 
to remote parts of the city at night 
and worry about the future of their 
children. But, as ever, they think the 
situation will unravel slowly and 
that there is still time enough to 
make critical personal decisions. 

A fair chance of survival is what 

the United States is promising, with 
the rider that if the Vietnamese muff 
their chance, they will have no one 
to blame but themselves. It is diffi- 
cult to quarrel in principle with this. 
One of the weaknesses of the allied 
effort after 1965 was the inferior role 
allocated to government forces. They 
were simply pushed aside while the 
United States went ahead to show 
how the war could be won. The 
stress now is on recouping the lost 
time in order to give the Vietnam- 
ese armed forces and government 
the chance, either in peace or war, to 
do what the United States failed to 
do on their behalf. 

Whether the United States can in 
all honesty offer such a chance has 


_ only recently been called into public t 
qu tion. it raised. specters that Tew ; 
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coul, w 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek in Tai- 
peh, and with President Nixon that 
fears of a “counterfeit” peace began 
to come to the surface in Saigon. 
“I hate the Viet Cong, but I also 
hate the war,” says a Vietnamese in- 
tellectual, who is willing, ike many 
others, to take a chance on peace. . 
And there are a few who argue, and 
truly do seem to believe, that the 
situation is so much better that 
South Vietnam’s survival as a sov- 
ereign, independent, non-Commu- 
nist state has now been virtually 
assured. 

This proposition commends itself 
to the U.S. Military Assistance Com- 
mand in Saigon, where the Office of 
Information is now handing out to 
visiting newspapermen some highly 
interesting and detailed summaries 
of recent war years. MACV found 
“the year 1968 unquestionably the 
most significant year of the war to 
date and [it] may prove to have been -> 
the turning point.” No one could _ 
disagree with that, you might think. ~ 
Yet, as MACV sees it, the enemy 
“failed to achieve a single one of his 
original principal objectives.” 

Since the psychological effect of 
the Tet offensive on Washington can 
be compared quite realistically with 
that of the fall of Dienbienphu on 
Paris in 1954, and since it shattered 
the illusion that pacification in Viet- 
nam brought real security, this 1s 
truly a singular comment. But the 
body counts are all there to establish 
the case. At the end of 1968, accord- . 
ing to MACV’s compilations, the- 
cumulative total was 436,000. Unfor- _ 
tunately, in adding up these figures, — 
no one has bothered to match known 
enemy losses against known enemy 
strengths. This is an instructive ex- 
ercise. In 1961 official estimates were. 
that the Viet Cong had an order of 
battle of around 15,000 men, half of 
whom were believed to have guns. 
That year the body count totaled 
12,133. Allowing three wounded for 
every man killed (the normally ac- 
cepted ratio for those requiring hos- 
pitalization), and not counting the 
bodies that escaped the eager eyes of 
the counters, the Viet Cong must. 
have had a casualty rate of about 
one for a! nv inte 
























Chris and Ann never heard of 
us, but we're building our future 
for youngsters like them. 





The girls have just come home from shop- 
ping with their mother at the local supermarket. 
She let them pick their favorites from the well- 
stocked shelves. 

They picked up Wonder Bread because it 
tastes good. Their mother knows Wonder Bread 
helps build strong bodies, as well. 

Now Continental Baking Company, the 
maker of Wonder Bread and related products, is 
moving into anew period of growth by joining ITT. 


A natural development 


Getting into the food business was a nat- 
ural development for us. Originally, we operated 
telephone systems and manufactured telecom- 
munications equipment almost exclusively in 
Latin America and Europe. 

Some years ago, anticipating future demands 
of the world economy, we decided to diversify 
into new areas of activity, particularly into the 
relatively stable, non-cyclical service industries. 

Typical of these new areas is the food busi- 
ness. Continental Baking makes Hostess Cakes, 
Morton Frozen Foods and Wonder snack items, 
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as well as Wonder Bread. Other Continental Bak- 
ing brand names include Profile, Daffodil Farm, 
Cabot’s, Braun’s, DiCarlo, County Fair and Love’s. 
In this already flourishing operation, our tech- 
nical ability could be applied to everything from 
computer-based market distribution techniques 
to the development of new high-speed manufac- 
turing techniques to effect cost efficiencies. 


Judging our contributions 

There are other ways of judging our con- 
tributions to the business economy. One of them 
is growth. We have achieved for 39 consecutive 
quarters a compounded growth in earnings per 
share of at least 11% annually. In numbers of peo- 
ple, we have grown from 132,000 in 1960 to almost 
300,000 today. Our sales then were approxi- 
mately $6,200 per employee. Today our sales per 
employee are more than double that figure. 

And we have been a leader in developing 
new products and services because we can 
afford the cycles of investment and research. 

Finally, we’ve devised new kinds of man- 
agement training programs, to develop a new 
breed of executive, equipped to deal with a wide 
variety of opportunities and problems, and who 
isat home in many countries and many businesses. 


ITT and you 


In the final analysis it is the profitable busi- 
nesses like ours that are the source of all funds— 
through taxes, employment and investment—for 
the activities which generate change for the better. 
Changes like low-cost housing, satellite communi- 
cation, super-highways, the wars on poverty and 
crime, a strong national defense program, vet- 
erans’ educational programs, medicare. 

Businesses like ours must keep growing and 
diversifying to help make it possible for you—and 
people all over the world, no matter what their 
social or economic level—to enjoy a better life. 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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n March 16, 1968, 
Pablo Picasso, the pre-eminent artist of our 
ime, commenced work on a series of en- 
gravings that he predicted would become “my 
most sought-after—and possibly scandalous— 
work.” They were to be a series of pictures 
“portraying every aspect of sexual pleasure. 
Picasso had wanted to create such a series for 
over 65 years, he confided to Aldo Crom- 
melynck, his engraving-press printer, and he 
intended it to stand as “an abiding celebration 
of life itself.” 
-. For nearly seven months Picasso worked 
“in a creative frenzy at his studio in Mougins, 
‘France, turning out as many as four engravings 
ina single day, often with as many as Six varia- 
“tions of each. “Ole!’’, “Bravo!”, “Magnifico!”, 
che would exclaim as each new engraving was 
Hed from the press, and so ecstatic was he 
över the quality of the work that on several 
occasions he summoned friends from as far off 
as London and New York to view the work in 
gress. Finally, on October 5th, he bundled 
engravings together, inscribed them with 
ë title “347 Gravures,” and announced “Ya!” 
“Tt is finished!”’). 
~ The engravings Picasso had created are, 
Hectively, his masterwork, a fitting climax 
the career of a man whose dedication, both 
personal life and work, has been to the 
sensual. “Without the awakening of ardent love, 
no life—and therefore no art—has any meaning,” 
Picasso is quoted by his biographer, Roland 
Penrose, as saying. And nowhere in the prodi- 
ous, 20,000-piece oeuvre of this fertile genius 
rdent love been more beautifully —or joy- 
y~-portrayed. ‘Throughout the engravings 
















uO majas surrender themselves, lustful 


satyrs disport, and troupes of swooning acro- 
bats perform in a circus of love. Picasso’s irre- 
pressible love of mischief is in evidence, too, in 
scenes of grandees cuckolded, harems invaded, 
and models seduced by lecherous painters. The 
last theme is the one most often repeated in 
the series, with the painters puckishly made to 
resemble Rembrandt, Raphael, and, of course, 
Picasso himself, (Picasso’s life-long friend, Max 
Jacob, has said, “Picasso would much rather 
be remembered as a famous Don Juan than an 
artist.”) All in all, Picasso’s “347 Gravures” 
reflect such consummate craftsmanship, time- 
less subject matter, and sublime inspiration as 
to ensure their place as the greatest art treasure 
of the 20th Century. 


if the artistic value of “347 Cane is 
considerable, its commercial value is perhaps 
even greater. The engravings, which have been 
printed in a limited edition of 50 sets, have 
fetched a price of ten million dollars. This is 
more than has ever before been paid for a work 
of art. Moreover, because of rumors that circu- 
lated throughout the art world concerning the 
superexcellence of the engravings, all 50 sets 
were subscribed to even before Picasso had 
finished making them! 


Art critics who have seen the engravings 
have been positively apostolic in their praise. 
“These etchings reach the zenith of man’s 
creative power. They rank with “Hamlet, 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and Michel- 
angelo’s ‘Last Judgment.’ That is to say, they 
are classic,” says Robert Glauber, of Skyline. 
LIFE: “Picasso’s most trenchant exploration 
of sex and sexuality.. As never before, the 
master seems bent on describing that idyllic 
state wherein the spirit and flesh are one.” 
Herald-Tribune (Paris): “A major undertaking 
amazing...extraordinary...staggering...incredi- 
ble. Picasso’s brilliance conquers all.” TIME: 
“A virtuoso performance.” Armand St. Clair, 
Revue de Paris: “Mesmerizing...ff{ had a choice 
among all the works Picasso has produced, I 
would take this one without hesitation.” Franz 
Schulze, Chicago Daily News: “What a differ- 
ence between Picasso’s view of sex and the 
sniggering, guilt-ridden American pornography 








of today.” Brian Fitzherbert, Nova: “Once | 
again, Picasso demonstrates his astounding. 
power of regeneration.” Harold Joachim, Cur- 
ator of Prints, Art Institute of Chicago: “As- 
tonishing...A compelling testimony of Picasso's . . 
amazing energy and power of invention at the 
age of 87.” Harold Haydon, Chicago Sun- 
Times: “A great surprise package...Unparalleled 
for. sustained interest and quality.” Pierre 
Cabanne, Plexus: “The Last Willand Testament: 
of the father of modern art.’ 


t is with great pride, 
therefore, and humility, that the editors of 
Avant-Garde announce that their magazine has 
been chosen as the medium through which 
Picasso’s monumental new work will be shown 
to the world. Picasso’s Paris representative, the. 
Societe de la Propriete Artistique, has ap- 
pointed Avant-Garde as the sole proscenium: — 
for presentation of the quintessence of “347 
Gravures,” Mindful of the awesome responsi- 
bility that this singular honor imposes, the- 
editors of Avant-Garde have spared neither’ 
expense nor effort to ensure that “347 Gra- ; 
vures™ receives the premiere it deserves, | 





To begin with, an entire issue of Avant. 
Garde—64 pages—will be devoted exclusively _ 
to this one subject. The issue will carry nọ ~ 
advertising. The world’s foremost graphic de- |. 
signer, Herb Lubalin, has been retained to. 
design this special issue. Costly antique paper 
stocks and flame-set colored inks will be used 
throughout. The issue will be printed by time- 
consuming duotone offset lithography and wi 
be bound in 12-point Frankote boards, for- 
permanent preservation. All in all, this lavishly” 
produced issue of Avant-Garde will more closely 
resemble an expensive art folio than a magazine. © 
The editors of Avant-Garde are determined ` 
that their presentation of the quintessence of 
Picasso’s “347 Gravures” will be a landmar 
not only in the history of art, „but in 
lishing; a as well. ea 


























Copies of this special collector’s edition of 
Avant-Garde will not be offered for sale to the 
general public. They are being given away —free 
. -asa gift to all new subscribers to Avant-Garde. 





Incase you've never heard of Avant-Garde, 
let us explain that it is the most beautiful—and 
daring—magazine in America today. Although 
launched only two years ago, already it has 
earned a reputation as the outstanding show- 
case for the exhibition of creative talent. This 
reputation stems from Avant-Garde’s editorial 
policy of complete and absolute freedom of 
creative expression. Avant-Garde steadfastly 
refuses to sacrifice creative genius on the altar 
of “morality” (the motto of the magazine is 
“Down with bluenoses, blue laws, and blue 
pencils”). Thus, the world’s most gifted artists, 
writers, and photographers continually bring 
to Avant-Garde their most uninhibited—and 
inspired —works. Avant-Garde serves—consist- 
ently-as a haven for the painting that is “too 
daring,” the novella that is “too outrageous,” 
the poem that is “too sensuous,” the cartoon 
that is “too satirical, ” the reportage that is 

“too graphic,” the opinion that is “too candid,” 
the photograph that is “too explicit.” Avant- 
Garde is proud of its reputation as the wild 
gam anctuary of American arts and letters. 










3 dition. to Picasso, contributors to 
Avant-Garde include such renowned figures 
as Norman Mailer, Arthur Miller, Andrew 
Wyeth, Kenneth Tynan, Dan Greenburg, Phil 
Allen Ginsberg, Dr. Karl Menninger, 

ea o Paul Krassner, ee Warhol, 











of major proportions,” says the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “Avant-Garde is guaranteed to shake 
the cobwebs out of the mind,” says the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner. “An exotic literary 
menu...A wild new thing on the New York 
scene,” says Encounter. “Avant-Garde is aimed 
atreaders of superior intelligence and cultivated 
taste who are interested in the arts, politics, 
science—and sex,” says The New York Times. 
“The fantastic artwork, alone, is worth the 
price of the magazine,” says the News Project. 
“A field manual by the avant-garde, for the 
avant-garde,” says New York critic Robert 
Reisner. “Avant-Garde’s articles on cinema, 
rock, and the New Scene are a stoned groove,” 
says the East Village Other. “‘Off-beat, arty, 
sexy,” says the New York Daily News. “It’s 
the sawn-off shotgun of American critical 
writing,” says the New Statesman. “Its graphics 
are stylish,” says TIME. “Avant-Garde is 
MAGAZINE POWER!” says poet Harold Seldes. 
“Wow! What a ferris wheel! I was high for a 
week after reading it,” says the pop critic 
of Cavalier, 


ubscriptions to 
Avant-Garde ordinarily cost $10 per year. In 
conjunction with this special Picasso erotic 
engravings offer, however, we are offering ten- 
month introductory subscriptions for ONLY 
$5! This is virtually HALF PRICE! To enter 
your subscription (five issues)—and obtain a 
copy of the Picasso erotic engravings folio 
ABSOLUTELY FREE-—simply fill out the 
adjacent coupon and mail it with $5 to: Avant- 
Garde, 110 W. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 10018. 


But please hurry, since quantities of the 


Picasso folio are limited and this offer may be 
withdrawn without notice. 


Then sit back and prepare to receive a sub- 
scription bonus par excellence, and your first 


copy of an exuberant new magazine. that is 
cet [equally devoted to. the love of art and the art 
a olie. 


AVANTGARDE WISHES TO THANK THE FOLLOWING MUSEUMS AND GALERRY 
FOR THEIR COOPERATION it PREPARING THE SPECIAL PICASSO ISSUE. THE. ANS 
INSTITUTE OF CHIDAGI, GALERIE LOUIE LEIAIS ARIS) THE ART GALLERY GE 
ONTARIO (TOROUTOH 


AVANT-GARDE 1969. 































KUNSTHAUS (fURHCHI AKADEMIE DER KUNSTE (BERLIN: 


s 
Avant-Garde E 
110 W. 40th Street @ 
New York, N.Y. 10018 t- 
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lenco $5 for a ten-month subscription 
to the exuberant new magazine Avant- , 
Garde. I understand that I am paying H 
virtually HALF PRICE and that I will 3 
receive-ABSOLUTELY FREE-a copy & 
of the magnificent art folio containing a 
Picasso’s erotic engravings. 
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to killed ratio, total casualties must 
ha ave run to three quarters of a mil- 
lion out of a force that MACV be- 
ieved to be not much more than a 
quarter of a million strong! 
These figures suggest one of two 
ip possibilities. Either the body count 
is grossly exaggerated, or, since no 
; ar rmy in the world has ever survived 
a persistent casualty rate of 300 per- 
‘cent and succeeded in multiplying 
itself at the same time, the enemy 
3 orces, and capabilities, were heavily 
underestimated. No less an author- 
ity y than Hanoi’s General Vo Nguyen 
Chap himself has recently confirmed 
that his side’s losses have reached the 
half million mark. If we ever learn 
the true figures, they may in fact 
prove to be substantially higher. 
MACV’s explanation of the dis- 
BC crepancy is that the Viet Cong and 
ptt e NVA just kept on feeding men 
into the machine. No one is likely 
to quarrel with this explanation. But 
BS if the recruits to fill, and even to ex- 
vand, the ranks so quickly were so 
4 readily available, not only the body 
3 counts but all the weight of empha- 
s attached to them helped to create 
an entirely illusory appreciation of 
e xe progress of the war, and the na- 
a re of the problem. 
_ This is not to discount the losses 
Bia: American firepower has in- 
fi ted, but to indicate the futility of 
attempting to measure progress by 
counting dead bodies. It simply was 
# never that sort of war. By using com- 
p ative casualties as a yardstick in 
what was always primarily a political 
contest of wills, we not only misled 
Ourselves, but, in the pursuit of what 
seemed to be tangible evidence of 
P ogress, often indulged in tactics 
at were heavily counterproductive. 
S P This was as true of the effort when 
el e war was primarily Vietnamese in 
character as it was after the major 
commitment of American forces. 
The first divisional-sized operation 
of the war took place in Vinhbinh 
Province, between the Mekong and 
the Bassac rivers in the summer of 
FI 961, and I was there to watch it. 
ARVN artillery blazed away into vil- 
J ages from which never a shot was 
fi red in return. When I protested to 
the divisional commander, he re- 
plied: “You don’t understand. The 
+ il agers have asked us to shell them 
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very long afterward a Buddhist lead- 
er in Vinhbinh was listed among the 
founder members of the National 
Liberation Front. No doubt we 
killed some Viet Cong in this action 
—the bodies were there to be count- 
ed—but no one tried to estimate the 
converts to the Viet Cong caused by 
the shells so irresponsibly aimed into 
the ranks of the civilian population. 
And God alone knows how many 
thousands we created later on the 
basis of the American rationale that 
villagers, provided they received ade- 
quate warning, blamed the Viet 
Cong, or the NVA, and not the U.S. 
or government forces, if their homes 
were destroyed by bombing or shell- 
fire because of the presence of en- 
emy troops. 


Viet Cong round 


Now that they have abandoned 
hope of a general uprising in the 
cities, the Viet Cong, with their 
rocket and mortar attacks, are falling 
into the same error, but their suc- 
cess in creating a mass base among 
large sections of the rural popula- 
tion relates directly to the intensity 
of their effort, and to their under- 
standing of peasant hopes and aspi- 
rations. Though the cadres operating 
in the villages and hamlets often suf- 
fered from human failings, the sys- 
tem itself was effective. People 
counted much more than terrain. 
Thus, the Viet Cong could lose ev- 
ery battle, and, while the rural popu- 
lation remained on their side, still 
expect to win the war. 

Even after all these years, how- 
ever, this is not fully understood. In 
the winter-spring offensive this year, 
MACV again stressed the scope of 
the victory by claiming 27,000 Viet 
Cong and NVA forces killed in the 
first six weeks of the campaign. Un- 
like the Tet offensive, when gov- 
ernment units were the principal 
targets, the main enemy effort was 
directed against American positions. 
To have lost only 1718 Americans 
during the first six weeks and to 
have accounted for so many Viet 
Cong and NVA may, therefore, seem 
to be very good military arithmetic. 
The kill ratio was up from 1:5.2 
during the Tet offensive to 1:7. But, 
as Hanoi was well aware, by push- 
ing the American losses through the 
Korean War level, and revealing 


POrpabtity, the offensive provided a — 
new psychological impetus for those 
demanding the rapid de-American- 
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ization of the war. Unfortunately for 
the Allied cause this tactic often 
proved beyond the comprehension 
of some U.S. commanders. By as- 
saulting Hamburger Hill last May 
Major General Melvin Zais took 
conventional military action, won 
some sort of military victory, and, 
by sharply increasing the American 
casualty rate, aroused a new storm 
of protest against the war in the 
United States. Hanoi could not have 
asked for more. By continuing to 
sit in Paris and conceding nothing, 
Hanoi has everything going for it. 
Peace by negotiation is still possible 
in the long haul on highly advan- 
tageous terms. For the present, the 
bombing in the North has been 
stopped, the B-52 raids in the South 
have been pruned for economy’s 
sake, and before long, the American 
forces will have begun to withdraw. 

It is improbable that either the 
Viet Cong or the NVA could have 
sustained indefinitely the very high 
level of casualties that their forces 
suffered last year. But there is an 
economy of effort about their offen- 
sives this year which will not over- 
tax their manpower reserves, despite 
the continuing high level of casual- 
ties, or test their political allegiance 
in the hamlets. It is against this 
background and not on the basis of 
body counts and the kill ratios that 
the current situation in South Viet- 
nam, and the future prospects for 
the government in Saigon, ought to 
be measured. 

Compared with Tet, when Ameri- 
can and government forces used their 
firepower recklessly and ruthlessly to 
repulse the Viet Cong and NVA 
from the cities and towns, multiply- 
ing the destruction and the misery, 
the Allied military performance this 
year has been both professional and 
restrained. A village died under 
South Vietnamese military orders in 
the liquidation of an NVA battalion 
during the attack on Bienhoa Febru- 
ary 26, the biggest single action of 
the offensive, but elsewhere firepow- 
er was used with moderation in 
built-up areas. Intelligence, both at 
the strategic and tactical levels, was 
fast and accurate. Equipped with the 
entire enemy battle plan, govern- 


ment forces were standing to when | 
the attack came at Bienhoa, Bane ps 
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of 


@)Western Electric: we make 
Bell telephones. 
We also help astronauts 
communicate everything from 
A-OK’s to EKG’s. 














When astronauts talk to us from the moon, the made and installed by Western Electric. The same 
Bell System helps spread the word here on Earth. people who make and install the equipment 
Both their vivid descriptions of space, as well needed to bring you telephone service. 
as vital data—from the speed of their heartbeats This is one reason calls from the moon reach 
to the speed of their spacecraft—flash over a NASA control centers as dependably as calls 
nationwide network of telephone cable, from friends reach you. 


microwave towers and switching centers. 
The backbone of this network is equipment 


E Western Electric 


Manufacturing and Supply Unit of the Beil System 


NV. jattalions’- sopumited 
<I iching their targets. Psycho- 
warfare teams worked speed- 
and effectively. During the early 
ting the deputy commander of 

IVA battalion became a prison- 
Within an hour leaflets with his 
ure and the news of his capture 





ere the NVA troops were holding 
t in bunkers built initially as 
elters against rocket attacks. Sev- 
-nine members of the NVA bat- 
on surrendered. 
owhere did the NVA offensive 
ally get off the ground. Operation 
rey Canyon picked up more than 
undred tons of enemy weapons 
ammunition in the southwestern 
r of Quangtri Province, ef- 
tively preventing any renewed 
ist against Hué. This was the big- 
t- haul of the war and included 
icks, five-ton tracked vehicles, and 
x0usands of rounds of mortar am- 
aunition. For the first time in the 
war, NVA ranks appeared south of 
e I Corps area. They were quickly 
knocked out, or driven back across 
the border into Laos. Everywhere 
the attacking forces made greater 
use of artillery. This succeeded in 
its primary objective of putting up 
the American casualty rate, but it 
did not deny to the Allied forces the 
technical control of the battlefield 
in areas where they regard control 
_as vital to their interests, especially 
around Saigon. By the same test, the 
et Cong, though they abominate 
B-52 raids, are in full control 
the base areas vital to their own 
sts, and they are highly of- 
ve where their rights are con- 
d, especially south and south- 
of Danang, in Quangngai 




































a Province, where the U.S. 25th 
sion has established its head- 
arters in the heart of a region 
ich for many years was an un- 
tested Viet Cong zone. 

n many attacks both Viet Cong 
¿NVA forces lacked spirit. The 
ection rate was up, especially in 
en and Binhdinh provinces, 
here the Viet Cong hold was once 
z A R Ap por of the 





ince, and around Cuchi, in Hau- 


“ARVN aa the regional and ge 


Pi popular forces fought well. Many 
roads which once could be traveled 





only with a high degree of risk are 
safer than they used to be. And, 
most important, the three-pronged 
tactics worked out by the late Gen- 
eral Nguyen Chi Thanh for the con- 
certed use of regular, regional, and 
guerrilla forces no longer functions 
so easily against the tactics em- 
ployed by General Creighton 
Abrams. Without lines of supply laid 
down ahead of their forces, the 
regular Viet Cong and NVA battal- 
ions cannot operate beyond their 
sanctuaries. Today there are many 
more Allied troops, and many more 
that are better armed and trained, 
working in and around the denser 
areas of rural population. In the 
past, Allied intelligence used to be 
good on the strategical level. On the 
tactical level, it was almost non- 
existent. Although the backroom 


boys had plotted the massive mate- 


rial buildup in Laos and Cambodia 
and were predicting with quite re- 
markable accuracy the weight of the 
1968 general offensive and even its 
approximate timing, tactical intelli- 
gence was so little in the picture 
that some local Viet Cong units in 
the Saigon-Cholow area, which had 
been broken down for security into 
sections and were waiting for the 
order to reassemble, were not carried 
on the enemy's order of battle. That 
sort of error no longer occurs. 


Back to politics 


If this pattern were to continue 
for another five or ten years, it would 
be reasonable to suppose that the 
war might end in some sort of vic- 
tory, however temporary, for the Al- 
lies. Nothing is more certain, how- 
ever, than that the pattern is chang- 
ing. The United States will not main- 
tain its forces indefinitely at any- 
thing like the present level. And, 
once the withdrawal has begun, it is 
likely that domestic pressures will 
demand a rapid acceleration. 

Assuming that a political solution 
of the war is in the making, it is still 
dificult to be more sanguine about 
the government’s long-term chances. 
President Thieu has moved slowly, 


it- but in his own way quite effectively, 
e- since his installation. He has consol- 


a non-Communists 
dated himself in power, introduced nist groups w 


jeneral mobilization, conducted vil of : 








ican allies t to prevent compromi } sing 
the Republic of Vietnam’s status at 
the Paris talks. Now, belatedly, he 


National Social Democratic Front is 
both slow-moving and without the — 


mass popular support that the situa- 


tion demands. 


Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky be- 


lieves that the unity of no more than 
fifteen to twenty key men is needed 


to create an effective national united < 


front. Thieu puts the figure signifi- 
cantly higher—at between fifty and 
seventy-five. Whatever the figure, it 
would be highly optimistic to expect 
that so many Vietnamese leaders will 
subordinate their own personal dif- 
ferences to the national need, even 


at this critical time. Thieu is in no 
Sense popular. He lacks charisma, 


and his style is devious. Inevitably, 
in the strengthening of his own au- 
thoritarian power base, he has not ~ 


helped. to create the conditions un- ae 


der which he can personally hope to 
rally popular support. Press censor- 
ship has not been stricter since the 
end of the Diem era, and the ten- 
year jail sentence imposed on Thich 
Tien Minh, the militant Buddhist 
leader, alienated many of his fol- 
lowers, who were not disposed to 
alter their views when the sentence 
was subsequently reduced to three 
years. Finally, Thieu’s appointment 
of General Tran Thien Khiem as 
deputy prime minister in charge 
of the key security ministries has had 


the effect of strengthening the a ac Ta 


ministration’s controls at the expense 
of its popular appeal. Thieu is not 
helped by congressional attitudes, 
Most members see their role in the 
legislature as that of an opposition 


to the executive, and regard sugges- : 


tions that Thieu may need support | 
as unsophisticated and even undem- 
ocratic. In short, the country re- 
mains in characteristic political dis- 
array. Instead of helping to create. 
unity, any progress toward a nego- 
tiated settlement may only add to 


the divisions, and harden the central _ - 
opposition to such a settlement. This - Petia 
is, in fact, already happening. — 


If free elections were ever held, it- 
is still a reasonable assumption that. 


has begun to organize what he hopes ©- 
will become a solid base of political = 
support for the government. But his 





















Tell someone you like about Lark's Gas-Trap filter. 
He may not starch your sport shirts. 













Press these points: Nearly 90% of cigarette smoke is gas. Only a Fraction is actu- fel EE rr 
ally“tar”and nicotine. Lark's Gas-Trap filter not only reduces the usual“tar”and nico- Trap’ Filter and What It Means 
to You!’ Write Lark, RO. Box 44, 


Brooklyn, New York 11202 


Gas-Trap filter 


S FILTER 


Higa, 


TAR AND NICOTINE FILTER #1 "i 


TAR AND NICOTINE FILTER #2 


tine, it reduces certain harsh gases as well. 

That’s because Lark's patented Gas-Trap filter (U.S. Pat. No. 3,251,365) 
uses activated and fortified charcoal granules. One of the most effective 
Filter materials known to modern science. 

So effective that Lark's Gas-Trap actually reduces certain harsh 
gases by nearly twice as much as any other Filter on any other pop- 
ular brand, bar none. 

Incidentally, Lark’s gas reduction gives Lark a better, smooth- 
er taste. Pass that on and he may have a yen to do you a favor. 
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= Over 8,000,000 American workers have the 
: a reading, writing and counting ability of a 4th 
a Grader, or less. 

| dn other words, 10% To of c our abor force is 

nctional ly illiterate. 5 

tly, there was a | place for the il- 
aoe iterat industry. But now, technology is 
ee threatening: to evict them, if possible, 
© The problem i Is, they can’t be retrained. Be- 
cause they can’t read the most elementary 
trructions. 
this | is what we’re dealing with at Olin. 
~ Together with the Board of Fundamental 
E ducation, we instituted CE literacy program — 
: “and then a High School program—in three of our 
“Ps plant ts, using company space and funds. 

Despite initial obstacles (principally older men 
who didn want to admit they were illiterate), 
o we graduated our first classes several years ago. 
_ And so far, the results have been so promising 
-that we've broadened the “program to include 


































Olin 





several of our other plants as well. i 
Nearly 200 workers have completed the course. 
And, in two of the programs, nearly 100 attained 
their High School diplomas, with a few going on. 
to college. i . 
In just about every case their work ficiency 
improved dramatically. Se 
But more important was a complete shift | in 
morale. Because these were men who had. giv: n 
up every hope of advancement, proving that th 
could advance. 
And these were men capable of growing \ w 
our company. i 
We're not the only couporaticn, to start thi 
program, of course, but we’re still one of a sm 
minority—too small to educate the millions w 
will soon have no place in our technologi 
society. | 
It’s time for every company to start recogn 
ing the problem. And solving It. en 
There’s no growth potential in ignorat 

























if to prepare for the ‘dey 
‘it takes over. A document 
the imprint of the Laodong 
ommunist) Party of North Viet- 
nstructs that the administra- 
at all levels must be under the 
lute control of the Party. “Not 
attention has been paid to 
doctrination of women,” it 
is. “They should be pre- 
for harder trials. They are 
1 ous and cannot resist love.” 

e “establishment of a revolu- 
government system from 
echelon to village level” has 
n given highest priority. This in- 
des the organization of cadres 
ypetent to run everything from 
ade unions to postal services. Top- 
bracket recruits are being sent to 
North Vietnam for the formation of 
3 specialized command cadres to serve 
ter at all branches and levels. Chil- 
dren whose parents have earned 
it-in the cause are also going 
North for training. They fall into 
two age groups, those from ten to 
rteen years and from fifteen to 
venteen years. People’s courts have 
en reintroduced with the basic in- 
uction that they “should be dicta- 
toward the enemies of the 
le, including the landlord, the 
cantile bourgeoisie, the reaction- 
elements, and especially the 
s of the U.S. imperialists.” The 
r of “tyrants and antirevolu- 
y ringleaders’ is specifically 
-liberally authorized: assassins 
‘ry death sentences, stamped in 
ince, with blank spaces for the 
So tlieir victims. Peace, when 


































































ri os head will EN the Viet 


crushing, but its soul will carry 
only the scars of- engagement.. drive-ins, 
disengagement, also. ee re 







| aura ‘of fried cla 
bathrooms, and northeast wind that 


Like everyone else in New Eng- 
land, we have a romantic ache for 
the New England coast: more spe- 
cifically, for New England islands, 
We have investigated, in addition 
to the larger ones popular with New 
York psychoanalysts, a number of 
smaller, more local ones. We have 
sailed around the Salvages and 
Straitsmouth, out of Rockport, and 
rowed the miles to Little Misery and 
Great Misery—poison ivy plantations, 
each of them—returning with our 
curiosity satisfied and hands 
blistered. 

So when a friend offered us the 
use of his cottage on Baker’s Island, 
Massachusetts, last summer, we were 
delighted. Here was a local, habitable 
island, small and accessible. 

Baker’s Island, lying off the North 
Shore, when imagined, heard about, 
held in the mind, seems too good to 
be true. It is one of the small group 
of islands seen from Manchester, 
Marblehead, Beverly, and Salem, 
lying at the mouth of Salem Harbor, 
surrounded by the blue-green, deep- 
ly cold water of that area. It is a 
small craggy outcropping of rock on 
which there is a Coast Guard station, 
and on clear days it looms austerely 
in the cold blue haze. There are no 
cars on the island—and no roads. In- 
stead, the terrain is one of meadows: 
sweet clover, wild roses, and timo- 
thy, with paths mown through the 
meadows running across the island, 
around it, and to particular scenic 
points along the shoreline. A small 
number of families maintain sum- 
mer residences. In association, they 
run a ferry to Baker’s Island out of 
Salem; the ferry travels just in the 
summer. Only the Coast Guard 
is there the other three seasons of 
the year, during which the north- 
easters smash against the empty 
houses. Yes, there is poison ivy on 
Baker’s Island, but it is so outdone 
by the other pleasures of the island 
in summer as to seem almost self- 
; Seong: 

We took the ferry from the Salem 
Willows Amusement Park one sum- 
mer evening, after a drive to Salem 
through a heavy rainstorm, past the 


pizza parlors, Dairy Queen stands, 


used-car and stolen-car 


| was a yellow-brown. 
and new-car and auto-parts and for- 
eign-car and junk-car lots that litter pe 


grease, 


pervades boat landings. l ; 

On the charts, Baker's Island 
seems to lie about four miles out of 
Salem. Less than halfway there on — 


the ferry, mesmerized by the water, — 


we noticed ahead of us a turgid, | 
wide brown ribbon. : 
“What’s that?” we asked. ; 
“Oh, that,” said the skipper of the 
boat, “that’s sewage.” 
The other passengers, regulars on 


the boat, concurred. A few casual = 


murmurs of “something ought to be 
done,” and then passengers turned 
back to other diversions. 


tra tn neirinne: 


Refuse 





Halfway out of Salem, sewage — “sat 
pours into the ocean, streaming foro =- 


miles, to be dispersed back onto the 


North Shore, onto the beaches of 


Beverly and Salem and Lynn, Mar- 


blehead and Manchester, and as far a 
up as Gloucester: a slimy thick track, —— 
brownish with half-dissolved turds- 


and industrial refuse. 

“There's a pipe that comes up 
somewhere around here,” the skip- 
per, a high school boy, told us. 

We were through the main flow of 
the sewage in twenty minutes, but 
the water continued to include sus- 
picious brown flakes and particles. 

“Don’t the towns realize . . . ?” 


“No, they try to hush it up. A lot oe a 


of it comes up from Boston, too.” 
We knew. We had tried boating 
in Boston Harbor. 


“Often it’s worse than this. Some 
days when the wind blows wrong, __ 


you don’t even dare go near the 
beaches.” 

The sun came out as we arrived 
at the island, and then proceeded to 
set splendidly. The meadows were | 
fresh and sweet from the rain, the — 
small white houses intimate with the 
sounds of supper cooking. 

When the next day dawned, a 
heavy fog had rolled in, alternating _ 
with patches of sun. The rocks, 
which had been outlines the evening. 
before, were gray and magnificent. 
From all points one could see the 
ocean; there were huge boulders ` 
along the shore and extending outo 
The water thrown up against them 


The. aes s of Baker's Island. are 



































Bee HOPE! is the dia awite 
hospital ship which brings a 





health and goodwill to people 
who need it desperately. 
| HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 





CA DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
5 “farewell to the good ship HOPE. 
A profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 























d training to nations that 
need and request help. 
- HOPE is comfort for the 
< sick, the crippled and ne- 
-glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. 
~ HOPE is you. And so, we 
-invite you to join in our next 
-mission by contributing your 
dollars today. Help make the 
__ world a little healthier, a little 
__ happier, alittle more peaceful. 
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onto the shore. The sewage from 
Salem Harbor obviously accumulates 
at harbors and islands, trapped for 
days and lying sluggishly on the sur- 
face of the water. When we asked 
residents of the island about the 
sewage problem, they merely 
shrugged, saying they didn't swim 
there anyway, so what did it matter. 
There seemed to be an attitude of 
hopelessness—what does the fate of 
a small island matter when com- 
pared with the sewage disposal of a 
metropolis? 

Baker’s Island is small, and pri- 
vacy is a problem. We searched for 
a place to ourselves. Facing due east, 
out toward the open ocean, was a 
cove in which wild roses grew. We 
looked down. There, in the mouth 
of the cove, lay an old wrecked auto- 
mobile on its back. Pieces of rusty 
metal washed against the shore, nor 
could the action of the waves move 
the carcass off the rocks. Obviously, 
there had once been a car on Baker's 
Island. And seeking the most obvi- 
ous disposal method, someone had 
merely pushed it over the side. Now, 
like a giant cockroach, its overturned 
and rusted chassis shifted in the 
water. 

We continued further on around 
the island to a point of rocks. We 
walked out, found a small shelter, 
and the sun obliged by coming out 
briefly. For a peaceful half hour we 
let ourselves be soothed and hypno- 
tized by the foaming water. Sud- 
denly our reverie was interrupted by 
a loud series of splashes, bangs, 
clinks, and clanks. We jumped up 
and looked around. Along the cliff 
a line of white-haired family men 
was advancing with bushel baskets 
and garbage cans. Bang! Splash! 
The daily island toll of refuse was 
being heaved over. Milk cartons, 
bottles, sardine tins, beer cans, and 
soda-pop containers went into the 
water. 

“Just emptying the garbage!” a 
man called to us cheerily as he stag- 
gered up to the water with his 
bushel basket, dumping it and then 
coming back to dump another. He 
was replaced by another man. 

“Do all the residents do this?” 
asked. 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“We left the point. A few small 


p? 


we 


a | children were wading near the ferry 


landing. In the water, the garbage 


t ‘same S Drown stream of gunk in. 
| the water, trapped and being thrown 


a of Baker's Is 
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inedible- contair 
bumped and floated A 
against the rocks. They mingle 
the brown lumps and wisps of 
age, trapped and abandoned i 
dies, Sea gulls that had been circ. 
came down to investigate, were ¢ 
appointed at the unpalatability 0 
the stuff, and flew away withou 
feeding. 


KATHLEEN SPIVAC 
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REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 


Thomas R. Brooks is the author of ~ 
Toil and Trouble, a history of Amerie 
labor. Denis Warner, an Australian, 
has covered the Far East for many yea 
his articles appeared regularly in The 
Reporter. Kathleen Spivack, whose > 
poetry has been published i in the Atlan 
and in other magazines, lives near. Bost 
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ight of Abortion 


Mrs. Harriet pipe S articie on 
















‘other thesis is that o bjections 
ruon gr ounded upon religious 
‘are, in some sense, undemo- 



























thesis. Such an argument has 
h to commend it, especially 
the issue is predominantly one 
rsonal morality. But to apply it 
liscriminately to the question of 
abortion seriously misconceives the 


t also fails to come to grips fully 
h the reasons why orthodox Ca- 
olicism is so adamant in its oppo- 
1. to reform. 

s Mrs. Pilpel. explained, papal 
ction of abortion is premised 
the judgment that such a prac- 





ationale for this view includes 
ery relevant assertion that the 
pos d reforms, either in fact or 
obability, will violate inherent 
of the unborn. Transcenden- 












lementary parts of a single eth- 
position; the matter is one of 
poral as well as ultimate con- 
And it is not simply a question 
idual morality. In practical 
as, it raises an issue of justice— 
» what society, and the preg- 








ethical complexities of the problem. | 


is violative of divine law. But 


sanction and personal right are 
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Advocates of abortion often argue 
that they do not believe that the 
unborn fetus is really a living being. 


Yet considerable evidence has been 


accumulated in the biological sci- 
ences to indicate that there exists 
a continuum of organic life from 
very early stages following concep- 
tion. Moreover, the eolienenee of a 
legal system must be taken into. ac- 
count. I suggest it is illogical for a 
legal order to grant a license to de- 
stroy an embryo while simultaneous- 
ly maintaining a regime of tort law 
which confers legal rights upon a 
child to recover damages for injuries 
which it suffered at a period consid- 
erably prior to birth. 

I am astonished by Mrs. Pilpel’s 
suggestion that it would be wrong 
for those with moral reservations to 
refuse cooperation with a liberal 
abortion law. If Western civilization 
has made any contribution to the 
human race, it surely has been the 
evolution of the conviction that per- 
sonal conscience must resist an unjust 
law. From the Greek dramatists to 
the judgment at Nuremberg, we 
have painfully evolved the ideal 
that positive law does not excuse 
moral responsibility. Given the de- 
struction of innocent life made pos- 


sible by liberal abortion laws, I, for 


one, would not condemn an unco- 


operative physician no matter what 
the ultimate basis of his resistance. 
Mrs. Pilpel’s attempt to avoid these 
moral nuances by raising specters of © 
‘religious interference in secular af- 


fairs is singularly unconvincing. 
Cornetius F. MURPHY, JR. 
aig gR Penn. 


ca Sir: it an abortion i is allowed to > any- a an o 


‘date, he considers all abortion at 


semen Sinn neaei aoin 


what is to stop the killing of human 
“vegetables” in hospitals, mental in- 
stitutions, and homes for the aged? 
After all, they will be unwanted, ex- 
pensive, and adding to the popula- | 
tion problem. 





ANDREW J. HUHTANEN © 
Auburn, N.Y. | 





Sir: As an advocate of abortion-law 
repeal, I was pleased to read Harriet © 
Pilpel’s article. But why do most... 
presentations urging legalization. of, 
abortion spend more time worrying 
about the plights of hypothetically — 
deformed embryos and potential 





battered children than they do wor-. 


tying about the rights of actual, 
adult women? 

If the world were not overpopu- 
lated, if there were no German 
measles, if there were kindly grand- 
mothers ready to take care of every 

“unwanted child,” the moral obli- 
gation to give the woman legal 
rights to her own uterus would be 
no less imperative. ee 
ANNE Tresepen: | 
San Francisco, Calif: 


Mrs, Pilpel replies: 
I agree with Mr. Murphy that 

even where the law permits abor- - 
tion (and, as I pointed out in my ar- ~ 
ticle, the laws of all fifty states do 
permit abortion in some cases), a | 
p hysician should not be compelled . 
to “cooperate” (using Mr. Murphy’s 
word) if, following the Pope’s mal 





















times and in all circumstance 
against his conscience. Howeve 
where this is the situation, I do 
maintain that such a physician ee 























in abortions indicat- 
practice 


Pdooperating” 
ed by the accepted medical 
of the community. 

Second, I should like to call Mr. 

Murphy’s attention to a case just de- 
cided by the New York Court of 


Appeals, the highest court in the 
state and one of the most eminent 
courts of the nation. That case held 
that “the law has never considered 
the unborn fetus as having a separate 
‘juridical existence’... or a legal 
personality or identity ‘until it sees 
the light of day,’ i.e. ‘is born alive.’ ” 


Black Studies 


Sir: Professor Genovese is simply 
wrong when he says that “there is no 
such thing as a black ideology or a 
black point of view.” Ideology is 
nothing more than a systematic pat- 
tern of ideas related to some com- 
mon phenomenon. Who can say that 
the ideologies of black power, or na- 
tion-building, or liberation, or any- 
thing else do not conform to that 
definition? 

The black viewpoint exists and 
must be understood because it de- 
termines whether or not programs 
and departments in black studies 
have credibility. If it can be agreed 
that a black studies program, at 
least, will not be taught from a 
white-racist perspective, then it will 
be radically different in content 
from the present curriculum. Fur- 
thermore, if it is taught by people 
who have some genuine insight into 
the experience of the black com- 
munity, then it will be unique in 
academia. On both counts, black 
people generally are most able to 
fulfill these criteria. 

Genovese is out of touch when he 
suggests that questions of legitimacy 
must reside with the university. The 
question of the legitimacy of black 
studies resides with black people. 
In those cases where they are able to 
work with universities in the expres- 
sion of that sense of legitimacy, they 
should do so; where they cannot, the 
question of legitimacy still, as a 
right, belongs to the black commu- 
nity. 

Finally, on the question of the 
university “surrendering basic stan- 
dards of competence” with regard to 
students and faculty, Genovese fails 
to see the interrelatedness of this 
problem with that of legitimacy. 


: Universities have been racist insti- 
tutions. How, then, must their stan- 
dards be held 2B as valid ones for 
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The article written by Professor 
e D. Genovese entitled “Black 
- Trouble Ahead” (June is- 
ems to me serious and pro- 
r perceptive. 
F disagree with his statement 
yat has to be resisted firmly 
nity that claims, as in one 
instance, that experience 
°C field organizer should be 
red more important than a 
in the hiring of a professor 
-o-American history. i 
js it so appalling that black 
tuals should want to select 
s and courses for the curricu- 
nd nominate professors and 
strators to their various 





















































EMMETT E. Q. HAYES 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


I certainly agree with Proles- 
Gen ovese that the survival of our 
versities is problematical. Espe- 
lly when this professor of history 
m- state with obvious exaspera- 
on that “university professors and 
inistrators in particular are not 
ired to show ‘sympathy, ‘com- 
ion, Regt esi and other 


a 
ive two questions for the pro- 
gor: (1) What is history but a 
rd of individuals acting and re- 
ng in response to their ` ‘psycho- 
al need,” which is supported or 
ed by their cultural ethos? (2) 
nuch as the professor values 
‘integrity and dignity” of this 
aunity of which he is a member, 
does he pr opose to gain or sus- 
s self-satisfaction without my, 
ners’, “sympathy,” “compas- 
d “understanding”? 
. realy believe that institu- 
a ¿men with such ar- 
of “psycho-social be- 
iry- to the preser- 
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black community. When I spoke of 
“tasks,” the reference was to pre- 
dominantly white universities inter- 
ested in black studies programs. The 
problem of standards must also be 
seen within these limits. The main 
point of the article was that the uni- 
versities are specific and limited in- 


stitutions that can meet only definite 


responsibilities and cannot be 
charged with the task of reforming 
society at large. 

The article did not challenge the 
right of the black community to 
a system of higher education of its 
own choosing. Quite the contrary. 
It said specifically that the right of 
self-determination for black people 
included the right to genuinely 
black universities. In these terms, for 
example, the current turmoil at 
CCNY ought to bring us to a frank 
discussion of whether it would not 
be just and wise to transform one or 
more of New York's city colleges in- 
to black institutions—that is, into 
colleges directed by blacks, guided 
by the collective interests of the 
black community, and staffed with 
professors and students, black for 
white, who accept the hegemony of 
the black community. The point of 
my article was simply that the need 
of the black community for a higher 
education of its own choosing could 
— be met in separate institutions 
and could not be met by predomi- 
nantly white institutions. 

Professor Walters is altogether 
fuzzy on the question of black ideol- 
ogy. There are at least two ways in 
which he may be read. If he means 
that there is only one black view- 
point or one legitimate black view- 
point, then he ought to tell us what 
it is and to produce evidence that 
many black people actually adhere 
to it. If this is what he means, I sub- 
mit that he is talking nonsense. But 
he may mean something quite dif- 
ferent—that there is a specific range 
and gravity to black thought which 
differ from those of white. If this is 
what he means, then we have no 
quarrel at all. All I wrote was that 
black studies o in | general 





mate definition and shape of black i; 
studies will have to come from the 


economy, i is. ABE | rule rather than 













at aM dominated’ D “Hardheartec 
psychological antiquarians like my 
self. Rather, they are dominated by 
bourgeois sentimentalists like him 
self. I did not come out against sym 
pathy, compassion, and understand 
ing, nor against virtue, honor, anc 
premarital virginity. I did sayad- 
mittedly with much ' exasperation” ae 
—that paternalism is racism and that 
black people have a right to have et 
their political demands treated with — 
respect as political demands instead 
of being themselves treated to a 
dose of philanthropic pseudo-psycho- o 
analysis. 

















Advice and Consent 
Sir: While Alfred Kazin has por- 
trayed Henry David Thoreau as a 
gifted writer with high ideals, he 
has also worked diligently to devel- 
op the thesis that Thoreau was not 
involved with humanity. In different _ 
paragraphs, Mr. Kazin writes: a 
“He [Thoreau] was interested in 
society only as an observer of diff 
ent species taking notes on his Con- 
cord neighbors and their peculiar — 
ways. * 
“Despite Thoreau’s opposition to 
slavery in principle he knew no Ne- 
groes,” t 
“And Thoreau’s predominating — 
aim was to save his life, not to spend = 
it.” LB 




















After quoting Thoreau’s state- 
ment, “'Under a government which 
imprisons any unjustly, the true place a 
for a just man is also a prison,’ ies 
Mr. Kazin adds, “But morally in 
vigorating as this is, it would per- | 
haps not have helped the fugitive “ 
slave.” co 

It is true that Thoreau distrusted — 
institutions and the bleeding hearts 
of his time. He never joined th 
Abolition Society, but he acted in 
his own way, following patterns that 
were not designed to save himsel 


















The Atlantic welcomes communica 
tions from its readers, but can. rarel 
accommodate letters in excess of 50 
words. Light editing, for: style and 












After Congress enacted a more stren- 
uous Fugitive Slave Law in 1850, 
here is the report of one of Thor- 
eau’s excursions where he did not 
study nature. 

It is recorded in Thoreau’s Journal 
for 1851: 
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Oct. 1. 5 P.M.—Just put a fugitive 
slave, who has taken the name of 
Henry Williams, into the cars for Can- 
ada. He escaped from Stafford County, 
Virginia, to Boston last October; has 
been in Shadrach’s place at the Corn- 
hill Coffee-House; had been corre- 
sponding through an agent with his 
master, who is his father, about buying 
himself, his master asking $600, but 
he having been able to raise only $500. 
Heard that there were writs out for 
two Williamses, fugitives, and was in- 
formed by his fellow-servants and em- 
ployer that Augerhole Burns and 
others of the police had called for him 
when he was out. Accordingly fled to 
Concord last night on foot, bringing 
a letter to our family from Mr. Love- 
joy of Cambridge and another which 
Garrison had formerly given him on 
another occasion. He lodged with us, 
and waited in the house till funds were 
collected with which to forward him. 
Intended to dispatch him at noon 
through to Burlington, but when I 
went to buy his ticket, saw one at the 
depot who looked and behaved so 
much like a Boston policeman that I 
did not venture that time. An intelli- 
| gent and very well-behaved man, a 
mulatto. 





This is not the report of a man 
who lived only for himself and his 
writing. Thoreau’s home in Concord 
iwas a station on the Underground 
Railroad, and ‘Thoreau, as reported 
by Henry Seidel Canby in his biog- 
raphy, “had tenderly aided more 
than one escaped slave on his way to 
Canada.” Had a federal marshal ap- 
prehended him in his work as a con- 
ductor, he would have probably gone 


: to jail—and for longer than just one 
Solid 14 Karat Gold eht 5 J 
i writing instruments Throughout his short life, Henry 


impart the feeling of Thoreau practiced = what he 


preached. One reason he retired to 
the donor and the Walden Pond was to test the ideas 
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significance of the that Emerson had outlined in his 
occasion essay Nature. Here again, Thoreau 
/ preferred to go it alone rather than 
join nearby Brook Farm, which was 

Ps sponsored by the ‘Transcendental- 

\ \ ists. All mankind should be glad of 

| his choice, for had he decided to 





join the others, Walden would never 
SINCE 1846 have been written. 
GILBERT BYRON 


St. Michaels, Md. 


Oisu A. 1. CROSS COMPANY, LINCOLN, R. t. 02065 


Sır: In reading Ward Justs report 
on Washington and President Nix- 
on’s rather uncanny silence (Atlan- 
tic, June, 1969), I am reminded of 
what President Abraham Lincoln 
was reported to have said: “It is 
better to remain silent and be 
thought a fool than to speak out 
and remove all doubt.” 

STAN R. BULLARD 


El Paso, Tex. 


Sir: May I comment on Mr. Gregory 
Rabassa’s assertion in his letter in 
your May issue that “I do not feel 
that the translator should take upon 
himself the chores of an editor’’? I 
don’t know Spanish and have noth- 
ing to say about the problems Mr. 
Rabassa encountered. But having just 
published a volume of translations 
of the Italian novelist Cesare Pavese, 
I must protest that the problem of 


- editing is never so simple. 


Pavese’s narrative style, for exam- 
ple, was shaped from a mixture of 
Piedmontese dialect and conven- 
tional literary (Tuscan) Italian. ‘To 
have rendered straightforwardly all 
his wholly calculated, absolutely 
uniform roughnesses, clumsinesses, 
and relaxations, his ellipses and 
compressions—constantly redoubled 
pronouns, particles like che doing 
duty for innumerable other parti- 
cles and phrases, and so on—would 
have been foolish. The effect they 
achieve vis-a-vis literary Italian can’t 
be brought into English, I think, 
without making Pavese sound like a 
slightly demented Sherwood Ander- 
son. In translating “provincial” fic- 
tion that detaches itself from the 
main stem in certain deliberate ways, 
the translator must decide in ad- 
vance what devices he will use to sig- 
nal this detachment, and stick to 
them, well aware that there is more 
than one way to paint a dog in a 
world of cats, to reveal his author’s 
difference without getting snarled in 
a running argument with the syntax 
of the original language in its aca- 
demic purity. 

I found myself doing a steady, but 
very small, amount of editing, and 
only after I'd read a review of the 
book by Richard Ellmann did I re- 
alize exactly why. Ellmann pointed 
out, accurately, that Pavese had Cap- 
tured the midcentury dryness, sec- 
chezza, like Camus. But it had been 
clear to me that Pavese hadn't really 
discovered the full stylistic implica- 
tions of this, for himself, until near 


k 


the end of his life, when he wrote 
The Moon and the Bonfires. Al- 
though a brilliant and prescient 
mind, he was still somewhat caught 
in the toils of precedent, in a way 
that wouldn’t much bother an Ital- 
ian reader, who could easily make 
allowances, but that would obscurely 
annoy anyone brought up on, say, 
Hemingway in English. 

If the style was essentially expres- 
sive of its moment in time, then one 
needed only to render the motions 
of the novelist’s mind, eyes, and oth- 
er senses and drop everything, very 
cautiously, that could be inferred 
from something else in the text, all 
bits of overspecification, overex pla- 
nation, pseudo-rigor—the kind of 
thing in which formal Italian prose 
often, unfortunately, abounds. 

Now, this is perilous doctrine. I 
don’t pretend to have been entirely 
successful in applying it. But every 
translator who handles fiction has to 
gird himself to write against his own 
native tongue in its hypothetical 
purity, not against formal French or 
Spanish or Italian. 

R. W. FLINT 
Truro, Mass. 


Sir: I hope the Atlantic will want to 
join with me, as a Byronist of many 
years, in rejoicing over the fact that 
the “Victorian” British have at last 


relented, and after nearly one hun-. 4 : 
À: prey a | love her. She lives in a pretty cottage 


dred and fifty years, allowed a plaque 
to the memory of Lord Byron to be 
placed in the Abbey in Poets’ Cor- 


ner! This unex pected concession oc- | 


curred on May 8, 1969, with the 


Poet Laureate C. Day Lewis and Dr. | 


Abbott, dean of the Abbey, officiat- 
ing. Certainly this must have been 
gratifying to Byron’s greatest biog- 
rapher, Leslie Marchand, 
cently so ironically wrote, 
the Abbey has been unsullied by any 
reminder that Byron ever lived. . . 

Perhaps another hundred years will 
wash Byron’s memory as white as 
that of Charles II.” 

The personal disapproval Byron 
enjoyed so long from the moral Eng- 
lish was in evidence when, during a 
recent summer, I inquired regard- 
ing the location of Byron’s rooms at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. “Who 
cares where Lord Byron lived?” re- 
plied a glum-faced lounger in the 
porter’s office. “Dirty old reprobate! 
Kept a bear in his quarters!” 

PAuL G. TRUEBLOOD 
Salem, Ore. 


who re-)| > 
x | education—love. 
So far 
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...but just look at her now! F 


When Su May first came to our 
Home in Hong Kong, the other chil- 
“Girl-who-will-not- 
laugh.” 

And there was a reason for her sad- 
ness. Her parents were dead, her rela- 
tives didn’t want her. It seemed that 
no one in the world loved her. 

So why the big smile now? Well, Su 
May has discovered that someone does 


along with her new “brothers and 
sisters’—and has loving care from a 
housemother, especially trained for the 
difficult task of being a mother to 
youngsters like Su May. 

And just look at her now. She 
doesn’t have a worry in the world— 
but we do. Because, you see, we must 
find a sponsor for Su May. A sponsor 
who will help provide food, clothing, 


And Su May is only one heartbreak- 
ing case out of thousands . . . boys and 
girls who are neglected, unwanted, 


Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


Box 511, Richmond, Va. 23204 
Name 


I wish to sponsor [] boy O girl in 


(Country) 


O Choose a child who needs me 
most. I will pay $12 a month. I enclose 
first payment of $_____. 


Send me child’s name, story, address 
and picture. 


I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ 


C) Please send me more information 
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starving, unloved. Our workers over- 
seas have a staggering number of chil- — 
dren desperately waiting for help— ~ 
over 15,000 youngsters, that will just ` 
have to survive the best they can until 
we find sponsors for them. 

How about you? Will you sponsor a 
child like Su May? The cost is only a 
$12 a month. 

Please fill out the sponsor applica- 
tion below—you can indicate your pre- — 
ference, or let us assign you a child 
from our emergency list. . 

Then, in about two weeks, you will 
receive a photograph of your child, ` 
and a personal history. Your child will ` 
write to you, and a housemother will — 
send you the original and an English — 
translation, direct from overseas. a 

Won’t you share your blessings— — 
and your love—with a needy child? 

Countries of greatest need this — 
month: India, Brazil, Hong Kong, — 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand and a 
Philippines. | 
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Address ee 
City. 
wale 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. 
Government’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax 
deductible. 


Canadians: 
Toronto 7. 





Write 1407 Yonge, 
AT89 
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Going to Europe without 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


is about as big a goof as... 


Sea Hiss: be j 
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No savvy traveler would do such a thing. Nor would 
he risk the embarrassment and frustration of trying to 
use personal checks and letters of credit. Not to men- 
tion the danger of losing cash. 

No problem with American Express Travelers 
Cheques. You can spend these Travelers Cheques every- 
where—at hotels, motels, restaurants, nightclubs, shops, 
airports, railroads, gas stations—even at places far off 
the beaten track. (Try doing that with a lesser-known 
travelers cheque.) 

American Express Travelers Cheques are famous as 





with American Express 


The Rescue Money. If your Cheques get lost or stolen, 
you go to the local American Express office or repre- 
sentative. (They’re all over the world.) Get your miss- 
ing Cheques replaced. And your trip is rescued. 

American Express rescues more trips abroad with 
on-the-spot refunds than all other travelers cheques 
combined. 

They cost just a penny for each dollar’s worth of 
Cheques you buy. Buy them where you bank—in $10, 
$20, $50, $100 and $500 denominations. 

So don’t travel abroad—or in the U.S.A.—without 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


You can’t go wrong 


Travelers Cheques. 


The Rescue Money. 
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by C. Michael Curtis 


An Atlantic editor here chronicles some of 
the high and low moments of a journey of 
discovery, of hope and illumination. For him 
and most of his companions, the trip was 


their first real experience in the black ghettos. 


[he invitation is straightforward. A small group 
enior journalists” are to be given a seven-day, 
-City aside: nook at oe a aa ican 


iou “a unique CSD 

to et sie the as on look outward at 
a.” He says it will “sharpen our aware- 

ress ; of th te _ ghetto D i at a critical time in 


venue. and ‘For es. Str eet. We have been 
sood-naturedly threatened with soul food, but that 
tonight it is honeydew melon with 
o slices, clear chicken broth, filet mignon 
room caps, and mint parfait. Wine, 

‘igars. d am Di oy o 


, speaking : s one who ie not given up on i. 
' He denounces “protest prostitutes,” “non- 

ble” demands, wonders about the validity of 

; (“do we need. black physics, « or “bla ck 


migration southward may be in the offing 
Atlanta, in five years, may be “the most liber 
in the United States.” It is an argument Tw 
member seven days later in Atlanta. | 

Young complains that too many people see 
Brown and Dick Gregory as representative of 
leadership. He says ruefully, : I am the Bill Bu 
of the civil rights movement.” Bill Buckley 
ironically, “Am I the Uncle Tom. . . 
obscures the rest of his sentence. : 

An editor's wife asks in mild indignation wh 
terest in race relations is such a one-way. 
“Why don't they take an interest in me?” 

I think it is a foolish question. Later in th 
will be asking it myself. : 


CLEVELAND—Our flight reaches Cleveland 


ee My guide is a young woman 


her why she has: volunte ered to nde us a 
her city. “The money,” she says. 
We drive to: T he House of Wills, descri 



















f a. young: Negro child rests in a casket sur- 


ded by flowers. We have come here for a coffee 
rewith leaders from Cleveland’s black commu- 
ty. My sense of intrusion is already confirmed. 












Ve go as a group to the offices of the Hough De- 
ypment Corporation, housed in what looks like 
old tenement. The front windows are cloudy or 
ken. We wind through narrow corridors into a 
-basement room where the officers of HDC have 

thered and are annoyed at having been kept 
iting. The officers are introduced, and one of 
em angrily insists that we identify ourselves. He 
vants to know why we are there. I ask myself how 
l answer that question, and I’m embarrassed by 
uncertainty. I am being sensitized, I remind my- 
f. These men are hostile with good reason, suspi- 
jus because they've been taught to be. Our mission 
explained by a representative from Cleveland's 
rban League. 

We a that HDC plans to resolve some of the 
roblems of black people in the Hough area by ar- 
esting the flow of cash out of the community. This 
n be done, it is explained, by developing black 
vnership of the principal revenue outlets, and by 
xploiting the manpower reservoir that the larger 
‘cconomic system has ignored. An HDC spokesman 
vishes us to: understand that he is not proposing a 
ystem of “black capitalism,” inasmuch as revenues 
rom HDC enterprises are to be divided among 
ockholders in the Corporation, all of whom will 
members of the Hough community. A portion of 
m, he says, will be reserved for welfare mothers 
use as they see fit. 











| We drive through the slum centers of Cleveland. 
The physical realities are too familiar to be shock- 
ng. We see playgrounds littered with broken glass, 
wing bars without swings, deserted tenements, 
etched apartment complexes, public-housing pro- 
ects that are square, colorless, enveloped in Cyclone 
ences, cramped parking lots, treeless, scrubby yards. 





























We visit the offices of Hope, Inc., a nonprofit 
using corporation serving the western Hough 
a and dependent for 40 percent of its funds on 
UD’s Model Cities program. Morey Thorington 
id Vernon Thornton, Hope's executive director 
1d housing: director respectively, are both black 
F utterly without the self-conscious vanities of the 
n we've talked to at HDC. They describe a aia 
Sh Oa which we cost a he ini $25 








wander into a small room where the 


tistics are depressing. I am uncomfortably aware _ 






that the figure grows at the rate of 2. RS units per d: 
He says it will cost billions per year just to “kee 
abreast” of decay. And we are talking about only 
one slum community in one American city. The sta- 


that Thornton lives with them every day of his life. | 


INTERROGATORIES: American magazine edi 
tor to girl guide: “How does it feel to be black it 
Cleveland?” The girl guide does not know how to 
answer the question. I ask myself, “How does it teel- 
to be white in Cleveland?” I have the same problem, 





































DETROIT—We leave Cleveland in the late after- = 
noon and go directly to Mr. Kelly’s, a bar in one- ee 
of Detroit’s black slum areas. My guide is an affable. 
young man who works for a downtown bank, as a 
“community relations expert,” and also assists Chris — 
Alston, the leader of a community organization. 
responsible for showing us around Detroit. Th 
guide’s name is Henry, and he likes to mention, 
offhandedly, that he once played professional base- 
ball for Kansas City. What he does not say, as =- 
often, is that it was the Kansas City Monarchs, not 
the Kansas City Athletics. : 




















The Urban League has arranged for us to- 
spend the night in what they tell us is a ghetto 
home. My hosts are Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, and. 
they live in a creaky, gray two-story frame house in 
the middle of Forest Park, Detroit's “most blighted” | 
black slum. Mr. Crawtord works in a machine shop 
and earns roughly $165 a week. That puts him well - 
above the poverty level, but there is nothing about . 
his house or life-style that suggests affluence. He has. 
two sons, the younger a slow reader in a nearby 
elementary school, the older a bored high school 
junior. 

The floors are covered with linoleum, cracking 
at the edges. There is one bathroom, just off th 
kitchen on the first floor; a broken washer in the 
sink faucet slows hot water to a trickle. A gaunt 
reddish-yellow dog is penned in behind the house, ` 
in a yard that is half concrete, half fenced-in 
garden. Virtually nothing is growing in the garden, . 
though Mrs. Crawford says she’s tried. 3 

At “the top of the second-floor landing is a book- | 
case, with a full set of encyclopedias, several paper- _ 
backs, and a handful of hard-cover books, including- 
Burn, Baby, Burn, and the Autobiography of Ma - 
colm X. Mrs. Crawford says she bought the enc’ 
clopedias for her children, and also bought a speci 
beginners’ set for the younger boy. 

All the Crawfords are neatly dressed, direct, and 
hospitable. Mr. Crawford keeps a gun hidden where 
h he an Mrs. Crawford can find it, and they 









“and appear only when there is a major 

bance. The Crawfords do not feel protected 

the police, and in saying so they counterpoint 

€ more voluble community view that police 
ction is invariably repressive. 


p At Mr. Kelly’s: I meet a black personnel officer 
from the Chrysler Corporation. He is handsome, 
in his late thirties, a former officer in the Army 
Corps of Engineers. He exudes understanding, of 
the black problem, of the white problem. I ask if 
he has any specific ideas about what can be done, 

ought to be done. He talks, a bit evangel- 
stically, about the power of Christian compassion. 
Task if there isn’t something to be said for the more 
direct, Marxist view, that a shift in economic ar- 
rangements will alter social attitudes. He doesn’t 
think anything will work until white men get over 
heir hang-ups. I sense that argument is futile. 

I drift in the darkened bar, not sure who the 
_ “black community leaders are,” or how eagerly I 
nt to pursue these toed dialogues. I bump 
mto Roger Stone and one of the Orban League 
aides (white) assigned to the tour. They are con- 
cerned about the fact that we, the white reporters 
“and editors, are huddling in groups of our own, 
and the “black community leaders” are being 


has committed the unpardonable sin; it ha 
white men to sit on its board of director: 
Davis implies, will eventually change, 
Davis is a black man in his late thirties. Hi 
been on this job for only five months. We a ( 
“responsible militants,” he says; “we believ 
negotiation rather than confrontation.” 
I ask him exactly what GLCC does. He ta 
think rather vaguely, about “taking an inte 
housing, education, social agencies, econot 
velopment. And he stresses that the emphas 
not black versus white, but haves versus have- 
I wonder if the distinction is tactical or phitosi 
cal. 2 
Outside the offices of GLCC and across the E 
are several blocks in a row that consist of n 
but leveled lots, covered with ashes, ceme! 
broken glass. They expose the rows of tenen 
behind them, where only goo yards from 
car a dozen small black boys are throwing aba 
ball through a dangling hoop nailed precario 
to a handtul of burned boards. “The riots 
says, and the Ebony photographer asks him 
on a flattened store site, with the tenements sy 
ing in the background. i 


Abe takes us to the southside headquarters 


the C hicago Black Panthers. We are asked to en 
one at a time, climbing two sets of stairs which a 
divided by a heavy metal screen door. At the to 


irgely ignored. They wonder, with some irritation, 
if we have the “guts” to take charge of the situation, 
whether or not they should cancel the rest of the 


cocktail parties scheduled for the tour. 
- I force myself back into the crowd, to talk to 
black doctors, and police experts, and newsmen, 
nd community developers. I am introduced to a 
husky, heavily bearded black man wearing a warm- 
up jacket with his name, Ditto, spelled across the 
ack. He shakes my hand, turns his back instantly, 
eturns to the bar. I am told he runs a store- 
nit youth center, where he trains a paramilitary 
“force of young men who perform a sort of alterna- 
-tive police function in Forest Park. Several of 
Ditto’s “men” are in Mr. Kelly’s, dressed in army 
| atigues and army boots, with black or green berets. 
-is too dark to tell. T hey don’t talk, and I'm told 

r that they were upset by our inattention. 


is Abe Gainer, who 


_CHICAGO—My guide 
ught in the Chicago schools for three years before 
going to work for the Urban League. We visit 
1e Greater Lawndale Conservation Commission 


(GLCC), and talk to Danny Davis, its executive 
director. Abe says GLCC is “less militant” than 
ome other local organizations, including one with 

eadquarters roughly a block away. One reason 

y be that most of its financial support comes 

; the white business community. That seems 


of the stairs is a small anteroom where a serge: 
at arms frisks me for weapons and asks if I. 
carrying marijuana. : 
We meet what I take to be Chicago's: B 
Panther leadership: Fred See sgs chairmai 
the Illinois Black Panther Party; Bobby Ru 
“Minister of Defense”; and Jewell Cook, “M 
of Education’ —all in their early twenties. 
Hampton is thickly muscled and short. H 
a wicker chair on a raised platform dir 
front of a black drape, as if in imitation of 
popular picture of Bobby Seale, chairman of 
Oakland Panthers. He delivers a brief, obvio 
prepared statement, in which the Panthers are 
scribed as the “only organization that has met 
basic needs and desires of the people.” 
Hampton outlines the Marxist basis of Pa 
philosophy, distinguishing between what he 
the “cultural nationalism” of “Papa Doc” Duv: 
(who exploited black nationalism for his own- 
poses) and the “revolutionary nationalism” of 
Tse-tung (who genuinely serves the people) . 
talks, uncertainly I think, about the “withe 
away of armed forces” under Mao's enligh 
leadership, and I ask why Mao’s Cultural: 
tion has produced bloody clashes betw 
Journ Red Guards and elements of tl 


l hangup of Dlack, acumen * and. of Arn 









rio, and. is dressed | ina U S. “Army overcoat 
combat boots. He wears thin metal-rimmed 
se on the end of his nose, and wears his hair 
„extravagant Afro bob. He looks like a youth- 
Rap Brown. He explains that there are always 
nterrevolutionary elements which must be re- 
sed, but he does not answer my question about 
ich element is counterrevolutionary, the army or 
ne Red Guards. 

We leave Panther headquarters with a burst of 
araderie. I give Minister Cook the black power 
ndshake, affirm my solidarity with the struggle 
he people, and leave with considerably mixed 
lings. As we drive away I see a police car stop 
“beyond Panther headquarters. A patrolman 
s out and begins to write a ticket for a car 
gally parked. Several young Panthers gather 
round him, at a distance of five or six feet, and 
el | “pig,” and other random obscenities. The po- 
eman ignores them. 

























































AN FRANCISCO—Our first stop in San Fran- 
co is the downtown headquarters of the San 
rancisco State Black Students Union, the second 
“of a nondescript storefront building. We walk 
to the first of two connecting meeting rooms. A 
pe-smoking white student sits silently behind a 
esk. He wears a tweed jacket, cotton trousers, thin 
teel-rimmed glasses, and does not lift his eyes from 
1e book he is reading—Quotations From Chairman 
Mao. To his lett, in a rocking chair, sits a slender 

dark-haired girl, also white, her hair tightly braided. 

She is wearing a red print cotton dress, and she too 
is silently reading Quotations From Chairman 
fao. In the next room are the BSU leaders, though 
ning them are two unrelated Oriental students 
red Wong, and three white students representing 
rious T hird World groups and the “Joe Hill 

cus of SDS.” 

After a few general remarks about the corruption 
acist education, and the determination of black 
itants to seize power, then control their destiny, 
ISU spokesman demands that we all answer a 
ion before he will continue—“What is a rele- 
ducation?” The question is deceptively sim- 
nd a few of us attempt, in absolute sincerity, 
swer it. We are hooted down. An answer is de- 
anded of Bill Buckley. He defers: “I didn’t come 
ë to lecture you, and my views are well known.” 
he assault takes a violent turn. We are described 
stupid motherfuckers, and worse. A black woman 
ym the Urban League, who is evidently in charge 
yur San Francisco tour, tries to intercede, saying 
you” are making it difficult for the next 
oup. The blacks think she is talking about them, 
derisively call her a white whore. She explains 







































she was vette about: us. But ‘the, affair has y offered nothing. that. n meets. her basic requirement 







The white radicals develo. ‘their ‘critique © 
capitalist economics, in some heat and with con- 
siderable agitation. One of the Wongs says he’s | 
had enough of our shit, and walks out. The Mexi- 
can-American representative, who ran for a stu- 
dent-council position as a conservative before being _ 
radicalized during the past year, speaks eloquently — 
of the injustices of a racist society. Someone says- 
there is no point talking with us as the “cats who ` 
run the country control what you write.” The 
meeting is adjourned. 


My guide's name is Bill Middleton. He is twenty- 
seven, a graduate student at Berkeley, and teaches 
international relations at San Francisco State, 
where he studied as an undergraduate. He has a 
wife and three children, a battered 1962 Falcon, 
and he turned down graduate fellowships at Stan- 
ford, Harvard, and Pitt to stay in the Bay area. 
He is a member of the BSU, associated with the _ 
Black Panthers, the editor of a slum community- 
newspaper, a director of several community wel- - 
fare organizations, and a vice president of Califor- 
nia’s Young Democrats. He is an extraordinary 
mixture of militance and industry, and he is a 
patient and perceptive friend during our tour ak: 
San Francisco's Fillmore area. i 


I'm traveling with John Herbers, a veteran civil > 
rights reporter for the New York Times. Bill takes 
us to the “Black Man's Free Medical Clinic,” — 
where Fillmore residents get free medical care 
three evenings a week and on Saturday afternoon. 
All equipment has been donated; manpower is 
voluntary; and roughly twelve M.D.’s, mostly 
white, take turns manning the clinic’s two exami- 
nation rooms. 

























Bill takes us to meet Mrs. Mary Rogers, the 
mother of twelve, an embattled holdout in an apart-. 
ment building condemned for urban renewal. Sh 
is handsome, direct, formidable, «and beyond all. 
doubt unmovable. Until two years ago she was an 
army wife. Now she has settled in San Francisco 
with ten of her brood and is determined to extract 
from the city housing accommodations suitable for 
a family her size, and within the range of her- 
income. She says her apartment, and the building u 
that contains it, could be remodeled at modest 
expense, and that Urban Renewal refuses because 
it doesn’t want black people in the neighborhood, 
and does want middle-income families to mov 
back into the city. Whatever the truth of her cir- 
cumstances, she is clearly right about the urban 
redevelopment program as it affects poor black 
families that live in properties earmarked for. de- 
molition and reconstruction. Mrs. Rogers has. been 







lant,” a concept that chills the hearts of 
) pers everywhere. 


owever, is the privilege of remaining where she 
i Pera a she bees it there, and Pec the alter- 


pest price from aho whom the slums haves most 

abused, It is difficult to take satisfaction in new 

cities that have buried, still alive, the inhabitants 
f the old ones. 


LOS ANGELES—We visit Ron Karenga’s head- 
quarters, the Black Congress, in south Los Angeles. 
e decor is the familiar red, green, and black, 
the ‘colors of black liberation. We are met at the 
entrance by a young girl in a form-fitting dashiki. 
She painfully recites a rote speech of welcome and 
lentifies a few artifacts in the lobby and then in 
¿two interior offices. There are posters applauding 
Arab guerrilla forces in the Middle East, and com- 
_memorating the exploits of Chaka, a Zulu chieftain 
ho slaughtered several thousand of his own war- 
iors in oder to discipline his troops, and who im- 
posed upon his army a year of continence as a tri- 
bute to his deceased mother. 

We are ushered into a larger auditorium by 
fluttering group of female acolytes, who serve us 
offee and coconut-covered doughnuts. Folding 

vairs have been arranged in front of a large table, 
flanked by floral decorations. The smell of burning 

ense fills the air. 

: Karenga enters the room, a short pudgy man 

. cleanly shaven skull, a vandyke beard and 
ache, black boots, black trousers, and a black 
jerkin. To his right nestles a lovely girl he intro- 
duces as his wife. To his left, at an unflinching 
parade rest, stands a muscular teen-ager plainly 
infatuated with his role as bodyguard. 

«Karenga complains that he is not getting enough 

ention from the press, and hopes that we will 
report his remarks faithfully. He welcomes us to 
his “sacred spot,” explains that women, in his 
scheme of things, are “complementary” rather than 
equal, or in opposition. He delivers a monologue 

out his movement, studded with obscurities, 

a a and pana boastful n 


: note: the misery. of 


Karenga amplify his plans for economic de 

ment of the black community? Can he tell us r 

specifically what is in store for America during 
coming “year of the guerrilla’?). I marvel t 
professional reporters think there is more info 
mation to be had. Why are we here? Does Kar 
have a plan for redeveloping his or any 0 
black community? Will he find jobs for the w 
ployed? Homes for the poorly housed? Is he o: 

anything other than the illusion of involven 
the placebo of witless devotion to one man’s n 
lomania? w 


WATTS—We check into the only motel in W 
the highly publicized slum community in the so 
ern reaches of Los Angeles. Our rooms hav 
phone or television, often only cold water. 
each bed stares up at a mirror mounted. on 
ceiling. I wonder what we've done to Watts’ € 
legal economy. 


We have been invited to a community. 
at the Watts Community Workshop, a t 
clearinghouse for the full range of communit 
development projects, with emphasis on new h 
ing and economic growth. Unlike the coc 
parties we've been to, this one has attracted | 
munity rank and file. I am led to a table surroun 
by four grandmotherly black women who. plun 
me instantly into the deficiencies of public edi 
tion in Watts. They are articulate and unspa 
in their criticism of hiring practices, curricula, 
the fate of high school graduates (one says 

5 percent go on to college). ke 

I reminisce with one, over a supper of 
chicken, collard greens, black-eyed peas, an 
bread, about rural Arkansas, where I spe 
of my adolescent school days, and where 
born. Neither of us is altogether genero 
recollections. It is a warm, sentimental, 
gathering, and it ends quite abruptly. I am 
along with the other visiting journalists, to r 
into ‘the larger room next door where memb 
the community wish to ask us some ques 

The introduction is mild, but the ques 
not. We are asked why we are here, where 
spent the day, what we hope to find out th 
already been recorded a dozen times. O 
innocently mentions the visit to Karenge 
quarters. The announcement produces an 
query, Why have we wasted our time with Kai 
The answer is simple, but we are mute. 
harangues continue, from a fulsome welfare m 
an ex-con who operates a rehabilitation } 
self-made manufacturer, an aging pan 
thunders at the waste and cynicism of w 
lyzers, sociologizers, and reporters, who 
Watts, then move o: 











nom aside, the message is one of frustration 
bafflement. The destruction of Watts was the 
blic spectacle of 1965. Most of the lots whose 
dings burned to the ground are still vacant. 
> unemployment problem is still severe. Public 
msportation is still expensive and capricious. 
uch housing is still substandard. The schools, it 
believed, are still crippling the minds of black 
dren. No black community, however, has been 
‘conspicuous than Watts, and to the members 
o community, one suspects, has the promise of 
eneration been so persuasively tendered. Yet, and 
is is the refrain of our accusers, “nothing has 















































iger feel like a disembodied “representative” of 
white, dutiful, uncharitable middle class. In 
e Jackson's words, I am somebody, and I am the 
ebody who is being attacked with such grace- 
iess and so little curiosity. They want a white 
ian to hate, I think, not a faceless metaphor of 
hite society. And if there is value in the con- 
‘ontation, I am determined to share in it, by 
epting it. 

eorge Leonard, of Look, is also aroused. He 
ws his glass across the room and says he’s heard 
ugh. He's been writing about the movement 
years, he says, and the evidence of how he feels, 
d where he stands, is in his work. He asks each 
his attackers, individually, to read the next issue 
of Look, in which will be found his most recent 
icle, on white and black confrontation therapy. 
Leonard shocks the gathering, and it begins to 
elt away. I'm left talking with Mrs. Mildred 
Jalker, a sensitive, charming, and deceptively mild- 
nnered black writer, the widow of a man evi- 
ently revered for his activities with CORE in pre- 
IcKissick days. Mrs. Walker doubts that there is 
serious interest in the work of angry, truthful black 
writers. The easy replies fail me. I realize we are 
orking on different sides of the fence. And I am 
aware, uncomfortably so, that the fence is durable. 






















“he next day is divided among several projects. 
earn from a Bell Telephone executive that a 
; Industrial Park of some 45 acres is to be 
eveloped over the next few years, providing 5200 
w jobs for people of the community. A Lock- 
d plant with 300 job openings will open by 
uary 1, 19 70. Later I learn the industrial park 
ng built in Lynwood, an adjacent suburb. 
‘Watts will not benefit from the new tax base, 
though it will gain, in theory, a great many 
job opportunities. 

















We se T site. re the new | Martin ayant aa 





zational and theoretical lessons of cultural and — 


| Toa Jesse. Jackson, 





bought at “market value” plus 5 percent. ‘Th 
“market value” of small houses in Watts is not very 
high, and the dispossessed have difficulty finding 
suitable replacements. It is a familiar refrain. Short 
of massively constructed and subsidized public ` 
housing, there seems little solution. Public housing 
in Watts, for the most part, is grim, unimaginative, 

and predates the 1965 riots. T 












I visit the offices of Watts Redevelopment, a 
HU D-financed agency empowered to supervise a 
new housing project which will take as many as 
ten years to complete. Mrs. McKinney, a “relocation 
specialist,” says the first phase of her program awaits 
only the necessary funds from Washington. The 

“first phase,” I learn, involves the wholesale pur- 
chase of homes in a two-block area near Watts’s | 
business district, Each house has been appraised 
twice, and a sales price consisting of fair market 
value plus an adjustable amount up to $5000 (de- 
pending on family income) will be offered to the. 
homeowners affected. An additional cash disburse- 
ment, up to $200 for an eight-room house, will be 
paid to cover moving expenses of the families con- 
cerned. Mrs. McKinney says that houses are avail- 
able for all of these families, within a ten-mile ra- 
dius of their present location. i 







The Jordan Educational Complex embraces sev- _ 
en separate school units which have been granted 
$1.5 million in federal funds to develop models for 
improving slum schools. An advisory board, con- 
sisting of interested members of the community, 
many of them with no formal background in educa- 
tion, has been working with the Los Angeles School 
Department in shaping this program. I see only 
black administrators, mostly black teachers. The 
school buildings are fairly new, and strike me as 
cheerful and well designed. Everyone seems to 
agree that the problem lies in curriculum design, 
finding a way to tap the resources of slum children’ 
instead of turning them off with middle-class. 
irrelevancies. E 

My antagonists of the night before say that noth- | 
ing is happening in Watts. I think they are wrong, ` 
but it may be several years before they see tangible. 
signs of the changes that are already beginning. : 
At the very least what is happening in Watts is that 
a good many of its citizens are learning the organi- 




















political change. The violent antagonisms of the 
night before seem to me residuals of the past. There. 
is hardly time for hatred in the urgency of what i is 
under way for the future. : 










ATLANTA (which Whitney Young told us 
might soon be the most liberal pce in America) —Te y 








vard swing.  Paschals’ is a munificent four-story, 
owned motel on Hunter Avenue, a thorough- 
not far from Atlanta’s burgeoning midtown 
ion, and only a few short blocks from one of 
tlanta’s shabbiest black slums. 

I have two guides: Webster Brown, who describes 
himself as “a typical college student,” from Ogle- 
thorpe University; and Dale Evans, the wife of one 
-of Atlanta’s most experienced and engaging com- 
unity. organizers. Both are black and in their 


arly twenties. Webster is one of the few black 
‘students in a white university, and the son of a 
wealthy black businessman. His ambition, he de- 
clares, is to get rich enough, soon enough, to retire 
at forty-five. 


Our first major stop, on our tour of Atlanta, is 
a tiny, virtually rural slum on the literal outskirts 
f town. It is called Plunkettown, and it falls half- 
“way into Atlanta, and halfway into neighboring 
Clayton County. Plunkettown consists of no more 
na few hundred people, and probably no more 
than fifty or sixty largely dilapidated houses. It is 
“a favorite point of departure for tours of Atlanta 
slum conditions, and Dale warns us that the people 
-have become weary of curious journalists. 
Several Plunkettowners refuse to speak with us, 
thers seem literally on the verge of stoning our 
r. We finally locate a man who will talk, but he 
doesn’t want to be identified. He built his own 
ome here several years ago, and it is a solid-looking, 
vo-level, whitewashed “cinder-block house with 
reen shutters, screen doors, indoor plumbing, and 
rit of modest shrubbery. It is by no definition a 


Our mian lives on the Clayton County side 
lunkettown, and says that county officials refuse 
ave the street that runs by his house, or extend 

a nearby sewer line 500 yards to connect with his 
plumbing system. He says he has visited the Clayton 
County courthouse and has been indifferently 
turned away. The needs of other Plunkettowners 

more rece and we see several oe 


seein : 


Pla kettown is serviced by electrical and tele- 
phone utilities, however, and Mr. X says a school 
bus picks up his children every morning. A police 

X pion is E a few pices away, and tine 


We meet Maynard Jackson, the black candid: 
for vice-mayor of Atlanta. He is thirty, and finis} 
law school before he was twenty. He runs a flouri 
ing law practice for both white and black clie 
and has organized a Legal Aid counseling ser 
on the side. He is tall, quite heavy, with stra 
handsome features. His speech has a ministé 
mellifluence which reminds me of Senator Fra 
Church. I think he is bright, enormously ambiti 
and pr obably realistic about the pr ospects for b 
men in Atlanta politics. “When you're talking al 
black people,” he says, describing the official 
hall position, “there is no commitment to do wl 
needs to be done.” 

“The office of vice-mayor has been largely ce 
monial,” says Jackson, but as a nonvoting mew 
of city commissions and committees he hope 
take a more active role than his predecessors 
will meet Jackson again at supper, where h 
gently patronized by the more militant. an 
Atlanta's black leaders. They prize him noneth 
as one of theirs. And within the rules of the g gar 
that is what he is. n 


The office of R. Denis Jackson, “cultural tł 
pist.” Dale Evans describes him as a psyi 
a black belt judo expert, and a man serious 
ested in the welfare of the black commun 
doctor greets us amiably and invites us to $ 
him in his reception lobby. He has immense 
ders, a deep chest, a thin mustache. He is, L wo 
guess, in his early forties. 

Jackson introduces himself as “the first cul 
psychiatrist in the United States,” and guesses 
we didn’t know he was the source of “black pow 
as a political slogan. He guesses right. > 

“I see the basic problem of the black 1 
America as a mass neurosis,” he says, citing 
Reich as the source for his theories ak 
debilitating consequences of “the suppression. 
capacity for love.” “A satisfactory sexual clim 
says Jackson, is the answer to mental health, 
the key to good sex is “powerfulness,” as opp 
to “powerlessness,” : 

What follows is a remarkable, and increa 

manic, diatribe against the white man in h 
“Western civilization developed the ‘hate fc 
concept, ” says Jackson, while “the black ma 
the only industrious group to come to this « 

On discrimination: “Jews are persecuted be 
ae have never built a physical power to 
other people off their backs.” 

On body odor: “You project all the hing: 
hate about yourself to the scapegoat group. 
body soap, toothpaste, were invented by- 
Europeans, to disguise the stench of white me 
white men say the Negro smells.” | 

On Hitler: “Hitler was a white liberal 


of: a came to Vienna, ang I changed _ 





rer, slaveholder, an uncivilized barbarian, a 


ny the American flag: “I consider the American 
g toilet paper. 
’m the man who coined ‘black is beautiful.’ I’m 
e father of black pride.” 
ter, Dale wants to know what I think of Doctor 
on. I say I think he is a dangerous man, who 
ls hate to fortify his own faltering sense of ade- 
cy. She says he’s running for election to the 
anta School Board. As E Atlanta didn’t have 


nough problems. 


Our last day, in Washington, is a disaster. We 
> joined for breakfast by Whitney Young, who 
fants to know what we think about what we've 
m. Our responses are largely without surprise or 
ngenuity, and Young listens to them with Rotarian 
atience and solicitude. Our audience at the Ex- 
cutive Office Building, with Pat Moynihan, OEO 
hief Donald Rumsfeld, Agriculture Secretary Clif- 
ord Hardin, and other Adunni ation notables, ts 
a waste of time for everyone. Osborne Elliott, of 
Newsweek, has reluctantly agreed to attempt a sum- 
ary of our impressions, which Moynihan works 
vanfully to absorb with grace. After an hour of 
I-natured banalities, we leave our last scheduled 
ting and drift away, individually, into the mid- 
trafic of downtown Washington. 


that was the worth of it all? What did it mean 
> one of a group of white (except for the 
er/photographer team from Ebony) mildly or 
xceedingly prosperous writers, editors, and colum- 
ts, all essentially liberal or humanist in outlook, 
»ping briefly in and out of the smoldering tension 

ur black metropolitan slums? 
some of the temptations are obvious. It was a 
ance to afirm our conventional disappointments 
th modern industrialized society—the slums were 
srcrowded, greenery scarce, houses barely habit- 
ale, schools badly run or committed to irrelevan- 
, policemen tending toward indifference or zeal- 
ss, economic Opportunities scarce or suspi- 

ly transient. 

t what, in our truncated sessions of hit-or-miss 
stigation, could we sensibly conclude about the 
acy of federally supported poverty programs in 

hicago’s inner city? About the exact dimensions 
Cleveland’s housing shortage, or the intricacies 
Negro / police relations in Detroit? Could any of 
n the day allotted, come to a useful understand- 
why, after four conspicuous years, the Watts 
scape is largely as barren as it was a few weeks 
ter the 1965 riots? 
What we could do, as men trained to record the 
uths about unpleasant facts, was to extract from a 


welter of fleeting and abrasive j impressions a sens 
of where we are, what a society painfully wounded ` 
by prejudice and self-interest has done or might do — 
to resolve its inconsistencies and erase its trauma. | 
What we might have learned, from our talks 
with the men and women who have assumed posi- | 
tions of leadership in the black community, is that 
our well-intentioned liberal rhetoric has extrava 
gantly oversold the intricate system it purports to 
defend. The civil rights movement is all but dead, — 
not because our courts didn’t bend eloquently to the — 
protection of civil equality, but because we have 
not, as a people, found a way to honor our own 
convictions. And the Great Society, for all its prin- 
cipled grandeur, is so far from the realities of life 
in our large cities that we are in danger of losing _ 
a vital portion of our citizenry to paranoia and | 
violence. | 
In the slums we met black people of astonishing 
resourcefulness, perception, and intelligence. T hey. 
have organized medical clinics, begun the reform of 
their schools, opened factories, planned parks for 
their children, and seized upon the rudiments of 
organized politic al power. A great many of them, _ 
ordinary citizens like the Crawfords in Detroit, 
still cling bravely to the minimal expectations of 
an orderly and just community. 
These skills and ambitions, as well as the toler- ` 
ance that sustains them, are resources too valuable 
to abuse. They are more durable than the chau- 
vinism of black separatists, or the inchoate postures 
of adolescent Maoists. They deserve our honest |. 
respect. We don’t help them by conceding philo-. ~ 
sophical principle, or by relinquishing our sense of 
individual dignity. If we believe in the values of a |. 
civil democracy, we can't ignore the distortion of — 
those values, no matter how intensely we wish to 
identify ourselves with the justifiable grievances of 
black people in America. I 
If there is an answer to these grievances—and | 
there must be if we are to preserve any of. the 
values of a civil democracy—it will come from the 
deliberations of men, black and white, who can 
distinguish between skepticism and paranoia, be- 
tween ambition and adventurism, between demo- | 
cratic procedure and pressure-group extortion. In > 
moments of candor, the people of Watts admit that 
their community wasn’t much to start with, that 
their program of rehabilitation is less an act of 
reclamation than an expression of confidence in. 
the future. It is a confidence they are entitled to 
an ambition that is inescapably crucial to every 
one’s hopes for AARE TICA: 


Mr. Curtis, who grew up in Arkansas and graduated from 
Cornell, ds an associate edite rof ce 
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arold Hill, warrant officer helicopter | 
pilot, was back from Vietnam with rib- | 

bons, medals, wounds, and heavy tales 

of jungle descents and whirring, roar- 


ing rescues, flash of fire from the Cong, 


gasping and grateful GI’s, marines hooked miracu- E 
lously aloft to safety. He told his friends in a modest 4 
monotone, not boasting at all, depressed and as- F 


tonished by this new manifestation of Harold Hill 


as a hero. 3 
It had been an unusual war. 7 z 
His friends listened politely for half an evening, A 

sometimes less, and then said, “Aw, knock it off.” E 


There was nothing in the American tradition to 


match it. Out of the eye of death he plucked this 
mote. 
“Aw, knock it off, will you?” 


Every writer has a lot of stories in him, more 
than enough for his lifetime, though never enough, 
either; and there are some that nag at him, but he b Herbert (sold 
doesn’t write them for one reason or another—they Yy 
hurt, they cut too many ways, they are more con- 
ception than story, they are personal and involve 
his friends, he’s lazy. The story about Harold Hill 
has bothered me a long while. I think it’s true, 
true to our lives, in that it tells the awful fact about 
the American connection with the undeclared war 
in Vietnam. We feel it as an annoyance, alas; not a 
tragedy. But it is also very distracting to write this | 
moral history as an insult to suffering. Am I sure | 
of my own moral purity? Then better stay clear | 
of judging others so harshly till I purify myself. 
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There are times, of course, when unjustified rage | a 
makes a kind of art. I’ve given way myself to rage 3 
in writing: to the desire to destroy my enemies. | 

$ 





But if I start to think about it first, then all is lost; 
I can’t be unjust by calculation, though I can out 
of my own pain. Harold Hill and his friends, this 
America and that war, are ideas in my head. I 


A 


mustn’t persecute ideas as if they were people; as- 5 i 
sault them, yes; nag at them, no. : A 

A childless couple in Detroit sleeps with a fluo- i 2 
rescent cross over their bed. The bed is heart- : ai: 
shaped. They are both credentialed schoolteachers, £ E 
graduates of Bob Jones University in Greenville, p 1 
South Carolina. They very much want a child, a P 3 
little angel to complete their happy household, but 4 
its impossible, despite all their prayers, because j 
they have taken a vow to abstain from tobacco, i 


alcoholic drink, and sexual contact. Being educated 
people, they recognize the problem of reconciling 
their desire for a child with the happy gift of 
their bodies to the Lord. Mobilizing their intelli- 
gence, they come up with a logical solution: adop- 
tion. 

The social worker, sent by the agency, listens to 
their pleas. She realizes that they are gentle, loving, 
kind, and tender people, eager to take a little crea- 
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of sin into their happy household, She makes 
uiry into the reason for their barren state. She 
erself has been through a traditional Freudian 





group encounters, psychodrama, T-groups, and once, 
his funny orgy in Coral Gables, Florida, on her 
way to Miami Beach. Well, it was an experience. 
< The Fundamentalist couple explains that they 
‘want to raise a child with their own principles, 
generosity, givingness, tithing 10 percent of earn- 
ings to Bob Jones University, no drink, no tobacco, 
and, um, no carnal acts. In addition to being gentle, 
oving, kind, and tender, the social worker decides 
hey are also paranoid. 
-And yet they function smoothly as teachers—no 
raffic warrants outstanding, no blemish on their 
ob records, no financial problems. And all over 
he dreary town of Detroit Flint . Lyn- 
lale, there are those little tykes, offspring of wait- 
resses and hippies and troubled adolescents, lan- 
guishing in institutions. 

And so she asks them she tells them . . . she 
decides . she remembers how she opened up 
this poor repressed post-office clerk . 





Well, that story doesn’t work through; it’s un- 
ielding. I may lack a little sympathy for the lonely 
iple, and as targets for irony or wit or attack, 
ey are too foreign and easy. Now the social 
rorker might be an interesting tack to take. Suppose 
see the ‘conflict of a traditional Fundamentalist 
erration with the contemporary normal aberra- 
on of the passionate do-gooding analysand. I might 
ring in the social worker's boyfriend—a slouching 
Brooks Brothers hippie with a dropout mustache, 
n antiwar marcher—in fact, maybe one of the 
eople who doesn’t listen to Harold Hill. Hmm. 
-linked series of stories about the failure to make 
ontact in contemporary America; its real passions 
pe needs are—aw, nuts, that book is published 





: a you r run the risk of being b banal If you 

the classical topics, you may simply be out of 
+ So find the classical in today, and make it 
fant, true, moving, and yet mysterious. 









Big: feel sex story. Young professor goes off to 
play tennis with graduate student at Utah State 
University. But her racket is being restrung, so in- 
ead she takes him up the Wasatch Mountains to 
ook at the view. She tells him she feels lonely 
today. He tells her he is always lonely, including 
day. ‘They get out of the car in a secluded spot 
and start to climb in the June sun. Dry heat, iso- 
tion, sweat, smells of body and sagebrush (look 
ip Utah-Wasatch vegetation in atlas). They joke 
bout her husband. T hey joke about his wife. Con- 














J they 


psychotherapy, and also she has participated in. 


are, man, Tike. isolated. They can do it right out 
here with nobody to see, under the sky, under the 
sun, in the dry hot air, with nothing on their mind. 
but the innocent gambol of it. (Forget their spouses 
for a moment.) Are they caught? Are they found? 
Are they betrayed? Oh, no, but they are on a steep 
slope of hill, and, dammit, they just can't get ; 
grip to hold to one place long enough to effect thi: 
unfamiliar conjunction—they can’t. The gravel and 
pebbles slip, they stumble, little landslides barrel: 
down the mountain each time they try some 
friendly contemporary stunt. They can’t even man- 
age a traditional stunt. i 
When they return to their families, they are nei 
ther sadder nor wiser, but rather, they are happier 
and more ignorant. They are happy because the- 
adventure has left them with cuts, bruises, scrapes, 
and aching muscles, and yet no guilt. They did their- 
best. They couldn't manage. The holy terrain saved | 
them. And they are innocent of evil, still horny, 
hornier in fact, and so it’s a hot time in the old 
home foyer this night. Both their partners feel that 
the day in the sun—“I wanted to walk, dear.” “I 
had a little hike, honey’—really stimulated them, 
turned them on. There’s nothing like nature except 
unnatural acts. i 
Perhaps a nice epilogue in the hippie coffechouise 
of Salt Lake City. They go out for a candlelit eve- | 
ning. The couples salute each other. As they stare, 
show the puzzled looks: one wife has scratches and 
cuts, so does one husband. Fade-out. 





There’s nothing wrong with sexual comedy. I . 
like writing it. In fantasy I laugh at fantasy, my 
own and others’. But is the world suffering for 
lack of this story? Is it unique? Well, it’s never. 
been done to the Wasatch Mountains, so far as I 
know, and that gives it an exotic aura. Make them 
fallen Mormons, perhaps—Jack Mormons, as they're 
called. But do I really need to tear the lid off- th 
Wasatch Mountains and the Mormons? Icha 
pleasant memories of Salt Lake City, except for 
time the police chief hassled me in the coffeehouse. 
He came in with his light meter to test the level 
of the illumination for immorality. It got to be a 
peculiar scene with the cops, so I took my date to 
see a movie, Teen-Agers From Outer Space. The 
Martian adolescents landed on earth with their 
dissolve guns, climbed out of their spaceships, and... 
I noticed they were wearing Booster Keds. Perhap 
that’s the story—movie night in Salt Lake City. N 
exposé of sex and laughter, but a sad little sket 
about bored visitors going to a double feature 
the dirtless, sanitized, geometric capital where 
seph Smith said, “This Must Be The- Place!’ 
aes i as the This Must pe aoe Place: monume : 











































clusion: both. after. al little. | They touch, -they talk T tas 





put there in Salt Lake City. Where have all 
egurgitating sea gulls gone? Another possi- 
y for a story here. 
Well, I know other exotic places. Let's see. 


Haiti. I lived there, and I’ve written more than 
nough stories from Haiti to make a book of 
Haitian Tales. An editor who has published many 
of my stories used to say to me, “Come on, how 
much will it cost us to get you out of Haiti?” He 
ok to refusing to read anything that mentioned 
Creole, Port-au-Prince, vo odoo, Choucoune But it’s 
part of my nightmare life, and someday I must do 
a book about this lovely, desperate, sad, and beau- 
tiful land. A story I haven’t written yet: My friend 
the dentist visited me in Port-au-Prince. What to 
-show him after the usual tourist pleasures (voodoo, 
Choucoune, Creole beauties)? Well, how about a 
iss arrest. I knew of some revolutionists, I knew 
the police knew about them, many of the revolu- 
jonists wanted. to be martyrs, there was to be a 
ing and the police would be arresting every- 
ody. Fine: a Latin farce. We dressed for spectator 
“sport. Here come the Booster Keds again—young 
adults from outer space. My friend draped two 
cameras around his neck. The custom was for the 
arrest to be made, the traitors to be kept in jail 
efly,. and then family pressures would get them 
released. Police and revolutionari ies, ins and outs, 
-were generally related, anyway. 

< We watched the little secretive band of conspira- 
tors enter the house in the Canapé Vert district 
of Port-au-Prince. We stood on the flowered street, 
nelling bougainvillaea. Then suddenly a screech 
of sirens and a mass of police Buicks and army 
jeeps converged on the house, and what seemed like 
nall army burst out, with submachine guns and 
ortars. Oh, Lord, this wasn’t going to be just 

Jl er playful arrest, this was to be a massacre. 
-But the commanding officer caught sight of us, the 
American writer and the American tourist. The 
ommand was given not to blow up the house. 
‘he CIA, they decided, was watching. They got 
o their cars and roared away. An American 
yad inadvertently saved the lives of a group 

of ‘Haitian elite. Someplace a report went down 
os the U. S. of A. was “interested” in the matter. 


Now we have anoles problem. The story is 
utt too T to be 7 believed unless 


art of my aoin al loses the magic of created 
ction. Pa is Se through being 


character. Mostly this self-dramatization de 
for its glamour on the background material, m 
and TV and literary fan puffing of writers, 
there will be the reaction to them that there 
to, say, the Goncourt brothers’ journals. Who « 
now, other than perhaps a few scholars and lite 
historians? (Goncourt, Edmond (Huot) de, 1l 
1896, and Jules (Huot) de, 1830-1870) Of cow 
through the personal voice of an Orwell 
Proust, in their different ways, the real 
emerges, and the person is only the pee 
subtle and complex refraction of light. | 

— Something ordinary and true—the deat O 
end: war experience, falling in love—can. be 
extraordinary by the gift of telling. The gel 
is made particular, and blazes. My advent 
Haiti may make a curious history, but tur 
search for adventure into thinly disguised. 
is like the late Hemingway’s courting of atte 
“L L L” howls the operatic star, and the tru 
that blessed lying which is fiction recedes. bef 
the tender self-concern of a dramatic actor. 

The great events of my times in Haiti should 
written as reportage or history. The small ho: 
and blessings of Haiti—the children, the hope. 
misery, tie lovemaking and death- fearing—cai 
ripened through time and feeling into stories 


There’s this young psychiatrist who feels inj 
with his career. His mother wanted him to’ 
a doctor, so he became a doctor. His mothe 
him to become a psychiatrist, so he got 
that diploma too. Then he went into analysis 
worked himself up and around to be a p 
analyst. Now are you happy, Mother? But she 
wants to know why he doesn’t tell her his proble 
anymore. She has a point there. He’s gotten s 
tive. And with all her experience in human-na 
having one herself, a human nature, who b 
should help a young doctor diagnose the hu 
mind (with the troubles she’s had raising her 
children) than his very own mother? So she si 
the other room, and while the patient talks, 
listens, just like on the telephone, and later 
she tells him what to do. A bit of admonition he 
a nice girl there. Why is that patient so. wl 
Why doesn’ t he stand up straight? < 

Surprisingly enough, his patients do very 
under this regimen. He writes learned papers 
new variation of the idea of group- analysis— i 
patient, but a balanced group of therapists, su 
as one doctor and a lay person. One day, howeve 
when he happens to have a cold, his mother i ins 
on minding the store alone and he can stay ho 
and the patients are clearly going to do even h 
without him. z 

But as soon as I say “black humor” to Ba 
impulse dies. To tell a story must involve a p 
and individual propulsion that has nothi 


o with tepon schools, or principles, a 





it ‘should avoid the 1959 Mike and Elaine 
tines, which tend to be Peter Sellers movies in 


ome of the unwritten stories that come to fret 
y mind have tricky endings. Life often has tricky 
dings, plus middles, too, and even the beginning 
f life is sometimes a peculiar trick. But a story 
ouldn’t seem odd and quirky and made-up in 
hat way. So I turn against these stories regretfully 
ecause they seem like neat tricks. Still, a nice trick 
eedn’t be forgotten without some memorial plea- 
ure in its niceness. Kindness and generosity and 
li the grand feelings may be extended to cunning 
nd cleverness, too, in a truly for giving world. 
-J£ the day is cold and gray, and the air is foggy 
ver North Beach and the bay, and the coffee is 
trong and my fingers itch, almost anything can 
eem justified as I wiggle the straw between my 
ngers or punch at the typewriter. Writing is a 
hysical pleasure like swimming, lovemaking, or 
sculpting. There’s an agreeable floating in the mind 
and an agitated expense of muscle and blood. The 
encil is an awl, the typewriter is a riveting ma- 
hine or an acetylene torch, the body wields these 
ools like weapons against unyielding paper and 
sing imagination. Men and women heave into 
Ww, ideas shove them about and are moved by 
iem; I am exhausted at the end of a confrontation 
tween what might have been and what should be. 
Not every good story that a writer conceives can 
written. Certain kinds of virtue are Sy ee 


“~F? 


y?” 


t grow. You nourish it, encourage it, even push 
bit with sweat and ferocity, but you go where 


lestroyed. You are the victim of its will. There- 

,a “good story” may turn out to be impossible, 

T sometimes, for mysterious reasons, a trivial 
ames Joyce: “No, quadrivial”) story may have 
neanings beyond meanings which engage you in 
the parental task of watching over its development. 
A blocked-out story is like a blocked-out child: 
F ON we've given birth to a nice Jewish 

or.” Or like an overplanned evening: “From 

o nine, discussion of current events. From 

e to ten, drunken banter. From ten to eleven, 
xual overtures. Twelve o'clock: lights out.” That's 
- how children or parties or stories get to be 


ant and healthy. Planning kills. Damn plans. 


bless. moa . 


within. He gives up childish things to take up the 
responsibility of infantile pleasures. He seeks to 
master what he knows and, more important, what 
he doesn’t know. He looks to illuminate blood, 
terror, spirit, catastrophe, energy, the complex o 
hope and desire, fear and death—the commone: 

truths and, in short, what we will never understar 

no matter how much we learn. He looks into th 
dark secret chambers of the soul, where there is 
knowledge beyond knowledge and moralities be- 
yond the prescription of morality. He uses the 
rhythm method to make the invisible visible and 


the visible invisible. He abandons the hope of utter 


closeness in favor of a sense of intimacy with men 
in their lonely rooms, crowds on their lonely streets- 
everywhere. He knows that there is nothing more 
boring than someone else's dream, and yet he is 
sure that his waking fantasy can tell everyone what 
life means. 

Ah, now I’ve got the action for a great full- Jengtl 
novel. It sums up our condition. There is the 
murder of a father—I see it so clearly—and a crazy 
half brother. And one brother is a dark rationalist, 
tormented by doubt and disappointed faith, ani 
one is a saint with turbulent human feelings, anc 
one is a passionate gambler and lover, enraged an 
tender, and they all care for each other—show how 
deeply they care—and the world and their world 
and the world of all of us closes down upon them, 
and Pll call them Ivan, Alyosha, and Dmitri 
Karamazov ... 


= 
Postscript 


by Sandra Hochman 


I gave my life to learning how to live. 

Now that I have organized it all, now that 

I have finally found out how to keep my clothes 
In order, when to wash and when to sew, how 
To control my glands and sexual impulses, 
How to raise a family, which friends to get 

Rid of and which to be loyal to, who 

Is phony and who is true, how to get rid of _ 
Ambition and how to be thrifty, now that I hav 
Finally learned how to be closer to the pude 
And secret silence, my life 


Is just about over. _ 





se Job kenneth Galbraith, 
nd didn’t want to hear about it 
n him éither. As President, Lyn- 
Johnson nursed an incurable 

ing for. the rustic pleasures of 
the LBJ Ranch, but he avoided 
farm-policy questions when he 
. Public officials are alternately 


by John A. Schnit l 


| careful survey made late in 1968, 85 


per cent of the farmers 


favored limit- 


= | ing farm benefits. City people are | 
nearly unanimous in objecting to | 
the big budget drain for farm pro- 


grams when other priority needs — 


‘beg for funds. Most important, ad- 
-vocates of farm-program reform in 


ithe House of Representatives and | 
i the Poor People’s Lobby have skill- 
_and symbols, if one is to unc 


fully contrasted giant federal pay- 


es and weary of agricultural pol- 
_tomouth budget granted federal | 
food programs by Southern-domi-— 


There is ample reason for both 

ude Farm voters are notorious- 

d to please, and farm-policy 

s are seldom. stimulating. Yet 

ed for agricultural policy will 

simply because frustrat- 

ticians wish it. Advanced 

ec hnology on the farm assures plen- 

food for consumers. It also re- 

s stable prices, and there are 

oo many farmers to arrange such | 
-without federal aa 


a of. e react- 
E De million-dollar Po 


nated 
both houses of Congress, despite evi- 


ments to a few farms with the hand- 


Agriculture Committees in 


dence of widespread malnutrition. 
| Congressman Paul Findley (R., Ill.) 


_has reported to the House that the | 
and wheat areas with the t 
largest number of big farm payments | 
i were doing least about hunger and | » hoy 
spawned two competing tat 
measures of farm parity. ~ 


| cotton 


hen 
oe 


| malnutrition. Finally, a study pre- 
pared last year at the request of 


President Johnson has destroyed the | 
claim of the agricultural establish- 
sensible notion: 
prices should increase in 

inevitably accompany a ceiling on the general price level; thi: 
| maintain the farmer’s _ -pu 
million per year are now anticipated 

| by those who favor payment reform, 


ment in both political parties that 
surpluses and economic chaos would 


farm benefits. Budget savings of $e 50 


and the savings could be doubled if 
the payment ceiling were set at 


$10,000 instead of the $20,000 that | 
-anteed 100 percent parit 
| 1969 (instead of the pres 


was proposed. 
Those members of the Congress 
vho opposed. the ceiling on farm 
laimed that such | a plan. 
be administered, that it was | 


5 | unworkable and unfair, and 
would not save money. I 


for the public, none of 
lieved any more, at least 
House of sii icine 


Parity pany Pari 


It helps to know some of th 


the need for change in fai 


grams. Parity, price supports, 
rect payments are the key v 

Parity has been the battl 
farmers since the 1920s. Pu 


"cussion of farm Lapel ho 


ay aie! originated x 


akat fari 


ie parity-price system has re 
account for recent rapid. 4 


productivity. If farmers ` 


percent of parity) owh 
cotton prices wo 
about 50. pe i 





ould 1960, 


parity- price aoe trine is ieee : 
owning and storing the $9 billion 


Ighough not quite pead 


every grain- “and butter-storage | 


"structure in the United States was | 


-© farm surplus reached $1 billion in 


A recent Department of Agri- 
re study showed that a half mil- 
of the biggest farmers producing 
hirds of our farm products are 
eting this standard, at least on the 
erage if not on every farm every 
r. Net incomes on the largest 
ms, thanks partly to big payments, 
generally far above parity; rapid 
price escalation as farms are en- 
dis a clear sign of this. In con- 
“the smallest and poorest two 
on farms could not earn parity 
aes on the farm even if market 
es were doubled or tripled. 


hat, P farm prices so oie 
price ceilings and consumer 
subsidies were applied. After 
r, the farm bloc in Congress 
eded for a time in maintaining 
gh wartime prices under peace- 

e conditions, even though agri- 
ral prices around the world 


declining as Europe recovered | 


egan producing again. The re- 
were predictable. By the late 
high market-price guarantees 


fhearted production control | 


reating huge surpluses. More 
: farmers were ne their 


i shows that the largest 5 
sugarcane 
63 and 41 percent respectively of all 
the direct benefits from those pro- 


1961. “How to let go of the bear's 


tail’ became the principal preoccu- 


- pation of reform-minded farm ofh- 
cials and economists. 


The answer was a system of. direct 


| payments to farmers in place of high 
operating any aher small mo : 
_ payments 
ment of farm-policy 


price supports. In 
became 


the early 1 960s, 
the key instru- 
reform, cushion- 
an abrupt shift 


filled. The annual cost of ceed 
| 


ing the impact of 


from high to lower price guarantees | 
| for wheat and cotton, and pr oviding | 
farmers the cash incentives required 
to reduce acreages and limit farm 
| output. Big farmers, who had prof- 


ited handsomely from high market- 
price guarantees in the 1950s, be- | 
came identified in the 1960s as the 
recipients of huge government 


checks. The stage was set for the | 


present struggle to reduce the size of 
those checks. 


Recent developments in farming | 


have also helped to focus public at- 


tention on farm-program benefits. 
When farm programs were intro- 
| duced in 1933, there were 
farms in the United States. 
were huge holdings, but most were 
small, one-ftamily enterprises. Bene- | 
DA were geared to production, and 
| so farm aid was spread fairly evenly. | 
| By 1968, more than half of those 
farms had disappeared. Today there 
[are 3 million farms, but 2 
of them ; 
| dential, or hobby farms. One million | 
| top farmers produce nearly all of the 


7 million 
A few 


are small, part-time, resi- 


farm products marketed, and they 


get most a the money spent on farm of $25,000 or more in the Cong 


A new study just pub- sional Record this year, the list fr 


lished the Joint Economic Com- | 


mittee of Congress, for example, 


and cotton growers get 


grams. The largest one percent of 
cotton growers in California and 
Mississippi get 25 j percent of all the 
direct federal benefits i in those states, 


| Under such circumstances, public 


Mr. Schnittker speaks from his a 


s ` | experience as: ‘Underse a 


not going to the traditional ` 
can farm, still piany a one-f 
enterprise. Instead, they help ens 
financial security for such w 
heeled enterprises as the J. G. Bo 
well Company of King’s Coun 
California, which collected dir 
farm payments of $3 million in 1 
and $4.1 million in 1967. The B 
well Company is a multimillio 
dollar diversified cotton operation 
with good connections in Washin 
ton. Senators and congressmen al 
not excluded from farming, nor 
they always disqualify themselv 
when the Congress votes on big far 
payments. Family interests of: Se 
tor James Eastland of Mississ 
(the Eastland Plantation, Inc., an 
H. C. Eastland) collected payme 
totaling $142 ,078 in 1968, down 
$189,050 in 1967. In October, 19€ 
Senator Eastland voted against the 
payment ceiling which would ha 
cut the Eastland farm payments 
$60,000, or $20,000 on each of t 
farms. Campbell Farming — ot 
Horn County, Montana, often cite 
as the model of a modern whea 
farming operation, got $162,897 
1968. Garst Farms, run by Rosy 
Garst, the international seed-cor 
figure and one-time host in Iowa to 
Premier Khrushchev, got $70,923 in 
1966, but only $45,212 in 1968. 
Nearly two and a half millio 


farmers get federal payments, but 
only 10,000 farmers get over $20,000 


million per year. Most of the big payment 


go to cotton farmers in Calif 
Texas, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Arizona, When Congressman 
ley placed the names of all recipi 


the five biggest cotton states fil 


| twenty-one pages. Five leading 
percent of | 


states required only four pages. C 
centration of federal payments ir 
few cotton states makes them re 
ripe for reform, although sug 
wool, with powerful politica 
port, are also involved. | 

Late this spring, el 
House of Representatives vot 
ae 000° Seta ie on farm: pi 





“The Senate 


ote. a ceiling this summer, if 
senators and the leadership 
1¢ initiative. If the Senate fails, 


rm program is reviewed in 


e > White House does not seem 
have learned anything from Presi- 
ent Johnson’s 1968 experience in 
is matter. When the House voted 
ayment ceiling last year despite 
se Administration opposition, 
dent Johnson began to have sec- 
thoughts about supporting his 
farm bill, which continued the 
asingly vulnerable big pay- 
ants in a year when most budgets 
ere being cut. Official embarrass- 
nt mounted after the Poor Peo- 
“March when the Administra- 


| Previous opposition | to the ceiling 
rested on the argument that big pay- | 
| 


| ments are needed to prevent too, 
much corn and wheat production. 


| This spurious claim had a meg 
tion may have to wait until 


validity in the 1961-1964 period of 


heavy surplus removal, but it has | 
| none in 1969 when grain surpluses _ 
are down. The Department of Agri- 
culture simply did not know the dis- | 


tribution of payments by size of farm 


until around 1965. Acting on faulty | 


information, 


Department officials 


took an early stand against a payment | 
ceiling, and never found a way to- 
change their position. Now we know | 
that only 2 percent of all feed grains | 
and 4 percent of all wheat would be 
affected by a $20,000 limit. Even a! 
$5000 ceiling would not materially 
_affect the stability of the feed-grain 
| economy. 


nws expected assault on hunger | 
third of the crop is grown on some 


1 before the tax sur charge, the $6 
. budget retrenchment, 
gher Vietnam spending. When the 


and | 


Cotton is more concentrated; one 


5,000 big farms (out of more than 


half a million cotton farms) which 


nate-House conferees on the farm | 


ill 
mendments, last years official 
Nhite House strategy was designed 
o get the conference report stalled 
or rejected, so that the entire farm 
issue would have to be reviewed in 
1969. That failed in a parliamentary 
maneuver designed without the 
resident's knowledge by the Ad- 
inistration’s own lobbyists. After 
President Johnson reluctantly 
ned the farm bill and directed 
Department of Agriculture to 

: effect of a payment limita- 

on on programs which require 
voluntary diversion of productive 


“hat study was conducted in the 
urtment of Agriculture and be- 
public after President Johnson | 

fice. Its findings flatly contra- 
licted the principal argument the 
Administration and farm congress- 
n had made in recent years: that 
rent limits would destroy the | 
duction-control programs 
ould lead to new farm surpluses. 


dropped the payment-limiting | 


would be affected by a $20,000 ceil- 
ing. Legislative leaders who had in- 


| sisted that a payment ceiling would 
| cause a grain surplus, now said it 


would cause a cotton shortage, an 
argument so symmetrical it seemed 


| plausible. Senator Holland said last 
-year that the prospect of lower pay- 


ments m 


A ra tcaccacnannmanuneremarer defini ansehen teh nie A rien tant tnd or yin nr pata usa sean Rahat RNNat pe ad Satta 


and | | 


The study also documented the po- 


tential budget savings 


associated | 


ith a payment ceiling. All this, even - 


notential budget savings, seems | 
’ to direct the Congress toward a par- 


been In on the new Ad- 


ocates of unlimited pay- 


eft without ‘any. 


| ments. Budget savings are the best . 


sen- | e A that test the $20,000. cae T 


ade “it appear very unlikely 
that such producers could continue | 
to supply the mills with low priced 
cotton. This is a proposition 
that ought to be tested: if American | 
cotton growers cannot compete on 
even terms in world fiber markets 
without unconscionably high federal | 


| payments, it is not too early to dis- 


cover it. Major changes in addition 
to a payment ceiling are required in 
the cotton program. The most im- 
portant is to remove a provision of 
the 1965 act which ingeniously ex- 
empted cotton from any future pay- 
ment ceiling. This must be repealed 
before the ceiling can be effective 
for the crop and the areas with most | 
of the huge payments. 
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What to do 


No firm principles have emerged 


ticular maximum level for farm pay- 


Nauen aaan aana aana aana amanan ane na a aa apan aee 


$10, 000 per farm, in orde 
more money. 


ity as s long as top pannan: i 
forced below those levels. Inevi 
the maximum payment level wi 
set somewhat arbitrarily: a $20 
limit will save $200 to $300 milli 
year; a maximum of $5000 per 


| or $10,000 per farm would save 


million or more. If farms are al 
to split up to circumvent the 
policy, however, some of ‘these 
ings will be lost. This will 
watching; Congress should ‘giv 
Department of Agriculture fir 
rections against farm splitting. 

These reforms will not silenc 
sharpest critics of farm prog 
who have never accepted the pi 
of limiting farm production to sta 
ize prices “while anyone anywhe 
hungry. So long as the agricu 
economy remains inherently 
stable, with too many produce 
combine effectively to set thei 
prices the way industrial com 
do, the opponents of any fart 
bilization effort will probabl 
disappointed. We need a farm ] 
as well as a responsive fiscal ] 
and a compassionate food polic 
a sensible farm policy does nol 
quire giant payments. 

Farm payments and food 
grams will inevitably be pair 
in the coming debate, althougt 
ing big payments will not au 
cally ensure more food for the 
The public can’t help seeing 
irony in Congress’ tight-fiste 
preach to hunger, in contrast 
open-handed financing of farm 
erams. Budget pressures alone 
to encourage the Administrati 
sense its interest in this mat 
principle does not, although W 
House help may never mater 
given Mr. Nixon’s dependen 
the South. Political advantage 
assured for those members wl 
drive farm-payment reform th 
the Congress. Big payments lack 
legitimacy in real program `o 
tives. It is right, therefore, t 
them. Only the most twisted se 
priorities will let us continue 
millions every year to a fe 
farms while we procrastinate 
ghetto reconstruction, D 
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QUST Waste 


H ‘ive men who hardly knew each other 
ound themselves accused, tried, 
ıd, in the case of four, convicted 
onspiracy. What does this say 
pout the judicial process in America? 


rhen indictments were returned 

against Dr. Spock and four others 

for conspiring to counsel, aid, and 

abet violations of the Universal 

Military Training and Service Act, 

wspapers predicted a trial that would make 

il and legal history. Headlines gave it advance 
illing. asa spectacular: “SPOCK TRIAL MAY BE THRILL- 
Vashington Post), “A LANDMARK CASE OF CON- 
VAND THE LAW” (Life magazine), “CHALLENGE 
THE DRAFT” (New York Times). It would provide, 
editorial writers said, the forum for a court chal- 
o the. legality of the Vietnam War and hence 

e draft, a crucial test case to explore and 
e the permissible limits of dissent guaranteed 
n o The Eyes of the 


between the’ “United States government a some 
f its most distinguished critics. 
The defendants themselves, some of whom had 
vely sought prosecution for the purpose of test- 
ië. legality of the war and of the draft, also 
inticipated a serious adjudication of these issues. 
“Pd be delighted if the government would prose- 
ute me!” Dr. Spock had said. Asked in the course 
the trial what he had had in mind, he replied, 
reant that if the government chose to prosecute 
ie, I would be glad to have this opportunity to 
prove that we were right.” 
Perhaps it was ingenuous of the defendants to 
elieve that the government would permit them 
-put its fundamental policies on trial; if so, this 
a naivete shared by a sizable section of the press. 
a way never anticipated by the protag- 
the 7 prosecution, did « serve a public interest. 


the 3 issues the’ de- -< in Con; 


unpleasant truths about the nature of poli 
prosecutions, and helped to dispel some illusio 
persistently clung to by dissenters iano 
ages, about the efficacy of the courtroom. 
forum for the exposition of ideas. Galileo, Join 
Arc, Thoreau, Bertrand Russell, Sacco and V 
zetti, Tom Mooney are remembered more for th 
post-trial comments from jail, at the stake, © 
route thereto, than for any ringing pronounceme 
quoted by the press in reporting their trials. 

In the course first of seeking to discover 
reasons why the government chose to indic 
Spock and the others at this particular tim 
later attending the trial in Boston, at whic 
of them were found guilty of criminal con 
I began to see the whole pr oceedings of a po 
trial in terms of an elaborate theatrical produc 
The staging—the courtroom setting with all 
lowed panoply of Anglo-American justice—is c 
fully designed to create the illusion of meticulo 
fairness. Ate not the defendant's rights fully . 
tected every inch of the way? “Clothed in t 
presumption of innocence,” as the lawbooks sa 
he comes on with counsel of his choice, and. 
the right to cross-examine witnesses against him 
be tried by a jury of his peers sworn to consi 
the evidence impartially and to acquit him. un 
guilt is proved beyond a reasonable doubt: 

Yet in reality the presumption of innocence 
chilly and threadbare piece of costumery, and 
reasonable doubt a bit of scenery soon moved « 
by the stagehands. | 

For the prosecutor has what film folk call ‘ 
tive control,” as producer, scenario writer, 
casting director. He puts the package t 
(alter consultation: 3 with his backers, or -p 





liagrams the action ict foal al which laws 
asm and what oe to be eee for the law 


sorderly a Or conspiracy | to commit tres- 
ss and disorderly conduct? Or shall it be viola- 
on of the Espionage Act of 1917, which makes 
illegal to interfere with recruitment and enlist- 
ent into the armed forces? 
$ for who shall be cast in the leading role as 
endant, the choice is vast, for (as I discovered 
ing the Boston trial) a successful prosecution 
“be brought under one or another of these laws 
inst just about anybody who has expressed 
self against the war by participating in a 
monstration, signing a statement in favor of 
ft resistance, or even attending a public meet- 
g at which the speakers advocated draft resistance. 


he Accusation 


All the defendants first learned they had been in- 
icted from the press. The Justice Department, with 
fine flourish of incivility, hand-delivered its re- 
eases to the media and then mailed the indict- 
ents to the defendants’ homes. 

Thus Marcus Raskin, co-director of the Institute 
r Policy Studies, got a phone call at his office 

Washington from a UPI man: “We wondered 

you would care to make a comment?” 

A comment on what?” 

“On the indictment.” 

“What indictment?” 

Well—it says here—let’s see—you’ve been in- 

ed along with Dr. Spock; Reverend William 
ane Coffin, Jr., chaplain of Yale University; 
itchell Goodman, a New York writer; and 


ichael Ferber, a twenty-three-year-old Harvard 


graduate student, for ‘a continuing conspiracy to 
, abet, and counsel violations ol the Selective 
ice law. 
ou’ve got to be kidding!” 
dso it was with three of the others. No 
ated. courier double-knocked on their doors 


t 53 


open up in the name e of Ramsey 


-and the Ne 


“But Dr. Spock had been out alll di on variou: 
errands and could not be reached by telephone. 
Coming home in the afternoon on the subway he- 
saw a headline over his seatmate’s shoulder: — 
“SPOCK INDICTED.” “I was dying to read it, but the | 
man kept twitching it away just out of my sight. | 
I felt like saying to him, ‘But that’s me! I want. 
to see what I've been indicted for! ” 

Michael Ferber, who grades English papers E: 
Harvard University, sat down to correct his indict- 
ment when it arrived. Offended by the redundan- 
cies (“combine, conspire, confederate, and agree”), 
the split infinitives (“to unlawfully, knowingly, and- 
willfully counsel, aid, and abet”), the misspelling. 
of “fabricoid” (spelled with a “K” in his diction: 
ary), and the word ‘co-conspirator,’ which he- 
could not find in any dictionary, he gave the docu. 
ment a C-, and wrote in the margin, “You should 
do better. See me”—which they eventually did. 

The indictment, returned by a federal grand jury 
in Boston on January 5, 1968, charges that the- 
conspired “with each other, and with diverse other 
persons, some known and others unknown to the 
Grand Jury,” to counsel, aid, and abet violations 
of the Selective Service law and to hinder admir 
tration of the draft. In addition, the elder four ; 
charged with conspiring to “sponsor and support: 
nation-wide program of resistance” to the draft. . 

It cites a number of “overt acts” committed in 
furtherance of the conspiracy: 

In August, 1967, Coffin and Spock “distributed 
and caused to be distributed... a statement 
entitled ‘A Call to Resist Illegitimate Authority.’ ” 

On October 2, 1967, Cofin, Goodman, Raskin, 
and Spock “held a press conference” at the New 
York Hilton Hotel. 

On October 16, 1967, Michael Ferber and wil- 
lam Sloane Coffin, Jr., addressed a meeting in the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, at which Cof- 
fin accepted draft cards turned in by Selectiv 
Service registrants. 

On Gane 20, 1967, Coffin spoke at a demaik. 
stration outside the Justice Department, after- 
which he, Raskin, Spock, and Goodman entered the . 
Justice Department and together with other “co- 
conspirators abandoned a fabricoid briefcase” con- © 
taining draft cards collected at various demonstra- : 
tions throughout the United States. 

How did these five wind up as accused con- 
spirators? They hardly knew each other. Dr. Spock 
and Mr. Cofin had met glancingly on speaker: 
platforms; Michael Ferber had once exchanged 
few words with Cofin in a church but had neve 
spoken to any of the others. Four of them (Spo 
Coffin, Raskin, and Goodman) had some months 
before participated in an eleven-man delegation 
to the Department of Justice; but in. their shined liv 


a this brief encounter hardly constituti 





: "Ase on map ane Gallup a On ne sig- 
al, from wilet source, , do you P Dr. o for 


ve a 
he tangled chain of events that led to the in- 
ctments. originated, 1 learned, in the flag-draped 


October 26, aes in the aftermath of Stop 
ie “Draft Week demonstrations, Hershey dashed 
f a letter to the 4081 local draft boards recom- 

sending that the delinquency provisions of the 
ective Service regulations be invoked against 
demonstrators. He advised the boards that 
isguided registrants” who participate in “illegal 
nonstrations,” who interfere with recruiting or 
erwise violate provisions of the Selective Service 
t, should forthwith be declared delinquent, re- 
assified 1-A, and subjected to immediate induc- 
Deferments are only given when they serve 
ational interest,” ‘ he wrote. 


s obvious that any action that violates the Military 

tive Service Act or the Regulations, or the related 

ses cannot be in the National interest. It follows 

hat those who violate them should be denied defer- 
“ment in the National interest. It also follows that 
-illegal activity which interferes with recruiting or 
causes refusal of duty in the military or naval forces 
could not by any stretch of the imagination be con- 
strued as being in support of the National interest. 


Twisting the knife, Hershey said that the de- 
linquency procedure should be applied to all 
registrants up to thirty-five years of age, and that 
egistrants in class yF or 1-Y found to be delin- 

should “again be ordered to report for 
physical examination to ascertain whether they 
may be acceptable in the light of current circum- 
stances.” 

The effect of Hershey's letter was to invest the 
local draft boards with the powers of prosecutor, 

dge, and executioner over the registrants in their 

isdiction. If it decided that a registrant's activi- 
were “illegal” or “not in the national interest,” 


oard could then proceed to mete out. t swift l 


tem. = ` And ina 


students (who are pecially oe frou 
draft by act of Congress); members of Stuc 

for a Democratic Society, an organization ‘they 
deemed to be “not in the national interest” ; and 
in one case a totally disabled paraplegic, who a 
peared in a wheelchair at the Oakland inductio 
center for his physical examination. i 

This use of the draft as a bludgeon to e 
opposition to the war triggered the widest outcr 
that had yet been heard against Hershey's admii 
istration of the Selective Service system. a 

The letter was angrily denounced by the Ne 
York Times, the American Association of Univer 
sity Professors, the National Students Association ; 
and then Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas, who 
said that General Hershey was “a law unto himse 
and responds only to his own conversation.” TI 
ACLU and the National Council of Churches file 
suit on behalf of six war protesters who had. bee 
reclassified 1-A pursuant to the Hershey le 
Kingman Brewster, Jr., president of Yale Univ 
ty, called it “an absolutely outrageous usurpa 
of power,” and several colleges and universitie 
nounced they would ban army recruiters from. 
cam puses until the directive was revoked. Gi 
Hershey, now fighting a rearguard action, ‘sa 
this was “so much hocus-pocus,” and told ul 
Times: “The letter is only an opinion, bec ause 
don’t have any power to direct local boards.” H 
added plaintively, “Under the First Amendmer 
which they treasure so highly, I have just as mu 
right as they do to state my opinion.’ 

At this point the Justice Department move 
to pour oil on these troubled waters. On Dec 
g, a highly publicized joint statement was relea 
over the signatures of Attorney General Rams 
Clark and General Hershey announcing form: 
of a special unit in the Criminal Division, u 
the direction of John Van de Kamp, to speec 
investigations and prosecutions of violations of th 
Selective Service Act and “related statutes’ (fo 
which read the Espionage Act of 1917), wi 
special attention to violations of the ` ‘counsel, aid 
or abet” provisions and the “obstruction of recru 
ing” provisions. 

There is something for everybody in the mem 
randum. It upholds General Hershey's policy. 
declaring delinquent, reclassifying, and subject 
to immediate induction registrants who fail to ha 
their draft cards in their possession, fail to repi 
for examination, or give false information. It pron 
ises to prosecute the reclassified registrant who. 1 
fuses induction. It calls upon local law-enforceme 
officials throughout the country to “prosect 
vigorously violations of local laws which may o 
in demonstrations against the Selective Servi 
} curiously ambiguous para 

irs of Toge presid 





1 protest activities, whether directed to the draft 
or other national issues, do not subj ject registrants to 
acceleration. . . . The lawful exercise of rights of 
free expression and peaceful assembly have incurred 
ind will incur no penalty or other adverse action. 

hese rights are guaranteed by the Constitution. 
‘They are vital to the preservation of free institutions, 
which our men in Vietnam are fighting to protect. 


he answer given to me by John Van de Kamp ~ 


vas unexpectedly frank. He said: “The prosecution 
ame about as a result of our flap with Hershey 
bout his October 26 letter to the draft boards. 
The prosecution of these five was thought to be a 
ood way out—it was done to provide a graceful 
iy out for General Hershey.” The reason they 
e singled out, said Mr. Van de Kamp, was that 
ause of “their names and personalities” the 
vernment managed to subpoena a large amount 
“television newsreel footage of these five. “We 
youldn’t have indicted them except for the fact 
ere was so much evidence available on film. They 
ade no great secret about what they were doing.” 
It all seemed so breathtakingly simple and 
‘ter-of-fact, the way Mr. Van de Kamp told it. 
one believed him literally, one would have to 
fer that Dr. Spock and the others were offered 
in unabashed response to political pressures, as 
sacrifice to assuage the feelings of an irascible 
d man who had just been publicly rebuked by 
he Department of Justice for overstepping his 
ithority and becoming an embarrassment to the 
iministration. And backing up General Hershey, 
at strange permanent fixture in the Washington 
cene, were his many friends in Congress, demand- 
x, as did Representative Edward Hebert of 
yuisiana, “Let's forget the First Amendment. 
en is the Justice Department going to get hep 
d do something to eliminate this rat-infested 
u? At least the effort can be made.” While ap- 
sing these strident and bothersome voices of the 
ight, the prosecution would also serve as a 
ointed warning to the respectable dissenters who 
beginning to be seen on television marching 
peace, along with the longhairs—all those sub- 
ban housewives pushing prams, those well- 
oomed executives in their thirties, those haunt- 
despairing parents of draft-age sons—to stay 
the streets, away from meetings, and above all 
<eep out of range of the TV cameras. 
an Van de Kamp, who was formerly U.S. At- 
y in Los Angeles, did not conform to my 
mceived idea of a person engaged in this line 
ork. I suppose I was expecting. ; a Stone-faced, 
minded bully of -t ae 7 


ed in these pages with a 


with the “image” of the nities Department. F 

must have reached maturity about the time that that 
word was appropriated by press agents to mean 
not so much a true likeness as a desirable repre- 
sentation. He let slip the fact that he reads the . 
New York Review of Books (although later, after. 
listening to the government's evidence in the tria 

it oceurred to me that this may be in the cours 

of official duty). He told me that he is a bit too 
old, at thirty-five, to be a Spock-raised baby, and 
that being single, he had never read Baby and 
Child Care before he became involved in the prose- 
cution of Dr. Spock. He read it after the indictment- 
was issued and thought it very good. : 

“The case came to the attention of the Justice 
Department when the delegation turned in the. 
draft cards here on October 20,” he said. “But the 
activities of the defendants were known of before; 
the FBI, as a general security precaution, had kept 
them under surveillance. October 20 was significant 
—the plans for that day had been announced 
before, in press conferences; then they appeared 
here, and a lot of that was on film, too. My unit 
got the evidence together and commenced work- 
ing on the case on December 11, and I worked ll 
through the Christmas vacation on it.” 

He went on to explain that “draft activities have 
changed drastically in the past few months. We 
didn’t have this situation in May, 1967. We're tr 
ing to get those who oppose the war to use legal 
political avenues to express themselves—for in- 
stance, they could support McCarthy, or Kennedi 
These five were justifying their activity on the 
basis they had no other recourse, which isn’t so. 
The case was not brought up to buoy the hopes 
of servicemen in Vietnam, but to set guidelines. for 
action within a legal framework.” 

Van de Kamp maintained that the White House _ 
had no part in the decision to prosecute the five, 
and was not even informed of it until the day 
the indictments were returned. The way he tells- 


it, George Christian, White House press officer, > 


called up the Department of Justice in a routine 
way that afternoon to inquire if there was “any- 
thing new,” and was told, “Oh, yes! Weve just 
indicted Dr. Spock and four others for conspiracy.’ 


(An eminent and knowledgeable federal judge n 


told me later he thinks Mr. Van de Kamp must 
be either lying or misinformed about this, and he 
repeated the rude story about LBJ saying “I don't- 
want nobody on my staff unless I got his pecker 
in my pocket.” In Johnson’s Administration, saic 
the judge, one would not indict Dr. Spock without 


Jessica Mitford of the English Mitfords was last repre See a 


en adapted from her new book, The Trial of oS 
ves in September by Alfred A 





a report on the aftereffects of her : 
5 best-selling | exposé, The American Way of Death. This - 


n lting the President.) According to Van 


mp, even General Hershey was told only the 
re the indictment—“That is, we specified 
d of indictments, but we didn’t tell him 
ames of the defendants.” 

Ir. Van de Kamp, for one, does not want the 
overnment cast in a repressive image. I asked 
rhether he anticipated a lot of additional prose- 
utions. “There are lots of cases under investiga- 
ion,” he said, “and we're trying to get the Bureau 
Justice Departmentese for the FBI] to get what 
ve need. Counseling on the draft takes several 
orms: The Quakers are entirely legitimate; they 

sically provide a counseling service on the draft 

v. But other counseling services are proliferating, 

rging that draftees resist the law, whereas the 

Quakers are trying. to operate within the framework 
of the law? 

Ben Seaver, a leading California Quaker 

th whom I later discussed this, was most indig- 

lant to hear this milquetoast interpretation of their 

ities. “* We have circulated tar eon ‘aid and 


in conscience refuses to cooperate with Selective 
Service. But this isn’t the first time the government 
thas pushed the Friends aside when it comes to 
osecuting; they just don’t want to tangle with us.’ 

Nhat of public reaction to the prosecution? “I 


ot a lot of letters from mothers protesting Spock's 
4indictment—hundreds of them wrote. They said, 
How can you do this to this great man who has 


levoted his life to humanity? ” Van de Kamp’s 
iswer to the mothers’ question was contained in 
letter that said in part: “It would not be 
roper for the Department of Justice to comment 
out a pending case. I can assure you that this 
tment is dedicated to the protection of the 
i] exercise of a of free expression and 
peaceable . assembly . d 
I asked about newspaper reaction, and men- 
tioned that I had seen long and thoughtful articles 
‘in Life, Look, and the New York Times Magazine 
‘that had seemed to champion the defendants’ 
: cause, characterizing them as patriots and men of 


~ conscience rather than criminals, but Mr. Van de 


Kamp dismissed those as “puff pieces for Spock 
n and Coffin.” On the whole, he said, the press had 
welcomed the indictments: “Ninety-five percent 
of the editorials say it’s about time there was a 
confrontation. I was pleased, as I was very much 
concerned that this might be considered a repeti- 
tion of the Palmer Raids of the 1920s” (in which 
_ many thousands were arbitrarily imprisoned or de- 
< ported because of suspected radical beliefs) . 

© Why were the defendants accused of conspir- 


i acy, I asked, instead of simply “counseling, aid- 


ing, and abetting’? “For good reasons, but I can t 
answer that,” said Mr. Van de Kamp mysteriously. 
me clear to you i at the tri | 


Conspiracy 


It is serious reflection on America that this worn-ou 
piece of tyranny, this drag-net for compassing the im- 
prisonment and death of men whom the ruling class: 
does not like, should find a home in our country. 
—Clarence Darrov 


The law of conspiracy is so irrational, its implic 
tions so far removed from ordinary human expel 
ence or modes of thought, that like the Theory « 
Relativity it escapes just beyond the boundaries « 
the mind. One can dimly understand it while a 
expert is explaining it, but minutes later it is not 
easy to tell it back. 

This elusive quality of conspiracy as a legal: á co 
cept contributes to its deadliness as a prosecutor 
tool and compounds the difficulties of defending 
against it. It is hard to find an antidote for- 
poison you cannot identify. o 

The experts themselves have trouble with 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson calle 
conspiracy “that elastic, sprawling and pervasit 
offense . . . so vague that it almost defies defir 
tion.” A legal text writer puts it less elegantly: “ 1 
the long category of crimes there is none. mo: 
dificult to confine within the boundaries of defi 
tive statement than conspiracy.” An English autho: 
remarks mourntully: “No intelligible definition o 
‘conspiracy’ has yet been established.” The 1 
makers brazen it out by simply defining the crime 
terms of itself. For example, the California Pen 
Code reads: “Conspiracy defined: If two or mo 
persons conspire to commit any crime...” 

A conspiracy, then, is a conspiracy. D 

The origin of the conspiracy doctrine is to 
found in the murky past of English medieval h 
tory, in a series of statutes dating from the reign. 
Edward I. Ironically, these early statutes were 
tended to protect individual rights; specifically. 
prevent false and malicious prosecutions. TI 
was a built-in safeguard: people accused of bringi 
false accusations could be prosecuted for conspira 
only after the person wrongfully accused had be 
exonerated in a court of law. | 

Three centuries later, the notorious Court of 
Star Chamber stood this idea on its head, wher 
remains today. In 1611 the Star Chamber decla 
that the essence of the crime of conspiracy lies 
the agreement—not in a crime committed, but. 
the planning of a crime. — 

Thus conspiracy law relieves the prosecutor | 
the necessity of proving any actual wrongdoing: b 
the defendant. As Clarence Darrow put it, ifa b 


steals candy, he has committed a misdemeanor 


two boys plan to steal candy but don’t do it, th 
are guilty of conspiracy, a felony. 


A _ Because of this € ctraordinary feature, € 





on organizers, radicals, political dis- 
s, opponents of governmental policies, and 
er troublesome individuals who could not other- 
e be put behind bars. 
n America, it was first used in 1806 against labor 
the famous Philadelphia Cordwainers case, in 
hich the court ruled that a strike (an agreement 
of journeymen shoemakers to “withhold their 
abor” from their masters) with the object of secur- 
ing an increase in wages was a criminal conspiracy. 
he point is that for one man, or even several, to 
ithhold their labor would not have been a crime. 
he crime lay in ine agreement of a group to do so. 
(When, in 1821, a group of journeymen sought to 
rn the tables and convict the employers for com- 
ining to depress wages, the court held it was not 
criminal because the employers had combined to 
esist the oppression of the journeymen! “When 
e object to be attained is meritorious, combina- 
on is not conspiracy,” the court explained.) Until 
mcerted labor activities were legalized more than 
“hundred years later, during the New Deal, 
nspiracy was used again and again as a convenient 
id effective weapon for the suppression of 
bor unions. 
conspiracy had a great revival in the days of 
nator Joseph McCarthy’s ascendancy. In 1948, it 
_ Invoked against leaders of the Communist 
rty, who were charged under the Smith Act with 
conspiring to advocate” the overthrow of the U.S. 
vernment by force and violence. Here we are 
ro steps away from the crime itself. The defend- 
nts were not charged with committing acts of 
iolence (except possibly against the English lan- 
uage, their use of which was called “Aesopian” 
yy the prosecutor), or even advocating force and 
iolence. A mild and peaceful lot by today’s stan- 
rds, they were convicted, each and all, with 
onotonous regularity, by jury after jury, of con- 
iring to advocate the violent overthrow of the 
overnment at some unnamed time in the future. 
entually most of the convictions were reversed 
y courts of appeal or the U.S. Supreme Court, 
t the reversals were all based on technicalities; 
e basic conspiracy doctrine was left undisturbed 
¿the Court's rulings. 
The Rosenbergs went to their deaths, and Morton 
Sobell was sentenced to prison for thirty years, not, 
s is popularly supposed, for espionage, but for 
onspiracy to commit espionage, the government 
ving no proof that they actually transmitted 
ymic secrets to the Russians. The record in the 
senberg-Sobell case has never been reviewed by 
J.S. Supreme Court. 
o. the layman, the i characteristics of 


that ie conspiracy meee not be secre è 


carried out in full and open “public view. Op 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary defines conspire as ‘ 
combine privily,” and quotes Lord Clarendon - a 
saying, “In all conspiracies there must be great 
secrecy.” But the law does not take account of the 
customary meanings of words. Although all of the : 
acts charged against the Boston defendants we 
carried out in a blaze of publicity (and the gove 
ment never suggested otherwise), the prosecutot 
argued and the judge ruled that this was no defense. 
to the conspiracy charge. l 
The fact that the defendants were largely un 
acquainted with each other was, I was told, irrele-. 
vant. It is not necessary that the accused know | 
each other, or know the names of unindicted mem- 
bers of the conspiracy, nor do they ever have to 
have corresponded or conferred to formulate thei 
plans. | 
As Mr. Van de Kamp predicted, the reasons why. 
the government found it highly advantageous ` ‘to 
indict the five defendants for conspiracy, rather. 
than for the “substantive acts” of “counseling, aid- 
ing, and abetting” the violation of the draft law, 
did become clear at the trial. 


n the trial of a conspiracy case many of the 
procedur al safeguards available to the defend- 
ant in an ordinary criminal case are su 
pended. From Van de Kamp and others, 
learned about some of the exceptional rules 
that apply to conspiracy cases only, which make 
conspiracy such a handy charge to use in political 
cases: 7 
Each member of a conspiracy becomes liable for 
the statements and actions of every other member, 
whether or not he has ever met the other members, 
whether or not he is aware of what they said and 
did. Only Ferber and Coffin were present at the 
Arlington Street Church ceremony at which drat 
cards were turned in, but the other three defendants’ 
were equally liable for everything that went on - 
even though they were unaware of this rally until 
they read about it in the indictment. | 
Anybody who commits an act intentionally to: 
further the objectives of the conspiracy becomes a 
member of the conspiracy. It is the position of the 
Department of Justice that this could include, for 
example, all 28,000 signers of “A Call to Resist 
INegitimate Authority,” all who voiced support at 
rallies where the defendants spoke, even newsmen. 
who reported their speeches sympathetically. Fur- 
thermore, the hearsay statements of any one of these. 
persons, whether or not he had been indicted. asa 
conspirator, could be used as evidence against all 
of the others. : 


Accusations of crime are normally oe acces to be 
: specific as. to. fime and place. Jn: . 








ude. The sprawling indictment against the five, 
xi mple, gives the date of the crime as “From 
r about August 1, 1967, and continuously 
eafter up to and including the date of the re- 
n of this indictment,’ January 5, 1968. Yet 
August 1, it turned out, was an arbitrarily selected 
date, for all of the defendants had been engaged 
in the very activities for which they were later 
indicted for months or years before August. Noth- 
ig in their lives changed on that magic date. 
ugust happened to be the month when “A Call 
» Resist Illegitimate Authority” was first being 
rculated, and thereafter came the press confer- 
ences, rallies, and so on at which some of the de- 
‘ndants happened to be together. 
“Likewise as to place. The indictment, girdling 
the globe, alleges the crime to have been com- 
mitted in “the District of Massachusetts, the South- 
; District of New York, the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere” (emphasis added). 
` This leads to another handy conspiracy exc eption 
K ermits the government to pick the place of 
- trial. Ordinarily, under the Sixth Amendment, 
an accused has the right to be tried in the state and 
-district where the crime was committed. But in a 
conspiracy case the prosecutor can choose the place 
for the trial from among any of the districts where 
he has alleged that “overt acts” occurred, The core 
of the government's case against Dr. Spock and the 
others was events that took place in New York and 
- Washington: the October 2 press conference, the 
demonstration at the Department of Justice, the 
distribution of “A Call to Resist Illegitimate Au- 
thority.” Yet the government found it expedient 
y try the case in Boston, the site of but one of 
ve overt acts, the service in the Arlington Street 
thurch, i in which only Coffin and Ferber had taken 
part. 
e overt. acts cited in a conspiracy indictment 
may be entirely innocent (a telephone call, a 
chance encounter), and the evidence may be en- 
tirely circumstantial. All the government has to 
rove, as the prosecutor of “The Five” said, is “an 
nderstanding, a meeting of the minds, implied or 
icit.” In the words of Justice Jackson, “a conspir- 
acy often is -proved by evidence that is admissible 
only upon assumption that conspiracy existed.” 
Again, a conspiracy is a conspiracy. Little wonder 
that Judge Learned Hand called the conspiracy 
doctrine “the darling of the modern prosecutor's 
“nursery.” 
| Ordinary rules of evidence are changed. In nice, 
tidy crimes such as murder, or soliciting for im- 
moral purposes, it is incumbent on the prosecutor 
o prove that the defendant actually did it. Had 
he government charged the Boston defendants 
“counseling, aiding, and abetting” draft re- 
it would have had to produce some evidence 
rey had succeeded 






















































































in persuading Selective | 


law. : Pre- pore shortly after. the 














sumably, the prosecution would have had to ʻo 
up some young men to testify that they were- 
fluenced to turn in their draft cards because o 
something Dr. Spock said on television, or sor 
thing William Sloane Coffin, Jr., said in a sermi 
which would not have been an easy task. In 
conspir acy case, the prosecutor has no such burder 
It is not necessary for him to prove that the accuse 
accomplished any of the objectives of the allege 
agreement, for the crime is the agreement itsel 
and the case rests entirely on intent. 

In this connection, General Hershey himself tol 
me there had not been any increase in the incide: 
of draft refusal because of Dr. Spock’s activities. H 
said, “None of these people have done more tha 
irritate us in doing what we've got to do. We'r 
dealing with an oversupply. In Oakland, for e 
ample, we ended up with everyone inducted—the 
was not a person who promised to come to Oa 
land for induction who failed to show up.” (Ger 
eral Hershey was referring to demonstrations 
the Army Induction Center in Oakland during 
Stop the Draft Week of October, 1967, in whic 
some five or six thousand participated.) Then, ar 
there no cases, I asked, where the demonstrations 
prevented anyone from being inducted, or from 
enlisting? Has anybody been prevented, stoppe 
or discouraged from going? “No, I don’t think so,” 
answered General Hershey. “They stopped ther 
for some minutes in Oakland, that was all.” 

Furthermore, the Boston defendants were a 
cused of conspiring to do something that, as- 
matter of explicit policy, the government does not 
consider an indictable crime. The joint memora! 
dum issued by Hershey and the Justice Departme! 
specifies that Selective Service registrants who vi 
late the regulations shall be reclassified 1-A. 

I asked ‘General Hershey what happens whe 
draft cards are turned in. He answered, “The: 
no disagreement between the Justice Departn i 
and us that a boy who turns in his card can. 
reclassified rather than prosecuted. We prefer to 
get him to perform his obligation. The effort shoulc 
be reformative rather than ‘get-even.’’’ Van € 
Kamp concurred in this: “The policy is to tur 
the draft cards over to local boards, to give t 
registrants a grace period to reconsider. If t 
registrant refuses to report for induction, then h 
be prosecuted, but the strategy is to wait uni 
that time.’ a 

In the light of all these revelations about tl 
workings of the conspiracy doctrine as applied to 
the facts in the Boston case, the editorials which, a: 
Van de Kamp told me, “welcomed the adicta ; 
and said it was about time there was a confront 
tion” make interesting reading. It turns out t 
the welcome was based on a complete misu 
standing of the nature of the case against t 

-The New York Times, i in an editoria 1 pu 























































se, saying the "five are Atcised of * ‘counseling 
ung men to violate the draft.” Nowhere, in 
ven paragraphs, does the editorial mention con- 


piracy. Proceeding from this wrong premise, the 


"imes concludes: 


~ The legal challenge to the draft and the war which has 

been posed by the actions of Dr. Spock and others be- 

< longs in the courts where it has been placed by the 

F ederal indictments, The moral questions raised by 

the far-reaching acts of deeply troubled citizens are 
. matters of concern for every American. 


James Reston, writing in the same vein, says, 


The United States Government has now brought the 
fundamental philosophical issue of the Vietnam war 
~ into the courts. . Spock and Coffin, with the help 
of the Government’s indictment, have raised the basic 
_ question: Is the war not only legally but morally 
_ right? Is it an offense to oppose the war or to support 
ate 
= Clayton Fritchey, in the New York Post, hoped 
hat prosecution of these five might “prompt re- 
ssessment of the Vietnam war, especially the con- 
titutional and moral aspects of it,” in much the 
same way that prosecutions under the Volstead 
Act foc used attention on the shor tcomings of 
Prohibition. 


< There are certainly some pertinent questions about 
the present Selective Service System that could stand 
“review, and it will surely be more helpful to thrash 
“them out in the courts than in the streets. Since both 
the President and Congress have shied away from a 
formal declaration of war over Vietnam, it will be in- 
-teresting to see what the courts may have to say about 
this as it affects the draft. 


All three are dead wrong. The government never 


intended that there should be a “reassessment of 
3€ Vietnam war” or a “legal challenge to the 
draft and the war”; it took care to avoid bringing 
“the fundamental philosophical issue of the Viet- 
am war into the courts”; the indictment is specifi- 
cally tailored to avoid “the basic question: Is the 
war not only legally but morally right?” 
-Had the government charged the defendants 
ith “counseling, aiding, and abetting,” there 


‘ould have been a fighting chance of the confronta- | 


ion sought by the defendants on the issue of the 
legality i the war and hence of the draft law. In- 
‘stead, the government used the shabbiest wea pon in 
he prosecutor's arsenal: the conspiracy charge. 
How far could the government push its con- 
iracy theory? I showed John Van de Kamp a 
copy of Dr. Spock on Vietnam, an original paper- 
k published by Dell three months after the 
ictments were handed down. In the foreword, 
. Spock discusses “A Call to Resist illegitimate 


\uthority,” which is Overt Act #1 of the indict- 


TE TR them ie ek ob five years in jail. T 

one of those who made suggestions for the wordi 

of the statement and was one of the original signers. 
believed that draft resistance could become an even 
more powerful force than political action in com- 
pelling the Johnson administration to end its illegal. $ 
war. : 


And in the last chapter, “What the Citizen c 
Do,” Dr. Spock suggests that “if first 100,000, the 
200,000, then 500,000 young American men refusé 
to be drafted—or, if they are already in the armed 
forces, refuse to go to Vietnam—they will make it 
dificult, if not impossible, for the government E 
continue the war. 

Now, I asked Mr, Van de Kamp, is that not a ' 
repetition of the overt acts charged, and could not- 
Dell Publishers and the booksellers who handl 
the book be prosecuted as part of the conspiracy? 
He mulled this over for a while. “It's a question,” 
he said finally. “I imagine Dell, technically, could. 
be liable, conceivably they could be prosecuted 

“And the booksellers?” “Yes, and the, booksellers.’ 

Some disturbing glimpses into the vast potential 
scope of the conspiracy charge were afforded by. 
John Wall, prosecutor of the “Boston Five, durir 
the arguments on the motions, a court hearing th 
preceded the trial. l 

The indictment charged that the aeaii. 
together with “diverse other persons, some known 
and others unknown to the Grand Jury,” had con- 
spired to violate the draft law. In the course of the 
arguments, defense counsel demanded to know 
the names of these diverse fellows. Mr. Wall ex- 
plained for the government: The defense had al 
ready seen the faces of the co-conspirators in tele- 
vision newsreel films of various mass meetings, 
church services, press conferences. These films, 
which took a total of three hours to run, were in 
effect a preview of the government’s evidence, 
said Mr. Wall. What more could the defense w ant? 
They have seen the co-conspirators in those movie 
—the participants in the press conference, the 

‘allies, the demonstrations—the government doesn’t 2 
know the names of all those people! 

After court, I asked Mr. Wall about this. Did he 
mean that anybody who happened into the range 
of the camera at these large gatherings is auto- 
matically considered to be a co-conspirator? He — 
answered that the law is clear: that anybody who 
gives encouragement, who aids and abets the con 
spiracy, can be so considered. So, I asked, the 
man who claps and cheers like mad after Dr. Spock. 
has spoken is a co-conspirator, but the man who 
sits glum, whose face betrays disapproval of. ‘Dr 
Spock’s remarks, is not? That is mbsa cor- 
rect, answered Mr. Wall. 

The same sort of question came up again in these 


: hearings in. a slightly different. fon: This time, 





g to the indictment, had been counseled, aided, 
nd abetted by the defendants. Mr. Wall had a 
eady answer here, too. He referred the defense to 
he U.S. Census Bureau—because of the enormous 

amount of publicity given by the media to the state- 
ments and activities of Dr. Spock and others, he 
said, it could be safely inferred that every eligible 
> draftee, every man between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-six, had been counseled by the defend- 
_ants to refuse the draft. John P. MacKenzie of the 
Washington Post followed up on this during the 
court recess, pretending grave concern for his own 
safety. He asked Wall: If the media are responsible 
for spreading the Spock message to the whole draft- 
“age male population, is not a reporter who files a 
story about a demonstration, a television crew that 
films it, a news photographer who snaps it, part of 
e conspiracy? Mr. Wall, now rattled, avoided a 
direct answer. There is “no intention,” he said, of 
indicting the media men, 
contours of a conspiracy to counsel, aid, 
and abet draft resistance begin to come clear. One 
“can visualize a vast Brueghelesque canvas peopled 
with those who have in varying degrees aided and 
abetted the conspiracy. At the center are those who 
- some years ago began to lift the corner of the rug 
vand expose. the nature of the war: I. F. Stone pound: 
ing out his weekly newsletter, Robert Scheer dis- 
tributing his pamphlet How We Got Involved in 


= Vietnam, professors and clergymen conducting 


teach-ins, The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the Women’s Strike for Peace. Surrounding 
them are all who have furnished eyewitness infor- 
ion About the American conduct of the war: 
Mary McCarthy, with her account of corruption and 
uelty in Saigon; Harrison Salisbury, whose revela- 
-that the Administration was lying when it de- 
ied having bombed Hanoi were the first to be 
widely published in the United States; the editors 
of Ramparts, who published color photographs of 
napalmed babies; the news photographer who 
snapped the Saigon police chief in the act of mur- 
lering a prisoner of war; the TV crews who bring 
us nightly horror sequences of American planes 
strafing fleeing civilians; reporters who file ac- 
counts of acts of brutality committed by battle- 
hardened Marines. Nearby the Fulbright Commit- 
stee is in session. While Walter Lippmann cheers 
him on, Senator Wayne Morse is on his feet blast- 
ing the Tonkin Bay resolution as a deliberate fraud 
‘on the Congress and the people. Eugene McCarthy 
in his courtly fashion is addressing his Children’s 
_ Crusade. Somewhere up in the right hand corner 
New York Times editorial writers are at their type- 
writers questioning the wisdom, morality, and legal- 
y of the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
“For. N it is the umie effect, of these dis- 


On June 14, 1968, an all-white, all-male jury 
Boston Federal Court convicted Dr. Spock,- 
Reverend William Sloane Coffin, Jr., Michael 
ber, and Mitchell Goodman of conspiracy to “cou 
sel, aid, and abet” violations of the Selective Serv 
law. The jury acquitted Marcus Raskin of t 
charge. 7 

A few weeks later, eighty-five-year-old Ju 
Francis W. Ford sentenced the convicted men 
two years in jail. He fined the elder three $50 
each and Ferber $1000. “Where law and ord 
stops,” he said, “obviously anarchy begins. . .. 
would be preposterous to allow those who, as: 
jury found, conspired to incite Selective Serv 
registrants to violate the law to escape under tl 
guise of free speech.” 

As we go to press, the four defendants fot 
guilty are at liberty on their own recogniza 
pending the outcome of their appeal, which ` 
argued in the United States Court of Appeals- 
the First Circuit in January, 1969. 

The likelihood is that no matter what the 
cision of the First Circuit Court, there will be 
ther appeals, and that the fate of the defenda 
will eventually be decided by the United States: S 
preme Court. 


Twelve Tractable I Ke 


The concept of trial by jury is such a fam 
article of our mental furniture that, like the kite 
stove or refrigerator, it is simply taken for gran 
We have ceased to inquire into its origins, whet 
it works as it should, to what new and crea 
uses it could be put. We know from history bo 
that it is an ancient common-law right derived fr 
Anglo-Saxon law, we know from friends who ha 
served on juries roughly how it works in pract 
and we have seen juries in action in many a Per 
Mason show. 

Yet a number of fuzzy and erroneous ideas 
grown up around the jury trial. For example, 
widely believed that the role of the jury during 
presentation of evidence is a purely passive o1 
that jurors must sit attentively but silently throug 
out the testimony. Not true. irene ee a jur 
may speak up at any point during the trial, may 
mand explanations: “But I didn’t understand w 
the witness was saying, I should like to ask him 
few questions.” Of course he seldom does becar 


he is rarely. > E has aN oe 





sense 





ay sense that the other jurors are as confused 





Likewise erroneous is the assumption that jurors 
forbidden by law to disclose how they arrived 
heir verdict. Once discharged, a juror may dis- 
ss the deliberations of the panel as freely as he 
shes. Not infrequently grave miscarriages of 
stice have been averted by such post-trial € dis- 
losures. 

And is the function of the jury limited to weighing 
e evidence and deciding the facts in issue—did 
lidn’t he do it? The answer is not so easy, al- 
ough the judge routinely tells the jury that this 
so, not once or twice but hypnotically throughout 
e trial: “You are the sole judges of the facts. I shall 
struct you as to the law.” If one of the lawyers 
1ages to sneak in a bit of law here and there, the 
ge is quick to admonish the jury to pay no atten- 
x “Z will tell you what the law is. 

Vith juries so conditioned, conviction of the civil 
ybedient is virtually a foregone conclusion. The 
5 are not generally in dispute; he has readily 
1itted to them. He does not deny that he burned 
draft card, or refused induction, or committed 
pass during a demonstration—or, in the case of 
Boston Five, signed antiwar manifestos, at- 
ended press conferences, handed over draft cards 
he Justice Department. The jury, having listened 
the uncontradicted evidence of the alleged crime, 
ww hears the judge instruct them that the law 
ys thus-and-so, from which they can only infer 
t a crime has indeed been committed. Congress 
s expressly forbidden the burning of draft cards, 
efusal of induction is a felony, there is a local ordi- 
nce against trespass. If two or more come to the 
nclusion that the war is illegal and the draft is 
‘ong and act on that conclusion, that is a criminal 
nspiracy. 

Everything now falls neatly into place like a 
mple jigsaw puzzle: (a) he did it, (b) it is against 
e law, (c) if laws can be broken with impunity, 
archy will result. The jurors’ duty is now clear: 
“matter where their individual sympathies may 
“how much they may agree with the de- 
Jant’s views, or how strongly they may feel that 
ẹ law is unjust and should be repealed, they have 
10. choice as conscientious, law-abiding citizens but 
o vote a guilty verdict. Is that all there is to it, they 
nust wonder, as, exhausted, enervated, they are 
last thanked by the judge for being so attentive, 
d are dismissed, dropped back into their accus- 
ed lives. 

Perhaps that is not all there is to it. After the 
oston trial, Joseph Sax, a young law professor at 
l University of Michigan, wrote an article in the 
le Review in which he makes a brilliantly rea- 
oned argument challenging this a of the j ety 
nction. 7 














































































charge, to find accor ding to its conscience, and by 
its verdict to nullify ee laws, to repudiate unjust 
governmental policy. “At this prospect the editorial 
writers have already recoiled in horror,” says Sax. 
“The way of civil disobedience is the way of an- 
archy, they solemnly intone, and millions nod their 
agreement. The virtues of unbending obedience to 
the law have not always seemed quite so obvious 
to Americans.” He cites the Fugitive Slave Laws of 
1850, and the stubborn refusal of citizens in New 
England and the Middle West to enforce them. 
Even when indictments were brought against indi- 
viduals who had clearly broken the law by rescuing 
fugitive slaves, prosecutions were often unsuccess- 
ful: community feeling against the laws and in favor 
of the defendants ran so high that juries refused to 
conyict. 

Sax draws on both English and American legal 


history to illustrate his point. In eighteenth-century  _ 


England, Fox’s Libel Law was enacted, giving the 
jury the right to take the law into its own hands in 
cases of what today would be called civil disobe- 
dience—‘‘to provide a check against the influence of 
bad judges in bad times,” as a member of the House 
of Commons put it in the debate on the bill in Par- 
liament. Sax has plucked some nuggets from this 
debate which could have been made to order for 
the issues in the Boston trial. 

The principle at stake was whether the jury could 
be told it had a right to refuse to enforce the law 
of seditious libel, This right was advocated by one 
MP because seditious libel cases involved “cen- 
sures upon public men and the acts of government,” 
creating a special danger of ‘ ‘political craft and op- 
pression perverting justice.” Lords Camden and 
Stanhope argued for * ‘the right of the jury to take 
both law and the facts in their own hands” so that 

“juries might go according to their consciences in 
the law. . Some juries,” they said, 
resolute enough to disregard the instruction, and 
find a verdict for the defendant, others were over- 
awed by the presence and perhaps the menaces of 
a magistrate robed, learned and dignified, and 
found a verdict against their consciences.” 

In America, Sax says, the Founding Fathers came 
out for the right of jury nullification of repressive 
laws. 


For example, in 1771 John Adams said of the juror 
that “it is not only his right, but his duty to find the 
verdict according to his own best understanding, 
judgment and conscience, though in direct opposi- 
tion to the direction of the court.” And Alexander 
Hamilton said in 1804 that the jury in a criminal case 
is duty bound to acquit, despite the instructions of the 
judge, “if exercising their judgment with discretion 
and honesty they have a clear conviction that the 
ie ake o the court is a 























“were found `; 





It is time for us to come to terms with our own con- 
“temporary version of the seditious libel problem, and 
recognize, as our forebears did, that it will sometimes 
be necessary to protest an unjust law by violating it 

~ and putting the question of justification to one’s 
fellow citizens... 

= Those who think resisters are tearing at the fabric 

on of the society might wish to consider the possibility 

that a society is best able to survive if it permits a 

< means for taking an issue back to the public over the 

heads of public officialdom: when it recognizes that a 

government may have so implicated itself in a 
_wretched policy that it needs to be extricated by 

-= popular repudiation in a forum more immediately 
-available~and less politically compromised—than a 
ballot box. 


- This is strong, persuasive stuff. Yet is it not also 
mewhat visionary? Could Professor Sax’s ideas be 
made to work in a real case before a real live jury? 
-On the face of it, it would seem the first require- 
ment would be a jury that included at least some 
epresentation of those most likely to be receptive 
‘toa radically new approach to the administration of 
justice—intellectuals, blacks, liberals, the wretched 
of the earth. Our Boston jury seemed, from what 
little we knew of them during the trial, a most un- 
ikely bunch to respond to such unorthodox views. 
Only later, after I had discussed the trial with some 
-< of them, did I feel that the Sax approach would not 
< have been wasted and might indeed have made a 
difference to the outcome. 


he jury was screened in advance by the 
- government. Mr. Wall told me that the 
Attorney General's office had ordered an 
= FBI check of all prospective jurors 
© which would disclose not only any ac- 
tual ‘criminal record, but also, to the alert local 
© G-man, any suspect behavior requiring FBI surveil- 
~ lance. So presumably, none of those who finally were 
-impaneled had ever fallen afoul of the law, or en- 
gaged in any activity (such as peace demonstrations) 
that might. have attracted the attention of the FBI. 
Defense counsel, of course, had no such access to 
the private lives and thoughts of the jurors. What 
slim information they did have, gleaned from the 
city directory, on educational background and occu- 
pation, was not encouraging: High school only, five. 
© Some college, six. College degree, one. There were 
two self-employed, six white-collar, three blue-col- 
lar, one professional. | Meat cutter, printer, hardware 
_ clerk, loan supervisor, technician, engineer, custom- 
= er-service representative. “And I wanted mothers, 
beards, and eggheads!” groaned Coffin’s lawyer, 
ames St. Clair, when he saw the list. 


ry-wa atching a yanalye ANG, 


$. jury. pr edicting 


“Guilty as Charged by the Judge 


“How do they see Wall? As Boy Scout or Torq 
mada?” “Or as Mr. Clean, wrapped in the Americ: 
flag?” “I swear a couple of them have been de; 
for two sl somebody ought to do a mirror ‘te 
to see if they're still bre eathing. “ “Might as well re: 
the entrails of a chicken as try to guess what. they 
actually thinking, if anything.” Those twelve 
passive faces tantalized, irritated, intrigued 
throughout the four long weeks. 

Everybody did a certain amount of informal po 
ing of Boston types—waitresses, hotel clerks, ba 
stool acquaintances—about what they thought of 
Spock trial, in an effort to take the measure of 
New England mind. The results were far fro: 
propitious. The range of views was narrow inde 
from “Dr. Spock may be a great doctor, but he 
broken ne law and he should take the cor 
quences,” to “They should all be hanged as traitor 
The ar comment was made by a cabdriver t 
knowledgeable local judge and myself. “The 
your reason for the government’s choice of Bos 
as the ideal city in which to try this case!” remark 
the judge. ` ‘In Washington they ran the risk of bla 
on the jury, in New York they'd have had Je 
a can be sure of this Boston jury.” 

Long before the verdict was returned, the p 
Spock courtroom crowd had pretty much sizec 
the jury as hawks and bigots who would surely 
prejudiced against the likes of the defendants a 
all they stood for. 

When one reporter, Anson Smith, and I mana; 
to interview three of the jurors at some len 
shortly after the sentencing, their responses ca 
as the greatest surprise. All three were strongly 
posed to the Vietnam War, all expressed the hig 
regard for the defendants as individuals and 
what they were trying to accomplish—and all 
they felt, after hearing the judge's charge, that 
had no alternative but to find the four defenda 
guilty. 

Why then did they acquit Raskin—what had 
not done that the others had done? After all, Ras 
was the author of “A Call to Resist MWegitim 
Authority”; he had been at the October 2 pi 
conference, had not only participated in the 
partment of Justice rally and delegation, but. ] 
turned in his own 4-F draft card. In what way ; 
he less a conspirator than, say, Ferber, who hi 
never so much as exchanged two words with ar 
of the defendants except Cofin? This remainec 
something of a mystery. After talking with the juro 
we were left with the impression that Raskin’s a 
quittal stemmed not from any special merit th 
would distinguish his case from the others, bu 
rather from a tacit desire of the jury to assert. 


SS ea. to vote, in some bad w "i itso 








juilty as Charged 
the Judge” 


At first, none of the jurors was willing to discuss 
e case with anyone. One or two made “tantalizing 
marks over the phone to Anson Smith as he 
ught appointments: “There was real solidarity 
tween the men on the jury, we were proud of 
ne another. “ “Tt was a hard case, our duty 
¿deal with a brilliant bunch of fellows... .” 
Ve had a hell of a problem to stay awake in the 
ry box on account of the air conditioning break- 
gidown. . 2” 
n time, three agreed to see us. (To what extent 
e three were representative of the jury as a 
ole, we have no way of knowing. Lawyers have 
gested to me that the very fact that they were 
ling to discuss their verdict sets them apart as 
re open-minded and flexible than the others.) 
¿were after more than just an account of the 
liberations. In an unusual move, opposed by some 
the defense counsel, Judge Ford had ordered the 
y locked up for the duration of the trial. That 
onth must have been a weird chapter in the lives 
of the twelve jurors and two alternates, suddenly 
zed from their familiar world of home, family, job 
o be plunked down in total isolation amongst com- 
ete strangers. What was the sequestered life like? 
Jow did they all get along together?—did irritations 
l: hostility develop among the twelve of them? 
Nhat were the marshals like as custodians, and what 
-the mysterious “entertainment” mentioned by 
e judge when he ordered them sequestered? 
Our first interview was with the only professional 
an of the twelve, a thirty-seven-year-old archi- 
ct of Portuguese descent. Mr. A lives an hour's 
‘ive from Boston in a suburb of more or less 
ly homes. His house is large and pretty, the 
Hs covered with his own collages and paintings. 
; wife was present during the interview listening 
sntively, and their five very well behaved chil- 
‘en were occasionally seen flitting through the 
k rooms. Mrs. A told us later that she had 
ised them all by Dr. Spock’s book, although her 
aisband had never read it. It struck me as a Euro- 
an ménage. , 
‘The trial had been, for Mr. A, an unrelieved 
htmare. Until the day we came to see him, 
ve three weeks after the verdict was returned, 
had not discussed it with a soul, not even with 
wife. The sequestration order came as a shock- 
gs surprise: “It was very UNEX pectec d—I had no 
ea when I went to report for jury duty that it 
ould be this. E Fm not familiar a 
nology, and he. iaa 
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“I was working under great pressure at the time, 
and Fd left things at the office half-finished, ex- 
pecting to come back in the afternoon. I called 
the office at lunchtime, to say Fd be there later. 
That was the last time I called the office.” Then 
started a strange peregrination: “Judge Ford said 
we could all go home and collect our belongings, 
but five minutes later he changed that, and said 
we couldn't go home alone, we should have to be 
accompanied by marshals. There was a shortage of 
marshals and cars, so there were several jurors to 
a car—we drove half round the state to stop by 
the homes of the jurors. I left about five or five 
thirty and called my wife to say Fd be coming 
for my things about eight p.m. But I didn’t get 
there until eleven at night.” 

The jury was quartered in the Parker House, a 
few blocks from the courthouse, in single-occu- 
pancy bedrooms, where they were guarded night 
and day. “We were permitted to call home once 
a day. The calls were monitored—a marshal was 
listening in taking notes. Our letters were censored. 
I had to write a business letter to my partner, 
about a three-page letter; the marshal read it, 
checked it, and then mailed it.” The jury got one 
daily newspaper, the morning Boston Globe, from 
which the marshals had clipped out all news about 
the trial. Television programs were also monitored, 
a marshal was always on hand to switch off the 
set if there should be a news flash. All telephones, 
radios, and television sets in the bedrooms were 
disconnected. “One night I wanted to hear the 
ball game on radio—they had to get the electrician 
to come and fix the radio, connect it, and by then 
the third inning was over!” 

Mr. A hated being separated from his family, 
he missed them terribly. Worst of all was the regi- 
mentation, the lack of activity, the constant wait- 
ing around, “It was atrocious,” he said. “I normally 
lead a very active life—it was unbearable. I'm used 
to the pressure of the architect's office, and I do 
a lot of painting. I like to paint for hours at a 
stretch, uninterrupted—but serving on the jury the 
time was all cut up, fifteen minutes here, twenty 
minutes there. 

“The daily routine went like this: At about six 
forty-five, someone knocked on the door, we went 
to the common room and had juice. Then we 
waited twenty-five minutes for half of the jurors 
to go down in the elevator to breakfast. Then wed 
wait for the other group to get down in the ele- 


vator. After breakfast we went back to our rooms; —- 


another twenty-five minutes’ wait, and we came 
down in the elevator again in two groups, and 


then walked over to the courthouse. At the court- 


house, it was unbearable. T hose continual breaks, . 


neces, and SO. on A 





bench cor nfere 


















exact dimensions, 35 by 141 feet, and figured 
iat you had to walk it 150 times to make a mile, 
hich he did for the first several days. The week- 
ends seemed to drag endlessly. Once or twice they 
‘went to the movies or to a ball game or just for 
a drive. 
Anson Smith and I were beginning to express 
: our sympathy at this horror- tale of enforced in- 

_carceration when Mr. A burst out with a remark 
that was truly startling in the circumstances: “I 
would kill myself if I ever ended up in jail in 
tħese conditions.” 

Yet in a way Mr. A was glad to have been 

rough the Experience. He said he was particu- 
larly impressed “with the extent the Justice De- 
“partment. went to to preserve the rights of the 
defendants ‘by keeping the jury away from all 
ontacts with the outside.” A strong feeling of 
camaraderie developed among the jurors, they all 
got along extremely well, there were no conflicts. 

for the marshals, Mr. A could not praise them 
eh: “They were fabulous; I was absolutely 
“floored. 1 expected them to be crude and rough, 
but they were the most tactful people I ever met. 
One of them is writing an anthology of Chinese 
a poetry—a very fine man, very diplomatic. They 
were with us all the time. The biggest surprise 
wW s the personalities of the marshals, their tactful- 
ness.’ 
Discussing how the jury arrived at its verdict, 

Ir. A was curiously reticent on one or two points. 
He declined to tell us how many votes were taken, 
how. the jury stood at various stages, and he 
Si med loath to say much about the reasoning that 
led to acquittal of Raskin. We asked at what. stage 
the dey: distinguished Raskin from the other de- 

nts. “Speaking for myself, I felt that way 
fre ‘the start of the deliberations. My own point 
of view was that Raskin, though a very outspoken 
critic of the war, did exercise judgment about draft 
evasion. To me, this was the key issue.” He seemed 
anxious to change the subject, and we talked of 
other matters. Later, we returned to Raskin; why 
the not- -guilty verdict? “The way Raskin himself 
owas convincing was the point. Wall was forceful, 
and I don’t like people who push other people 
around. Wall's mannerisms bothered me a lot. 
Some of the jurors thought him a great hero, and 
some. didn’ t. I was just listening to what Raskin 
was saying.” 

And what of the conspiracy? At this point in 
our interview we got a glimpse of the doubts and 
distress that assailed Mr. A in reaching a verdict, 
© doubts that were, however, put to rest by the 


A What item or items of evidence did you find 
com: elling about ‘the conspiracy? 


Finally, and painfully, he spoke.] I had great 
ficulty sleeping that night after the summing 
arguments. I sympathized very strongly with | 
defendants—I detest the Vietnam War. Also to sòi 
extent I think there is unfairness in the draft l 
But it was put so clearly by the judge. It was- 
law violation—there’s no way—it’s a very fine po 
—the jury can’t say, “Was he justified in violati 
the law?” If the judge had said, “If you find tl 
were justified, find them not guilty,” it would hz 
been beautiful. 

Q. How did the other jurors feel about the wa 

A. I don’t know how the others felt—they tak 
things as they come—perhaps they don’t thin 
much about it. 

Q. Were they hawkish or dovish? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Wasn't Ferber’s link pretty tenuous? 

A. I think that’s true. But that’s one of the thir 
the judge's charge helped to clarify. | 

Q. Could the conspiracy doctrine be a danger 
weapon? Did you think about this at all? 

A. Yes, I did. | 

Q. Where does political action stop and cons} 
acy begin? 

A. Thats why I couldn’t sleep the eke bef 
the verdict; I was concerned. 

Q. What did you think of Dr. Spock? B 

A. He's very honest and straightforward, © 
lofty and commendable ideals. 

Q. And Coffin? 

A. A dynamic person, he must be a gre 
speaker. 

Q. Then—how could they be part of a crimi 
conspiracy? i 

A. I can't answer—I would have to go inte 
re-evaluation of all my own thoughts on the- 
ject. It goes back to the judge’s charge. 

Q. Do you think the other jurors were aw 
of this fine line between freedom of speech : 
criminal conspiracy? : 

A. I don’t know—I had a feeling they proba 
weren't. Even before the judge’s charge, I fel 
majority of the jury saw things in black-and-w 
terms—although one or two had the concept of | 
fine boundary. Several definitions—word defi 
tions of legal terms—made it clear this was a ‘co 
spiracy to “aid and abet. E 

Q. Why did you exonerate them of the di 
of “counseling a 

A. We couldn’t see any evidence they actua, 
counseled—that they said to a kid, “Why don't yi 
turn in your card?” 

Q. Yet you found them guilty of aiding | 
abetting draft refusal? And aiding and abet 
nonpossession of cards? 

A. They did aid and abet, indirectly. . 

“aid” by addressing yourself to that issu 

Q. What did you yitink o of the 








n eighty-five-year-old man, although some- 
che couldn’t hear too well. He was very 
dly and kind to the woman from the draft 
t; she was so nervous; he put her at her ease, 
ade her relax. 

Q. But she was a prosecution witness? 

\. True, | 

) What about when he interrupted Boudin’s 
sing argument and told Rabinowitz not to 
emonstrate’’? [Leonard Boudin and Victor Rabin- 
vitz were counsel for Dr. Spock.] 

A. Rabinowitz had a habit of making faces. [Mr. 
“mimics Rabinowitz, rolls his eyes ceilingward 
_a Heavens-to-Betsy fashion.] 














































If Mr. A emerged as at once sensitive and re- 
‘ved, intelligent yet strangely naive, by contrast 
 B, a printshop owner of Italian extraction, 
emed self-assured, talkative, and worldly-wise. 
¿also was beset by some of the doubts, and 
oubled by the moral dilemma, that poisoned life 
r Mr. A during the trial. 

Vhile he found the sequestered life trying, it 
1 have compensations: “We had entertainment— 
ways of the best-food always of the best, mar- 
s before dinner, the government spared no 
pense to see that our life was as pleasant as 
ssible. I gained twelve pounds during the trial. 
> went to the best restaurants and so forth—but 
vas abnormal. Everything we did was checked 
even going to the men’s room, we were accom- 
nied right into the room.” He enjoyed kidding 
ound with the marshals: “AIL phone calls were 
yored, a three-way line: the juror, his loved one 
othe other end, and a deputy monitoring every- 
ag. Once I called my mother, and we were 
ing in Italian! The deputy was at a loss, he 
led Uncle, and called in an Italian-speaking 
puty. I said, ‘I also spreche Deutsch’ There was 
JA ol tomfoolery, horseplay.” He added compla- 
tly, “But morale was at the highest. I a 
1 ie deputies that this jury was as good a 
y come—an excellent cross section of en 
1 of conviction, not easily swayed. Each was 
termined to render a fair verdict.” 

The clue to how this fair verdict was reached 
: the “men of conviction” was supplied early in 
r interview. We asked if there had been much 
agreement amongst the jurors during their 
liberations. “A certain amount. But our duty was 
r-cut. We were charged by the judge to make 
decision on our findings. It was as obvious to 
2 to anyone else. that they were guilty as 
“Did you say, ae as 
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man I admire.” ‘Ferber? I admire him too. A 
youngster, who didn’t appear to have the manly 
physique of an Atlas, but mentally he was a 
giant.” “Goodman has the courage of his convic- 
tions; he believes in giving kids guidance.” “Dr. 
Spock is outstanding. He could spend a life of ease 
in the Caribbean Sea—he doesn’t have to do what 
he is doing. His book is almost a Bible.” “Raskin 
~here’s a man who has been exposed to the ma- 
chinery of government. I worked in the State 
House, and saw things that turned my stomach. 
Raskin was exposed to enough to turn Ais stomach! 
He thought the war was outrageous. He’s a sincere 
individual.” 

On the prosecutor: “A cocky young fellow, out- 
spoken, dramatic, a Hollywood-type prosecutor. I 
wasn't too favorably impressed by him.” 

On crime and punishment: “I’m in agreement 
with what they're trying to accomplish—my friends 
were amazed I found them guilty; but they did 
break the law.” “I don’t have to stress where my 
sympathy lay. Like Raskin, I think it’s a senseless 
war. But my personal views don’t count.” “I’m 
convinced the Vietnam War is no good. But weve 
got a Constitution to uphold. If we allow people > 
to break the law, we're akin to anarchy.” “I per- 
sonally feel the government has a weak case. But 
if the defendants had been found not guilty—we’'d 
have chaos!” “Technically speaking, they were 
guilty according to the judge’s charge. If there had 
been a different charge, we could have voted dif- 
ferently—if he had said, ‘Lets face it, they're 
entitled to their opinions. ” ““There’d have been 
adverse consequences if they'd been found not 
guilty, you'd have thousands of people doing the 
same thing.” “Wall said, ‘We've got to nip this 
thing in the bud.” What did he mean? To put a 
stop to it. There could be all sorts of reverbera- 
tions—chaos.” “We based our verdict on ‘were they 
guilty? no matter how weak the case, and it was 
weak. The government didn’t have a strong case. 
Up to the judge’s charge, I would have found 
them not guilty.” 

On the judge: “Here’s a strange thing: Wall's 
closing argument. The judge charged us along the 
same lines as Wall did. When Wall gave his clos 
ing, the judge almost corroborated his charge—he 
was in general agreement with the prosecution, 
which is obvious to anyone who followed the trial. 
Judge Ford leaned toward Wall. But he tried to be 
fair. After all, he is employed by the federal govern- 
ment, they pay his wages—he couldn’t be for break- 
ing the law.” (Canny Mr. B! You have something 
there.) 

On the acquittal of Raskin: “Prior to the An- 
dretta Room conference, in the films of the mass 
meeting outside the Justice Department, we could 















about it. He’s entitled to his views on the war.” 

Mr. B told us in some detail about the chron- 
ology of the deliberations. The foreman played a 
relatively passive role, taking votes and chairing 
the discussion. First they took a secret ballot, each 
juror writing his verdict on a slip of paper. In this 
first vote four jurors (among them Mr. B) found 
all defendants but Raskin guilty, eight found them 
all guilty. “We had some discussion after that, be- 
cause the judge did say that if there was a reason- 
able doubt we should find them not guilty.” ‘Then 
one of the jurors—and it turned out to be our Mr. 
A—went to the blackboard and made a chart show- 
ing how each of the defendants was linked with 
the others. (Why did Mr. A not tell us this? What 
deep-seated feelings of personal distress over his 
role made him shy away from saying anything at 
all about the chart which was his idea, the votes, 
the sequence of the deliberations?) After some five 
and a half hours of discussion, the jury arrived at 
its general verdict. The foreman then polled the 
jurors as to the special findings. 


Q. How did you arrive at the verdict? 

A. Every one of the twelve was determined in 
his own mind they were guilty. We had stacks of 
evidence, draft cards, testimony, pictures—we de- 
liberated seven and a half hours. 

Q. How come you found Ferber guilty of con- 
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“Guilty as Charged by the Judge” 


spiracy when he didn’t know any of the others? 

A. That’s a point well taken. It wasn’t totally 
a conspiracy. What Ferber did do was aid and 
abet. 

Q. But the charge was conspiracy? 

A. Yes, but conspiracy to aid and abet. 

Q. Did you think that Ferber was party to this 
criminal agreement? 

A. A conspiracy can be two people entering an 
agreement. Ferber aided and abetted young men 
after they'd made their minds up. 

Q. What persuaded you there was a criminal 
agreement among the four you found guilty? 

A. Not criminal agreement—conspiracy. 

Q. You must have thought there was evidence 
they were in agreement. What about the “Call 
to Resist,” was that a big thing? 

A. No. Raskin wrote the original article, then 
it was rehashed by others—after it jelled he was 
quite ill, and his baby had some malady—the draft 
was not uppermost in his mind. About the con- 
spiracy, somewhere along the line each defendant 
was connected. Ferber in Washington, Coffin in 
Washington, Spock in Washington—you can join 
these three on this point. And then again, how 
about convicting the mayor of New York? [Mayor 
Lindsay had testified, as a witness for the defense, 
that he had called in Dr. Spock to discuss plans for 
the Whitehall Street induction-center demonstra- 





Mitchell Goodman, Dr. Benjamin Spock, Michael Ferber, and Dr. William Sloane Coffin, Jr. 








ecking t to ensure an orderly assembly.] Here’s 
©- who prearranged things—he’s aiding and 
ing too. The more I think of it, the more I 
ak how ridiculous! All those police at Whitehall 
eet, Goodman and Spock obstructing traffic! A 
tery of newsmen, and a deputy tapped Spock 
‘the shoulder and arrested him. A ludicrous 
ne—Goodman, in the background, ran up and 
“How about arresting me?” The whole thing's 
with technicalities. But, why I don’t want to 
-out of turn, Raskin only talked. Ive sos 
ie ‘sleepless nights over this. Look at what hap- 
ed to Raskin! He said, “I hate the Vietnam 
r’ and he spends weeks and weeks defending 
iself in court. 






















































Nhat of the reaction of friends and family to 
verdict? “I've got three teen-age sons, two are 
ft age—the draft is breathing down their necks. 
en I heard we were going to be locked up, late 
the afternoon of the first day of the trial, a 
uty accompanied me to my home to get my 
onal effects. My three boys were home—they 
e somewhat flabbergasted. They’ d discussed 
se things with me before, we're gener ‘ally in 
eement. My second boy said, ‘Give ‘em hell!’ 
nd he was not referring to Spock, he was o 
ng to the government.” But when the trial 
er, and Mr. B explained it all to the boys, they 
elt that Dad had done the right thing: “They 
agreed with me, that these men did break the law. 
ut the law should be changed. The draft law is 
criminatory; it’s obvious it should be changed.” 
all the family was so easily persuaded of the 
e of the verdict: “My sister said she thought 
as a shame to convict them, but her husband 
yer up pretty quick.” (We asked him what he 
ight of the government challenging the two 
men called to the jury box: “Don’t misunder- 
nd me, I love women. But we had a job to do, 
who wants a woman, who thinks with her feel- 
s about these things?’) 
ir. B himself betrayed some qualms about his 
“The Saturday after the verdict I woke with 
itting headache, wondering if I did he right 















't fathom it out, it’s beyond me.” 






fellow Mr. Coffin, courageous Goodman, and 
l giant Ferber are all up for a two-year 
tch in the penitentiary. What did Mr. B think 
ne sentences meted out by Judge Ford? “I 
surprised—I'd expected a slap on the wrist, 
ation, no sentence. I thought the judge was 
- rough on Vaga There wasn't a man there 
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nd now, outstanding Dr. Spock, the hell-of-a- 


and I said, ‘I hope to God Uncle Sam doesn’t see 
fit to create martyrs out of these four... 7 “Then 
why did you vote them guilty, knowing this might 
result in their being imprisoned?” “I knew they 
were guilty when we were charged by the judge. 
I did not know prior to that time—I was in full 
agreement with the defendants until we were 
charged by the judge. That was the kiss of death!” 
So we had come full circle. 


ur third and last interview was with a 
semiretired management sales consul- 
tant in his sixties who lives in a modest 
house in the suburbs. In all ways an 
homme moyen, Mr. C came closest to 
my idea of the Average Juror. We have seen him 
reflected as part of a percentage point in the 
majority columns of innumerable Gallup polls. He 
is law-abiding, kindly disposed toward his fellow- 
man, and would be the first to admit he is not 
given to undue mental exertion. His twenty-four- 
year-old son will be coming up shortly for reclassi- 
fication: “My boy's not for the Vietnam War any- 
more than anyone else is. He'll do what he can 
legally not to go. But he told me he thought our 
verdict was right.” 

Like Mr. B, he was impressed by the unaccus- 
tomed lavish living: “We went to Trader Vic’s, 
Pier 4, Jimmy’s Harbor Side. We could have only 
two drinks with our dinner—I think the limitation 
was set not because of the money side, but because 
they didn’t want it to seem the jurors were going 
on a toot, if somebody had a few too many. On 
weekends we went up the coast in air-conditioned 
Mercedes-Benz buses, stopped at the Old Mill in 
Westminster.” His son is a rugby football enthu- 
siast, and it happened that his team was scheduled 
to play on Memorial Day weekend, in the middle 
of the trial. “I tried to talk up rugby to the other | 
fellows on the jury, but couldn’t get them inter- 
ested. So two marshals volunteered to take me out 
—I think they enjoyed it. Some of my friends out 
there saw me, with two men guarding me, one on 
each side! My wife came down from the stands, 
and we greeted one another, but the marshals stood 
right between us as we talked.” 

Mr. C had a good word to say for everyone: 

“The marshals were a swell bunch of fellows, very 
pleasant, very nice. . Judge Ford is terrific, 
very fair, has a good : sense of humor. ... Wall 
was a real keen boy, had the whole thing on the 





tip of his tongue every minute, he knew just where 


all the exhibits were, where to lay hands on “hem, 
and he spoke right up so you could hear him... . 
The defense lawyers were outstanding, they all | 
did a good job. . . . Coffin is sincere, he has no. a 
ulterior. „motives, I think he firml believes this 











_ think they're terrific. 


young = very presentable. He might be better 
off doing some athletics instead of all that studying? 
He's a Phi Beta Kappa, must be smart. I didn’t go 
for some of his buddies very much, that group 
we'd see lined up in the corridor every morning. 
But I'm very strong for the younger generation, 1 
. The jurors—it’s interest- 
ing to me, these fellows who never saw each other 
< before, of varying conditions and environments—we 


- got on pretty well together, there were no flare-ups, 


d everybody was friendly, sincere about their duty and 
: responsibility. Nobody jumped on anyone else for 
_. disagreeing.” 

Of the acquittal of Raskin, he said: “There's no 
doubt in my mind he knew what was going on, 
but the general feeling was that Raskin is one of 


a l those real brains, a little bit on cloud g—he said 


¿he was there but he didn’t listen, he was thinking 
of something else. There's no doubt he’s loaded 
with brains; I know people like that, they'll par- 
‘ticipate in a conversation from time to time, but 
hey’re way off.” 

Mr. C's explanation of how he arrived at the 
guilty verdict was totally bewildering: 


Q. How did you reach a decision? 
A. The biggest discussion was not “guilty or not 
guilty,” but what the judge meant by conspiracy. 


_.. You can interpret that in a lot of ways. The judge 
did outline it very clearly, but it’s not what an 


~ ordinary layman would call conspiracy. You think 
_ of people sitting down together and planning it 
out oe by step, but that’s not the way the judge 


Q How did you construe “conspiracy”? 

A. Conspiracy involved—not necessarily all five 
together, but along with others known and un- 
“known, to burn draft cards and interfere with in- 
duction. centers. 

Q. Did you decide the defendants conspired to 
j draft cards? 
A. It was too obvious! No question about that. 
QO But they were not charged with burning draft 
cards? 
A. ‘Noy, that’s right, but they were aiding and 
abetting the kids to burn draft cards. 
o Q. But that’s not in the indictment—it was con- 
‘spiring to aid and abet refusal to serve, nonpos- 
SESSİON- pi cards, hindering the administration of 
the act. 
i A. Well, they weren't all necessarily cards. There 
‘were a lot of letters and so on burned too. 
Q. But where did “burning” fit in your scheme 
: of eeHDera Toney 
Not burning so much an issue as the fact 

: ; turned a in. But the burning made more 


“Guilty as Charged by 


“You go in and burn it!” But Coffin is a persu 
speaker. 

Discussing the judge’s charge, Mr. C unwitt 
ly spoke directly to the point made by Profe 
Sax: “Of course you wonder if you made the r. 
decision; but the way the judge charged us, tl 
was no choice. People I've talked with since: 
verdict are sympathetic to the actions of Spock 
Coffin—they seem to think the jury should -} 
been there to decide if the law is right or wre 
but we weren't there to decide that. You c 
have juries deciding whether laws are right—tl 
are certain laws on the books.” 

Again, we wanted to know how it felt to h 
sent these “fine, sincere, bright, presentable- P 
ple” to prison: 


Q. What did you think of the sentence? | 

A. I thought he’d give the maximum, my: 
But I thought it pretty smart to do what he. 
I doubt they'll ever spend time in jail—there’s. 
appeal, which will last way beyond the elect. 
But I think the appeal court will uphold 

Q. But—if the appeal court upholds Ford, tl 
go to jail? 

A. I don’t wish anyone to go to jail. I cou 
wish anyone of the caliber of individuals: the 
to spend two years in jail. But I think the sen 
was right, and the verdict was right. 

We could not shake him from this queer i 
sistency, although we went back over it with | 

a few times. ae 

Summing up his reaction to the experience 
C had this to say: “I think if everyone č 
serve on a jury it would be very helpful ‘to 
whole country. I've said this to a lot of pe 
With all the goings-on in this country, to më 
jury trial renews my faith in the United State 
tem—to see the conscientious feeling of those m 
taken at random—their sincere feeling ane h 
they've done the right thing.” E 

A vastly consoling thought: the American 4 
No danger here of the political dissident bi 
dragged from his bed at gunpoint in the mic 
of the night and hustled off to some secret dest 
tion, a to be held without trial. No, in Ame 
he is properly indicted, admitted to bail, allo 
counsel of his choice, and eventually found g 
by a jury of sincere and conscientious people 
Messrs. A, B, and C. 


ollowing the sentencing, a cry wen 
against the judge from most of 
newspaper and magazine corre 
dents who had covered the trial. | 
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of justice. . . . Sixteen volumes of transcript tell part 
of the story, but they can never tell it all. They do not 
vey the manner in which 85-year-old Judge 
-ancis J. W. Ford showed his disbelief in the defense 
case and his tolerance for the Government's. 
The Judge’s display of bias may not be enough in it- 
elf to overturn the convictions. But it demeaned the 
Federal bench and deprived the nation of a trial that 
was fundamentally fair. 


No impartial observer of that trial would dispute 
cKenzie’s characterization of the judge's be- 
ior. But is it not self-deluding to speak in terms 

a “fair trial” in a politically motivated, politically 

ned, and politically organized prosecution? When 

plied to such a case, does not the cherished 
oncept of due process of law, the foundation of 
ir system of jurisprudence, become merely an 
borate sham to mask what is in reality a con- 
enient device to silence opponents of govern- 
rental policies? If this is so, does not the demand 
or fair trial and due process in political cases 
imply help per petuate the myth—should not the 
mand rather be, in the public interest, an end 
o political trials? 
The fact must be faced that political prosecu- 
ions invariably produce unjust, often tragic, results. 
nd guilty after a costly, often ruinous, trial, 
anded a criminal if not a traitor, the defendant 
ist seek his comfort in the thought that perhaps 
ars later, after the hysteria of the moment has 
ated, an appellate court may reverse his convic- 
ion. Nor is there much solace for the rare 
efendant, like Marcus Raskin, who is acquitted, 

n» having gone through the ordeal and the ex- 

nse of the court proceedings, his life and career 

isrupted, he is in neither the eyes of the public 
ior his own “vindicated.” He has merely been 
ucky. enough | to slip through the net. 

so it is the fact of political prosecution rather 

the fairness of the court procedures that is 
he case against the Boston Five was expressed 
tably, in terms of the favorite electioneering 
of all three 1968 presidential candidates. 
dge Ford's remarks as he pronounced sentence 
lready ringing in our ears, for we had heard 
oul for: months, in the campaign speeches 


of Nixon, Humphrey, and Wallace: “Where law 
and order stops, obviously anarchy begins.” 

Writing in the Boston Globe, Ferber gives his 
views on law and order: 


Let us be clear that the generation of Resistance has 
plenty of respect for law and order, certainly much 
more respect than President Johnson has, whose war 
in Vietnam is illegal in a dozen ways, certainly much 
more than many policemen have, whose bias against 
black people and young people is notorious, There 
is nothing lawful and orderly about the way 
America arranges its political, economic, and diplo- 
matic affairs, only a veneer of efficiency and stability. 
If the law must be broken, it will be broken in the 
name of justice and morality, without which law and 
order are mere tyranny. It will not be broken for the 
personal gain, prejudice, fear or megalomania that 
now dominate America’s lawless society. 


At the Spock trial, the government’s message 
came over loud and clear: You are not as free as 
you think you are. Yes, of course, you may sign a 
peace petition, you may have your name on a 
newspaper advertisement supporting draft re- 
sisters; as John Wall said, the government is not 
suggesting it is going to indict somebody for sign- 
ing a piece of paper! You may go to that mass 
meeting, and applaud if you feel like it—do you 
really imagine that in this, the most open society 
in the world, anybody is going to be indicted for 
applauding? However, if you do all these things, 
you will be “kept under surveillance by the FBI 
as a general security precaution” (as Van de Kamp 
told me the Boston Five were), and should it 
happen to suit the government’s purpose, you will 
then be prosecuted, and the petition, the adver- 
tisement, the mass meeting, and your applause will 
be solemnly paraded before the jury as evidence 
against you. 

While calling on prosecutors not to prosecute 
may seem a little like urging lions to stop eating 
Christians, it is likely that if enough people were 
moved to concern themselves with political trials 
everywhere, in their own communities or on a na- 
tional level—and by learning about these trials 
were stung into action to demand a stop to them— 


prosecutors, who are after all only cogs in the po- “ 


litical system, would be forced to cail a that. 
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about children’s TV 


by Norman S. Morris 





American television is fair game for its critics, but think twice, says this student of TV, before 
you disparage The Friendly Giant, Misterogers’ Neighborhood, and Captain Kangaroo. 
The author, father of two small boys, is a writer for CBS News. 





early twelve million young people be- 

tween the ages of three and five do not at- 

tend any form of school. Yet, according to 

the Nielsen ‘Television Index, the pre- 
schoolers look at television 54.1 hours a week. What 
they perceive few people really know; and it is all 
the more alarming to realize that no effort has ever 
been made in this country to find out. 

In 1954 the British Broadcasting Corporation 
suggested that comprehensive impact studies on 
children be conducted scientifically by the Nuffield 
Foundation. Three distinguished psychologists, Dr. 
Hilde T. Himmelweit, Dr. A. N. Oppenheim, and 
Miss Pamela Vince, carried out the project during 
a four-year period. The British study had the ad- 
vantage of having a readily accessible control group. 
Portions of the island, notably around Norwich, 
had no television transmitters, so the residents had 
not been exposed to television programming. 

The Nuffield examination of television, as ex- 
tensive as it was, primarily used as subjects chil- 
dren between the ages of ten and fourteen. The few 
experiments with preschoolers can point out tend- 
encies, but can hardly be interpreted as conclusive. 
Still, the BBC-initiated studies, completed in 1958, 
remain the only yardsticks we have. 

Parents have turned more and more to the 
electronic baby-sitter. The risk is that the practice 
can easily be carried to extremes at the expense 
of helping the child develop other human contacts 
or an interest in reading. Parental responsibility 
lies not only in guiding the child to acquire healthy 
appetites regarding television; the parent also 
should be responsible for what the child selects to 
view on the television screen. 

In the realm of young children’s television three 
men have been the pioneers: Robert Homme, Rob- 
ert Keesham, and Fred Rogers. Children know 
Homme as the Friendly Giant, an easygoing, gentle 


>. giant who would not recognize a beanstalk if he 


tripped over one. Friendly stands about five feet, 
eleven inches tall, but to tiny children, whose eye- 


sight is often superior, he is probably eighty feet 
tall. Friendly has been playing the recorder and 
chatting with Jerome the Giraffe and Rusty the 
Rooster since before most of his audience was born. 


This is his tenth season on the Canadian Broad- - 


casting Corporation. For five years prior to his 


coming to Canada, his fifteen-minute weekday vis- r 


its originated in Madison, Wisconsin, on the Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin’s television station WHA. Most — 


of this time, the program has been carried in the | 


United States on National Educational Television. 


Robert Keesham is the bewigged and somewhat — 


bumbling Captain Kangaroo, who for the past thir- 


teen years has been rattling around in the Treasure 
House weekday mornings on CBS-TV. An impa- — 
may 


tient adult, unfamiliar with the program, 
glance at the captain’s costume, conclude at once 


that he is a buffoon, and switch channels. But be- — 
tween three and ten million children remain fixed — 
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to the set to find out if Bunny Rabbit will outwit 
the captain and win a bunch of carrots. 

Anything but a buffoon, Keesham is a quiet- 
spoken man, bursting with energy and a complete 
sense of dedication to youngsters. Captain Kan- 
garoo’s get-together with the children lasts an hour, 
and the program becomes progressively more sim- 
plified as the hour passes. This “gearing down” 
takes into account the fact that the older children 
have left or are about to leave for school, while the 
number of preschoolers watching is growing. Kee- 
sham has recently inaugurated a special segment 
near the end of the program for disadvantaged 
three-, four-, and five-year-olds. ‘This segment, which 
is coordinated with the Banks Street College of 
Education, is not precisely new on the program, 
but for the first time the material being presented 
is offered in a step-by-step, orderly progression. 
Throughout the hour viewers are likely to en- 
counter any number of regular passersby: a farm- 
er of inestimable imagination named Mr. Green 
Jeans, a schoolteacher by the name of Mr. Baxter, 
and an assortment of talking or performing ani- 
mals. One of the high points to children and 
adults alike is the remarkable animation effects 
created by Cosmos Allegretti. 

When Fred Rogers drops by on weekday after- 
noons to spend a half hour with his friends, the 
very young, he wears no costume and plays no role 
other than the one he plays in real life. His visits 
on Misterogers’ Neighborhood, which is seen across 
the country on National Educational ‘Television, 
reveal Rogers’ psychological orientation. 

One of his primary objectives is helping children 
deal with their emotions. Sometimes he will discuss 
anger and love with them. (Discuss is a quite 
proper word because his talks are so personal that 
they frequently trigger a byplay in which the child 
may respond vocally to a question and Rogers, 
anticipating the reply, may follow through to his 
next point.) Other times he will deal with fears, 
real or imagined. Later in the program, a toy trolley 
appears, and the audience is transported briefly 
to the Neighborhood of Make-Believe. ‘There we 
meet a group of puppets and people in a fantasy 
land presided over by one King Friday The Thir- 
teenth. Often a large segment of this adventure is 
a musical journey of one kind or another. Rogers is 
an accomplished musician, and when he has a 
message to get over, he sits down and composes 
music and lyrics that are easily remembered to 
carry the message through. Once when a child wrote 
in asking for reassurance that he could not go 
down the drain of his bathtub, Rogers sat down 
and wrote a song entitled, “You Can Never Go 
Down—You Can Never Go Down.” At the conclu- 
sion of Misterogers’ Neighborhood, we return from 
the Neighborhood of Make-Believe to the sitting 
room, where Mister Rogers has a few last remarks 
to make. “I like you as you are,” he finally says to 
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Robert Keesham 


the child. Then to tell good-bye, he sings another 
of his compositions, entitled “Tomorrow.” 

Homme, Keesham, and Rogers approach televi- 
sion for the very young from somewhat different 
directions, but all three believe it is essential for 
them to establish a relationship with the child at 
home. And every move they make is calculated to 
achieve that end. Viewers rarely, if ever, see a child 
in the studio when they watch The Friendly Giant, 
Captain Kangaroo, or Misterogers’ Neighborhood. 
The reason is that all three men agree that a child 
in the studio serves to set up a possible sibling- 
rivalry situation for the child at home. The pref- 
erence among all three is for puppets that aid 
rather than undermine the desired relationship. 
Rogers points out that the small children are al- 
most obsessed with their smallness. He says they 
readily identify with puppets because they are even 
smaller. The child is free to put on a hand puppet, 
have it feel a part of him, and know this is at 
least one thing he can control. 

All three men assiduously avoid condescension. 
The level of language is straightforward, and if 
unfamiliar words crop up on the program, the 
child is generally able to extract the correct mean- 
ings of the new words from the context and from 
repetition of thought. Homme, Keesham, and Rog- 
ers want to be regarded as reasonable, nonthreaten- 
ing adults by the child at home. They believe that 
no television personality can serve as a parent sub- 
stitute, but they would like to think of themselves 
as extensions of the parent, offering additional 
warmth, understanding, knowledge, and guidance. 

Nevertheless, Fred Rogers thinks that televi- 
sion in general could contribute a good deal more 
to the emotional development of the young. Grow- 
ing is so important to children, Rogers Says, and 
that is one of the themes he constantly leans hard 
on. “Playing is important,” he tells his small friends. 
“It makes you grow.” When he meets a child, he is 
likely to remark, “Why, I think you've grown!” 
And the child may proudly say, “I thought you'd 
notice that, Mister Rogers. And I only wear diapers 
at night, too!” Rogers also turns a negative to a 


positive and reminds children of all the advan- 
tages of being small. They can crawl under tables, 
he says, and ‘do things with their tiny hands that 
adults could never manage to do without the use 
Cof tools. 

- Rogers works closely with Dr. Margaret McFar- 
land, the administrative director of Pittsburgh's Ar- 
© senal Family and Children Center, a division of 
the University of Pittsburgh's medical school. Be- 
= fore a script is taped, it is carefully discussed by 
them in a kind of “creative inter change’ ' of thought. 
o From Rogers’ standpoint, the result is a refinement 
-of the work which he considers essential and re- 
-gards as inspirational. 

Keesham believes that what Fred Rogers is doing 
is tremendously important, and he is “equally en- 
~thusiastic about the part television can play in child 
development. We have got to keep in mind, Cap- 
tain Kangaroo reminds us, that children are intelli- 
gent human beings with potentially good taste. It’s 


a fact many of us often forget. And, he continues, 


-it is incumbent on television performers to educate 
as well as to entertain. Keesham thinks psycholo- 
gists and educators too often try to distinguish be- 
tween education and entertainment. “Information,” 
he says, “can be presented in a fascinating, enter- 
taining way to rival any kind of conventional 
material and still produce an educational result.” 


© To those who consider Captain Kangaroo almost 


_ pure entertainment, Keesham responds, “Look 
more carefully at the material. A good portion of 
it is educational matter.” 
_ Robert Homme and Robert Keesham were enter- 
lhe: in broadcasting with little interest initially 
in children’s programming. After each had had his 
first. child, he turned the corner professionally. 
fomme speaks frankly when he says that “though 
T knew something about children, I still conceived 
of myself as an entertainer, not an educator.” But 
after his entrance into radio as a children’s enter- 
-tainer, he began to have second thoughts. He 
. suddenly realized that, like it or not, he was in 
~ the position of a teacher. “Those children out 
there,” he says, “were listening to everything I had 
to say, and I began to think that what I had to 
say had better be good.” His philosophy—that it is 
important to say and do worthwhile things for 
~-children—is clearly reflected in the Friendly Giant. 
The amiable tall man lives in a castle somewhere 
near a farm and begins each show with words 
familiar in many homes: “Once upon a time, not 
long ago and not far away...” Then suddenly 
© we are thrust into a theme that runs the length of 
>the program. The theme is explored through a book 
or through music, sometimes through Goth. When 
it. concludes, we are left with a feeling of finality, 
a feeling, Homme PEHEN: shat is gas for 
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the Rooster, a bookish little fellow, and from 
rome the Giraffe. Friendly’s easy-natured ba 
with Rusty and Jerome often allows even an ad 
to forget that the latter two are hand puppi 
Rusty, who by the way resides in a book bag h 
ing in the castle, represents a very small child; 
his primary source of knowledge about the w 
comes from the books he reads "and the discuss 
with Friendly, Jerome, on the other hand, re 
sents the somewhat older, slightly brash, and r 
worldly child, who spends a good deal of : 
wandering about the farmlands. Homme says 
child at home knows something discussed on 
program, he is likely to identify with Jerome 
not, he will identify with Rusty. Friendly may ta 
up subjects ranging all the way from poetry 
beavers. He does not expect preschoolers to co 
away with specific ideas on any subject. “Whi 
important,” he says, “Is for them to see that 
adults enjoy knowledge, that we keep our | 
and ears open because the world is filled — 
things that can make life a little happier.” 

All three programs we are examining are ¢ 
and slow-paced. The trigger-happy jolt that is 
perienced every few seconds in a typical carto 
show 1s missing. Yet millions of children are sit 
still and viewing Captain Kangaroo, The Frien 
Giani, and Misterogers’ Neighborhood. Hor 
feels the reason is that small children like to 
things seep down slowly. “Witness how they r 
and repeat things and play records over and f 
again, They like repetition. ” He says somewl 
sadly, “I think the world is preoccupied with 
whole notion of change. But there are a lo 
things that had better not change. And one of 
is the concept of clarity and coherence.” 

In the umbrage of Sputnik I, many childre 
being more and more ensnarled in the octopu 
tentacles of technology. The gravitational pt 
science is being aided and abetted by parent 
fluence, Scarcely are children able to walk © 
parents have outlined a complete program 
signed to get them into the “right schools” 
eventually Harvard or Radcliffe. This presum 
necessitates any number of assorted intellectual 
suits beginning with the choice of the “cor 
nursery.” Fred Rogers feels this movement is la 
the foundation for serious defects in child deve 
ment. “We've let the emotional side of deve 
ment go,” he laments. “Kids need time to dev 
their own fantasies, and studying Chinese or — 
sian, together with a hundred and one other thi 
at age three or four, is robbing them of ne : 
time.’ a 

Psychiatric opinion supports the view that 
essential for children to develop the concept 
tasy. Musterogers’ oe hood, The 
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fabric of the programs, largely through the use of 
puppets. At a certain point in life children’s ideas 
of reality and fantasy coalesce. It is important, as 
all three men point out, to allow the young mind 
to roam at will through a world of fantasy. And it 
is equally important for them eventually to be able 
to discern fantasy from reality, but to enjoy both. 
Youthful fantasy is also an essential ingredient in 
the development of problem-solving techniques. 

This brings us next to the subject of television 
cartoons. There are many thoroughly enjoyable, 
imaginative cartoons worth viewing, but they 
should be assessed in terms of child development. 
This is especially significant since the great bulk 
of children’s television fare consists of cartoon 
shows. 

While few statements can attempt to describe 
accurately individual conceptions of happiness, one 
































generalization can probably be made without equiv- 
ocation. Happiness is found in the process of re- 
solving conflict. And within the dramatic form this 
is a recognized principle. In a book or play the 
story presents a conflict, and following the denoue- 
ment of the plot we find the resolution of conflict 
and ensuing gratification. One trouble with most 
cartoons is that they present us with rapid-action 
sequences every few seconds. Whatever impossible 
conflict is established is quickly resolved, usually 
without a time delay that permits gratification. For 
example, a mouse is seen slicing a cat in half or 
throwing him over a cliff. In the next sequence the 
cat is again whole, and the miniature conflict is 
resolved. But what is missing is the element of 
reasonableness. Moreover, a child has insufficient 
time to submerge the situation into fantasy. Are 
these harmful to the child? Child-guidance people, 
by and large, do not regard them as detrimental 
to children, but they do not find them useful from a 
developmental standpoint. The cartoons also raise 
the question of violence, and we are left to wonder 
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if violence has an effect on very young children. 

There are those who argue that The Friendly 
Giant, Captain Kangaroo, and Misterogers’ Neigh- 
borhood are failing to find reception in the ghetto 
areas. Yet Fred Rogers will dispute this. When a 
Milwaukee education station found itself running 
short of funds to continue the Misterogers’ tele- 
casts, the station manager appealed to Milwaukee 
residents to help keep the program in their neigh- 
borhood. The response was startling—more than 
enough to keep the program afloat. But the point 
to be made is that included in the audience re- 
sponse were letters from ghetto area children: let- 
ters that contained coins, pressed flowers, and even 
tiny hairs from their pets; notes saying, “Hope this 
will help, Mister Rogers.” 


On the ninth floor of a new towering office build- 
ing in Manhattan a small group of people are forg- 
ing what may well turn out to be the most ambitious 
experiment in children’s television. Under the aegis 
of Mrs. Joan Ganz Cooney and supported by the 
Ford and Carnegie Foundations as well as by the 
U.S. Office of Education and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Children’s Television Workshop 
is trying to develop concepts that will literally chan- 
nel children’s avid interest in television into prepa- 
ration for the educational journey so vital to their 
lives. The Workshop, which is part of National 
Educational ‘Television, is developing a twenty-six- 
week series of daily hour-long programs to be seen 
on the NET network in November of 1969. In its 
program proposal, the Workshop describes as its 
objective the development of a television series that 
will “promote the intellectual and cultural growth 
of preschoolers, particularly disadvantaged pre- 
schoolers. Not only will it attempt to teach specific 
information, such as language and mathematical 
skills, but it will strive for the broader aim of getting 
children to learn how to think for themselves.” 

As Mrs. Cooney explains it, “Before we can teach 
anything, the children’s program must first hold its 
audience—one that is accustomed to slick action- 
packed television fare. We believe both the content 
and pace of the show must be lively, entertaining, 
and varied.” 

By the time the Children’s Workshop is ready to 
begin telecasting, it hopes to be seen twice daily— 
morning and in the late afternoon—on about 170 
educational stations and on some commercial chan- 
nels as well. In the view of the Children’s Television 
Workshop, it should be possible to use the tech- 
niques of action-filled television cartoon commer- 
cials that so attract children simply by substituting 
an educational message in place of a product. The 
Workshop is presently engaged in exploring all 
sorts of advanced techniques it would like to adapt 
for teaching. At present, it envisions having four 
adult hosts, two of whom are to be white, and two 
Negro or Puerto Rican. 
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New York psychiatrist Phyllis Harris believes 

evision has a special appeal and a particular bene- 

t to the disadvantaged child. “A lot of Head Start 
kids I see,” she comments, “can’t sit down and look 
sat picture books for long periods of time. They 
_ have to move around. It’s not a disease. It’s simply a 
J part of their makeup. They haven't learned to sit 
and concentrate. They move their feet and hands 
about all the time. But they can watch television 
while. moving their feet and hands, In fact, they 
can even st: and on their heads and watch and hear 
what's being said. And they'll come away with 
something.” 

— One of the major contributions that the Chil- 
~dren’s Television Workshop promises is testing pro- 
cedures which are to be used to study television’s 
impact on disadvantaged preschoolers. Much of the 
esting and evaluation of broadcast techniques is to 
be carried out during the prebroadcast, closed-cir- 
_ cuit period. Mrs. Cooney says testing will take place 
1 nurseries and in selected homes where closed- 
t TV will be installed. Unfortunately, the 
testing is to be limited in the main to disadvan- 
taged children, and no comparative-impact studies 
will be made on the preschooler. 

Robert Keesham expresses disappointment in the 
limitation of the Workshop impact studies. “I’m 
~~ concerned about the ghetto child,” he says, “and I 
n think television has a tremendous impact in the 
> ghetto—especially i in its potential to mold life in a 

| positive way for the ghetto child. But I think that 
of as much concern should be a study of its total 
effect on the millions and millions of middle-class 
American youngsters .. . if only to determine if 
TV is nothing more than a giant waster of time.’ 
Mrs, Cooney has expressed the belief that you can- 
change viewing habits or achieve significant 
act with programs shorter than an hour in dura- 
tion. Robert Homme's reaction to this statement is, 
_ “She should read my mail.” Homme is convinced he 
- is having impact with only a fifteen-minute segment. 
He has tried to lengthen The Friendly Giant to half 
an hour. Results, he says, were disappointing. He 
-feels he was able to hold attention an additional 
fifteen minutes but was no longer reaching the chil- 
dren on the same level. Homme would like to 
“stretch their minds,” but this, he suggests, is not 
possible for long periods of time. 
: "The. Children’s Television Workshop estimates 
= the cost of preparing for and producing one season 
of programs at somewhere between five and ten 
~ million dollars. A good portion of that amount sup- 
a posedly i is to be invested in reusable materials. The 

Workshop feels it can ill afford to wait until long- 
ange studies are carried out on the effectiveness of 
ye medium as a teaching tool, and it has elected, 
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therefore, to proceed on an experimental basis 

as much dispatch as possible. The costs in prod 
ing a good educational program do not necessa 
run high, but the Workshop’s approach involv 
expensive cinematic and animated techniques, 
addition to a team of professional talent recruit 
for the project. By contrast, a program like T 
Friendly Giant or Misterogers’ Neighborhood 
volves a much smaller outlay of money. This 
true not only because the programs are shorter i 
duration, but, more important, because the p 
formers have sufficient talent to do more than p 
form. Both Homme and Rogers conceive and wr 
their own programs. Rogers has an annual budg 
of three hundred thousand dollars (half from t 
Sears Foundation, the rest from NET matchi 
funds). For this kind of money, he is able to ț 
together either one hundred thirty programs 
black and white or sixty-five in color. | 

Discussions on children’s television frequen 
cite a program entitled Romper Room as exe 
plary of excellent children’s fare. This program 
fact violates every principle I have so far outlin 
as being standard equipment for a successful sho 
The philosophy seems to be that kids are little cr 
tures who must be taught their ABC's. Everythi 
takes place in a formal classroom setting, and « 
ativity is hiding somewhere under the teacher's di 
or perhaps in a broom closet. The prevailing a 
tude is one of condescension, and humor is hid 
somewhere, too, perhaps keeping creativity co 
pany- 3 
It is not enough to leave the initiative entir 
to major networks. Much of that initiative m 
come from the local station managers throughs 
the country. There is an abundance of talen 
any community, and it is a simple problem 
ferret it out. Robert Keesham and Fred Rogers 
each been talking about developing local worksh: 
to help with local programs. Both propose to. 
in training performers in the local communitie 
revealing some of their own secrets of SUCCESS 
creative programming. 

Obviously, the level of children’s programmi 
cannot be raised unless we have a clear und 
standing of what does and does not constit 
good programming. 

Essentially, quality television for children 
quires the recognition that it is not sufficient to. 
entertaining. The program, at the same time, m 
fulfill the emotional and/or intellectual needs 
the young viewers. Homme, Keesham, and Rog 
accepting this premise, are trying to extract. 
most positive force from the medium. And 
Children’s Television Workshop, we B 
share the same track. J 





“Part II 


E you think you know what you are doing, the 


ock market offers an enormous potential for prov- 
ng yourself right. Anyone who feels that his out- 
ook toward stock prices is the correct one can 
ake or lose a lot of money simply by using such 
peculative techniques as leverage, puts and calls, 
rgin and short selling. One of the reasons that 
stock market is fascinating to so many people i is 
at it offers the opportunity for capital gains re- 
ardless of the individual's economic outlook. In 
ition, there is a wide spectrum of risk and 
ard, and it is up to the individual to decide 
much of each he wants. The man who buys a 

‘ed shares of RCA may have the same value 
gment concerning the stock as does the specu- 
¿who buys ten calls on the same security. But 
confidence of each man in his own judgment 
his willingness to take risks are quite different. 
‘he techniques that we outlined in the July 
niic are interesting, and an understanding of 
hem is indispensable to a true market operator. 
evertheless, they are basically technical in nature 


d make up only a small part of the opportunities | 


ailable for risk in the market. Certain securities 
\éir very nature are speculative and offer any- 
who buys them the possibility of receiving an 
inately high return on his money. As we ex- 
warr ‘ants and low-price stocks, keep in mind 
these are types of securities which are inher- 
peculative | because of the leverage involved. 


buy the stock at $10, t 


Warrants 

Warrants are similar to puts and calls in the 
sense that they too are options, and their holders 
have the right to do certain things. Unlike puts anc 
calls, they are traded on stock” exchanges and in 
the over-the-counter market and may have no time 
limit. Each warrant must be examined to determine 
what right it gives its holder. In addition, unlike 
puts and calls, warrants are part of the capitaliza- 
tion structure of companies (although they are not 
forms of ownership) , and therefore not all cor pora- 
tions have warrants outstanding. e 

To make this hodgepodge a little clearer let us 
say that our friends at Unmentionables Incorpo- 
rated decide to sell warrants. Each warrant gives its 
holder the right to buy one share of Unmention- 
ables’ common stock at $10 per share. The common 
is selling at $20. Theoretically the warrant is worth 
$10. If Unmentionables Incorporated were selling 
at $22 per share, the warrant would be worth Gis. 
Let us also say that these warrants will grant this 


right to their holders until 1974, at which time | 
they expire and become worthless. If the price of | - 
Unmentionables’ common stock doubles—that is, if — 
it goes from $20 to $40, the price of the warrants ` 


should triple. Since they still give us the right to. 
hey are worth $go0, In other > 
words, the- holder of the warrant. would receive a` 


= AT return on his money than the holder of 








e common. In addition, since the warrants were 
ng at $10 whereas the common stock was selling 
20, the price of the warrants could only drop 
y points while the common could fall 20. Thus, 
the buyer of this particular warrant assumed less 
‘risk and a higher possible return than the owner 
of the common. The fact that he bought a security 
which gives him no say in the running of the com- 
| any and pays no dividends seems a small price to 
pay for the potential leverage that he receives. 
= Lest the reader is now tempted to tear up all his 
economics books and start buying up warrants as if 
they were the key to wealth and happiness, it 
should be noted that things aren't so simple. Several 
“million people are as intelligent as you and I, and 
recognize the leverage involved in warrants. As a 
_ result, the price goes up 

-A good example of what the public is willing to 
pay for warrants of volatile companies is the price 
of the warrants of Gulf & Western Industries. As 
-most people ‘know, Gulf & Western is a con- 
lomerate company which is a favorite among 
“stock-market traders. Some time ago, it acquired 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation and offered share- 
holders of Consolidated a package which included 
-o warrants. The warrants give their holders the right 
-to buy Gulf & Western common stock at $55 per 
< share through January 31, 1978, at which time they 
= become worthless. 
= On April 11, 1968, the price of Gulf & Western 
¿owas 4354. Theoretically, therefore, the warrants are 
~ valueless and will continue to be valueless until 
the stock goes up another 113%. However, in view 
of the leverage potential involved, the warrants 
‘dosed on the American Stock Exchange on the 
same day at 1914. The only way for these warrants 
work out much better than the common stock 
would: be for Gulf & Western to experience a 
‘really’ dynamic. rise. If the stock went up to $155 
per share, the warrants would go to at least $100. 
That is, the price of the warrants would have ap- 
reciated 400 percent, whereas the common merely 
went up some 260 percent. If the stock trades in a 
narrow range, the warrants will fluctuate purely on 
a supply and demand basis that has little arith- 
© metical similarity to their actual value. In addition, 
-as they get closer to the time they expire, there will 






























































essen as time goes on, particularly if the common 
-stock has not done extremely well. 

_. Each warrant should be individually evaluated 
© by the speculator to make sure that the premium 
-being paid is commensurate with the prospects of 
he company. If the speculator feels that the com- 
my is one which will appreciate at an abnormally 
zace, he almost always is better off buying the 
it. However, he must make sure that he 








-a tendency to lag. Obviously the premium will’ 


| ample, the company. „produced 18,04 
_ Buses, 247,583 § small. | tri pete 







understands the terms of what he is buying anc 
must realize that he may be purchasing a piece o 
paper which will become worthless. | 









Low-Price Stocks 


Low-price stocks are fun. They are fun to own. 
because very often they have exotic names and en 
gage in romantic-sounding activities; more im 
portant, they often go up. In addition, the risk is. 
limited in a low-price stock by the nature of the 
low price. Nobody goes to a cocktail party to talk” 
about General Motors or the Dreyfus Fund, bu 
if you know somebody who bought a thousand: 
shares of a three-dollar stock which is now at nine 
you can bet that you will hear about it. Low-price - 
stocks are legitimate speculative techniques because 
of the leverage inherent in the price. It is obvious 
that a stock can go from five to ten quicker than 
most stocks can go from fifty to a hundred. In addi 
tion, a five- dollar stock that goes up a point has 
already given the owner a 20 percent return on his. 
money. This is leverage. f 
Although low-price stocks offer sound opportuni- 
ties for speculators, most people lose money when: 
they buy them. If you can avoid the pitfalls out 
lined below, it might save you a few extra dollars. 
1. Don’t trade low-price stocks. It is a truism to 
say that someone who can’t afford to buy a high- 
price stock cannot afford to buy a low-price one 
Even truer is the saying that he who cannot afford 
to trade high-price stocks shouldn’t trade at all. In 
the first place, low-price stocks lack the volatility to- 
make them good trading vehicles. ‘Those that do 
move up and down rapidly are usually the products 
of special situations, or are simply trading on 
rumors. Do not go into low-price stocks unless you 
are willing to be patient. 

. Don’t buy on tips or rumors. This is espe 
cially true with low-price stocks because very often’ 
there is no information on the company being com- 
sidered. Since there is no way to evaluate it, the odds- 
are stacked against you to begin with. Even if the 
stock goes up, the question of when would be a 
good time to sell remains. 

3. Only buy legitimate low-price stocks. This j is 
most important and is probably the reason why 
most people lose money in low-price stocks. A good 
low-price stock is one which has a low price because 
the company is small, sales are small, earnings are 
in relation to the price of the stock, and most im 
portant, the amount of common stock is small. 

An example of an artificially low-priced stock is; 
Toyota Motors, a Japanese company, whose stock. 
is traded in the over-the-counter market in th 
United States. Toyota is the largest automoti' 
company in Japan, and most people in this coi 
try are familiar with its- Poe In 1966 | 




































































by Christopher Brookhouse 


The wind off the Gulf 
Convulses the palms, 
Shatters the gardens. 


In bed the lady 
Dreams: a coffin 
Floats down the air 


Straight to her eyes, 
Which penetrate 
The lid nailed shut. 


he wakes; the name 
Slips like an ash 
From her lips. She packs 


For another funeral. 
Frail and ordinary 
She rides the bus, 


The family gathers; 
They know her dreams. 
lone greets her, all 


Refuse her claim 
As blood and kin, 
Her right to mourn. 


She prays for this dead, 
And she would pray 
To die herself, 


But for her dream 
Of her blood transferred. 
Throbbing in the stringy 


řeins of the ragged 
wI who perches 
yn barn or house 
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and 101,228 exports. sae for ng year wer 
$816,206,000. The unsophisticated investor migh 
marvel that the stock of such a large company: i is 
only selling at around $1. 

The reason Toyota’s market price is so low S 
that there is such a tremendous amount of stock 
outstanding. The company has 3 billion shares 
authorized “and a total of 765 million shares ou 
standing. This is approximately three times as many. 
shares as General Motors has, and over 2 50 m on E 
more than AT&T. At the present time, | 
quoted at $1 bid and $1.10 asked. The commission - 
on a hundred shares would be $6, or the maximum 
of 6 percent. This means that the buyer is paying 
$1.16 for a stock that he could sell a moment latero 
lor $.94 (the dollar bid price less the $6 commis- 
sion). This is like paying $92 per share for Genera 
Motors when the stock is selling for $80. In addi- 
tion, considering the amount of sh ares being traded, . 
it is going to take a tremendous buying demand. to 
move the stock up sufficiently for the owner to 
make a significant profit. 

Toyota is a low-price stock. It is not, however, a- 
cheap stock. If one examines the issue closely, hi 
will find that Toyota is selling in line with mos: 
automotive issues. A stock can be selling at two : 
cents a share and be way overpriced, whereas a 
hundred-dollar stock can be very low. The market 
price of an individual security is important only 
in comparison with all other factors. Too many 
novices buy stocks because of market price without ; 
examining what's behind it. Ordinarily, particu- 
larly in times of market optimism, there are excel- 
lent reasons why stocks sell for a dollar or less. 
Usually the reason is that the company is not even ` 
worth that, and the small dollar price represents. 
faith, hope, and charity. If you have all three, you 
can buy these issues blindly. If you do, let me sug- - 
gest that you also have a good sense of humor anc 
some extra money in the bank. 
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Convertible Bonds | 
Convertible bonds don’t necessarily belong in a- 
discussion of speculative techniques, since they are 
just as good for investment as they are for specula 
tion. The quality of the bond «¢ depends upon the 
quality of the company which has issued it. ; 
A convertible bond is a bond that can be con- 
verted into common stock at a specified price. The 
advantages of such an arrangement are obvious 
In the first place, the buyer can get as great a 
preciation with the bond as he can with the cor 
mon stock. If he owns a bond which is convertible 
into ten shares of common stock, and the stock 
goes from $100 to $200 a share, you don’t have to be 


“the dean i the Harvard Business School to > figure 


© 





I shall explain. As far as the company is con- 
ed, the convertible bond is an excellent means 
nancing because the interest payments to the 

»ondholders are a pretax charge whereas dividends 
o the holders of stock must come out of profits. 
~~ Convertibles offer another advantage. Because 
they are bonds, they can be bought on Go percent 
. margin rather than the 80 percent required for 
stocks. Furthermore, the owner can run to the bank 
¿to hock them and do far better than if he had the 
common stock of the same company. As the result 
“of the publicity given convertibles over the past 


couple of years, and the public readiness to em- 
‘Drace them, the supply of these securities has in- 
creased. Indeed, companies couldn't wait to pawn 
off on the public convertible bonds which were 
indecently overpriced. Because of the et 
nethods used in pricing a convertible, most people 


lidn’t understand the concepts or the risks. 
_ As I have pointed out already, a convertible bond 
isa bond that has large profit potential because 
is conver tible into lie common stock of the 
company that issued it. Using the Unmentionables 
“Incorporated illustrations, let us assume that the 
board of directors of that company decided to sell a 
~ convertible bond issue. Let us also assume that the 
arice of the common stock is $20 and the common 
pays no dividend. There are two ways to price a 
convertible bond; one is with the interest the com- 
-pany is willing to pay to the bondholders, and the 
other is with the conversion price, or the price 
which the stock must reach before the bond at 
$1000 would be at parity with the stock. 
"To make this easier, assume that Unmention- 
ables Incorporated decides that these bonds will be 
priced at par or $1000, have a 4 percent coupon, 
be convertible at $25. This means the stock 
can be exchanged for 40 shares of the common at 
any time ($25 conversion price divided in the bond 
price of $1000). Since the common stock is sell- 
ing for only $20 per share, the bond is immediately 
cling at a $200 premium (4o shares times the 
resent price of $20 is only $800, and we're selling 
bond. at $1000). Let’s take a look at what we're 
getting for that 25 percent premium. 
_ First, we're getting an annual interest payment 
of $40, or 4 percent, compared with zero for the 
common stockholders. We are also getting a bond 
hat we can cash in at a bank or can buy on less 
nargin- than the common stock. Last, and most 
mportant, if we know what we are doing and can 
understand convertible bonds, we are buying a 
¿security which will not decline as much as the 
‘ommon stock if either the market or the stock 
es a severe drop. If you understand the concept 
investment worth of convertibles, eh will be 
icated enough to start thinking about pu 


were no convertible feature. For example, let us 
decide that the two largest rating services, Moody's 
and Standard & Poor's, "believe that this issue being 
sold by Unmentionables Incorporated deserves an 
A rating. This is the third highest rating that these 
services give, and if represents a bond selling 
slightly below very high quality. This doesn’t mean 
that these people think the bond will go up or 
down. The rating has to do with the company’s 
ability to continue to pay interest and eventually 
the whole principal, It is the quality of the finances 
rather than the growth prospects being evaluated. 
Let us also assume that A-rated bonds maturing in 
twenty years, as do these new convertibles, will give 
their holders a 6.5 percent yield to maturity. This 
would mean that if the conversion feature was 
valueless, this bond would sell at 72.20, or $722.00. 
(Bonds are traded in percentages of par—}51000.) 
This is the investment worth of the Unmention- 
ables Incorporatec d convertible bond. Of course, if 
the ratings change or interest rates vary, this figure 
could be adjusted up or down. Nevertheless, all 
things being equal, the price of the Unmention- 
ables bond Jad not fall below that figure. _ 

A good example of how this concept works in 

eal practice can be shown by examining Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical convertible subordi- 
nate debentures 4s, January 1, 1991. These bonds 
were rated BB by Standard & Poor's and had an 
investment value of 5614, or $505. On June 22, 
1966, the common stock closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange at 65, whereas these bonds were 
trading at approximately 9814. In November of 
that year the stock was split on the basis of three 
shares for each two held. If you had bought one 
share at 65, you would now have 11% shares at a 
price of 431%. International Minerals & Chemi- 


cal is the largest producer of fertilizer material 


in the world. In 1967, business began to sink 
Earnings dropped to $1.42 a share in 1967 ver sus 
$2.56 a share in 1966 and took another drop 
in 1968 to $1.01. The price of the stock dived 
along with the earnings, and eventually the divi- 
deiid was halved. On October 4, 1968, the common 
stock closed at 22, while the price of the converti- 
ble bond ended up at 7314. or $732.50. In othe 
words, whoever bought a share of Internationa 
Minerals & Chemical* at 65 would now have; 
share and a half worth $33, or a loss of 50 percent 
The bondholder lost only approximately 25 per- 
cent on his original investment and was still getting. 
his $40 a year interest payment. It should be pointed 
out that the investment value of these bonds is 
5614, and so there is still some risk in holding 
them. Nevertheless, the lesson here is fairly obviou 
—there are times when the convertible bond 15- 
safer investment than the common stock. _ : 
a must be. m clear a the ee th 





xtremely well, and the price of the stock rises, the 

yonds will rise too. Let us say the stock doubles to 

40. Since the bonds are convertible into 40 shares 
of common, the convertibles will sell for at least 
+160, or $1600. However, the fact that these bonds 
- have an investment worth of 72.20 is far less im- 
portant now than when the bonds were selling at 
par, since now the bonds can fall by over 50 percent 
and still be over that figure. As a result, the 
“premium accorded the convertible bonds because 
“of their investment worth will begin to decline and 
eventually disappear. ‘Therefore, if the bonds are 
selling right at conversion parity, or 160, we can 
readily see that the bondholder has experienced a 
60 percent increase in his investment, whereas the 
stockholder has doubled his money. 
~ Furthermore, let us assume that Unmentionables 
Incorporated decides to put a call feature into this 
bond, giving it the right to redeem the bonds at 
110 at its discretion. If the bond goes above this 
price and the management decides to call it, the 
bondholder is forced to convert into common stock 
or lose his profit. Obviously, if the bond is selling 
-for 160, you have no desire to give it to the com- 
pany at 110. If the bond is selling for a premium 
ever the common stock at the time it is called, that 
premium will be lost. 

The sophisticated speculator can use convertible 
bonds to increase his return through margin and 
bank borrowing. In addition, when used in con- 
junction with a short sale, convertible bonds can 
provide a good return with small risk. 

- The most riskless speculation for an individual 
speculator is probably hedging in convertible 
` bonds. To set up a hedge, the speculator sells a 
_ stock short while buying the convertible bonds of 
_the same company. Because of the investment 
< worth of the bonds they should not fall as far as 
the common. If the speculator is wrong and the 
stock goes up, he can cover his loss with the gain 
<he made on the convertibles, losing only commis- 
< sions and interest on the margin account. 

© For example, let us assume that in 1966 we 
chad set up a hedge in International Minerals & 
g Chemical. To make matters simple, let us assume 
that the stock has split and instead of selling at 
65, it is at 4814. To compensate for the change in 
price of the stock becausé of the split, the con- 
version price of the bonds is changed so that each 
bond is convertible into 17.16 shares of common. 
To set up a hedge, we buy ten bonds in the open 
amarket and sell 172 shares short. We cover the 
transaction two years later buying the stock at 22 
and selling the bonds at 7314. The whole transac- 
tion should look like this: 


June 22, 2 shar 46 


J iĝ 66 


Profit on short sale = $3698 
Loss on bonds $2525 
$1173 


Net Profit 


This situation worked out quite well because of 


the steep drop in the price of the stock. However, 


because of the premium paid for the bonds (it _ 


should be noted that in order to short $7482 of 
stock it was necessary to buy $9850 worth of bonds) , 
had the stock risen substantially and the premium _ 
lessened, a loss could have been sustained. . 
The problem with hedging is in finding the right . 
situation. If one can be found, the speculator can 
either lose very little or make a fair return. If the 
following conditions do not exist, do not attempt to 
set up a hedge: ta: 
1. The bond must be selling near conversion 
parity. If the bond is selling at too high a premium, 
the bond loses a certain amount of protection, for 
as outlined above, if the stock rises and the premium 
evaporates, a loss will be sustained. i 
2, The bond should be selling near its investment 
value. This is extremely important, for if the bond | 
is selling way above the investment value, there is 
no downside protection. Obviously, a bond that. i 
selling at 200 with an investment value of 70 | 
no good, because its price can be cut almost toa 
third. 
3, The stock should be volatile enough so that if : 
it goes down, it will go down quite far. We're not 
talking about one or two points with hedging be- 
cause the bond will go down with the stock. The 
stock has to go down quite a bit before most bonds 
stop acting in conjunction with them. ‘The more 
volatile the issue the better. Waa 
Hedging is not for people who want to make a 
million dollars. Since the risk is small, the reward © 
is not exorbitant. Nevertheless, if the right situa- 
tion pops up, hedging can put a couple of extr 
dollars in your pockets without adding any sleej 
less nights. | a 


This article has tried to emphasize one basic 
caution. All techniques of speculating in different 
types of securities are fine, if you know what you 
are doing. If you are looking for the technique tha 
will make you a millionaire without worry and with 
very little capital, there is only one recourse: write : 
a stock market book with a sexy title. 

The stock market is more than a place to exchang 
securities. It is an arena of risk and reward. The- 
telligent speculator is the one who understar 
both concepts and knows the different ways: 
finding what he is looking for. The most im portar 
financial question an individual must ask himse 
is how much risk, and how much reward, he wa 


© lf he finds that he is able to answer that ques 
- successfully, i 


he will save-h 





EAN FOLLAI 


In Paris in the mid-twenties both the life and lit- 
erary. beginnings of Jean Follain were quiet. He 
ssociated first with a group that included Erik 
Satie, Max Jacob, Pierre Reverdy, and Leon Paul 
_ Fargue, and in 1933 he brought out his first sub- 
: stantial collection of poems, La Main Chaude (five 
d been published earlier, in a small edition, and 
others had appeared in liters ary reviews). Since that 
date he has published a succession of books of 
_. poems, and since 1935, when Paris appeared, of 
< prose pieces, whose aim is to conjure the sense of 
specific. recollections of places, occasions, objects. 
<> In 1942 Follain published a short volume of prose 
= recalling in deliberate and composed detail the 
village of Canisy, in Normandy, where he had been 
born, and where many of his early childhood mem- 
- ories are rooted. The book is not a commentary on 
he poems, but it is (with his other prose writings) 
an agreeable and helpful relative, and they both 
set out from the same place. There are passages in 
anisy. that waken echoes in many of the poems: 


evening during the 1914 war, while the stratus 

dsb t up in- layers on the horizon, Mother 

| Aimé, a tea standing on the doorsill talk- 

ing to my maternal grandmother, was led to say, 

“This war will not be as bad as Napoleon’s, It was 

: = at Berezina when the men and horses died in 

les. I had a great uncle who was there and told us.” 

looked: intensely at the stones and the puddles on 

: the road and I thought that the stones and puddles, 

on the eve of Berezina, must have been just as calm, 

just as interrogative and as ready to lose themselves 

in the shadow. 

Vhen she had said, “Good-night, Madame.” Moth- 

Aimé left, one hand on her hip, and my grand- 

an to close the white shutters that were 

ne the wall by fastenings in the shape of 

ks ‘of te people that looked Italian in Renais- 
sance feather bonnets. 


The “I is more openly present here than in the 
ar ` : $ * 1 * 


but refers—a regard. In this passage, and in mucl 
of Follain’s prose, as well as in his poems, the regart 
is suspended, whether deliberately or helplessly 
and the complexity of its circumstance as the bearer. 
of memory is clear. Who is the “I” who is thinkin; 
those exact things about the puddles and the shad 
ows; and who recognizes that the shutter fastening 
in the shape of busts of little people were wearing. 
Renaissance feather bonnets? Is it the child of 
eleven or so, or the man who left when that war. 
was over and has gone to Paris and the legal pro 
fession and the literary world? It is more than both: 
it is the suspended regard which they share; and th 
evocation of this “impersonal,” receptive, Dut es 
sentially unchanging gaze often occupies, in Fol 
lain’s work, the place of the first person. : 
It does so because memory has a special role 
his writing. It is not simply a link between past anc 
present, life and poetry. Memory, as distinct. from 
the past it draws on, is what makes the past a ki 
to the mystery that stays with us and does nol 
change: the present. : 
Follain is deeply concerned with the mystery o 


the present—the mystery which gives the recall 


concrete details their form, at once luminous an 
removed, when they are seen at last in their places 
as they seem to be in the best of his poems. This 
their value “in themselves.” At the same time it. 
what gives them the authority of parts of a rite, « 
an unchanging ceremony heralding some inexo 
able splendor, over a ground of silence. And fe 
Jean Follain it is a fulfillment not only of a need 
for ceremony but of a fondness for the cere 
monious, in which each detail, seen as itself, is ar 
evocation of the processions of an immeasurable 
continuum. 

And both the passage of time and the sense of the 
unchanging show the details to be unique. Follair 
never regarded them otherwise—that is the chil 
whom he did not betray. 
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BY JEAN FOLLA 


CADENCES 


The sea stays 

as gray as the tombstone 
the regiment of madwomen 
goes back into its building 


dropping words that have come 


but the letter is inscribed 
on the forgotten book. 

A sound of flails 
threshing thin whe: 

in muffled cadences 
comes in the evening 
over the warmed earth 


unthreatened by rain. 


THE SQUARE 


On the square one hears the cries of a woman 


at the evening of existence 
alone with her hair 

her sour and pure disdain. 
Shepherds, cowherds 

kissed her in her youth. 


The black ceilings are still ti 


the storied balconies 
all around the square 
and the happy driver 


of an empty car. 


undone 


MATTER 


Above matter 

a dream floats 

a slave 

in the house of an infamou 
the glass vase 

holds a dark rose 

the gold turns rusty 

and the red iron 

makes the frail naked beauty. 
howl _ = 
in the night of being. 
Reduced to things 

dead furs 

hang on the pallid wall. 





THE SONG © 
OF THE DRAGOON 


on iat boy's S deler legs, 
bitter stew 
which your white hands, oh, woman, let burn, 
and which he eats with a pewter fork 
E in the midst of the eternal lights 
ODOTE S. ao. A and his long lashes can be seen moving 
| THE TRAC AGIC IN TIME and his white buttons | 
| 2 contending against the night 
and his pensive cough can be heard 
mingled with the barking 
ut of the great purple-furred dogs 
and at moments a ae sun muzzles turned toward the stars. 
in an old time picks out the folds It is then that he the convoy's dragoon 
of an executioner’s robe. rises and approaches the others 
(Anan resort town sitting on the wells 
ey strike “up. a tune and all by himself intones the ballad that rises 
r ieanwhile having set down his hoe and under the green heaven makes 
i i a seated day-laborer watches the rats tremble in their kingdom. 
the peaceful executants 
© all to be massacred 
-ș within the year 
who. claim. to believe in their immortal souls 
- and the resurrection of the body. 


THE SECRET 


eee eae Where are you lying 
r. THE JSEFUL secret of the world 
7 with so strong an odor? 
i Sometimes a gentle workman 
In the colors of the useful in the feverish town 
f gray and black material | falls from a scaffolding 
ue and the wind always smells of lilacs; 
a tenacious misfortune = 
lodges in the most beautiful bodies 
hands tighten in the evening 
an animal sleeps 
within walls wrought by men 
peace forever decays 
; and war no longer 
and the things around them unite has an age. 
ae be reflected in their eyes. l 





























: am no beauty, but I know auto parts, and 
~ that’s why I broke up housekeeping in Oregon and 
` came on down to Los Angeles. 

I'll say this for California: it’s like anywhere else, 
$0 you take what you can get. Ken's A/Z was an 
orange- front outlet of block and stucco that was 
< once a Mom and Pop grocery and before that a 
< realty office with some room for parking. Mostly 
. -AJZ was a Ford and Chev place with not a grille 
< or a piece of chrome on the shelves. A/Z customers 
only wanted to get to their jobs, and shen make it 
© back to the Buckville off-ramp near Palmetto, and 
_if a Mexican kid collected two dollars at the back 
¿< door for a generator that still smelled like sparks, 
= Gt was no business of mine. When the afternoon 
< smog got bad, our neon signs began to blink and 
turn my face off and on in two shades of purple. 
= The first month at A-to-Z I learned plenty. Ken 
priced most parts 20 percent above suggested retail 
so he could sell everything on credit. Asa knew all 
of our Negro trade, and some of them paid twenty- 
five cents a week on a water pump. I still think 
© Ken's real trouble was gypo kids or the freckle- 
elbow guys from Oklahoma or Georgia. If the 
> rough element came in, Asa faded into the stock 
~ rooms, him being a Negro. But when some knuckle- 
buster asked me for a nonexistent part like a head- 
clutch holder, Fd say, “Waste my time, Smokey 
© Bear, and FH tighten your shimmy bolt.” 

Later Asa told me he knew all the time it was 
_ only my way of talking to protect my job; and being 

married once himself, Asa understood how it could 
be for any woman in a strange town i 
œ PFH say this for Asa Bowers: he done his work in 
pa the stock rooms, except for the Negro accounts; I 
© did mine at the parts counter, and some bookkeep- 
“ing. Even if I was lonely at first, I never did re- 








women will do—mentioning no names in public. 
But te burned, and I i not see Asa anymore. 








motely give Asa that first little hint the way some 









Ken took his wife, Jane, somewhere back East to. 
Ohio. The orange front and all that neon is gone— 
and I have a better job. But when you see a junker 
blowing a hose on the freeway just say this to your- _— 
self: he's still running A/Z parts, on Ken's Ei ne 
Credit—and not paid ‘for yet. : 
To this day I don't remember when Asa first 





















mentioned his ’59 Dodge, but I knew we started > 


eating our sack lunch in the sun on fender crates. 
After I invited him two or three times, Asa di 
come up to my place after work; even if a woman 
is no beauty, it is only natural to want some kind of 
company. Furthermore, being colored—as he said 
—Asa had learned early to ignore things that hurt. 
That is why I told him how I learned auto part 
in the first place. 5 

I did not tell him everything at once, but if As 
put it all together, he knew our graduating class at 
Eastfir High was forty-six in all. Of the twenty girls 
on graduation night, twelve were pregnant, and 
two more maybe. I had been dating Ollie mostly 
because he was the star, but I saw where too much 
parking in pickup trucks might lead. Because Ollie 
was a star, he went to logging for Union Ply; 
wanted to go on to secretarial school. Then a 
once there were fourteen marriages in Eastfir June 
tion, and because I am not overly pretty, and be 
cause Ollie had his job and asked me again, ther 
seemed no reason why not make it fifteen in a rov 
for Eastfir. We went to Portland for a honeymoor 
and then set up housekeeping in a nice trailer. 

Nothing happened for three years, but we wen 
to more Elks’ dances, round and square, than I 
care to remember. Then being hung over as usual 
on a Monday morning while setting chokers, OI 
was hurt. When he had to quit logging, I was so 
his right leg would always be stiff at the knee jo 
I guess everyone who works in the woods eventu 
ly” gets hurt, but Ollie did draw Compensation. 
People felt sorry for Ollie because he. ph 









































d basketball for our class, so he got work in the 
op at the White Truck and Plymouth Agency. 
eryone meant well, but Ollie Mateson was handy 
nly with a ball. He became a halfway mechanic, 
with one finger always in a splint. 

No children. After a while I was just as glad be- 
cause [ did not want to sit in the Eagles’ club rooms 
and listen to old basketball scores, or how Cy 
3 ederics limited out the first forty minutes of trout 
season in °g. Still, I tried to be a good sport, and 
to hold up my head; unless I wanted to bring Ollie 
home, I never entered any tavern without an escort. 
Nould I could say the same for a few of the girls 
n my graduation class—mentioning no names. 
Finally what happened was that I learned auto 
parts. 

- Our trailer was near the Agency, so to help Ollie 
1 lraw his full time, I began to help out at the parts 
counter; in a year I was working full time on my 
own card. If you are accurate, and can read the 
specs, and- are fast, I suppose anyone can learn 
“par < But when is the last time you saw a 
oman who really knew her stuff on log trucks? 
The fact was that Ollie got pretty far down, even 
for Eastfir Junction. Sometimes he was gone a week 
at a time, drinking what was left of his Compensa- 
on. Other times, after being on my feet all day, 
Td go home and eat by myself while someone that 
was legally my husband slept it off in the bedroom. 
Finally, in late summer, I filed divorce papers and 
caught the first bus south for California. Ollie 
-< never knew I was gone until the next payday, and 
not one girl in my high school class ever dropped 







































““Oh, you had to leave,” was what Asa said, when 
we were sitting around in my living room after I 
d cooked us a real good meal. Of course he never 
came up unless invited, and he repaid hospitality 
in two ways. He fixed anything that went wrong, 
- plumbing or electrical; he was the kind of me- 
~-chanic that looks at something carefully and knows 
what’s wrong. As our shop posters say, Asa was 
“safety- minded.” so when he fixed a toaster it didn’t 
afterward blow up in a shower of sparks. His sec- 
“ond way was conversation. Asa told me about the 
children near Watts, where the schools hadn't 
served a hot lunch in years; he told me about the 
families over on Palmetto, and the men who drove 
“eighty miles on the freeway to their work. Before 
that I had not understood how important an auto- 
mobile was in L.A.; parts from Ken’s A/Z were as 
l necessary as groceries. And as it turned out, Asa’s 
own 59 sedan was parked i in a vacant lot. It wouldn't 
run, he said, but it was too good for junk. 

“So there we were, four flights up, talking until 
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like that has its ill effects on others, and especiall 


able. 


half past ten at night, with the lights of the c 
spread out toward the Hollywood hills, and th 
freeway traffic rolling forever overhead, the hum o 
tires and wheels rising and falling like the noise of 
some great caught insect trying to get away. : 

“Sure, Ruthie,” Asa told me one night abou 
eleven o’clock as he was going very quietly towart 
the door. “You were a good woman. But up in 
Oregon nobody saw that.” 

Oh, I wanted to reach out and touch his hand, 
but well enough I knew Right from Wrong—him 
being colored. So I did not. Not at the time. | 
























or what happened that summer, I blam 
no one but Ken and his wife. But you better judg 
for yourself. 

I'll say this for Asa: he seldom spoke about him 
self, but by putting things together, I understood. 
he grew up in Lexington, Kentucky. Asa never saw. 
his father, but Kilroy was there all right, because 
Asa’s mother got five more kids from someplace. 
don’t say children is wrong, but I do say a house 





















on Asa, who was old enough to understand wha i 
he saw. 7 

Asa may have lacked my advantages since h 
dropped out of high school after three years and 
three months; on the other hand, he served hi 
time in the Army, in a second-echelon motor pool 
Then for a year or two nothing happened in Lex- 
ington, so Asa went to Chicago. He worked for ar 
office building. At first he ran the elevator, but. 
when pumps in the basement began to go out, AS: 
began helping on maintenance. He said it cos 
plenty to keep an old building in shape, i it 
plumbing and electrical. | 

Well, Asa ended up doing all a E R bui 
another colored veteran got all the credit. When. 
a cable broke and let the elevator down a few floor: 2 
to the bumper, Asa got fired. < 

What I knew about the lady in the case is- this 
she was from Chicago and was a sub in the pos 
office—which was good money when she got it. 
understand she was somewhat lighter in color thar 
Asa, but since he never mentioned even a- 
marriage ceremony or a honeymoon, I ignored. tha 
subject, it being well in the past. Asa took wha 
he could get at the time in the way of work: a 
washrack in winter, and part-time for the city, 
hauling snow off the streets. Since nothing wa 
steady, Asa did not expect to draw his full” time. 
This next, however, I consider a little unreason- 








































hers his a will call her~wanted. w 












der and etc. What Asa wanted was a job, and 
rildren would naturally follow. But then his wife 
aid, “Which comes first, the chicken or the pot?” 
Then Asa had to tell her it was wrong, in his expe- 
‘rience, to bring kids into the world with no visible 
‘means of support. Almost every night they left it 
‘like that. | 
After a while, Asa saw he was one of those 
“chronic unemployed” that he read about in the 
“papers. Knowing Asa, I would say he tried, but 
on Monday it nee ays seemed to rain, by T uesday 
the work week had already started, and on Wednes- 
day night his wife went to the movies with her lady 
‘friends. To help out, Asa taught himself to cook, 
‘but she came back from the post office, feeling put 
‘on by the regular employees, white or colored. 
“When she got up from the table, she always said, 
“Well, you tell me this. Which came first?” 
_ I guess an older man, a a superintendent of mails, 
asked the wife to come into his section, on a regular 
basis. Asa got the picture because then his wife did 
not come home except on Sunday afternoons. By 
then Asa was so far down on himself he did not 
even go around to see the man about it. 
N Asa still had the ‘59 Dodge, bought with his 
¿discharge pay. After the elevator dropped, Asa 
-had rented the Dodge to his wife's younger brother. 
One day Asa collected some back car rent, and then 
borrowed his own automobile from the brother, 
and by midnight was through Des Moines, headed 
for California. 
O Later, Asa said it himself: back in Chicago the 
-Tady in the case was now a lot better off than with a 
¿chronic unemployed sitting all day, looking out the 
window. 
“But you take all of that,’ Asa said one night, 
“meaning sex, because we were talking about both 
the lady in the case and about Ollie. “Isn't that 
just one little part of life. Together?” 
“Of that, I'm sure,” I said, for such was my 
: ex perience, 
© “But if I'm colored, I'm supposed to be different. 
-Even some women who ought to know better can 
believe that.” 
© Not knowing, I said nothing at all. 
= “But we aren't,” Asa said, and his voice trailed 
back across the years to Chicago. “Not me,” and 
he looked down into the pattern of my new rug. 
‘IT never was very good. At that.” 
= I saw Asa was feeling things that went back to 
Lexington, and five kids in a “shack at the edge of 
own. 1 thought he was both brave and real honest 
o admit things like that about himself; for any 
n something like that is not easy to face. I 
me thing very clear: Asa had lost confidence 
li and oma >i Doon y was to get it back, 

























































































































to start with that. Asa thought it over for a minute 
and he didn't say No. So ‘that was that. 
Well, the more we talked about it, the more we 
got to laughing. The first thing you know we were 
talking about headers and a gutted muffler and 
maybe going across the border into Mexico for a 
tuck-and-roll job on the seats. The more Asa said 
had to be done, the more we laughed and laughed 
until we couldn't laugh anymore. 
“What it needs,” I “said, “is to pry the license 
plates apart. Then put a new car in between.” 
Thats an old one, but we laughed again. That 
night when Asa got ready to leave, I thought the 
freeway trafhe everhedd almost stopped, but of | 
course it never does. When Asa hesitated overly — 
long at the door, he was no longer even smiling. 
“Let's don’t mention this. To Ken?” E 
“Oh?” because I am aboveboard with the firm ` 
that hires me, E/Z Credit or no. “Wouldn't he 
discount us employees? Wouldn’t it just be another 
open account, for Ken?” 
Asa couldn't answer me on that, and he did not 
look me in the eye. “I'd just rather not,” he finally 
said, and I saw he lacked confidence in himself 5 
“For personal reasons.’ 
At the time, what I thought was this: Asa bein: 
colored, and only a stockman, was naturally 
cautious; he did not want Ken to know us two were: 
friendly. Besides, as will be seen, Ken was not al 
ways reasonable about auto parts. f 
Because I respected Asa’s judgment, and did not: 
want to hurt his feelings, I said, “OK. We will 
run this one in Lo.” | 
What I could do was carry all of his parts on my 
own personal account, and Asa could pay me some- 
thing in cash every week. He thought a minute, 
and “then Asa said that would surely be better. 
And that’s exactly how we left it. 

















hen one morning in October when poo 
came to work, Ken and his wile were waiting at 
A/Z. Ken let us in, and then locked the front door. z 
It was a Friday. 

“Tf the Ace shows,” Ken called from the back 
room where he was wrestling with a ladder, “just 
tell me. And Jane, you show Ruthie how to in- 
ventory.” | 

Ken set up his ladder, and started his count, ; 
Before we got very far along, he said we were away 
short on anything for a ‘59 "Dodge. The more stuff” 
he counted, the madder Ken got, and finally he | 
was yelling down at his wife, “Jane, can’t you even 
write down my numbers?” 

So much for the whole mor AIH, and no > Asa as 





slip into Neutral, and I'll go fetch your sand- 
. You want relish or mustard?” 

Vhile waiting for all our sandwiches, I decided 
like it or not—Ken had to know. The fact was 
at I had billed out plenty of parts for our "59 

Dodge. I was going to get out my invoices when 
the time came, “clear and aboveboard, and no hard 
feelings. 
~ But back at A/Z what I heard was Ken. He was 
‘ling at Asa, and from the front door, I see Asa 
the stock room, his body slanted sideways in the 
eht. “Why, at the bowling alley,” Ken said, “every- 
ne down there knows you are peddling parts for 
“po Dodge.” 
I went right on back to settle that one. 
“Mr. Ken,” and when Asa saw me standing in 
the stock-room door he nodded Hello, but his “lips 
oved only a little when he went on speaking. 
‘Let's not mix my personal car with our bad credit 
: ccounts.” a 
E you ‘been peddling my parts all over 


“No, sir. Every one is bolted on my Dodge. PH 
show you every one.” 
= Ken spit on the floor and rubbed it in with his 
shoe sole. 

“But you aren't collecting. 
rent paid up.” 
-= I saw the whole reason Asa knew so much about 
‘our Palmetto Avenue accounts: if Asa steered them 
‘to A/Z, he also had to collect. 
< “I get what's over there,” Asa said. “You have 
to. collect something from your own big ticket 


Ace, your people 


. “You a nied right,” Ken said, and he began to 

hrow papers and invoices and four-colored bro- 
res from Gulf & Western on the floor. “But 

there's money on Palmetto. I know it. If you 

can’t collect it, I can. The hard way. 

<o “Fm still working for you,” Asa said quietly. 

“DT advise you against that. You don’t know what 

might happen.” 

-To me that sounded like a threat, but Ken did 

“not even listen to what Asa was saying. 

“Gents,” F said, and walked between them, to 
break it up. “One thing I can show you both,” 
-and I opened the drawer of the file cabinet. 
~My personal account—all my invoices for all 
those” Dodge parts—was gone. Without actually 
shaking his head, Asa very plainly told me, “No, 
don't say anything,” and I understood he had 
someway lifted my file to keep me out of it, to pro- 
_ tect my job. Even then I would have told it all, 
_ but Ken turned on me. “You going to count, or are 
you going to roost? Why, I'll take that Dodge back 
on a repo just any time.” 
ler het, Asa eee to shrink. eal inside 


T Like It Better. 


“Ace, whats that thing, Ace? Right over ther 

Ace?” i 

“That's a door,” Asa said. “And I’m going m 

Asa did not glance toward me, or even look back 
Beyond the loading ramp he went down steps as 
though he were going off into deep water. Hi 
head disappeared, and the door closed by itself 

“What Ace was,” Ken’s wile said, and she wai 
just finishing her sandwich, “was what I alway: 
said. A parts-boosting, good-time boy. With away 
too many friends.” 

For the first time I doubted Asa. Did he own: 
a ‘5g red Dodge Sedan, after all? Did he get me 
to put everything on an account because then ito 
was not, technically, stealing from stock? Had he 
used me that way, after all? If he had, I saw I 
had brought it all on myself. 

“Up in “Oregon,” Ken said to me, and he had tc 
repeat it. ‘Up in the woods, did you ever drive a 
pickup truck?” 

So that's what I did the rest of that afternoon 
I drove Ken’s pickup while Jane called out tl 
address and how much all of Asa’s accounts owec 
Ken's A-to-Z. I drove us all along Palmetto, anc 
on into Watts. I stopped at house tr “ailers and stucce 
houses and apartments; I stopped at places where 
nobody lived, and I drove through alleys, and over 
the curbs, and into vacant lots. Wherever we 
stopped, Ken jumped down from the truck. He 
knocked on doors, and went into garages, or up the 
alleys past garbage cans. He found their Fords 
and Chevs, and old Pontiacs; we even spotted a 
blue Caddie parked beneath trees, the seat cushions 
kicked out on the street. So Ken took them, too 

At every car Ken repossessed something. He 
pulled a battery, or an air cleaner, or someone 
carburetor; he took a spare tire from a trunk, anc 
even pulled a set of ignition wires off the loom, He 
kicked and slammed and used a wrecking bar, anc 
sometimes if the account was long overdue, he took 
inside mirrors and even the fan belts. At every 
old car the kids stood in a half-circle to watch, and 
their mothers looked down from apartment win. 
dows; Jane helped him, and we drove off quickl 
and not one complained and no one at all calle 
the police. E 

Finally I drove back to A/Z. I stopped aca 
back ramp and Ken threw all that stuff. ma 
organized, greasy pile. After Ken unloaded th 
last battery, Jane looked at all that junk. 

“If they can’t pay,” she told Ken and she told 
me and she told the world, “then why did they buy | 
it in the first place?” 

When I saw all of those parts—repossessed or 
stripped—I thought of all the cars I had seen th 
had to get men to work next Monday morr 
Some of those - cars iets a man ae real head. 





‘time. “The Ace could sell all right,” she said. 
jut he sure couldn't collect a dime.” 

“Yeah,” Ken said. “Good field, no hit.” 

“You two keep counting,” I said, and took off 
my last smock for A/Z. “Tm going back to my 


partment. To get off my feet. 


_ They locked the door behind me when I left. 


| oward midnight, I was still staring out 
-of my window. In Los Angeles it was one of our 
-warm October nights, when the smog seems all gone, 
but you know it is still overhead, waiting for the 
exhaust fumes of dawn and the day’s heat, waiting 
all through the night to slam down again on the 
basin like a heavy gray stove lid. 

Asa came back. 

‘He stood in my living room door, looking very 
neat. For the first time I saw him in traveling 
clothes, and a brown snap-brim straw hat. Without 
asking me, he turned off all of my lights. My new 
Irapes, and the TV, and the couch, and even Asa 
and me turned to silver-gray in the light reflected 
up from the boulevard. 

“I went over to Palmetto,” 
explained to some of them.” 

“Ken's not going to get beat,” 
Jane is worse.’ 

“Oh, he blames us colored,” Asa said. “But his 
First National Bank is pressing. And also Gulf & 
Western.” 
© “Im sorry, Asa,” I said, and that is when I 
reached out in the semi-darkness and touched his 
hand. I felt so sad, and yet it was also a funny 
feeling to touch a hand like that for the first time 
—not “cold: but not warm either. We stood like 
‘that for only a moment, and then I knew I ought 
‘to say something, but I said the wrong thing. 
“Did you use all those parts? The ones I gave 
your” 
ce Too late, I understood how that sounded to 
him. Asa drew back, and so did I. I heard him 
ake a deep breath, but whatever he might of said 
vas never made into words. 

o Just then, far away, then closer, I heard the sirens. 
€ loser they came, the lights and the sirens bleeding 
red noise along the street. 

Two blocks away, unmistakably at Ken's A/Z, 
we saw flames. First it was a glow between two 
rge buildings, and then the w hole sky seemed to 

w up. Windows and the white walls of all the 

Idings glowed orange and then ad as though 
he rag wae oe ve ant across TOODE and 


Asa told me. “I 


I said. “And 


Negroes a ` 
child en in n their | 


“I told him,” Asa finally said. “I advised spain 
collecting like that.” 

“Over on Palmetto. Did they tell you they w ere 
going to burn us down?” 3 

“Someone set it,” and Asa smiled a little beate 
in a way everybody likes to see a fire, in the woods 
in Oregon, or down here in Buckville, not far from 
Watts. “But not us. None of us would do a thing 
like that. Not for a used fan belt.” | 

I believed what Asa said because I wanted to be- 
lieve. 

“Thats oil burning, Ruthie. Those knuckle- 
busters from Oklahoma always use oil. They 
already got their big ticket items, and now they- 
won't have to pay.” 

I believed that, too. T 

“Or it was Honkie Ken, himself,” Asa said bit- 
terly. “Wouldn't the insurance pay for it all? Isn't 
that why he pulled an inventory this morning?” | 

“Maybe nobody knows for sure who set it,” ive 
went on. “But I do know this. They will look for- 
the nigger that just got fired.” 

I did not say anything because I thought that. 
was probably true. ) 

“And wouldn't that be me?” he said, and beford 
I could say anything he slammed my own door in. 
my face. : 

Well, he never knew it, but I just stood there and. 
listened to Asa’s footsteps go farther and farther 
down my stairs, and then pause at the bottom 
landing while he first looked up and down the. 
street, and then he went out the door, and into the 
night. 

I went back to the window and stood there for a 
long time by myself, and finally the last fire engine: 
went away. : 

As I said, Ken went back East, somewhere to 
Ohio. Whether he’ collected insurance or not, no 
one ever said. 

Right away I got a better job with this volume 
eater on Wilshire I like it a lot better here be- 
cause I am closer in to Hollywood. And sometimes, 
right out there beyond the show window in the . 
street, I see Fess Parker and other notables. | 

Naturally, 1 like it better here because I work 
only forty hours a week, with good benefits. I 
haven't seen a freckled elbow yet, and we wouldn't 
let a used fan belt in the house. We write up 
plenty of chrome and grilles and if you say the 
word, you got yourself a one-piece, tinted, wrap=. 
around windshield, for any GM product exclusively. 

As for race relations and all that rough stuff 
over in Watts, you can have them. As for me per- 
sonally, it’s like I tell my parts foreman, a kid 
they trained at the factory who doesn’t know a 
head-clutch holder from a rollicking rod, but 


$ who i is real safety-minded: | 





INDIA 
DOG 


noos is the Ojibwa Indian word for 

dog; if there is more than one dog, it be- 
PA Ohnemoosuk. And there always is 
l more than one Indian dog: there is, in 
fact, a great unwanted surplus of Ohnemoosuk, and 
\owhere is one more conscious of this than at Big 
rout Lake. I have been in many Indian villages 
the extreme Northwest of Ontario, that territory 
‘ending on the desolate shores of Hudson Bay, and, 
< while always conscious of dogs as a background as 
natural as woodsmoke, muskeg, and forest, mostly I 
retain the more vivid i impressions of the inhabitants. 
The settlement of Big Trout is on a small island: 
time was spring, when the ice was newly gone 

jut, and to the ranks of the already undernourished 
nine, population were added the dogs that had 
; ed families back across the ice from the win- 
lines, and were now marooned there on 

| í idred acres of barren land. One could no 
“more escape their presence than they could escape 
hemselves. It would be the rare dog who would 
spart again before freeze-up; who would be val- 
ed enough to take up space in a family canoe, 
each the canine paradise of the summer fish- 

ng ca Aps, there to gorge on fish guts and suckers. 
-Poor dog, poor Ohnemoos, is just another mouth 
to fill in a harsh country, and as such to be disre- 


' arded by the Indian, who has a hard enough job 


Hing his children’s mouths. The dog is back almost 
-where he started in his relationship with nomadic 
oman, one of a ring of hopeful jackals or wolves 
-circling the ‘seasonal camps, already convincing 
“himself that some benefit must stem from an asso- 
iation with man, He must fight for his existence, 
arve or survive; this is the inexorable rule of na- 

e which has governed man’s own evolvement 


and which prevails still in the attitude of the India 
to Ohnemoos today: nature is of necessity pitile: 
The canine word has gone around that the whi 
man is notoriously wasteful with his potato peeling: 
and eggshells, his bits of gristle, burned toast, or 
apple cores. Besides, often he feeds at least one 
extra waif along with his own dog: today might be 
the very day he “will take on two. Round and roun 
the island the scavengers go, ever hopeful tha 
the next round will produce some minor miracle— 
perhaps a beaver pelt, scraped clean and stretchec 
to dry on a frame, will blow down from a roof’: 
safekeeping; perhaps a snowshoe, with a tasty 
moose-hide thong, or a moccasin stitched wit 
nourishing deer sinew, from a platform cache; per 
haps, with any luck, there will be a chocolate-smear 
child’s face to lick, a fish bone here, a fledgling there 
Whatever it might be, the lean snarling bitches wi 
litters will almost certainly pounce first. And I, € 
ploring the island on my own rounds, come t 
recognize each one of the pack: thin, often mangy o 
lame, fiercely cringing, warily aggressive, sneak 
eyed, for the most part unlovely pariahs. | 
Or so I thought at first, shocked and unhapp 
fresh from a society that must pay for the privile; 
of owning a dog, and is liable to prosecution- fo 
neglecting it. But when I came to know them: be 
ter, Ohnemoosuk of Big Trout Lake taught me an 
affecting lesson: ragged and gaunt they ‘nigh ; 
an SPCA nekona. but they had an unquenchab i 
spirit and ebullience. One day, I watched a mangy 
hal-erown pup drag up an old fishing net from: 
the sand and tear off along the beach with the 
whole sorry pack in high delight after him in i 
glorious tumbling game of tag, and I realized the | 
we do dog an anthropomorphistic injustice. whi 
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ve link him with terms of pathos and maudlin 
“sentiment: dog is an incurable optimist, whatever 
‘his circumstances. 

© Pepra was a good example of a super-scrounger, 
and the one I came to know the best. Thin as 
a greyhound, blond and leggy, with artful 
wolf eyes that could take on a professionally abashed 
“expression calculated to melt the stoniest heart, 
she looked as though she had not had a square meal 
since the day she was weaned. Theoretically she 
was not ownerless, belonging to one Susannah, a 
somewhat flighty character who had other things 
on her mind—such as an assortment of children and 
no husband. Pepra must have had me marked down 
¿from the moment I stepped out of the Cessna onto 
the dock, for she came begging around the door of 
-my shack almost before I had unrolled a sleeping bag, 
„and soon established herself as the top dog cleaner- 
upper after meals. 

o I encouraged her, for her very obvious attempts 
cto charm amused me; then one cold evening 1 made 
the fatal mistake of allowing her to push her way 
in for a warm by the stove, after which she became 
extremely possessive. No sooner had she estab- 
-lished her status than she dealt briskly and forcibly 
“with any other beggars at the door. She is bound 
“up inextricably with memory of Big Trout, for 
+Pepra was not going to lose sight of her meal ticket 
-for one minute if she could help it. Every inch that 
<I explored of the island was in her company; and as 
“she seemed to have innumerable friends and rela- 
¿tions among the other hunger-restless dogs, they 
usually tagged along too. After a while I became 
resigned 2 “the fact “that if I wanted to search for 
fossils or “lowers or artifacts, every stone that I 
turned over, every plant, was going to be examined 
by my interested following as well. 

T hey were a raggle- taggle train for the most part, 
-often snarling and fighting among themselves over 
“some morsel picked up on the way. At first if their 
quarrels took place too close for my comfort (I am 
unreasonably terrified of the noise of dogfights), 
all I had to do was pick up a stick or stone, brandish 
it threateningly, and all would cringe off with flat- 
“tened ears and lowered tails—a parody of servility, 
for their eyes remained bright and watchful. They 








































please, for in a monaka lys short time quarreling 
was confined to a tolerable distance; they seemed 
‘to be only token demonstrations, teeth and noise 
¿and little else. After a while all I had to do was 
say “psssss,’ a noise I found no dog could stand, 
and order was cece! restored. 

“Having no option, I spent many hours observing 
e individual and pack reactions. Pepra had de- 
‘loped a fascinating technique that some of the 
smaller dogs were just beginning to adapt for 
























were either very intelligent or very anxious to. 


: whic h was 
themselves: she would collapse on ‘her back at the. ie 






on the morsel. Meek and apologetic, she would i 
there, tail tip quivering placatingly, while tradition 
now demanded that the victor step back stiffly to 
acknowledge her acknowledgment of defeat; then, 
quick as lightning, she would stretch her head 
backward along the ground, swiveling her hips 
while at the same time the middle of her bod 
was righting itself; and before the other dog had 
time to grasp the meaning of this U-bend wrigg le, 
she would be off with the morsel, fast as the ludi- 
crous shaggy greyhound she resembled. : 
There were two pups in the pack that interested 
me particularly as a study in contrasts. They were | 
very alike in clei and height and the shape | 
of their heads, and may well have been litter broth-._ 
ers, but while one was plump and jolly, the other 
was very thin and nervous. The plump and jolly | 
one I knew was regularly fed at the nursing station, — 
and only came along for the fun: he was the good- 
natured butt of the rest of the party, being forever 
jumped on, rolled over, or buffeted. The other- 
was a sickly, irritable thing, with little energy, for- 
























g, 
ever sitting down to scratch. One day he sat down 
near me to have a prolonged session with his flea: 
and 1 noticed that he had a rope collar on. It was 
already straining cruelly around his growing neck, 
so I cut it off. Where the woolly fur had been ` 
chafed away on his throat there was a raw crescent | 
of skin. He was such a poor little runt that I could 
not overcome the eternal (white man’s) urge to be 
a do-gooder: I had a tube of calamine-based oint- 
ment in my pocket that I always carried around to 
stop me from scratching mosquito bites, and I ap- 
plied some of this to the raw throat. I should have | 
known better. Within seconds he had disappeared 
entirely from view under a scrimmage of excited 
dogs. Whether it was the calamine or the base, it 
was obviously a canine delicacy. When the pu 
eventually emerged he had been licked clean an 
his throat was twice as raw from the rasping 
tongues. And before I had time to put my glove 
back on I thought my ointment-smeared fingers 
were going to be sucked into the avid mouth of 
W alleye Junior, an unprepossessing character with. 
one blind eye, who looked like a small moth- eate : 
wolf. I never interfered again. | 
















alleye Junior -and Walleye Senior 
were an interesting couple who used: 
to join us from the other end of th 
island. Senior was one of the oldest, 
most indomitable dog, with half of his left ea 
missing, two toes on his left front paw, and almost 
all the hair from his left flank. I used to try to 
imagine what possible combination of circumstance 
had br ought about these losses. ae was a surly do 




















mof a kind of dual three-eared head with a pair 
tinted glasses on the inner eyes, and an outer 
air of sharp upward-slanted eyes enclosing them. 
Of course I tried to convince myself that they stayed 
: ogether as an arrangement of mutual henefit, but 
common sense tells me now that the blind eyes 
likely were congenital, and that the pair were prob- 
ably siblings and had always naturally run together. 
At the time I was watching them I was so engr ossed 
in an atmosphere of the fiercest determination of 
survival that I would have believed anything. 
~~ Sometimes I returned to the shack after one of 
hese afternoon expeditions along the trail that 
passed close to the fenced-in compound of the 
~ weather station. There, in safe and solitary glory, 
sat the only pedigreed dog on the island, a springer 
spaniel: from his smooth-domed head with the long 
narcelled ears to his frilly leggings and gleaming 
‘Fauntleroy shirtfront, he was immaculate—and as 
exotic there as the Little Lord himself in the North- 
bush. My scaramouch friends gazed through 
he fence in silent awe; there were never any rude 
~scufflings or derisive barks; Ohnemoos knew his 
_ place apparently (although I must admit I won- 
. dered if he would have kept it, and what he would 
=- have done to those ears, if the fence had not been 
-> there). Lord Springer in return gazed through and 
“beyond the hungry peasants at his gate. I thought 
he looked infinitely bored and rather stupid. At 
< the end of two weeks I had added “effete” into the 
bargain and felt positively sorry for him. 
I was fascinated and also strangely moved by 
my following’s reaction to me over the time I spent 
-with them. Apart from Pepra, there was no associa- 
tion with food, for after the ointment episode I 
“never carried so much as a piece of chocolate with 
had seen how easily one might become a 
ratl er battered bone of contention. And apart from 
that, they were too many; anything left over to 
share after Pepra had been around would have 
seen a useless drop in the bottomless maw of their 
unger. They got nothing from me except my re- 
cand. somewhat schoolmarmish presence. T hey 
me only because of their strange, age-old craving 
for man’s company. I began to understand why the 
-Ojibwa had placed them uniquely somewhere be- 
“tween man and spirit animal in the mythology 
7 vol ved. pounce centuries ago. 



















































à ‘hnemoosuk of Big Trout lead a most 
wretched bare existence by any standards, 
yet the overall impression was that they 
— were not turned mean by it. The skeptic 
ght say that they were too weak from general mal- 
rition to be savage, and to that I can only point 
hat any excess energy I saw was spent in chasing 
ther in play. Yet less than a hundred miles 





ther Ojibwa: settlement ‘Ohnemoos of | 


The Indian D 









found on the riverbed, and tales of monster speck 
led trout just beyond the outgoing ice on the Pippi- 
watin River, I went up to Fort Severn with one of- 
the nurses bound on her monthly visit. We flew- 
there in a Cessna, and I watched below me the 
spruce and poplar of Big Trout change to barren 
land—at one point so desolate in its conformation 
of wavelike ridges, the long-drawn-out gleam of 
lakes lying in the hollows, that it looked as though. 
the whole. empty arc of world had been left when | 
some global tide went out forever at the beginning — 
of time. The horizon seems so round, the earth- 
so flat there, that Hudson Bay was not visible where 
it merged with the tundra until we were almost 
on it—an endless stretch of bleak ice, with a thin 
line of clear blue water lying offshore. 
The tiny windswept community is huddled on 
the high clay banks of the majestic Severn Rive i 
just before it sweeps into the bay. It was free of 
ice now, and the Cessna landed in midstream, then 
taxied in until the floats rested against the landing 
at the bottom of a forty-foot clay bank. As I climbed 
out onto the slippery, treacherous clay, two small 
balls of fur detached themselves from the carcass 
of a gull and went for my boots; getting a firm grip 
on he lace holes they started worrying them like. 
a gull so that I lost my balance and nearly fell. 
They clung like furry limpets until the Indian 
a was holding the wing kicked them, whereupon 
they fell upon one another. One was snow white, 
with long guard hairs, like a polar bear cub, and 
the other was its chocolate-colored brother, both. 
with the most savage demoniacal little faces I have- 
ever seen on puppies, without a trace of the 
milk-blue innocence one usually finds in the eyes. 
of anything so young. I met them again later, and 
they were fighting for possession of what I thought 
was a bone, but on closer examination turned out 
to be a dog's foreleg. Probably Mum’s, I thought; it 
would be in keeping with their characters if they 
had polished her off when she weaned them. 
They were my introduction to the dogs of Fort. 
Severn: better-looking than their brothers of Big 
Trout in that they were bigger, with more Husky 
in them than Indian dog, but the fiercest dogs that 
I have ever come across. "There was not one answer- 
ing spark of canine good feeling in their cold. eyes 
when they lit on anyone who was not their owner 
The largest, the sled dogs, which were still plentiful. 
here, were—thank heaven—staked out, their eyes” 
wicked, their teeth bared as one passed by. Those 
wandering along the river path were thin and- 
small, of the type that slinks off with raised lip. 
when threatened, then creeps up stealthily behinc 
with teeth at the ready for unwary heels. Plain 
the smell oF a bwe on was anathema to 















































































ot of them. For the first time in my life I felt 
mneasy— to put it mildly—among dogs. Walleye Se- 
aior was a veritable Nana compared with this lot: 
IT would not have trusted one further than I could 
kick it—and then with armor-plated boots. 

-= Fortunately my faith in canine nature at Fort 
Severn was restored by one half-grown pup. He 
was a most engaging character, an indeterminate 
fawn and brown, the thick woolly coat making him 
seem quite substantial—until one patted him and 
felt the ribs sharp beneath—with one amber and 
one greenish blue eye in a pointed intelligent little 
face. I met him at Father Saigan’s, the Oblate 
missionary, which explained his unusual friendli- 
ness, for the kindly little father had been feeding 
him scraps occasionally from what must have been 
his own very meager larder: it had been eight 
months since the supply boat, and another two 
would pass before it could return through the ice 
f Hudson Bay. 

-I was on my way to look for fossils, and stopped 
by at the tiny shack that was his rectory to see 
what he had found. He showed me some beautiful 
specimens; so I borrowed his rubber boots, the pup 
crawled out from his refuge behind a pile of logs, 
and we set off along the path that gradually sloped 
down from the riverbank—a dirty walk in ankle- 
deep clay. 

>: Jt was an enchanting day, with a soft spring 
¿wind blowing, and at last a mile or so of beach in 
~ tide-washed smoothness, marred only by my Father 
Saigan footprints and those of the running, leaping, 
spring-mad puppy. The brown tundra landscape 
“was desolate, Daliesque, with house-sized slabs of 
_graying ice piled haphazardly on top of one an- 
-other at the edge of the tidal limits, as though 
_ giant children had been playing there with build- 
ing blocks; and all the time a background of noise, 
“rumblings and growlings, grindings and sighings, 
` as huge chunks crumbled and fell. My heart was 
in my mouth several times when the pup climbed 
up the rotten ice, jumping from block to block 
-after gulls; but he must have been an old hand 
-at the game, for always he leaped to safety just 
before a segment roared apart. 

>> We walked on, and soon the settlement was far 
behind, and there was just the pup and myself in 
the whole world, walking, it seemed, nearly at its 
rim, two infinitesimal figures in the vast primeval 
emptiness. Because these terrestrial proportions so 
diminished us, because the pup was reduced to 
the whole proportionate measure of my circum- 
scribed world, it was as though I saw every detail 
of him intensely magnified and clear: the fleeting 
hee in his haa and blue- -green eyes, every re- 























greeting me with her new repertoire on every pos- 
| sible- occasion, and Į felt that her: f 





taken by the heightened perception that was my 
mind’s eye that day. 5 

He chased sandpipers that rose in a wheeling 
group only to settle again further on, he rushed 
barking to the waters edge whenever an Arctic 
tern broke off from its watchful circling and plum- 
meted down to the water, he dug for digging’ s sake | 
as I turned over occasional smooth glacial boulders 
in my fossil quest. His enthusiasm so infected me 
at one point that I ran too; and my enthusiasm 
infected him in turn so that he leaped at me and 
grabbed the canvas shoulder bag and made of = 
along the edge of the water, my precious specimens 
scattering as he went. But nothing mattered on a 
magic day like this. The fossils had been there for a 
million years and more: they could wait another 
million before I returned to pick them up. 

Sometimes we looked up to the quick winging of 
paired ducks, and once to the slower majestic beat = 
of Canada geese, flying so low that I could see the’ 
workings of the pinion feathers and the two neat 
contrasting lines that were the feet, tucked demure- 
ly into the snowy rump. They seemed to awe the = 
pup as much as they did me; as he gazed up in. 
wonder, the strap of the satchel dropped from his ~ 
mouth, and I was able to retrieve it at last. 

We turned when the tide came flooding back, 
for I had no wish to be caught leaping not so lightly = 
on the piled- -up ice blocks. I returned to Big Trout ©- 
that evening with no fossils, no specimens “of any- o oo 
thing, but ‘with the most vivid and exhilarating => 
memory of an afternoon spent with a strange va- 
grant dog, part Husky, part wolf, part Indian dog, 
on had thrown in his lot with a stranger aan ee 
for a day. He followed me down the steep, slithery a. 
ramp to the Cessna, when the land was washed 
by the mellow glow of the late Northern sunlight 
that turned his eyes to mismatched topaz, and | 
bathed him in the short golden glory py whic 
I shall always remember him. a 

And I wondered for the hundredth time as we 
flew back, what quirk of evolution thousands upon- 
thousands of years ago impelled dog, alone of all- 
the animals in the world, to throw in his lot with 
man, even as this pup had done this afternoon. He 
had no evolutionary need of man either: as his cou- 
sins wolf and jackal can testify, he could get along » 
perfectly well without him, He chose deliberately, , 
uniquely, his lot. The enigma fascinates me. 

Pepra was waiting for me at Big Trout; protes 
ing her undying love and admiration, she indicat 
that she had spent a hungry day. I taught her | 
evening to bark “please” and offer a paw for 
reward of food. She learned both within about t 
minutes. By the time I left Big Trout she was 
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“BOOKS 25% Discount Hardcover Books except 
Medical, Law, Technical and College Texts 10% 
= ‘Discount. We buy used books at highest prices. 
„Membership $1 yearly. Colorado Book Club, 
O: Box 18156, Capitol Hill Annex, Denver, 
x florado 80218. 

T PAPERBACK CATALOGUE, 270 pages, 15, 000 
titles, subject indexed $1.00. Credited toward 
order. Visit and save! N. Y. Book, 4F West 43rd 
Street, NYC 10036. 




























OLIVANT, a new but reputable name in pub- 
lishing. 

SEMANTICS. World's most complete stock of 
books. Free catalogue. ISGSa, 540 Powell, San 
Francisco, Ca. 








HV the new writing. Literary, but definitely not 
. “little magazine.” $5.00 yearly. Published by 
 Ofivant. 
NATION'S capital: nation’ s colony, Until we > get 
self-government, your congressman helps run 
our city. Find out how he’s doing. Read lively 
BC inner-city monthly. Six months: $1. Capito! 
2000 R 109 8th NE, Washington, DC 
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“THIS ENGLAND. Surprisingly different—a proud 
new magazine for all whe love England's green 
and pleasant land. Trial copy $1.00, Annually 
i $5.00. THIS ENGLAND, 73 Chestnut Street, One- 
fat onta, New York 13820. 

BACKDATED "MAGAZINES! Send wantlist. No 
 Gatalog. Midtown Magazines, Box 917-AT. May- 

- wood, N.J. 07607 








There is no quick and easy formula for writing 
success~—but for time-tested, honest instruc- 
tion in writing for publication, read THE 
WRITER, the monthly magazine for free-lance 
writers. Each issue contains articles by leading 
authors and: editors plus up-to-the-minute lists 
telling where to sell manuscripts. $6 a year. 
For trial: 3-mos. subs., mail $1 to THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., 4th Floor, Boston, Mass. 02116, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS — Excellent 


modern German 


instruments by Sperrhake. 
Beautiful 


cabinetry, moderate «prices. Robert 


S. Taylor, 8710 Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- . 


land 20034. 
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HARPSICHORD, CLAVICHORD kits. S. R. Wil- 
lams, 1229 Olancha Dr., Los Angeles 90065. 
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RD-TO. GET Tolk, jazz and blues ips. Send 
nts. Monon. Record Service, Box 18221 BR, 
‘Francisco, California 94118. 








‘WORLD PEACE requires Esperanto. Text, record 
oaned FREE, Esperanto Library, Dept. AT, Mid- 
ton, Wisconsin 53562. 

AK SPANISH. New method based on simi- 
rity tò English. 48 Pg. booklet 60¢. SPANISH, 
k. l, Congress, Arizona 85332. 
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VACATIONS/TRAVEL 
‘FLORIDA KEYS HOLIDAY—fish, swim, sail, 
snorkel, birdwatch or dream by the sea at 
Rainbow Bend Fishing Club, oceanside grassy 
ey. Folder: Box 2447, Marathon Shores, Fla. 
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VE RMONT-—country inn offering good food, 
Scenic tranquility off beaten path. WINDHAM 
HILL FARM, West Townshend, Vermont 05359 
CAMPING? CRUISING? ag daily diary, cost 
record, new-friend list. 380. opg TraveLog, $2.25. 
IDEA. HOUSE, Rye, N. Y. 


LANTIC TOURS, an Atlantic Monthly Sub- 
criber service . . . East Africa, The Inca Road, 
e Orient, Iberian Peninsula, Castles of Eu- 
Mexico, Britain: from $359. See page 97. 
DMOTHER’S HOUSE welcomes: one or two 
milies weekly. Swim under covered bridge. 
; attenkill, tennis. Norman. Rockwell's for- 

rh eservations: Mrs. Walter Finney, 
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‘35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individuatly sold, 
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mont 05250 (802) 375- 2328. . oiland dog foo the property of the whaling Be 
ats industry is destroyed, there. will be a future for = Boston, Massachusett: 02 
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CLASSIFIED 


VACATIONS/TRAVEL | 
FABULOUS ACAPULCO!I!H $8 daily buys Juxuri- 
ous seclusion, tropical beach, superb food, 
Spanish instruction. Silverman, HOTEL MAYAB, 
Apartado 328, Acapulco, Mexico. 





REAL ESTATE | 


NOVA SCOTIA—Year-’ round residence: 
ernized old farm-house—water-front——5C 
——brook—-$ 14800.00 (U.S.) Atlantic A 
Ciassified Dept., Box 1, 8 Arlington St., 
Mass. 02116. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


THE WRITER'S HANDBOOK, Ed. by A.: 
ack. 100 chapters of writing instructi 
well-known authors and editors. Lists 
markets for manuscripts, with editors’ 


ments, addresses, payment rates, etc. A 
ENJOY. LONDON MORE, AND SAVE MONEY, tion on the business side of writing—c 


TOO. Pocket-size book “London Discovery 1969” | -. ; Ae 
features money-saving discount certificates | ration and subihiecion. $10.00 Ht your i 
where Londoners themselves eat, shop, have | or direct postpaid from THE WRITER, I 
fun. Save on restaurants, clothes, antiques, car | lishers 8 Arlington St., 4th Floor Bosto 
rental, theater tickets, etc. Book pays for itself | 02116 i ’ á 
over and over again. Send $4.95 (ppd) to Lon- 
don Discovery, Dept. A-8, P.O. Box 2028, Detroit, 
Michigan 48231, 













WORLDWIDE FREIGHTER GUIDE—$1. 25. Rates, 
schedules, 700 passenger carrying freighters. 
TravLtips, 40-21AB Bell, Bayside, N.Y. 11361. 
FAMILY VACATION: ISLAND LIVING at its best, 
at the tropical ‘‘Matecumbe Resort”. Write Box 
287A, tslamorada, Fla. 33036. 
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Lightweight equipment for backpacking, moun- | 
taineering, camping, canoeing. Free ao 
Moor & Mountain, Dept. AM, Main Street, Con- | 
cord, Mass. 01742 
$ 

| 


“ESCHEW OBFUSCATION” PLAQUE Ae 
$1.50. Deluxe, $2.50, Grandiose, $5.00, Bump- 
erstrip, 2/$1. 00. Wry idea, Rye, N.Y. 10580. 
GLOVE CLEANING BY MAIL $1.00 per pair. Free | 
glove mailing envelope. ROBLIN LEATHER 190 
Giencove Avenue, Glen Cove, New York 11542. 








MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will Forms 
and attorney's informative book. Only $1.00. 
Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 1967 | 
Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 48226, 


ARE YOU USING ~ 
YOUR ZIP MAIL CODI 
IN YOUR ADDRESS? 


HAND CARVED ARTIFACTS, Masks. Spirit Hooks; 
Shields, Figures, Bowis, Trobriand Tabies, Tapa 
Bark Cloth. Send 25¢ for Brochure, Winmani 
Traders, Box 973, Port Moresby, New Guinea. 


f 
ai 
HANDCARVED IVORY Painted Majlard, Quail, 
aa Liia atte eae wie ona ; 
MUN á * 
Dawe 19802. ef A a a The Atiantic welcomes your classified- 
| 
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advertising. Copy should be re- 
ceived by the 15th of second month 
| prior to issue. 


described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. Wolfe 
90025 Dept. 55-89, Los Angeles, California, 


The advertisements are l 
grouped by headings: Literary Ser- 
vices, Out-Of-Print Books, Book- 
plates, Art Schools, Colleges, 
Camps, Hobbies, Gourmet, Vaca- 
tions, Travel Tours, Cruises, Sum- 
. and the like. 


ECS. A new concept in discovering educational 
careerz opportunities, both academic and non- 
academic. —-A new source for institutional re- 
cruitment. Write or telephone: Educational Ca- 
reer Service. Inc., One Palmer Square, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 08540.—No Placement Fees. 


AUSTRALIA WANTS YOU! Government Assisted 
Passage. Unlimited Opportunities. Latest Gov- 
ernment Information and Forms. $1.00. 
90803 Box 3623-YY, Long Beach, California 


mer Rentals . 


Rates for a single insertion: 
80 cents per word 


BUSINESS MANAGER or FINANCIAL DIRECTOR. | (ten-word minimum) 
Applicants are being sought by the DuBois Area 
School District. Salary open. Send applications 
to: Rev. S. D. Sigler, Secretary, DuBois Area 
School District, 620 Chestnut Avenue, ee 
Pennsylvania 15801. 


NEW ZEALAND'S occupational eee, 
$1.60. Australia’s $2.50. Both $3.50. Opsophia, | 
TER Huntington Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 


Six time rate 
70 cents per word 


Twelve time rate 
60 cents per word 


Full payment must be received by Ist 


i 

i 

CANADA. Professional Ae i puide e prior month to date of issue. 
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CONSERVING WHALES 


Recent information suggests that many whale 
species have the most highly developed brains 
known along with advanced cultures and sophis- 
ticated languages. 

Whaie life should be allowed to continue and 
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AND, AND I WiLL OBEY You 
berto Moravia 

ed by Angus Davidson 
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sod writers are monotonous, 
ood composers,” Alberto Mo- 
once told an interviewer. 
ir truth is self-repeating. They 
trying to rewrite the same book. 
is to say, they keep trying to 
fect their understanding of the 
ne problem they were born to un- 
lerstand.” 

_ Artists in the thralls of generaliza- 
on often prove to be specifically 
nd rather shrewdly describing them- 
elves. Moravia, in this instance, is 
o exception. 
























hat Moravia’s “one problem” was 
ex. Certainly his popularity in this 
ountry has depended upon a mis- 
onstruing of books like Conjugal 


expect disillusioned but expert 
tica from their Italian novelists, 
nerican readers have taken Mo- 
a to be a kind of Rossano Brazzi 
typewriter, and his stories to be 
sh sighs of postcoital sadness. 

In fact, Moravia’s obsession is not 
th sex but with death. Sex is the 
































It has been customary to assume. 


ve and Two Women. Conditioned 


DEATH THE BUNGLER 


by Melvin Maddocks 


pinch-me test Moravia characters 
apply to prove to themselves they're 
alive. With fair regularity, it proves 
they're not. 

Death in Moravia’s stories is not 
death as the final violence, a good, 
clean blackout. It is death as a slow 
bleeding of the spirit, an endlessly 
graduated twilight. Moravia’s death 
is a bungler—a lousy shot at point- 
blank range; all thumbs with the 
ether cone—who just can’t put peo- 
ple out of their misery. The final 
agonies go on for years until they 
become a way of life. 

Moravia’s genius is for inducing 
lower and lower pulse rates until it 
seems a mere technicality to distin- 
guish between the living and the 


dead. What a parade of walking 


wounded limp through the pages of 
these short stories! Indeed, one sees 
the wounds, and that is nearly all. 


The names may change, but mostly 


there are no names, no faces, only a 
narrator's “I,” 
personal “Ps” in literature. 

It is permissible to think of the 
protagonists in these stripped, bone- 
bare tales as one collective person- 
ality; certainly their author must. 
The only problem is to get all the 
thin variations to add up to even a 








one of the most im- 


single character. For the Moravia 
antihero is really a ghost of himself. 

Typically he works at an ant-heap 
job that turns him into a set of re- 
flexes rather than a man. (See the 
title story in this new collection: the 
title tells all.) He comes home to the 
absolutely standard apartment which 
he has dreamed of making a unique 
expression of himself. The more he 
tries, the more it turns out like ev- 
erybody else’s. (See “A Middling 


Type’—Moravia’s titles continue tò | 
be devastating.) In a final effort at 


self-assertion, he makes love to his 
equally enigmatic wife or a mistress 


of doubtful loyalties. (For this 
pinch-me test, see almost any of the 
stories.) 


Rather than defining him, these ex- 
periences, if they can be called that, 
succeed in blurring him further. We 
fade out on him, sitting on the edge 
of his bed, exhausted but restless, 
sucking on his cigarette as if smoke 
were food. Celestina, the robot girl 


who falls in love with a hot-water. ee 
heater in a rather clumsy satire, is 
only the ultimate inhumanity toward | 


which other Moravia characters are _ 
moving. : 

What separates them for the mo- 
ment is that they think. Yet, for 
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es a man his grasp on 
en keeps him from living it. 
young protagonist of The Time 
Indifference (1928), begun when 
Moravia was only eighteen, says: 
e done nothing but think, and 
hat was my mistake.” Here, full- 
Mlown almost to decadence, is the 
yassive wisdom of every Moravia 
antihero since. 
©- Nor are Moravia’s people all that 
good at thinking. On the contrary, 
‘their equipment is commonly de- 
fective, “My head is like the pockets 
of my overcoat,” confesses the nar- 
‘rator of one story. “There is a little 
of everything in it, but everything is 
broken, useless and often mysteri- 


The congenital failing of the 
Moravia man is total or partial am- 
sia. His ritualistic task in plot 
after plot is to remember exactly 
who he is. He makes up for his de- 
plorable memory by being extremely 
servant. He allows nothing to es- 
ape him since everything, anything, 
could be the master clue. 
= Life for him is rather like one of 
-those picture puzzles in which the 


important objects are concealed with- 


„in the outlines of other objects. Alas, 
the harder he labors over it, the 
= more muddled he gets. “I see much 


more than I need to see,” complains 
the protagonist in “All-Seeing.” “To 
make up for this, however, I under- 


-stand what I see less and less.” 
The Moravia man seems to be 
born with some power of discern- 
missing: He is morally color- 
lind, as it were. Life in all its spec- 
trum gets reduced to the single gray 
status of a neutrally registered im- 
ression. The perfect case in this 
ection is the man who witnesses 
rrible automobile accident while 
tting beside his wife and finds him- 
self concentrating on the fine hairs 
t the back of her neck. For the 
oravia man, nothing has the mean- 
the significance it is supposed 
to have—not even words, which find 
“an alarming way of changing them- 

selves into senseless sounds.” 
In the end, a Moravia character 
iscovers his only identity, his only 
urpose, in spying upon himself, 
ig, usually in vain, for some 
some instinct to show itself. 


uthor, and the reader. be- 


What the Moravia self-sleuth 
tracks down again and again is evi- 
dence that confirms his suspicions of 
impotence, of past and present pa- 
ralysis. How many times have Mo- 
ravia men compulsively played 
voyeur to their own cuckolding? 
There are four instances in these 
stories alone. 

Occasionally the clue to one’s ab- 
sented life is a sensation of free- 
floating guilt, but even here the 
mood is passive: “I knew nothing 
about the crime although I was cer- 
tain of having committed it.” Fi- 
nally, horror itself, the Deep Dark 
Secret, becomes banal. Whether one 
is victim or perpetrator, one be- 
comes numbed, monstrously jaded. 
The scream that turns into a yawn 
marks the climax n almost every 
story. 

Boredom may be the affliction, but 
it is also the self-defense of the 
Moravia man. For he has distinctly 
mixed feelings about confronting his 
missing self, about filling in what 
one novel termed by title The Empty 
Canvas. “Once I knew it,” a char- 
acter in this collection asks, “what 
would become of my life?” 

Emptiness, after all, is not the 
worst thing in the world to the 
Moravia man. Lord knows, he’s used 
to it. Side by side with his tentative 
determination to repossess himself 
there is a listlessness, a fatal willing- 
ness to let slip all claim to indi- 
viduality and just dissolve. 

The classic Moravia story begins: 
“I had a dream which nevertheless 
was not a dream... .” The classic 
Moravia ending goes ‘like this: “I 

. . threw myself down on the bed 
again. It occurred to me that at that 
very moment an infinite number of 
other people like me were throwing 
themselves on their beds and, strange 
to say, this thought comforted me, 
and, still thinking that I was doing 
something that so many others were 
doing, I fell asleep.” 

The Moravia man officially hates 
his purgatory state—moving drugged 
through an “intolerable atmosphere 
of everyday habit,” a nightmare of 
“perverse moderation.” For part of 
each story he acts out his proclaimed 
need: “to feel himself alive.” 


But 
since being alive seems to consist | 
menya of “the: Sapa. for i 


August Report on 


“We have been treating the ea 
with a recklessness which is no tribut 
to human genius.” Son of an archa 
ologist, grandson of a Secretary 
State; naturalist, poet, devote 
civilization, and author of that 
tence, JOHN HAY has a way: 
looking at our continent, and a styl 
of writing about it, that are as Ameri 
can as Walden Pond or Yosemite. 


In a sequence of earlier books 
(The Run, The Great Beach, Nature’ 
Year), John Hay has struck a timbr 
of inquiry and speculation unlike tha 
of any other writer. (It won him th 
John Burroughs Award in 1964.) I 
IN DEFENSE OF NATURE hi 
eloquence touches nerves we did 
know anyone still had access to. No 
preacher, not a natural historian 
not a philosopher, not a crusader 
John Hay is a little of each. He i 
primarily a poet who writes in prose 
and who tries harder than the rest o 
us to understand the mysterious way 
in which Man is bound to Nature 
(It is just like Man to have sponsori 
the rumor that a divorce was poš 
sible.) 


As Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. a has wr 
ten, “His even temper is ama 
to me. His beloved planet, after a 
being murdered before his eyes... 
He is an important artist, 
he has written another lovely boo 
both delightful and heartbreaking 
read.” 


IN DEFENSE OF NATURE 
by John Hay 








d o be: a stone on thé shore 
lof a man of flesh and blood:” 
temptation pulls him more 
gly; even sex seems attractive 
nly as the best recipe for instant 
ion. Between life wish and 
th wish, a Moravia story is one of 
rature’s closest toss-ups. 
Who am I?” the Moravia man 
s like everybody else. The differ- 
e is that he shouts quicker and 
der than almost anybody - else: 
ease! Don’t tell me.’ 
n an autobiographical fragment 
t might have come straight from 
‘mouth of one of his antiheroes 
ravia has written: “The things 
form our character are those we 
ybliged to do, not those we do 
of our own will.” He goes on 
ame Fascism and childhood ill- 
‘as the two imposed circum- 
ances that had the most influence 
n him. The world as concentration 
ip, the world as sickroom—these 
mbos of the half living supply the 
key images for Moravia’s universe. 
‘Above all, the sickroom. Moravia 
iffered through childhood from tu- 
berculosis, and remained bedridden 
for five years. Reading a Moravia 
story is a bit like staring at white 
ceilings. One suddenly realizes that 
the indifference, the fatigued irri- 
tability, the fecklessness of the 
Moravia man constitute the tem- 
perament of the semi-invalid. He 
subsists in an environment where 
eckish survival is one’s great achieve- 
ent; where still another day is both 
ne’s reward and one’s punishment; 
here just to be alive can come to 
m a form of hubris. | 
Death in such a world is almost 
languid as everything else. It is 
ot even positive enough to be evil. 
ath is simply a slow-acting deep- 
eze, threatening every Moravia 
varacter and story. 
n an extraordinary passage, one 
Moravia’s exhausted young men 
plains: “Life was like that, at any 
¿for me: a gallery of pictures 
ough which I walked and walked, 
1 the mere fact of looking at them 
k all the strength out of me, and 
was no energy left for doing 
5 father « called. ‘work. J 











































Bored, desperate, and elegant, he 
plays more and more explicitly at 
a kind of terrible trifling with death. 
“Dead? What does ‘dead’ mean?” 
a character asks himself. It is the 
puzzle at the center of all the puz- 
zles, the ultimate Moravia question 
toward which everything else leads. 
To ask the question at all qualifies 
as Moravia’s own war on indifter- 
ence, his personal triumph over im- 
potence. It is as though he assumed 
that by answering it he might be- 
come eligible for the real question: 
“And alive, what does ‘alive’ mean?” 
But he has not got there yet. 








THE TERMINAL FUTURE 


by Alexander Campbell 


H. G. WeLLs: His TURBULENT LIFE 


AND TIMES 
by Lovat Dickson 
Atheneum, $8.95 


Because he invented the future, 
H. G. Wells is more important for 
our age than he was for his own 
time. Perhaps he will have still more 
significance for the age ahead—if 
there is one. This, however, is not 
a view of Wells that his latest bi- 
ographer, Lovat Dickson, shares. He 
impatiently dismisses Wells’s social 
and political writings as a waste of 
time that would have been better 
employed on novels, provided of 
course they were “clean.” Dickson 
thinks Wells was without what he 
calls “moral muscle.” Because of this 
and his low upbringing, Wells failed 
to become a novelist of the stature 
of John Galsworthy or Henry James. 
It is an astonishing opinion: Wells 
the little cad, the Cockney outsider, 
letting down the eminent Victorians. 

Another Victorian revival is in 
progress in England; Galsworthy 
and Trollope are back in the 
libraries—and are on the telly. Wells 
shares in the restored limelight. 
Kipps was made into a supermusical, 
and Ann Veronica sells like hot 
cakes in paperback. This ought to 


s gratify a biographer who happens i 


have fixed my teeth: in it and I will 5 


. die rather than let go.” Ma him- deal with the 
















sick, it is still by the- art of 1 
that they appeal to “him. = 
With a kind of brilliant morbidity 
Moravia pushes James’s claim as. 
far as it will bear to go. 

Does he leave either himself or — 
his reader room  enough—life — 
enough? By normal standards, of - 
course not. The fact that Moravia. 
can still manage to write at all— 
and that we can still read him and 
“know what he means’—is one of 
those small but alarming remind- . 
ers of how much passivity most - 
of us are accustomed to accept as 
normal to everyday life. 

























































wish Wells to be excluded, and to. ~ 
feel he deserves Coventry. It is asif 
the great Victorians were a kind 
of Supreme Court, with Wells as 

its Abe Fortas—or, even more appro- 
priate perhaps, its Justice Douglas. <- 
The thought is hard to resist that 
Wells if he were alive today might 
answer the author of H. G. Wells: | 
His Turbulent Life and Times in 
about the same terms he used to 
Bernard Shaw: 


The more I think you over the 
more it comes home to me what an 
unmitigated middle-Victorian ass Ag 
you are. You play about with ideas = 
like a daring garrulous maiden aunt, — 
but when it comes to an affair... 
show the instincts of conscious gentil- 
ity and the judgment of a hen. 


H. G. Wells lived to be almost 
eighty. He wrote some scores of 
books, and had from first to last a. 
considerable number of attractive _ 
mistresses. They included Rebecca 
West, and the authoress of Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden (Elizabeth 
von Arnim, who later married Be 
rand Russell’s brother). Wel 
warmed both hands at the fire of 
life. His sexual adventures have long 
been known. Wells refused to feel 
ashame of Py, and d paraded il them 



















a. He also to be a publisher, and so pre- ‘aff Lal ae eferr 












umably | has a professional eye to- : jern 
at Dickson s seems s almost to 








nd’: ‘daughter : sought to run off 
h Wells, a married man. She was, 
-Lovat Dickson, plucked from 



















ac dington Station only at the last 
moment. Later she married the first 
ditor of the New Statesman, and 
‘Wells went on to fall in love with 
someone else. But he was not seduc- 
ing innocents. “If she is innocent,” 
< he wrote Shaw, “it isn’t her parents’ 
fault anyhow.” - 





‘Company—of which Lovat Dickson 


~had published some of Wells’s pre- 
‘vious books, but Sir Frederick Mac- 
millan drew the line at Ann 
Veronica. He rejected it in these 
, words, written to Wells: 


When Ann Veronica begins her 
‘pursuit of the professor at the inter- 
-national college, offers herself to him 
mistress and almost forces her- 
self into his arms, the story ceases to 
be amusing and is certainly not 
edifying. 











Macmillan similarly rejected The 
New Machiavelli, which followed. 
“The kind of thing we objected to 
in Ann Veronica is here inten- 
sified. ” Wells himself struck Sir 
Frederick as out of place in Mac- 
millan’s, with its broad, polished 
corridors and portraits in expensive 
~ frames of famous and dignified writ- 
It is a disapproval in which 
Lovat Dickson seems to concur, pos- 
sibly out of sheer loyalty to Sir 
'rederick and Macmillan’s. Wells re- 
torted with spirit to Sir Frederick, 
bombarding him with letters that 
were no doubt deemed presumptuous. 
Wells could, Lovat Dickson says, 
be mean, spiteful, and quarrelsome. 
le was, besides, half-educated and 
id not know his place; his mother 
-had been a domestic servant, and 
Wells “was never really at home in 
the society to which his genius had 
lifted him.” This is perfectly true, 
but not in the way Dickson imagines. 
“Wells. was right to feel unhappy 
about the flabby Establishment of 
his day, and right to feel that Sir 
Frederick was flabby. However, it is 
Jells, not Macmillan’s, that Dick- 
m accuses of lack of moral muscle. 
ells thought of himself as a 
man, as a rival major prophet 
































¿side in a railway carriage at 


The English firm The Macmillan. 


‘was for twenty-two years a director 
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Any three of these incredibly beautiful Sierra 
Club oversized, (642" X 92”), soft-cover books 
only $11.85. 


1. IN WILDERNESS IS THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE WORLD by Eliot Porter 


One of the most beautiful books ever printed. 
Photographic interpretations of New England are 
matched with selections from Henry David 
Thoreau. 72 color plates, 160 pages. 


2. KAUAI AND THE PARK COUNTRY OF HAWAII 
by Robert Wenkam 





Captured i in famous Sierra Club color reproduc- 
tion is the lush beauty of this legendary island 
paradise. 72 color plates, 160 pages. 









3. ON THE LOOSE 
by Terry & Renny Russell 












The remarkable odyssey of two brothers who 
set out to explore the world’s lonely places and 
who, “in the eloquence of the wilderness,” found 
themselves. 63 photographs, 57 in color, 128 pages. 


4. Summer Island: Penobscot Country 

5. Time and the River Flowing: Grand Canyon 
6. The Wild Cascades: Forgotten Parkland 

7. Gentle Wilderness: The Sierra Nevada 

8. Baja California and the Geography of Hope 
9 














. The Sierra Club Engagement Calendar, 1970 FREE if you 
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| out meas 5 you would) ive 
ptical about Coleridge if you 
een his contemporary . . . you 
me to unbecoming lengths of 
ssertion. You don’t believe that 
ture is still going on. 


Dickson thinks this a bit hard 
he publisher of Kipling and 
, Hardy and Henry James. Per- 

‘But it is certainly very odd that 
kson should praise Rebecca West 
n a lady) for appreciating 
es, while damning Wells (no 
eman) for failing to do so. By 
kson’s own testimony, it was 
ecca West who while living 
Wells wrote that James con- 
ed stories “the size of a hen- 

' with “sentences as vast as 
te blocks of the Pyramids.” 
en Wells derided his old friend, 
erely echoed his young mistress: 
vast paragraphs sweat and 
iggle . . . it is a magnificent but 
nful hippopotamus resolved at 
} .. upon picking up a 


Wells's impatience with pea-pick- 
g derived from his own deep and 
iding concern with man’s fate. 
mg before the furor about a mili- 
ry-industrial complex, he likened 
man society to a crab with one 
uge hypertrophied claw fast out- 
owing the rest of the beast. Such 
ypertrophy would sooner or later 
ndemn a species that suffered from 
to extinction. After the First 
forld War, therefore, Wells devoted 


rest of his long life to what he 


rmed a “race between education 
| catastrophe.” Lovat Dickson tuts 
him for “generating visions” that 
ere “of little practical use in the 
orld of affairs,” but he ingenuously 
Is, “except to stimulate men to 
on or to thought.” The immen- 
“of that “except”! 
Nells, he feels, ought to have con- 
ed producing popular novels in- 
ad of drudging at The Outline of 
ory and The Science of Life. 
he alleges the drudgery was 
n genuinely altruistic. What 
‘Wells to those latter-day 
Dickson contends, was not 
for ‘mankind. at all; it was 


d many years : after her death 


If at the end Wells thought he had, 


by Sam Bingham | 


failed, it was not because he now 
repented having had mistresses, or 
having shocked Sir Frederick. 

Dickson makes much of Mind at 
the End of Its Tether, an old man’s 
cry of despair. But that last sad 
fragment was a product of the dy- 
ing Wells’s cancerous liver, not of 
his alleged “lack of moral balance.” 
Wells did sometimes despair because 
he was in his own words “a man lit 
by a vision of a world still some 
centuries ahead,’ who however 
knew very clearly there was no cer- 
tainty that the vision would be 
realized, Changes in human ad- 
justability absolutely essential for 
the species’ survival must take cen- 
turies, yet there might be only some 
scores of years left. Since Wells's 
death in 1946 the odds have 
worsened. U Thant now believes 
that “the members of the United 
Nations have perhaps ten years left 
in which to subordinate their 
ancient quarrels and launch a global 
partnership.” After ten more years, 
the arms race, the human environ- 
ment, the population explosion will 
be completely out of control. Wells 
foresaw this. Generally, however, he 
was hopeful. “Worlds may freeze and 
suns may perish,” he wrote, “but I 
believe there stirs something within 
us now that can never die again.” 

But supposing all should in fact 
be lost? In that case, he wrote in 
The History of Mr. Polly, 


Man comes into life to seek and 
find his sufficient beauty, to serve it, 
to win and increase it, to fight for it, 
to face anything and dare anything 
for it, counting death as nothing so 
long as the dying eyes still turn to it. 

This is the man whose newest 
biographer says lacked religion and 
morality. 

Lovat Dickson’s fortunately is not 
the last word. The formal Life of 
H. G. Wells is coming, it seems, 
from Professor Gordon Ray at the 
University of Illinois, which has all 
Wells’s papers. The author of The 
Turbulent Life and Times concedes 
his own book is neither a full-scale 
biography of Wells nor “a critical 
examination of his works.” It is a 
pity that some of it reads like a 


ife. ables Peeve. Wells no doubt 


aded the House of- Macmillan, : S 


DISCOVER ATLANTA 

by Doris Lockerman 

and Patricia LaHatte 
Simon and Schuster, $2.95 


The great provincial cities of the 
United States, usurpers that they are- 
of our agrarian past, have them- 
selves never quite become immune. 
to that peculiarly American sickness 
they so often impart to their citizens, 
the identity crisis. Sometimes the 
lack of identity is institutionalized. 
Sometimes it is denied. Where is 
it that Superman and Lois Lane 
hang out? Metropolis, isn’t it? On 
the other hand, what a good senti-. 
mental cry we all got out of the pop. 
song “Galveston.”. Farm to city, . 
South to North, migration notwith- 


standing, the situation has gener- _ 


ated a country full of homesick. 
exiles who don’t really know where: 
or what home is. 


Metropolis, as everyone knows, is ` | - 
very dull, but for the millions who = 
imagine New York to be populated: __ 


by bastard children of Adam Clay- 


ton Powell and Philip Roth, and > a 
who can’t breathe the air in Queens 
or read a subway map, there ist 


much place to go. Enter Atlanta as 
the great hope east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Doris Lockerman and Patricia La- 


Hatte, two women whose experience © __ 


in light journalism and public rela- 
tions should qualify them well for 
the job, have written a city guide 
for the serious Atlanta visitor, espe- 
cially the executive type interested 
in jobs, investments, or conventions.. 
Though the book is mainly a chatty 
list of hotels, clubs, land prices, 
schools, shops, and other informa- 
tion useful to middle-class settlers _ 
of the seventies, buckets of hard 
sell pitch for the city’s identity hav 
been splashed between the lines. 
The image (one echoed in a hug 
national ad campaign backed by a 
Chamber of Commerce committe 
which Mrs. LaHatte has chaired) 
not altogether wrong. Atlanta doe 
have a à good record, Re esidents, bla 





i thar war s fully sixty f yan ago. ener: , 












mong. other hiner, ae 
ms. ‘There are some good schools. 
1¢ city has blessed itself with a 
or and a police chief who have 
ed it clear of major strife. Re- 
mist institutions such as the 
outhern Regional Council and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
-ference have made homes there. It 
offers the best examples of black 
education and entrepreneurship. 
-There is a good underground news- 
7 paper, too, The Great Speckled 
Bird. 

Nevertheless, as the book says in 
-one of its distressingly innocent 
leaps of exuberance (it cheerfully 
-States you can buy your way into 
society through charity balls), “At- 
-Janta is not the somnolent South. It 
iS. not sorghum syrup, fatback and 
hoecake. It is camellias, corpora- 
tions and cash.” That, in both good 
and evil. interpretations, was indeed 
e bedrock of faith in Atlanta until 
so recently that some major tremors 
of heresy could hardly have regis- 
tered when the book went to press. 
_ An identity crisis is at hand for the 
Florence of the South. 

Since before the turn of the cen- 
. tury, the: plutocrats have called the 
_ tune and paid the piper. Transpor- 
tation, wholesaling, and light indus- 
_. try have traditionally been the core 

-of prosperity; and banking, insur- 
ance, retailing, and construction 
have all caught fire since the war 
and the renowned influx of North- 
investment. 

“Ine 1961, the “big men” in these 
areas did not have much difficulty 
deciding over lunch at the Capital 
City Club that Atlanta needed a 
ober hand and a gentleman to meet 
he crisis of integration, and they 
led the coalition that elected Ivan 
Allen, Jr., whose success is legendary. 
In 1962 it was no trick to put to- 
gether $13 million for the Memorial 
Arts Center. Last fall the Atlanta 
Arts Alliance raised nearly half-a- 
million dollars in two days. The 
Strategy of such power is an old 
story. Both the predominantly black 
Atlanta University Center and the 
Lester Maddox gubernatorial cam- 
ign advanced on the largess- of 
same parties. 

d the har age has not Bree 
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decadent Atlanta 


gether as a political entity in favor 


of Fulton County, the thought that 


cash dollars might have held the. 


line bothered few. 

Yet, though the tumult and the 
shouting may be just beginning, and 
the captains and the kings have not 
departed, some of America’s more 
chthonic gods may soon haunt 
Mmes. Lockerman and LaHatte. 
One of the sergeant majors of pro- 
gressive causes in Atlanta, Helen 
Bullard, said she “had the feeling 
there's no one minding the store 
here anymore, no one to go to to get 
things done. We may just be at the 
point where image crosses the 
truth.” A pessimists journal might 
contain some of the following notes: 
Ivan Allen, mayor for eight years, 
is stepping down, and new racial 
forces have ended his coalition. 
Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution is dead, and the paper has lost 
a handful of staffers. Some of them 
left in protest over an alleged reac- 
tion from the Georgia Power Com- 
pany to a column critical of adding 
the tax surcharge to the price of 
electricity. 

In the congressional elections last 
fall, two solid conservatives, Fletch- 
er Thompson and Benjamin Black- 
burn, beat James McKay, the liberal 
incumbent, and Charles Weltner, 
who was trying to regain the seat 
he did not defend in 1966 when 
running meant endorsing Maddox. 

A proposed rapid transit system 
was voted down at the same time, al- 
though the construction business 
booms along on beaver-board Tudor 
housing projects that have made 
rush hour a mayhem second to none. 
The routes would have cut out black 
areas altogether anyway. The city 
was not prepared psychologically 
for Martin Luther King’s funeral 
either, for its enormity spelled the 
end of a blissful innocence and the 
beginning perhaps of a time of ra- 
cial heat. Meanwhile, of course, the 
police are trying to make the poor 
Speckled Bird actually fly under- 
ground, 

And the arts, never forgotten in 
Atlanta, saw two major projects fall 
flatter than anyone thought possi- 
ble. 

Last fall the Atlanta Municipal 
Theater began operations as tenants 


in the new arts center. The project 
. included. a repertory theater, pro- has 
nal opera. and ballet compa- University 


} Christopher Brookhous 









sional and ‘local boo: ters 
that the day of regional art 
arrived at last, and the A 
Chamber of Commerce beg 
cackle and count those inv 
chickens that must soon hatcl 
the cultural egg. | 

But what an egg had been. 
In mid-January the general di 
of AMT, Christopher Manos, 
nounced an astronomical debt 
cluding back withhelding taxes 
stopped all productions on a w 
notice without hope of resurrec 
Thereupon the offices of AMT 
dently caught fire. In the depti 
the crisis, the Atlanta Arts Alli 
did belly up to the bar quite ad 
ably. The ballet reverted to ama 
status. The children’s theater. 
survive. And the Alliance has de 
ed to shore up the repertory « 
pany under a new name. Yet th 
tertaste is bitter, and people 
the orchestra conductor Jon 
Sternberg, who recently got 
months pay from a two-year contr 
no longer crow about regional hig 
culture. | 





















































































































‘THE WRITERS: 


Melvin Maddocks is a book cri 
for the Christian Science Monito 


Alexander Campbell is managing 
editor of the New Republic. 


Sam Bingham, an Atlantic edit 
is a Southerner who grew up 
in Atlanta’s cultural orbit. 


Edward Weeks was for many yei 
the Atlantics editor in chief 
and is now a senior editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Yorick Blumenfeld contributes tc 
the Atlantic from London. 


Herbert Kupferberg’s new | boo 
about the Philadelphia Orchestra 
will be published in October. 


Phoebe Adams, one of our editors 
writes a monthly column. 


Sandra Hochman (page 42) is th 
author of Manhattan Pastures: 
and Vaudeville Marriage. 7 












-local philänthrópist. A 

avant-garde season and an 
lity to rent out the store space 
building finally brought mid- 
eviction to them too. Most 
e company retreated to Broad- 
ith the satire Red, White and 
lox, and now a slick TV outfit 
oducing commercials and syn- 
ed cooking demonstrations on 































































‘harles Jagels, a retired depart- 
-store head and now president 
he Arts Alliance, admitted in his 
did but genteel way that “with 
exception of the Symphony, 
h industry seems to favor, the 
ming arts do not flourish as 
‘should in Atlanta.” 
1e reasons are elusive, though 
involve the camellias-corpora- 
-and-cash mentality more than 
actual cultural richness of the 
own. The Maddox satire, for ex- 
nple, was a marvelous local re- 
ponse to a local situation, and it 
acked the house. Atlanta (and 
many other similar towns) is in fact 
‘ull of actors, musicians, singers, and 
ancers, so full that New York 
rents protested strongly at the 
MT use of local talent; but no one 
has yet discovered how to support 
these people on a professional basis. 
he Renaissance relationship of art- 
ist and patron is evidently imprac- 
cal, if not doomed. 
The fat cats of Atlanta, who for 
o nights with Aida bought gooo 
kets to the Metropolitan Opera 
ompany’s production, were not nu- 
erous enough to support the local 
ompany at $7.50 for the cheapest 
at. Fifteen dollars is out of the 
estion for a couple of unfat cats, 
d-even at that rate the company 
ed a go percent house to break 
n. Theater Atlanta mathemati- 
ly could not have survived except 
‘ull crowds of local money bags, 
they simply did not show. 
ublic funds fromrstate and local 
és support artistic causes in 
a to the extent of around 
00, much of which goes to the 
g of the Memorial Arts Cen- 
nt. By many standards this is 
than yell about un- 





































































nig be be ~ 


> need all the S aaia ‘forces it an i 


muster. The Chamber of Commerce 
will take care of itself. 

At some risk of overkill, one 
might point out that Liverpool is 
better known for the Beatles, and 
Nashville for the Grand Ole Opry, 
than Atlanta may ever be for Me- 
morial Center at the present rate. 

So runs the debate. One wouldn't 
like to say a Southern Babylon has 
discovered its feet of clay but simply 
that it has discovered its feet, and 
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THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 
by Sarah Gainham 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $6.95 


Sarah Gainham is an English nov- 
elist with an extensive and .sympa- 
thetic knowledge of Austria. Her 
best-known book, Night Falls on the 
City, isithe story of the deterioration 
of the once elegant, artistic capital, 
Vienna, beginning with the German 
Occupation of 1937 and reaching the 
fearful degradation when the city 
fell to the tender mercies of the Rus- 
sians in 1945. The novel dramatized 
what capitulation meant to three 
intelligent people: Julia Homburg, 


„the leading lady of the state theater, 


who contrived to keep her Jewish 
husband hidden in her apartment 
for seven years; her lovely young 
ward, Lali von Kasda, whose home 
was taken over by the Russian high 
command; and Georg Kerenyi, the 
brave, cantankerous journalist from 
Hungary who was involved in the 
plot to kill Hitler. 

In the sequel, her new book, A 
Place.in the Country, Miss Gainham 
tells of the rescue of these three 
from their destitution and captivity, 
and, incidentally, of the restoration 
of Vienna itself, thanks to the 
ameliorating pressure of the Allies. 
The agent who was personally re- 
sponsible is a twenty-two-year-old 
English officer, Captain Robert 
Anglis, the most gifted. linguist in 


decon could’ ‘be reaction y 
materialistic, or inspiring and pı 
gressive. No one knows yet, thoug 


metaphor. “We're just a lot of peo- 
ple, 
around for a second stage of th 


their strength and to which comes. 


a British interrogation unit—the 
“pen,” as the military. call it. Inglis, crets 
hose- mother was Russian, has 1 more -Euroj 











many fear the former. | 
An optimistic native used another 









halfway into orbit, looking. 


rocket to ignite.” Well, if we don 
find one, we can of course be sure 
that Superman will fly out and take 
us all safely back to Metropolis. 


the Soviet mentality, and the defec- 
tors and agents who have passed — 
through his hands have made him 
wary: it was he who discovered 
Kerenyi in a ghastly half-frozen van ©- 
load shunted into Austria from a | 
Russian prison camp; it was he ~ 2 
whose intervention and surreptitious 
gifts, the result of the black market, 
helped Julia Homburg rehabilitate 
her plundered country house; and it. __ 
was he who got a job in the British 
zone for the exhausted young widow.. 
Lali, thus extricating her, though 
not her mother, from the attention 
of the Russian officers. Robert Inglis = 
is a quite fascinating character with 
an intuitive understanding of for- 
eign temperaments, a likable mod- -> 
esty, and a courage in counterespio- 
nage quite the equal of that required | 
in combat. : 
The action is set in two pools 
of light: the pen, with its strict. 
barbed-wire security within which. 
the warmed, well-fed British officers. 
work, and bicker; and the other, th 
country house, slowly regaining its - 
character as Julia and Lali regain 










Captain Inglis, as protector, bearer 
of food, and in his shy way, lover o! 
Lali. The personal relations are ha 
dled with a sure touch, and the te 
sion in the story arises from the fac 
that in 1946 the Americans possesset 
the knowledge and weaponry t 
Russians were avid to secure, a 
that it was the Soviets’ "search for 
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22 days 

$2,354 

This Lindblad Tour is a 
unique concept in East 
African safari travel. Fly in 
twin-engined Piper planes, 
into remote tribal country, 
gaining time for game 
viewing and relaxation. 
Visit game reserves in 
Uganda, Tanzania, and 
Kenya. Stop at Murchinson 
Falls, Samburu, Mount 
Kenya Safari Club, etc. 
Each safari limited to 9 
persons and escorted. 1969 
departures: September 4, 
11, 16, 21, 23, 30; 
October 2, 9, 16, 21, 23, 
30; November 13, 27; 
December 11. 





25 days 

from $1,963 

Lindblad takes you through 
a beautiful land stretching 
from Quito, Ecuador, 
through the Central Andes 
of Peru and Bolivia to the 
Argentine city of Salta: 
This was the length of 

the Inca Empire at the 
height of its glory—a 
ribbon three thousand 
miles long. Departures 
September 16th and 
October 21st. 


ATLANTIC 
TOURS 


RS 





A New Service For Atlantic Readers 


These trips are the first of a series of tours The 
Atlantic will be offering to readers in the months 
ahead. Each trip has been researched by The 
Atlantic, and to the best of our knowledge offers 
true value and uniqueness. All offer unusual 
educational features, 


TOONE l 





14Daysfrom $385 | 17 Days 


The world center for $995 (West Coast) 15 Days from $425 ; : 
heat erence plus $1195 (East Coast) The Iberian Peninsula is a 


set apart from the rest of 
Europe by the rich heritage ` 
of magnificent buildings 
left by the Moors. 

This auto trip (unlimited 


concerts, ballet andæpera. 
Included are tickets to up 
to eight shows, hotels and 
the use of a car to visit the 
surrounding countryside, 


This is a truly luxurious 
and exciting trip. After 3 
days in Tokyo, you will 

visit Miyanoshita, Kyoto, 
Nara, Taipei, Manila, and 


z . Y 
and other extras. Hong Kong. You'll visit mileage) through Spain and — 
Weekly Sunday departures. | great museums of the Portugal offers an E 

Orient: the National, in opportunity to enjoy that 

| Tokyo, the National rene heritage and ue j 
istori in Taipei | rich treasures accrue E 

15 Days $359 jag ir : the si during the Christian era. ~ 


Included: The medieval 
splendors of Avila, Segovia, 
and Toledo; art of the S 
Prado and El Escorial; the 
romance of Granada and 
Seville; the warm sun of pE 
the Costa Del Sol. Depart 
Sundays in Sept., Saturdays — 
in Oct., Mondays in Nov. 
and Dec. va 


shrines, temples, palaces, 
and gardens of Kyoto and 
Nara. Departure Date: 
November 9th. 


Visit the world’s greatest 
anthropological museum in 
Mexico City and the 
Folklorico Ballet, the 
magnificent gardens of 
Ixtapan De La Sal, with 8 =xpo ’7¢ 
days of relaxation in eck cc 
Acapulco. Sunday € 
departures from midwest 

and eastern points. 








ATLANTIC TOURS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02116. 


Please send me brochure on: C]*Wing Safari [] The Inca Road [] The Iberian. 1. 
Peninsula [] The Orient C] Mexico [] Britain [] Expo ’70<twhen available) ; 


Name 
Address 
City 
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, om ‘House, $6.95 






his own admission Barnaby 
d should have been a spoiled 
There was money back of him, 

uring his boyhood in Burlin- 
California, he learned to do 
any things too easily: he was 
ome in the saddle, could play 
piano or guitar acceptably for 

htclub, and at sixteen had 
ted the murals for the Tahitian 
n San Francisco. Girls found 
rresistible and came when he 
d. It was while taking summer 
ses at the University of Mexico 
reparation for Yale that he 
t the contagion of Heming- 
Death in the Afternoon. At a 
ond-rate fight, on a dare from his 
ymmate, he dropped into the ring 
and proceeded with his Brooks 
Brothers raincoat to make a series of 
sses at the surprised bull. The 
wd was amused, and when the 
i had hooked the coat over his 
eyes and Conrad had found safety 
b hind the barricade, there was a 
roar of applause. At nineteen this 
first taste of the bullring was the 
ming point in his young life, as he 
plains in his naïve and volatile 
autobiography, Fun While It Lasted. 
__ Bullfighting, like writing, is a pro- 
fession in which amateurs do not 
ve, as Barnaby was to learn in 
‘course of the next decade. In 
xico he found a young matador, 

x Guzman, who was willing to 
is tutor, and he learned fast: his 
micas were good and his courage 
cooler when he used the 
eta, but his experience was still 
ficial, and when he turned his 
on an erratic heifer and care- 
witched his cape, he received 
st of several gorings, this one 
sufficient damage to his right 
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S age, E 


unfit him for service in the 





he practiced at 
ranches, took part in an occasional 
festival, and with the title of “The 
Kid from California,’ acquired the 
status of a semipro. Manolete, that 
ugly little nonesuch, was his special 
admiration; he watched him in the 
defiant competition with younger 
matadors and wondered, as all Spain 
did, how much longer death would 
spare the great one. 

After two years of dangerous, de- 
lightful living and another tossing, 
which left him limp, Conrad re- 
signed from the Foreign Service and 
took a freighter to join his brother 
in Peru. Here he tried his hand at 
writing, played the piano in a night 
spot, and when an old flame joined 
him and he needed more cash, began 
to paint portraits, more than twenty 
of them, for what sounds like good 
money—all this being a prelude to 
the literary adventure that awaited 
him back home. 

It is not Barnaby Conrad’s versa- 
tility I question but rather his 
ability to make it sound believable. 
His love affairs are quick-changing. 
He was twice married to and twice 
separated from his first wife, and his 
old flame Betty Layne, who eagerly 
flies to him when other possibilities 
are exhausted, is repeatedly aban- 
doned. It is beyond his power to 
describe a desirable woman or to 
make the reader believe that he 
could pleasure her. The vital parts 
of Fun While It Lasted are the hard 
truths of instruction which Barnaby 
received in bullfighting from Frank- 
lin, Belmonte, and Manolete, and 
in writing, from Sinclair Lewis, 
whom he served as companion- 
secretary for almost a year. Lewis 
made him conscious of how cliché- 
ridden his stories were, and by scorn 
and example, he set up a discipline 
which was to guide the younger man 
in the writing of his best book, 
Matador, inspired by Manolete’s 
tragic death. Compared with the in- 
struction he had from his betters 
Conrad’s playboy escapades sound 
shallow and but half-told. 
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BETWEEN THE BULLET AND THE LIE 


by Cecil Eby 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $6.95 


Anerian caught in the cross fire 





y id under their patron- a 


the great first ‘dsrachient arrived, 


's Civil War is the theme of _ 
well-documented volume rea 








spring of 1938, when the last 
vivors were evacuated, 3000. Ameri- 
cans. volunteered: for the Lincoln. 
Battalion, and more than half gave 
their lives to the losing cause. Long- 
shoremen, Communists, Ivy Lea- 
guers, dropouts from the Depression, 
they arrived in the surplus khaki of 
World War I and with a smattering — 
of close-order drill. They were -/ 
equipped with French tin hats, with 
Remingtons, sold to Russia in 1914, 
stamped with spread eagles, resold 
to Mexico, and ultimately donated 
to the Republic, and with worthless 
Maxims that “fired one shot and 
jammed.” Their company command- 
ers were of their own choosing, but 
their division was in the hands of 
General “Gal,” who had fought in 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, was 
captured and trained by the Rus- 
sians, and was easily the most in- 
competent of the international gen- 
eral officers in Spain. Hemingway 
said “he should have been shot.” 
“The Lincolns,” some just three 
days off the boat, received their 
baptism on the Jarama Front, and 
it was a nightmare: two truckloads 
took the wrong road, drove into the 
enemy lines, and were never heard 
from again; the balance were butch- 
ered in an unsupported charge 
against the well-armed, well-posi- 
tioned Moors; and the resentment 
of those who survived was such that 
they would have been court-mar- 
tialed had it not been for the inter- 
vention of the Soviet tank com- 
mander. The Lincolns suffered from ` 
poor equipment, they were irritated - 
by commissars—Commissar Stember, 
Mr. Eby writes, “had become a 
symbol of all the disasters that had- 
overtaken the battalion’’—and they 
were abused by the high command, 
with its incredibly confused staff 
work. But from that exposure those 
who lived and those who returned 
from slight wounds hardened into - 
a tough unit, which under the com- - 
mand of men like Captain Hourihan 
and Major Merriman became a` 
legend, for its courage, its sour, irre- — 
pressible humor, and its ability to 
improvise. | 
The narrative and the case fie 
tories so carefully pieced togethe 
























































‘Americans might justifiably have 
presumed that the English would by 
now have tired of cheeky, school- 
boy assaults on their moribund 
Establishment. Quite ::the contrary: 
nothing succeeds so much as attack- 
nge the very practices. and conven- 
‘tions which had been tackled by 
-Wilde and Shaw more than two gen- 
rations ago. Equating the British 
‘Empire with original sin still seems 
refreshing in 1969. It would almost 
appear as if viciously condemning 
nd mocking the meager remnants 
of Empire could provide a means 








fortifying the future. 
Hugh Leonard’s The Au Pair 
-Man seems exactly such an irrelevant 
attack on the symbolism of long- 
_ jaded glory. The setting is a large, 
= crumbling mansion where a grand 
old lady named Elizabeth Rogers 
(Read E.R: Elizabeth Regina) 
Manages to preserve some relics of 
_ Edwardian splendor. As the door 
-chimes play “God Save the Queen” 
= it seems clear that this house stands 
for decaying Britain. E. R. is re- 
-puted to be exceptionally rich, but 
she steadily refuses to settle her ac- 
: counts or even to pay the rent. Her 
reditors dispatch a young Irish bill 
collector to make her pay up. How- 
ever, he quickly finds himself being 
aken on by E. R. as a majordomo. 
‘he Irish apparently are most will- 
ng to be taught the conventional 
races. Obviously, the embrace of 
the- privileged-class system is prefer- 
able to dreary, Wilsonian socialism. 
Forty Years On, starring John 
rielgud and his boys, brings back 
enty years of British glory. It is 
a dirge to Old England. The author, 
Alan ‘Bennett, waxes sentimental 
about the disappearance of the 
Victorian shadows, the passing of 
1e literary renaissance at Blooms- 
n the endless dances of La Belle 
poque. Bennett presents these 
ries as a series of sketches built 
the annual dramatic per- 
a public school rather 
n 
















































THEATER 
THE LONDON SHOW 


by Yorick Blumenfeld 


of cleansing the- present or even- 





„cording to Barnes, rejects G 





It was not to the family’s 
fancy 

When Lord de Vere became a 
nancy 

And so in order to protect him 

They had tattoed upon his 
rectum: 

The working class must travel 
steerage 

This passage is reserved for 
peerage. 


With Parliament bogged down 
much of this spring in an endless 
debate on the reform of the House 
of Lords, Peter Barnes hoped that 
his The Ruling Class might deliver 
the coup de grace. There is no deny- 
ing that this comedy is a brilliant se- 
quence of gibes at the Establishment. 
One would have to search far afield 
for anyone who could flog an old 
horse better than Mr. Barnes—but 
then the British are renowned as 
flagellists. In the program note to 


The Ruling Class Barnes condemns — 


“the deadly servitude of naturalism.” 
What he strives for is a dramatic 
reality of “opposites where every- 
thing is simultaneously tragic and 
ridiculous.” 

The Ruling Class opens as the 


thirteenth Earl of Gurney, a hang- 


ing judge, is taking his evening exer- 
cise dressed in a tutu. He climbs a 
stepladder over his ancestral bed 
and puts the hangman's noose 
around his neck. Usually this bit 
of eroticism is followed by a whiskey 
and soda. This time, however, he 
slips, and his butler finds him swivel- 
ing for real. He is succeeded by 
Jack, the fourteenth Earl of Gurney 
(superbly played by Derek God- 
frey). Jack is a certified lunatic who 
proclaims that he’s the ‘Trinity. 
When asked why he thinks he is 
God, Gurney answers: 
pray to Him I find I am talking to 
myself.” 


“When I 


Indeed, while the card- 
carrying Communist butler pours | 
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In the center of the 
prominent medical, 
business, educational 
community, a hotel in the 



















tea, his nibs raves happily from a |f 


wooden cross preaching love, - ‘SEX, i 


and tolerance. The ruling class, ; 


and thoroughly satabaibel a 















“God, the fourteenth Earl 


es mad. He remembers that 
rasp a God of wrath and 
rms himself into Jack the 
slashing away at the aristo- 
establishment. ‘This time, how- 
ìe is regarded as eminently 
y society. Gurney, addressing 
utch- and earphone-filled de- 
g chamber of a decrepit House 
yrds, denounces fornication and 
nosexuality: Eulogizing the hang- 
‘Gurney is applauded by the 
rable assemblage. 

t what is Barnes really saying? 
ornerstone of English society 
rtainly not the public hang- 
-And contrary to his deroga- 
satire, the Lords have been in 
ry forefront of. reform: abolish- 
he death penalty and liberalizing 
ws on homosexuality which 
opularly elected chamber of 
ament was loath to discuss. The 
jlication is that conservatism, or 
afeguarding of the traditions of 
past, is madness. If this is in- 
d Barnes's message, then it is a 
ve oversimplification. 

The critics hailed The Ruling 
ss as “uproariously funny.” They 
dly seemed perturbed by the 
wagery of its neo-Jacobean ridicule. 
lowever, if Barnes had been attack- 
g only a heraldic Britain which 
ists solely in tourist brochures, 
ould the audiences have found it 
funny? It seems anomalous that 




































































































































ter should titter so nervously 
ut its social standing when darts 
e been thrown at it for so many 
ades. The welfare state is now 
neration old, the Times is no 
er the stuffy representative of 
wooden culture. And yet Peter 
es writes as if nothing had hap- 


he Edward Bond festival at the 
al Court Theater on Sloane 
e presented a more modern 
atic formulation of the same 
ces. Bond is being lauded as 
most important British play- 
to emerge in the sixties. 
too sophisticated merely to 
n the Establishment: greed 
ld on illusory privilege. But 
he. gorifičstion: of England’ s 





seemingly 


upper-class attendance at the 


evaluations, 
ground. 





li me e Vitor”. 


to be officially banned by the Lord 
Chamberlain.) Gladstone is trans- 


formed into a trade-uniorr leader 


who teaches party members how to 
deliver below-the-belt punches. Dis- 
raeli plots with Prince Albert to 
kill the Queen. And Disraeli and 
Gladstone lead rival forces in a 
interminable civil war 
which rages until both sides (and 
the audience) collapse. 

Early Morning is not a play about 
Victorian England. How then to 
reconcile these fanciful events with 
the playbill, in which the author 
proposes that “the events of this 
play are true”? Some critics have in- 
terpolated that Bond was simply 
satirizing the teaching of history as 
practiced in English grammar 
schools; that to the average boy or 
girl history is nothing but a parade 
of ridiculous clichés of which they 
can have no understanding. Bond’s 
history thus becomes as much of 
an obfuscation for the audience as 
the usual descriptions of civil war, 
for example, are for ten-year-olds. 
Bond would have the audience as- 
sume that his half-digested fairy tales 
are “truths” about the unreality of 
events. Like those two angels, Vic- 
toria and Albert, whom he portrays 
as cannibals in heaven, the public 
is assumed to be so carnivorous it 
will swallow anything. 


Not only is Bond's sense of the 


meaning of history off-balance, his 
sense of proportion seems seriously 
distorted. In the introduction to 
Saved, another of the plays presented 
at the Royal Court, Bond writes: 


Clearly the stoning to death of a 
baby in a London park is typical 
English understatement. Compared 
to the “strategic” bombing of German 
towns it is a negligible atrocity, 
compared to the cultural and emo- 
tional deprivation of most of our 
children, its consequences are insig- 
nificant. 


Perhaps the murder of an innocent 
baby is a good mechanism to convey 
a message to the public, but when 
Bond begins to make such moralistic 
he is on dangerous 
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C “says ‘the Queen. 1 ul 
(To many, the curiosity value or nese condescension ys L 
attractiveness. of this drama rests in 


‘the fact that it was the last. play 






wrote this play in all of two and 
half days (if one is to believe his 
sense of time): “It’s set in Japan — 
. about the 17th, 18th, or igth — 
Century.” Bond cheaply snatches the 
famed haiku poet Matsuo Basho 
from the skeleton closet of history. 
and proceeds to capitalize on his 
fame. He then manufactures. two 
cliché figures, a British commodore 
and his “sister,” a prim evangelical 
matron. The first is used to carica- 
ture British Imperialism, the second 
to mock Christianity by means of 
outlandish hyperbole. Dramatically 
they are but weak, degenerate de- _ 
scendants of Lady Brit and Under- 
shaft in Major Barbara. - 
Is Bond's message that our attitude 
toward the past is a total distortion 


_as well as an inappropriate way to 


approach the future? He apparently 
still sees modern England burdened 
by the tarnished robes of Victorian- 
ism, so he sets about ripping all 


the fig leaves off the national monu- = 


ments. But then, stripping men and 
women of their clothes, real or sym- 
bolic, seems to be the essence of mod- 
ern theater. 

Documentary theater, on the 
other hand, seems both positive and 
full of genuine innovation. The only 
new genre to be developed on the 
English stage in over a decade, the 
documentaries grew out of Joan 
Littlewood’s 1963 production of Oh! 
What a Lovely War. The combina- 
tion of song, slides, ballads, mime, 
film clips, historical readings, dia- 
logue, and dance 
consistent voice of the playwright,” 


explains Peter Cheeseman, the direc- ` : 


tor of the Stoke-on-Trent theater. 
“It feels like life, it feels like his- 
tory,” he says. 

These documentaries are akin to 
community music-hall shows with a 
strong historical penchant. Often 
their structure is merely episodic. 
But the running themes attract the 
local miners and factory workers be- 
cause they deal with their own, im 
mediate past. The audiences really 
seem to identify, to be involved. 
Such a grass-roots approach appears. 
infinitely more successful than the 
impressionist, if mot surrealist, ex- 
ploitation of historical material on 
the West End. The Knotty exa 
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jor € ai the rise of unionism 
he Newcastle coal mines. 


alhouse Door clearly shows the 

ndredweight of inherited pre- 
udice. Plater started to write this 
documen tary with the express aim 
of creating “an unqualified hymn of 
praise to the miners who created 
a. revolutionary weapon without 
having a revolutionary: intention.” 
Plater’s approach seems 


naively left-wing. His dialogue: is 
earthy and full of local slang: And 
yet the message has impact: 


Close the coalhouse door, 
lad, 
There's bones inside. 
-. -Mangled, splintered piles 
| of bones 
_ Buried.’neath a mile of 
<- Stones 
: And. not a soul‘to hear the. 
| groans. . 


© Directors like Colin George and 
writers such as Plater may yet suc- 
ceed in creating a new form for a 
genuinely popular theater. The doc- 


— — umentary format has now spread to 
= cover such events as the birth of 


the Yorkshire woolen and worsted 
industry, a history of British print- 
ing, Methodism and Wesley in the 
West Country—all staged in cities 


where the population closely identi- 


fies with these movements. Refer- 
ences to local figures, pubs, houses, 
and other landmarks all engage com- 

nity interest. The documentary 

ayw ights are striving to give the 
public a sense of its own history. 
This Torat thus ca another 


ie GAS to rack the English 
>. Rather than being heavy with 
-drawing-room wit, the documentaries 
are filled with genuine concern. 
. They are written out of a compul- 
sion to explain the past so that 
rdinary working people can better 
nderstand their present predica- 
“ment. The playwrights on the West 
End, however, regard any serious, 
straightforward examination of the 
past with disdain. They seem to be- 
ve that they must intentionally 
rt history as a provocation for 


almost’ 


MUSIC 
MINDLESS MASTERS 


by Herbert Kupferberg 


Listening to certain operas of the 
late nineteenth century, one is some- 
times tempted to echo the remark of 
Miss Harriet Herriton in E. M. Fors- 
ters novel Where Angels Fear to 
Tread: Miss Herriton, it may be re- 
membered, was a rather prim Eng- 
lish lady who, taken to the opera in 
a provincial Italian town, observed 
with horror the way the audience 
swayed with the melodies, cheered 
the entrance of the singers, and al- 
most drowned out the high notes 
with shrieks of approbation. Finally, 
unable to stand it longer, she stalked 
out crying: “Call this classical! It’s 
not even respectable!” 

Miss Herriton’s objection was es- 
sentially to the audience, but there 
are a number of cases in which it 
seems applicable to the music as well. 
There exists a whole shadowland of 
nineteenth-century Italian operas, 
apart from Verdis and Puccini's, 
whose durability has. always been a 
bit mystifying. For the most part, 
their plots are sentimental, their 
melodies saccharine, their harmo- 
nies soggy. Distressing as these in= 
firmities are, they apparently are not 
fatal to operatic life, for in one way 
or another, the works manage to sur- 
vive, 

A case in point is that of an opera 
called Adriana Lecouvreur by one 
Francesco Ciléa. Adriana Lecouv- 
reur was resuscitated after years of 
almost total neglect in 1963 by the 
Metropolitan Opera, which put it 
on for no other earthly reason than 
that Renata Tebaldi made it a con- 
dition of her return to the company. 


Curiously, thanks to Tebaldi, Fran- - 
co Corelli, and several other par-- 


ticipants, the public began to 
develop a certain tolerance for Adri- 
ana. In fact, when Rudolf Bing de- 
cided to present it again in the 
1968-1969 season, he felt himself 
able to schedule it no fewer than 
thirteen times, as compared with four 


for Wozzeck and seven for Peter 


Grimes. 


Wally. Ordinarily, 


to the enterprise, if that is the y 
of several record companies, it 
is possible to enjoy or endure 
pending upon the inclination 
the listener, such hitherto ` 
turbed products of the past as- 
cagni’s L’Amico Fritz, Leoncaval 
La Boheme, and Catalani’s 
an opera 
might pass a lifetime withou 
nessing any of these works. 
count himself none the poorer; 
it is true that L’Amico Fritz 
praised extravagantly by Gi 
Mahler, that Leoncavallo’s Bol 
gave Puccinis a fair rum fol 
money, and that La Wally w 
favorite of Toscanini, who a 
named a daughter in its honor. 
three operas are relics of the 189 
People once paid good money 
hear them, and, one imagines, th 
wasn’t an empty seat or a s 
in the house. 
Of the three, the likeliest c 
date for revival would seem t 
L’Amico Fritz. Mascagni, like I 
cavallo, has gone down in histo 
a one-opera composer; Cavaller 
Rusticana, while no favorite of t 
cognoscenti, still makes music at. 
box office, which is the only k 
most impresarios have ears. fo 
L’Amico Fritz was first produced 
Italy in 1891, a year after C 


opera really got around in 4 
days), thought it “an opera ¥ 
will pass the Pies ple cas 


Revise valid, for E Amico 
in contrast with the 
thunder Cavalleria is an almos 
lic kind of work, all about t 
mance between a rich Alsatian 
owner (the “friendly Fritz” © 
title) and a poor farm girl 
the one, canis 


e- However, the last refuge of a sec- a 
5 ond-rate opera is not the “ope | 











“Every horse 
player, including 
me, will 

find a little 

of himself 

in this book- 
his moments 

of triumph 

_and despair. 

_ it’s funny 


and its good.” 
—David Brinkley 
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Here's the exciting world of Thorough- 

-~ bred racing—the “system,” the horses, 
_ the fabulous characters—as Sam Top- 
p eroff recounts his lifelong love affair 
with the Sport of Kings. From press 
_ box to tote board, from shedrow to 


2 amped room, he writes about horses 
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Italy, hough” RER it was given 
there during the years of Mussolini’s 
close collaboration with Hitler, it 
was found advisable to change the 
rabbi’s part to that of a doctor. 

L’ Amico Fritz is rather a short 
opera; among other advantageš, its 
melodies, sugary as some of them 
are, don’t really have time to cloy. 
As a matter of fact, it gives an over- 
all impression of rather wistful 
charm. One scene, in which the 
rabbi and the girl together gently 
recall the biblical tale of Rebecca at 
the well, is particularly fresh and 
striking: a duet set to a choralelike 
melody that one feels impelled to go 
back and play again. There also is a 
number called the “Cherry Duet,” 
which has its attractions. If L’Amico 
Fritz had a little dramatic variety 
and tension, perhaps it too might 
aspire to thirteen performances a 
season at the Metropolitan Opera. 
In any event, it has been smoothly 
recorded by a cast headed by Mirella 
Freni and Luciano Pavarotti, with 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducting 
the Covent Garden Orchestra and 
Chorus (Angel SBL-3737: two rec- 
ords). 

Leoncavallo’s La Bohéme was also 
written shortly after his most cele- 
brated work, Pagliacci; even more 
important to its eventual fate, it 
came out just after Puccini’s La Bo- 
héme. Although it never had much 
chance against its famous rival, it did 
manage to win its own performances 
and audiences for a time, before it 
eventually vanished from sight. Now 
Everest has given it a recording in a 
performance made in San Remo, 
Italy, by Antonietta Medici, Guido 
Mazzini, and Nedda Casei, with Al- 
berto Zedda conducting (S-462/3: 
three records). With more humor 
than most record companies display 
about their wares, Everest has even 
labeled the album “The Other La 
Bohème.” 

Much of the interest in this re- 
cording stems from a comparison 
with the Puccini version. The story, 
the musical line, even the voices, all 
undergo significant changes. In 
Puccini, Rodolfo, the poet, is a ten- 
or; here he’s a baritone. In Puccini, 
Musetta is a subsidiary character, ex- 
isting mainly to sing her famous 
waltz; in Leoncavallo, she is almost 
the dominant female character (aid- 
ed no end in the recording by a 
strong performance by the Ameri- 


| can soprano Nedda Casei). Most 
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of Schaunard to a position of promi- 
nence. In Puccini’s opera, he’s the 
low man among the quartet of Bo- 
hemians, but Leoncavallo turns him 
into a spokesman for the group with 
a couple of arias of his own. Many 
a Puccini Schaunard, locked in his 
second-baritone obscurity, must cast 
an envious eye on the Leoncavallo 
score. 

There’s no doubt that, as a piece 
of musical theater, Leoncavallo’s La 
Bohème is vastly inferior to Pucci- 
ni’s. Its plot is sprawling and lack- 
ing in climaxes; and its music, for 
all its occasional strength, is an odd 
mixture of styles and influences. It’s 
startling, for example, to hear a 
reminiscence of the Windsor forest 
scene of Verdis Falstaff (written 
five years earlier) suddenly appear 
amidst the Bohemian revelry. At 
times the world of Viennese operetta 
suddenly takes over; at others (more 
welcome, on the whole) there is a 
throwback to Pagliacci itself. 

In releasing Leoncavallo’s Bo- 
héme on records, Everest obviously 
had its problems in assembling the 
requisite textual material to accom- 
pany it. There’s an Italian libretto, 
but no English translation, and al- 
though an English synopsis is given, 
it turns out upon examination to be 
the story not of the Leoncavallo op- 
era, but of the Puccini. The idea 
seems to be that this is an opera best 
listened to in complete confusion. 

But how best to listen to Cata- 
lanis La Wally is even more of a 
puzzlement. Of the many dreary 
works already enshrined in the 
Schwann LP catalogue this is as- 
suredly among the most lugubrious. 
Catalani was that musical anomaly, 
an Italian Wagnerite, and his opera 
has a Germanic ponderousness both 
in plot and music that all but sub- 
merges it. For sheer preposterous- 
ness of libretto, La Wally can hold 
its own against any opera: Wally, a 
young Swiss heiress, beautiful but 
independent in mind, is humiliated 
by a young man named Hagenbach. 
Infuriated, she suggests to another 
lover that he kill Hagenbach, which 
he promptly attempts to do, only to 
botch the job. Injured but not dead, 
Hagenbach eventually finds his way 
back to Wally and they are joyous- 
ly reunited. But at that moment an 
avalanche sweeps down on them (re- 


member, it’s Switzerland), and eine | 
genbach is crushed to death. Wally 
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h ach a a story, it’s astonishing 
Catalani found as many oppor- 
ties as he did for a touch of vocal 
ism, particularly for his bad- 
heroine. He also attempted to 
ghten the mood with bits of vil- 
ge revelry, Tyrolean dances, drink- 
g songs, and the like. But for the 
most part there is a tedium and va- 
ty about the score which make 
wonder how even those audi- 
es of the 1890s, who apparently 
more stoical about opera than 
modern counterparts, man- 
to last through a whole eve- 
g of it. 
| Why, then, a recording? In a way, 
this is where we came in. For the 
son. 1 becomes obvious when one 
is the names of the partici- 
its in this London release (OSA- 
92: three records). The title role 
by none other than Renata 
baldi, who apparently cherishes 
he part among her favorites, just as 
she does Adriana Lecouvreur. The 
rest of the cast is able enough (save 
_. fer Mario del Monaco, whose tenor 
has become frayed and frazzled with 
the years), but there patently was no 
reason for recording La Wally now- 
_ adays except that La Tebaldi want- 
ed to do it. And, having done it on 
records, why not—so someone may 
ee wonder—do it also on the stage of 
the Metropolitan? The prospect is 
enough to make even Mr. Bing head 
or the hilhs. 


































SHORT REVIEWS: 
BOOKS 
by Phoebe Adams 


THE MAIDEN VoyvacE by Geoffrey 
: Marcus. Viking, $8.95. On the very 
aa TR star-brilliant night of 
14, 1912, the Titanic, luxuri- 
and d unsinkable pride of the 
White Star Line, clipped a smallish 
-iceberg and sank in less than three 
hours—with gallant gestures by 
doomed millionaires and the band 
playing “Nearer My God to Thee,” 
everyone knows—so why another 
on the subject? Because it was 
tly like that, after all, and 









1s, an accomplished naval - 







always had the fascination inherent 
in dramatically logical disaster. 
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VoyaGER by John Unterecker. Far- 
rar, Straus & Giroux, $15.00. Hart 
Crane was a spectacular winner in 
the ghastly parent sweepstakes. It is 
a wonder that the unfortunate poet 
accomplished anything at all before 
escaping by suicide from his intol- 
erable life, and not at all surprising 
that he was himself a generally in- 
tolerable nuisance, for he learned 
that trade at his mother’s knee. Mr. 
Unterecker is a conscientious biogra- 
pher and writes well, but nobody 
can avoid monotony when describ- 
ing a life composed of neurotically 
repeated idiocies. 





‘THE MEMOIRS OF AN Erotic Book- 
SELLER by Armand Coppens. Grove, 
$6.50. Seller of erotic books is what 
Mr. Coppens really means, but the 
distinction is unimportant because 
his clients turn out to be just as mo- 
notonously peculiar as his mer- 
chandise. 





‘THE CODE OF THE WOOSTERS by P.G. 
Wodehouse. Simon and Schuster, 
$4.95. Bertie and Jeeves, originally 
published in 1938 and still demor- 
alizingly funny. The suspicion arises 
that Mr. Wodehouse is a genius who 
will outlast any dozen Nobel Prize 
winners. 

Buiack Misery by Langston Hughes. 
Eriksson, $2.50. The juvenile miser- 
ies described, in wry single sentences, 
by the late poet (and prettily il- 
lustrated by Arouni) prove to be, on 
the whole, variations of those af- 
fronts to self-esteem suffered by all 
children, and more amusing than 
tragic. T ragedy is implied by the ne- 
cessity for the black child to attribute 
all difficulties to color while the 
white child, when insulted by an 
obtuse teacher, is free to dismiss the 
affair as just part of the way school- 
teachers are. 





GARDENS OF WAR by Robert Gardner 
and Karl G. Heider. Random House, 
$15.00. It was originally intended 
that the text accompanying the pho- 
tographs of Stone Age tribesmen 
taken by the Harvard-Peabody ex- 
pedition to New Guinea should be 


written by Michael Rockefeller, who - 
was killed on his second trip to the _ 
region. Perhaps through some ele- 
t of regret or reluctance, - the. te 
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and not calculated to aro 
thusiasm in any reader not alr 
interested in these particular sav: 
The pictures themselves range | 
spienoig to acom preneispie: | 
Last Stop Camp 7 by Hans Hellm 
Kirst. Coward: McCann: $5.95. 

Kirst is a German novelist of s 
reputation, based with reason or 
early Gunner Asch satires. Wha 
has been writing lately crackles pi 
celluloid. One would expect to m 
these dim internment camp Kra 
and paper doll Americans on te 
vision next week if Hogan’s Her 
were not there already. | 
THE FEMINIZED MALE by Patr 
Cayo Sexton. Random House, $6. 
Excessive female influence ruins 1 
character and disposition of 1 
boys, according to Mrs. Sexton, a 
women should therefore be lur 
away from schoolteaching into bt 
ness, politics, and the professi 
However one views the filigree. 
psycho-sociological findings that su 
port this argument, the book. is im 
pressive as the most . ingenious 
backside-to feminist tract of this, ' 
any other, season. 
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FRENCH WATERCOLORS OF THE 18TH 
A uRY by Philippe Huisman. Vil 

, $12.95. Twenty pages on th 
ae and development of wate 
color painting; forty-two fine cole 
reproductions with remarks on sul 
ject and method; a brief descriptio 
of watercolor technique, enlivene 
by old diagrams; biographical note 
on the painters. All of it elegantl 
designed on delightful thick pape 
This is the way an art book ought t 
be made, compact and beautiful. 
was produced, naturally, in Switze 


"TORMENTED LOYALTY a Christop! 
Sykes. Harper & Row, $8.95. 4 
Sykes explores carefully, sympath 
o and at more SA than 


who was aeled a Ferel 
loyal German nobleman and aw 
anti-Nazi conspirator. 
Trotts luck ran out, 
ecuted, like- numerous otl 
Germans. It is a sad stoi 

surprising” thar 
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469. AN UNFIN- 
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ae Send no mone Just fill in 
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S this is Nova Scotia... 





a season’s colors slowly fading 
crackle of logs by a fireside chair 
burnished skies still Autumn seas 
only moments away in time 


write: NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL INFORMATION 





NOVA 
SCOTIA 





New York 30 West 54th St., New York, N.Y. 
10019 Tel: 212-581-2420 


Boston 607 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
02116 Tel: 617-267-1431 

















Name. os 

HA-8-69 
Address a | = =a aiat 
City_ : À B 2 
Slo a e ra Zip Code 


or Nova Scotia Travel Bureau 
P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


The 1969 Canada Games 
2700 athletes-gold medal competition- Halifax- Dartmouth-Aug.16 to 25 
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At Sheraton we'd rather feed an American =~ We don't plan anything without asking what he likes. 
Example: No matter how up-to-date a chef might 
be on fancy cuisine, he’ll never get into our kitchens 
if he doesn’t respect a steak. 
At Sheraton we choose our heroes carefully. 
And we take their preferences seriously. 


businessman than a movie star. 
For one thing, the American businessman probably 


has a better appetite. 
For another thing, the American businessman 
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AND POLITICS 
BY RONNIE DUGGER 








“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 


Pes 


TA 


AN EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION to the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB will demonstrate = 


== == — ype 


a. 


how membership insures you against missing books you promise yourself to read and own 








YO 











The 





OUR CHOICE OF ANY THREE 
FOR ONLY $Í 


SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy three Club 
choices within a year at the special members’ prices 
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(HEMING WAY Sei 

| wy Cantos VARTA HELKA Mac SNES ances daeet eu | Gay Talesc 
259., JENNIE 111. ERNEST 484. THE 900 425. THE SALZBURG 250. THE 188. A LONG ROW 183. THE VICTIMS 204. THE THREE 241. me KINGDOM 
The Life of Lady HEMINGWAY: A Lite DAYS: The Siege CONNECTION dy ANDROMEDA OF CANDLES: The by BERNARD DAUGHTERS OF AND THE POWER 
Randolph Churchill $y Story by CARLOS of Leningrad - HELEN MACINNES STRAIN Memoirs and Diaries LEFKOWITZ and  . MADAME LIANG by Be TALESE 
RALPH G. MARTIN BAKER. Photos by HARRISON E. (Ret. price $5.95) by MICHAEL of C. L. Sulzberger, © KENNETH G. GROSS: by PEARLS. BUCK Photographs 
Photographs (Retail price $10) SALISBURY. Photos CRICHTON 1934-1954 (Ret. price $6.95) ‘ (Ret. price $6.95) anne $10) 
= price 5: = (Retail price $10) Ss price Ak 93) (Ret. price $12.50) 





104. MISS CRAIG'S 233. THE JOYS OF 


21-DAY SHAPE-UP YIDDISH dy by J. C. FURNAS 
PROGRAM LEO ROSTEN Illustrated 

For Men & Women (Retail price $10) (Ret. price $12.95) 
Illustrate 

(Ret. price $6.95) 


THESE TWO PES 
COUNT AS 
{| ONE BOOK 


MC IR RIS 





387. THE NAKED 


304.THE AMERICANS 





N or 
1268 
5 RS tod 


by JOHN CHEEVER MELODRAMA: The 


(Retail price $10) 


408. COUPLES by 107. THE WAY 





207. BULLET PARK 128. AN AMERICAN 137. ON BORROWED 
; TIME: How World 
(Ret. price $5.95) Presidential Campaign War I! Began $y 
of 1968 by CHESTER, LEONARD MOSLEY 
HODGSON and PAGE Photographs 
(Ret. price $8.95) 


BRUCE CATTON 


GRANT § 


4+ command 








; pT A. 
i MICHENER 
414. IBERIA 
Spanish Travels 
and Reflections 
by JAMES A. 


MICHENER. Photos 
(Retail price $10) 





131.THE RIGHT 
TIME: An 
Autobiography 4y 
HARRY GOLDEN 


Photographs 
(Ret. price $6.95) 


tS COMPLETE 


ROBERT FROST 
(Retail price $8) 


THESE TWO 


takes 





195. WHEN YOUR © 196. LISTEN TO THE 


200. HOW CHILDREN 435. THE FIRST 271. GRANT TAKES 381. ROUSSEAU 
APE by DESMOND LEARN and HOW CIRCLE dy JOHN UPDIKE THINGS WORK COMMAND y BRUCE AND REVOLUTION CHILD IS ILL dy WARM and STANYAN 
MORRIS CHILDREN FAIL by ALEKSANDR I. (Ret. price $6.95) An Illustrated CATTON. Maps by the DURANTS SAMUEL STREET & OTHER 
(Ret. price $5.95) JOHN HOLT. (Ret. SOLZHENITSYN Encyclopedia of (Retail price $10) - Illustrated KARELITZ, M.D. SORROWS by ROD 


prices total $9.45) 








(Retail price $10) 





Technology 
(Ret. price $8.95) 











(Retail price $15) (Retail price $7.95) MC KUEN. (Retail 


prices total he a 








—— ae SERIE EO =. 

: CANCER Fall of the wore | z za rari 

A “WARD À j Third Reich o 7 erne : 

avek by | 

‘Alexander 
| Solzhenitsyn K ae Ria ey 
: 5 ; Withers & Shirer E SECOND PONINA, s i pa ; p 

234. THE OXFORD 470. CANCER WARD 431. THE RISE 478.THE TRAGEDY 257. THE AMERICAN 260. THE OXFORD 140. THE COMPLETE 450. THE KEY TO 580. MASTERING 
HISTORY OF THE by ALEXANDER AND FALL OF THE OF LYNDON COLLEGE DICTIONARY DICTIONARY OF MEDICAL GUIDE by FEMININE RESPONSE THE ART OF FRENCH 
AMERICAN PEOPLE SOLZHENITSYN THIRD REICH by JOHNSON by (Ret. price $5.95) QUOTATIONS B. F. MILLER, M.D. IN MARRIAGE 4y COOKING. BECK, 
by SAMUEL ELIOT BETHELL-BURG WILLIAM L. SHIRER ERIC F. GOLDMAN (Retail price $11) 3rd rev. ed. Illus. RONALD DEUTSCH BERTHOLLE, CHILD 
MORISON. Illus. translation (Ret. price $12.50) (Ret. price $8.95) (Ret. price $9.95) Illustrated (Retail price $10) 


(Ret. price $12.50) (Retail price $10) 


A library-building plan every reading family should know about 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP 

suggested here will not only prove, 
by your own actual experience, how 
effectually membership in. the Book-of- 
the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight or over- 
busyness, books you fully intend to 
read; it will also demonstrate another 
important advantage: Book-Dividends. 
Through this unique profit-sharing sys- 
tem members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small fraction 
of their retail prices—simply by buying 
books they would buy even if they were 
not Book-of-the-Month Club members. 


If you continue after this experi- 
mental membership, you will earn, for 


every Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 
or Alternate you buy, a Book-Dividend 
Credit. Each Credit, upon payment of a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
—somewhat more for unusually expen- 
sive volumes—will entitle you to a valu- 
able Book-Dividend which you may 
choose from over a hundred fine library 
volumes now available. 

This is probably the most economical 
means ever devised for building up a well- 
rounded personal library. Since its in- 
auguration, the almost incredible sum of 
$473,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been earned and received 
by Book-of-the-Month Club mem- 
bers through this unique plan, 


` 


(Ret. price $5.95) 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 A8-9 

Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the three volumes whose numbers I have 
indicated in boxes below, billing mę, $1.00 for all three vol- 
umes. I agree to purchase at least three additional monthly 
Selections or Alternates during the first year I am a mem- 
ber, paying the special members’ prices. My membership is 
cancelable any time after buying these three books. If I 
continue after this trial, I will earn a Book-Dividend 
Credit for every Selection—or Alternate—I buy under the 
system described at left. (A small charge is added to all 
book shipments to cover postage and mailing expense.) 


THREE BOOKS YOU WANT ise Bee 


MR. 
MRS, 
(Please print plainly) 


Address. ee a oo) 


ca 


INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 


a L 


The trademarks BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB and BOOK-DIVIDEND are regis- 
tered by Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., in the U.S. Patent Office and in Canada, 
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The Young and the Old: Notes on a New History, Part I 
“Tell Me, Doctor, Will I Be Active Right Up to the Last?” 
Why Automobile Insurance Rates Keep Going Up 
Viewpoint: The President’s Making of History 

-© Oil and Politics 

Preface to Anonymous Max. A Story 

An Unknown Western-Union Boy. A Poem 


Robert Jay Lifton 
Howard Luck Gossage 
Gilbert B. Friedman 
Herbert Feis 

Ronnie Dugger 

John Deck > 

L. E. Sissman 


Adventures in the Sponge Trade 

Rosimaya. A Poem 

People on Spits and Other Niceties 

ipe The Middle East: A View From the UN 
The Middle East: The Fedayeen 

Haiti 


Peter Throckmorton 
John Okai 

Louis Kronenberger 
Georgiana Stevens 
Alfred Friendly, Sr. 
Ronald Steel | 


- Coming in the Atlantic: 


© “With all due respect, Mr. President, 


_ the Joint Chiefs of Staff don’t 
3 ~ know what they’re talking about,” 
: said Dean Acheson to 
eexneion B. Johnson. 
~ When those words were spoken by 
_ one of the men Lyndon Johnson 
: _ trusted most, the dramatic turn- 
about of American policy in the 
— War was in the making. 
_ The inside story of that reversal 
_ and LBJ’s decision to renounce 
~ another term in the White House 
_ is told in next month’s Atlantic 
by Townsend Hoopes, Under- 
oy of the Air Force in the 


~ head Bôys” by James Dickey. 


Los Angeles Steven V. Roberts 
The Mail 
Arts and Letters Yorick Blumenfeld 
Robert Evett 
Charles Nicol 
Edward Weeks 
Dan Wakefield 
Herbert Kupferberg 
Phoebe Adams 


— -— ams De A 


Johnson Administration. He writes 


with the cogency of a professional 


and the authority of one 

who was there. 

In the same issue, meet 

“Baldini the Great,” the somewhat 
fabulous protagonist of a charming 
collaboration by Edmund Wilson 
and the late Edwin O'Connor. 

Mr. Wilson accompanies the 
uncompleted fantasy with a memoir 
of the author of The Last Hurrah 
and other novels. 

Also: 

“The Oakland Seven” by Elinor 
Langer. i — 
“Looking for the Buck- Cover design, Adrian ‘Taylor 
Photograph, Dale Wilson Smith 


cee. 4 pe ck see 





Eis ns Diana Gerrity, 
A. Holmes, Elinor M. Kane 


ibuting Editors 
beth B. Drew (Washington) 
liam Abrahams (West Coast) 
1 Wakefield, Adrian Taylor, 


, james Alan McPherson 


President 
/ arion D. Campbell 


: eee Mass. "02116. 
Year $9.50, 2 Years $17.00, 
United- States, iis posses- 
‘a year elsewhere, 
respon dence 


Any editor who began his career 
on newspapers or in broadcasting 
carries with him through life the 
old journalistic maxim, “Keep 
it short and simple,” which is to say 
that many of us therefore go to 
press with chronic feelings of 
guilt. Events these days are so 
turbulent, issues so intricate, 
personalities so ambiguous, and the 
human stakes so high that it seems 
increasingly difficult and sometimes 
dangerous to discuss them with the 
brevity and certainty a busy 
reader deserves. 

The speed and pervasiveness of 
communications are one cause of 
the dilemma. Perhaps (though I 
doubt it) there are no more 
problems or issues or events worth 
discussing than there were < 
generation or two ago. In any case, 
today we know about more of them, 
and more quickly, and more people 
feel greater need to explore them. 
Another handicap is the shortage of 
truly big men in public affairs 

today. Winston Churchill once said 
of the Earl of Roseberry that he was 
“a great man who lived in a time 
of small events.” Today the reverse 
is true. We live in a time of great 
events, giant issues, and small men. 

Journalism can tell a lot about 
important problems through a 
major person when one is around— 
witness how much more easily 
one followed French politics and 
policies when Charles de Gaulle 
was running things. It was not 
oe many yeas ago that a Time 

“cover story” told of major issues 


| through the personality on the 
ee hurchill, FDR, George 


‘shall, Albert Einstein. Today 
tower over the men,.and 


Atheneum 


the face on the cover ofa 
magazine—when, indeed, there 
one—is merely the excuse fo 
that is mostly not about the “pe 
but about the problem that n 
or eludes him and his fellows. 
A result is that more and mor 

of the serious journalism today 
deals with the issues and 

the machinery of public affairs.. 
These stories rarely can be told 
through anecdotes or the recita 
the virtues or foibles of the m 
in charge, and frequently 

they have to be told at a length 
and with a complexity that rec 
extra effort from the reader. T 
examples he ahead of you in the 
pages—Dr. Robert Jay Lifton 
brilliant exploration into a 

“New History” being fashic 


Dugger's study of Oil and. 
Politics {page 66). We hop 
believe that you will find bo 
articles well worth the effo 


Those who were taken W 
poems of Jean Follain in the 
August issue will be interest 
knowing that they will appea : 
full collection of his poetry, 
translations by W. S. Merwin 
be published later this mor F 
.. Three yea 
Atlantic’s coverage of the: 
issue and what that war h 
the United States have been. 
edited into a book-length chre 
Who We Are, just publish d 
Atlantic—Little, Brown. 





ng forces, and an for vic- 
nabled the major powers to 


Ly. ne Security Conal know- 
were a a 


Substantive efforts to deal with 
1ediate issues have usually been 
in quiet, often secret UN nego- 
ns. A ship would be released 
apparent silence. Prisoners and 
ges would be exchanged, al- 
ureptitiously. Peacekeeping 

ns, like that in Cyprus, are 

d of convincing utility. UN 

S have been perilously visi- 

g the hundred-mile Suez Ca- 


fire line, and on the fringes 


nied. areas of Syria for two 

u peacemaking has had to 
posed, Ambassador Gunnar 

s discreet probings for ave- 

o settlement are possible only 

se they protect those involved 
əublic view. 

1 it became apparent last 
at they were not leading to 
it, that a tentative con- 
out one e ko no 


| in fact 
g pa new arms la, £ the 


versed its long-standing objections 
to UN peacekeeping forces and 
urged such a force for the Palestine 
situation. The United States grasped 
the nettle, so long avoided, and pro- 
posed a Big Four guarantee of a UN 
negotiated settlement. 

The Soviet move represents a long 
step from the days when no agree- 
ment could be reached on peace- 
keeping in the Congo or on the UN 
Emergency Force (UNEF) in Gaza 
and Egypt. In these cases the 
U.S.S.R. and France stood out, re- 
fused to pay assessments, and denied 
legality of the operations. Moscow’s 
agreement with the other powers 
now shows its interest in disengaging 
from direct commitment to Egypt's 
security. Washington, for similar rea- 
sons, favors the return of the blue 
berets to future demilitarized zones, 
such as those envisioned for Sinai. It 
believes that collective security 
measures, backed by Security Coun- 
cil authority, are one way to head 
off a fourth round with major power 
involvement. 


Time and terms 


Egypt’s desire for Israeli with- 
drawal from Sinai has been so over- 
whelming that it would not auto- 
matically reject UN forces there 
again. Israel, however, rejects any 
UN interposition, would not permit 
it on its side of any DMZ, and sticks 
to its demand for direct talks. Never- 
theless, the rationale for UN polic- 
ing in such trouble spots is obvious 
to the major powers, preoccupied 
with their own grave 
arms control. 
machinery in 


Their resort to Ul 
the. Palestine 


area. Whether they have the wil 
strength to establish any intern: 
tional force there in time to neu- 
tralize the gathering storm this win- 
ter is the great question now, i: 

Each side in the conflict appea 
to believe that time favors it. No one 
outside shares this view. But Isr: 
knows that the Arabs are incapabl 
of directing a successful military o 
fensive against it. Israel believes that 
if the Arabs see no hope of outside 
mediation, they will eventually t; 
peace. And Israel has indicated 
if Ambassador Jarring s terms of re 
erence are altered, it may not even 
deal with him. 

To the Arabs direct talks under 
existing conditions mean surrender. 
Israel has stated in advance that 
certain conquests are not negotiable, 
These include the Golan Heights, 
Sharm el Sheik, and Jerusalem. 
Even in its occupation of Jordan 
West Bank, Israel is demonstrating 
that it can “create facts,” as General 
Dayan says, which will make a ri 
turn of that area more complicate 
Israeli settlements along the 
dan, the bulldozing of many hi 
in East Jerusalem, and Israel's. plar 
stated in last year’s governmer 
yearbook, to “repeople” the city b 
adding 40,000 settlers there are co 


problems of t he : 
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The novel is alive... 





and the Literary Guild brings you two of the liveliest at the greatest savings anywhere! 


401. ADA, Vladimir Nabokov 
(Publisher's edition, $8.95) 


260. EXCEPT FOR ME AND THEE 
Jessamyn West (Pub. edition, $5.95) 


372. SUNDAY THE RABBI STAYED HOME 
Harry Kemelman (Pub. edition, $5.95) 


374. PICTURES OF FIDELMAN 
An Exhibition, Bernard Malamud 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


297. THE RICH AND THE SUPER-RICH 
Ferdinand Lundberg (Pub. edition, $15.00) 


117. THE DOUBLEDAY BOOK OF 
INTERIOR DECORATING, Albert Kornfeld 
(Publisher's edition, $11.95) 


34. THE DEATH COMMITTEE, Noah 
Gordon (Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


124, THE FRENCH CHEF COOKBOOK 
Julia Child (Pub. edition, $6.95) 


376. TWELVE CITIES, John Gunther 


(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


Jane Jacobs 
Macdonald 


326. INSTANT REPLAY: The Green Bay Diary 345, THE MONEY GAME, ‘Adam Smith’ 
of Jerry Kramer. Edited by Dick Schaap (Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 
153. THE STORY OF PAINTING 
367. Saul Bellow: THE ADVENTURES OF H. W. Janson & Dora Jane Janson 


AUGIE MARCH, HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, (Publisher's edition, $15.00) 


HERZOG. 3 volumes count as 1 choice. 
194. THE NEW YORK TIMES LARGE 


(Publisher's editions, $17.75) 
TYPE COOKBOOK, Jean Hewitt 
27. THREE WAR NOVELS (Publisher's edition, $9.95) 


The Caine Mutiny, From Here to Eternity, 
180. THE BIRTH OF GOD, James Kava- 


The Naked and the Dead 3 vols. count 
as 1 choice. (Pub. editions, $16.90) naugh (Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 


John le Carré 


EST-SELLERS are one thing. Best-sellers that are also fine, enduring 
literature are quite another—and it is this kind of reading that 
Literary Guild members have come to expect, season after season. 
Recently, The New York Times described Nabokov as “our only 
living literary genius.” Saturday Review considered Philip Roth’s 
Portnoy's Complaint as “something very much like a masterpiece.” 
Both books are consummate proof that the novel is very much 
alive; both were offered to Guild members at impressive savings: 
Portnoy’s Complaint at $3.50 instead of $6.95 in the publisher’s edi- 
tion... Ada at $4.95 instead of $8.95. 

Now, as part of your welcome to the Guild, you may include these 
exciting books, if you wish, in your choice of any four books or sets 
on this page—all for $1. 

As a Guild member you'll always be offered the books that matter 
=at savings unmatched by any other source. 

Months before publication, new selections are described in the 
Literary Guild magazine—and you receive the ones you want as 
soon as published. You need accept only four books in the coming 
year, out of about 40 offered each month. And for every book you 
buy—beginning with the very first-you may choose a bonus book 
at a small fraction of the already low Guild price. 

Why not save on the books you'll want to read more than once? 
Send no money now; just fill out and mail the coupon today. 


NOTE: Guild editions are sometimes reduced in size, but texts are full-length—not a word is cut! 
Literary Guild of America, Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


You may include either (or both) in your choice of 


ANY FOUR of these books ALE for 5] 


(You merely agree to accept only four selections or alternates during the coming year) 





217. THE ECONOMY OF CITIES 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 
462. THE GOODBYE LOOK, Ross 


(Publisher’s edition, $4.95) 


262. AIRPORT, Arthur Hailey 
(Publisher’s edition, $5.95) 


324. A SMALL TOWN IN GERMANY 
(Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


154. THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
2 vols. count as 1 choice 


388. THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT® 
1968, Theodore H. White 
(Publisher’s edition, $10.00) 


— 


£ 


(Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


378. THE GODFATHER, Mario Puzo 
(Publisher's edition, $6.95) 


415. SLAUGHTERHOUSE-FIVE, Kurt 
Vonnegut, Jr. 


(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


368. CANCER WARD, Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn (Pub. edition, $10.00) 


270. NORMA JEAN, Fred Lawrence 
Guiles (Publisher’s edition, $8.95) 


Eden (Publisher’s edition, $6.95) 


177. BETWEEN PARENT & TEENAGER 
Dr. Haim G, Ginott 
(Publisher's edition, $5.95) 


400. THE IMAGE MEN, J. B. Priestley 
(Publisher’s edition, $8.95) 


26. THE ARMS OF KRUPP 1587-1968 
William Manchester 
(Publisher's edition, $12.50) 


18. THE GREAT NOVELS OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY: The Sun Also Rises, 
A Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. 3 volumes count 
as 1 choice. (Pub. eds., $13.95) 


2. HAMMOND CONTEMPORARY WORLD 
ATLAS (Publisher’s edition, $9.95) 


139. THE COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 2 volumes count as 
1 choice, (Publisher's edition, $9.95) 


314, THE MAKING OF THE 
PRESIDENT® 1964 & THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT® 1960 
Theodore H. White 

2 volumes count as 1 choice. 
(Publisher's editions, $20.00) 


14. THE PILL: Facts and Fallacies About 
Today's Oral Contraception, Robert W., 
Kistner, M.D. (Pub. edition, $5.95) 


405. A MARRIAGE MANUAL, Drs. Hannah 
& Abraham Stone (Pub. ed., $6.95) 


Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Dept. 99-ATX, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for a trial membership in the Literary Guild 
and send me the FOUR books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
four boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling for all four, 
If not ~ teen | may return them in 10 days and this membership will be 
canceled. 

| do not need to accept a book every month—only as few as four a year— 
and may resign any time after purchasing four books. All selections and 
alternates will be described to me in advance in “the Literary Guild maga- 
zine,” sent free each month, and a convenient form will always be provided 
for my use if | do not wish to receive a forthcoming selection. You will bill 
me the special Guild price for each book | take. This will average at least 
40% below the price of the publisher's edition. (A modest charge is added for 
shipping and handling.) For each monthly selection (or alternate selection) 
| accept, | may choose a bonus book, from the special catalog, at a fraction 
of the already low Guild price—often for as little as $1. 


REN ERE G 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 


(Please Print) 





Zip 





City & State 
if under 18, 
have parent sign here: 
Canadian Enquiries write to address above. For your convenience, books will be shipped from 
our Canadian office. Offer good in Continental U.S.A. and Canada only, 11-G840B 








336. THE VINES OF YARRABEE, Dorothy 


150. PORTNOY’S COMPLAINT, Philip Roth 


The world laughs with hir 
adores him. 


F? MORE than 360 years people have enjoyed the 
hilarious adventures of the “mad knight” who took 
it upon himself to right the wrongs of the world. 

Like all great books, Don Quixote of the Mancha 
has proved timely for generation after generation. For 
readers of today, its devastating satire has an amazingly 
contemporary significance. “The world’s greatest comic 
novel,” as it has been called, towers like a giant over 
many lesser books currently being published. 

Now here is a most unusual opportunity. Will you 
accept FREE for your home library this beautifully 
bound Harvard Classics edition of Don Quixote — deco- 
rated in genuine 24K gold? There is no obligation to 
buy anything. The publishers simply want to acquaint 
you and your family with the reading riches to be found 
in The Harvard Classics, and to offer you a systematic 
plan for acquiring the world’s great books at remark- 
ably small cost. 
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The wit and wisdom of the 
ages in the greatest books ever writter 


As you turn the pages of Don Quixote, you will 
some of the drollest and most unforgettable char, 
in all literature. The gallant but addled Don hi 
involved in some of the wildest, most farcical esca 
you have ever read. His earthy “‘squire” Sancho F 
torn between dreams and reality. The bewildered 
ant girl Dulcinea, with the role of a queen thrust 
her. And literally hundreds of others...priests, brig 
lovers, soldiers, goatherds...a vast, colorful pict 
life in Spain at the beginning of the seventeentk 
tury. Throughout all of it, you will be profo 
stirred as Cervantes portrays not only the follie 
the serious aspirations of mankind. 

If you should wish to build your home library 
books as enduring and stimulating as this exampl 
may acquire the remaining 21 volumes of The Ha 


This elegant bi 
of glove-soft fit 

leather, decor 

in 24K Gold, £ 
distinction to 
Harvard Clas: 
volumes 
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tus of Jerusalem. From the interna- 
tional point of view, including all of 
the major powers, Jerusalem’s status 
is not settled and cannot be settled 
by Israel acting alone. 

The Arabs, on their side, believe 
that time will bring them vindica- 
tion which they cannot win in bat- 
tle. Meanwhile, like the Israelis, 
they have adopted the policy of “ac- 
tive defense.” For Egypt this means 
keeping the Suez cease-fire line un- 
der attack, lest it become another 
accepted frontier for lack of resist- 
ance. 

The Syrians are being encouraged 
to show more resistance as well. 
Jordan can only attempt to protect 
some of its important targets, such 
as the East Ghor Canal, which has 
twice suffered serious damage from 
bombardment. Jordan is powerless 
to move against Israel and almost 
powerless now to hold back the 
fedayeen who operate from East 
Bank territory. (See Report that fol- 
lows.) King Hussein has offered Is- 
rael peace in exchange for return of 
the West Bank. He cannot go fur- 
ther. With a population half Pales- 
tinian, he can only make peace if 
their claims to at least the remnants 
of their country are re-established. 

The Jarring effort, and the Big 
Four talks, designed to strengthen 
his hand, aimed at contriving a pack- 
age in which there would be induce- 
ments for all. It would include si- 
multaneous steps toward Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied areas and 
7 2 Arab recognition of Israel. This 
= a EE would solve the chicken-and-ege 
` F, dilemma over who should blink first. 
Israel, feeling militarily secure for 
the first time, clings to the idea of 
trading some of its conquered terri- 
tory for a final, formal peace treaty. 
The Arabs, whose only remaining 
card is acceptance of Israel, will not 
play it during occupation. There 
was a time a year ago when an an- 
nounced intention by Israel to with- 
draw would have brought Arab re- 
sponse. But that time has passed, 
and during the last uneasy months 
positions have hardened on all sides. 

There is in the air an ominous 
sense of further impending tragedy 
later this year. Egypt is waiting to 
train enough pilots to man its 
MIG’s. Israel is waiting for elections, 
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cia States has promised for de- 
_ livery soon. 
: The polarization which the Big 
| Four have hoped to avoid continues 
EE to threaten them as well. The Rus- 
=~ sians cannot abandon Egypt. But 
_ they cannot influence it either. The 
_ Egyptians, having misread the signs 
= and expected another Eisenhower- 
style Administration to rescue them 
~ diplomatically, are bitter about 
= Western ideas of settlement. They 
_ take Washington’s concessions to Is- 
| rael on border changes and eventual 
direct talks as a final rebuff. Even so 
~ they are wistful about Western con- 
nections. Communication between 
"representatives in Cairo and Wash- 
~ ington is excellent, even in the ab- 
sence of ambassadors. The Nixon 
Administration has no intention of 
= waiving its genuine interest in a fair 
settlement in favor of an all-out pro- 
- Israeli stand. Tensions between it 
~ and the Israeli government are, in 
fact, acute at times and are openly 
© acknowledged for the first time. Mrs. 
© Meir’s public criticism of U.S. policy 
is significant. She cannot accept the 
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sured by the buffer-zone method, or 
that Israel may well need to take 
half a victory for the sake of peace. 


Relief 


In the absence of any real agree- 
ments there are moves which the 
major powers can make to lower the 
level of Middle East violence. One, 
repeatedly urged at the UN, is to 
scale down arms shipments to both 
sides. Unless this is done, the pros- 
pects for damping down the present 
pyrotechnics are nil. 

Other initiatives could be taken to 
reduce political fevers. Most impor- 
tant would be to tackle some basic 
Palestine refugee problems. Two 
constructive moves are immediately 
possible without raising political is- 
sues. First is the nance of better 
schools than UNRWA/UNESCO are 
able to provide for refugee youth. 
Half of the total registered refugee 
population of 1,375,915 are under 
eighteen. Primary schooling is gen- 
erally available, even in new tented 
camps. But older youths may find 
their schooling reduced. UNRWA, 


short $5 million this year, is obliged 
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the host F coul n FANT 
ments of possible badget cuts ‘to. 
schools. The implications are obvi- 
ous, if there is not to be another 
lost generation. Where refugee 
youths have had training, especially 
in vocational schools, they have be- 
come productive and self-respecting. 

Among UN resources there is an- 
other potential asset which could be 
used to relieve many refugee fami- 
lies. The work of the Palestine Ref- 
ugee Office has simply lapsed since 
its job of identifying and evaluating 
Palestinian properties in Israel was 
completed in 1964. It could be re- 
established at any time on the au- 
thority of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. Its completed inven- 
tory could become, as was intended, 
a basis for paying compensation, at — 
least in the form of approximate in- 
come, to owners whose holdings are 
listed. Some 453,000 separate items 
appear on this record, compiled af- 
ter long research in Gaza, Israel, 
Jordan, and Syria. It is one of the 
more useful legacies of the Pales- 
tine mandate. The Arab govern- 
ments, in comments on the inven- 
tory, do not, of course, agree with its 
values, set at the time the Palestini- 
ans left in 1948. But Palestinians 
themselves, if given a chance today, 
may find it worthwhile to consider 
even partial compensation. 

This possibility arises as one of 
the results of the Six-Day War. After 
that war many Palestinians were able 
for the first time in twenty years to 
visit their properties in Israel. The 
changed setting and structures were 
a shock. So was the homogeneous 
character of Israel, where they could 
scarcely imagine themselves now 
“returning.” The discovery of this 
reality is believed by many who 
know their situation to have altered 





their idea about rejecting the second 


half of the UN promise of return or 
compensation. Political grievances 
are as strong as ever. Anyone who 
knows them realizes that for this 
reason a frontal attack en bloc will 
fail. But the time may have come to 
test the view that the offer of some 
income from former holdings could 
be accepted without loss of dignity 
or moral rights. 

The whole refugee situation has 
become since 1967 the subject of 
fresh study and debate in Israel, 
Washington, and at the UN. Private 
studies, costing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, have been ground 
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ne or p oa ‘Here’. the major 
s could count on ‘universal 
ort. Events have cleared the 
Such limited compensation as 
is scheme would provide cannot 
he problem. But its psycho- 
effect could compound even 
ted financial benefits. 

hout any such effort, UNRWA 
iged to carry on the minimal 
shelter, and welfare services 
ustain 478,369 refugees in 
ans 269,065, in the West 
7,824 in ‘Gaza, as well as an- 
0,000 in Lebanon and Syria. 

is refugees for the second 
€ 1948. It is not surprising 
ieir consequent demoraliza- 
is led so many youths to en- 
the fedayeen. Since June, 1967, 
generation has abandoned all 
pe of any other future. 

t apparently took the 1967 defeat 
galvanize and adrenalize the Pal- 
estinian youth movement. Now, 
with solid financial support from 
Arab treasuries, and payroll taxes 
n Palestinians abroad, it moves 
ore confidently than any other ele- 
pt toward its distant goal of a re- 
ed Palestine—restored for both 
bs - and Jews, but “liberated” 

‘Zionism. 

00 soon to judge whether the 
‘responsible fedayeen are true 
of the Arab awakening earlier 
ry. But it is undeniable 
greement will be neces- 
€ any political arrange- 
volving Palestinians can take 
ld. order in Cairo and 
y this; and they are less 
a year ago to settle, even if 
had. the will. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 
2. The Fedayeen 
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~The history of the Palestinian 
iberation movement challenges, or 
at least stands on its head, Walter 
edell Smith’s aphorism that ‘ ‘diplo- 














cy has dy, been able to gain 


W feats. Ye 
major forces that have so- far “pres 
vented diplomats from even coming 









et nity, constitute. one on f the 





to. the conference table. Perhaps 
General Smith’s’rule was not meant 
to apply to those bent on wrecking 
rather than serving the uses of diplo- 
macy. 

The half dozen or more different 


liberation groups would insist, of 


course, that they are not wreckers, 
but fighters for a constructive goal, 
the recovery of Palestine by and for 
its former Arab inhabitants. But 
that, even they admit, is a- far-off 
thing and dependent on ‘the destruc- 


tion of the State of Israel. And the 
the only realistic 
hope of the Palestinians for at least 
a few years, is totally negative: the 


immediate goal, 


spoiling of any possibility of a peace- 
ful, political, negotiated settlement 
of the Arab-Isr wel conflict. 


Their fighting force is only a few. 


thousand men, surprisingly ineffhi- 
cient in attack and- sabotage, and 
behaving like Keystone Kops in the 
conduct of terrorism inside Israel. 
Yet they enjoy enormous political 
power and can boast that until now 


no official governmental body had- 


dared to contend openly against their 
cardinal goal of war-not-peace. To 
be sure, it is not merely or even 

mainly the Palestinian ‘liberation 
groups that have blocked a Middle 
East settlement so far: for reasons 
of their own, the governments of 
the United Arab Republic, Jordan, 
and Syria have refused to discuss 
the procedures and the terms that 
stand some likelihood of leading to 


permanent peace. The importance 


of the Palestinian organizations lies 
in the future: if the Arab govern- 
ments someday do decide they ought 
to end the ancient battle against 
Zionism, it is by no means sure that 
they will dare make the try if the 
commandos object, and if their 
political muscle is as strong then as 
now. 

Internecine struggles for power, 
feuds over doctrine, and political 
gambits by various Arab govern- 
ments combine to guarantee that 
any program with the names and 
numbers of the various liberation 
groups: will be out of date before it 


shoots), that ha 
gaged in combat. 


is an acronym of the Arab words,- 


fedayeen under arms and is also 
the - ‘Strongest ponaceny 
into. being in 1957, but its strength 


powerful and 


holding company, the Palestine 


the Israeli point. of view, . 
are the Popular Fi 
| tion of Palestine a 


be printed, At is. _ sufficient to Ar 














ve significantly ¢ en- 
‘The lar gest is El Fatah (the name 


in reverse order, for Palestine Ne ee 
tional Liberation Movement). ce 
commands 70 to 80 percent” oË ah 


It ca 


and importance date from the 
months following the Six-Day Wa 
By last February it had become s 
popular that it owas 
able to take over what is suppose 
to be the top international 





beration | Organization (PLO 
entity created and genero 
nanced by the several Arab 
themselves. 
Much smaller than Fatah, ‘bu 
better trained, tougher, and p Ol 
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The commandos 


Fatah and the Fronts“ éa “thelr 7 
aba forces commandos. The term - 
is to some extent inaccurate because ._ 
only the lesser part of their activities 
are those that are “commando” by 
definition: swift forays and armed 
raids on military objectives — in 
enemy territory. Another _ 
more cme er thei À 
of view, is “freedom — fig 
equally cae ‘rom. the other sic | 
view, is the Israeli word for ea l 
“terrorists.” Fedayeen, derived fre 
an Arabic word meaning sacrific 
a cause, has become the generic | àl 
most convenient term. o 

Fatah’s fighters, who are alr n 
100 percent Palestinian, -we 
cruited in the-early stages 
from the refugee camps... Th 
a aglo taggle lot, more given oO 
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Bell telephones. 


ere also making them 
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* and # buttons are going into Bell telephones short. A revolutionary new computer-controlled 

we make today. And someday, they will help electronic call routing system. 

telephones do things they never did before. Designed by Bell Labs, and manufactured and 
Like routing calls to follow you when you're not installed by Western Electric, ESS will be the 

at home. Or letting you talk to five people at once. brains and backbone of tomorrow’s telephone 


Or signaling a busy phone when you have to get service. It will route calls faster and more 
through. dependably than ever before. And it will offer you 
Behind these services is the largest single many more services at the push of a * or #, 


communications development ever undertaken by 
Western Electric for the Bell System. The 


Electronic Switching System. We call it ESS for : . 
i A Western Electric 


Manufacturing and Supply Unit of the Bell System 


See the Changing of the Guard, 

listen to a House of Commons debate, 
worship in Westminster Abbey — all in 
one day of your fortnight in Britain 
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A dayin London is the greatest free show 
on earth. 

Act 1, Scene 1: The Changing of the 
Guard, Buckingham Palace, 11.30a.m. 

You’re not quite alive if your heart 
doesn’t skip when a hundred of Her 
Majesty’s six-foot Foot Guards click 
like one man into the Palace forecourt. 

You may have seen those magnificent 
young men in their poppy-red tunics In 
the movies, but there is no substitute for 


the real thing on a sunny London morn- 
ing. Incidentally, the expensive-looking 
uniforms are expensive: the officers’ cost 
$1,000; the men’s $200 each. 

Where Churchill spoke 
Act2:A debatein the Houseof Commons 
Most visitors are content to stare at the 
awesome Gothic pile of the Mother of 
Parliaments from the outside. You be a 
little adventurous and go inside. Listen 
quietly to the debate from the Strangers’ 
Gallery where Clemmy Churchill 
watched her Winston not soverylongage 

Where Elizabeth 
was sceptred and crowned 
Act 3: The great abbey at Westminster 
the family church of English kings 


This glory of early English architecture 
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of drugstore cowboys. The quality 
of recruits has since improved con- 
siderably, so that today the troops 
are stiffened with university gradu- 
ates and other Palestinians who held 
substantial jobs throughout the Arab 
world as teachers, technicians, and 
skilled workers. At the top, in non- 
combatant roles of organizers, pro- 
pagandists, recruiters, money-raisers, 
and staff officers, are some impres- 
sive men and women, many educated 
in American and European univer- 
sities and linked with the intellectual 
centers of Arab nationalism at the 
‘University of Cairo and the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut. 

There are no ideological or politi- 
cal requirements, save for dedica- 
tion to the goal of destroying the 
Jewish state, for membership in 
| Fatah; its forces can hold any sec- 
tarian, philosophical, or attitudinal 
‘convictions they choose. But as it 
happens, they are overwhelmingly 
leftist in outlook, subscribers to the 
doctrine and program of revolu- 
10! tionary Arab socialism. The Popular 
side, and shopping discounts. Fronts are even more so and require 
ae Oni in addition to transatlantic trans- | formal adherence to one or another 
A portation,six days i in London, seven days | radical doctrine as a condition for 
_ in the country with a car and unlimited | membership. 

_ mileage, or 1,000 milesof free rail travel, | Not unnaturally, Fatah declines 
to reveal the strength of its military 
are Ty Tae ‘farm, Al Asifa, Estimates of com- 
i; y Hir Mejan s Foot Guards ‘batants in the field, which is to say 
| mainly Jordan and to a lesser extent 
or full information o ona | Lebanon, and in training camps 
servations. Also ead : | 
| range from 3000 to 5000. Another 
| concentration of about 2000, so the 
=} Israelis claim, is in Israel, in prison. 
| But at least 1700 of these are not 
fedayeen captured in forays; they 
jare Palestinians rounded up in Is- 
{raeli antisubversion raids and the 
like. The combat strength of the 
Popular Fronts is believed to be only 
a few hundred men. 

Fatah’s finances, now bolstered by 
the PLO funds, seem abundant for 
its needs. The money comes from 
three main sources: the oil sheikhs 
and millionaires of the Persian Gulf 
lands (King Faisal and other prince- 
L | lings of the area are said to contri- 
| bute large amounts, viewing Fatah 
jas an organization that Nasser can- 
not dominate and therefore a future 
counterforce. to him); “tithings,” 


ces a en To hear the great organs 
Bach’s Toccata in Daround the vast 


e is the experience of a lifetime. 
Four countries 
or the price of one 
eatest free show on earth extends 
tside London, all round the 
1 Isles in fact. Britain isgood value. 
u get four countries for the price of 
fou can rent a car, roam England, 
nd, Wales and Northern Ireland 
isure, and still come home from 
rht’s trip with change from $350. 
A fortnight in Britain— 

~. about $350 
with four days in London (hotelsat 
or less a night); then country inns 
60 for bed and breakfast); a fort- 

r hire $115—and 1,000 miles 
$25. A wide range of tours is. 
le: prices for 14-day trips start at 
Sample tours include London 
tours with round-trip jet fare 
New York to London, tickets for 
ight hit shows, free casino admission, 
guest-house accommodation and full 
English breakfast for 10 days, car hire 
r three days’ touring in the country 
































































*( Rect te to ratificat tion aby Governments concerned ) i 
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Middle East : Fedayeen ae 


quisition of heavy arms: € 








jirougliout the Midd -E 

Military training of- the 
mandos now takes place mostly. 
Jordan and Syria and to a les 
extent in the UAR, Iraq, and pre 
bably Algeria; commando sp 
men claim some is even carried ou 
in China. Some of the weapons com 
from the military stores of those n: 
tions, and the rest from open 
black markets in Europe. As m 
be expected from such sources, 
weapons are preponderantly of R 
sian and Soviet-bloc manufactu 
with a lesser miscellany of Chine 
Swedish, German, British, and es 
American origin. The prin 
problem for. the. fedayeen. 








































mortars, rockets, and launchers. » 












Duel 


The operations Fatah most 
joys talking about are its. arm 
bands slipping: into Israel and trik 
ing at military forces and li 
tions. - Israel ial ala some “igoe i 
























yeen bord, crossings, ‘But. 1 
than 400 of these incidents, the 
ayeen got aa about 1.2 miles 
Israel. : 
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that it is child's play to cr 
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army’s mine-detecing " : 
sweep the roads, — 
Fatah's principal s 
w. Isr . 
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truck in a fedayeen camp in the 
hills on the East Bank, drive into 
the valley and set the weapon up 
within striking distance of the Israeli 
side, lob half a dozen or more 
missiles across, get the weapon back 
on the truck, and drive to safety 
before Israeli counterfire zeroes in. 
These attacks almost always escalate: 
Jordanian Army posts tend to re- 
spond to the Israeli counterfire (in 
recent months, instantly and almost 
automatically, probably as a result 
of new official Jordanian orders), 
and heavy artillery duels then en- 
sue. Moreover, if the Arab shells 
fall on relatively populated areas, it 
is standard operating procedure for 
the Israelis to put planes in the air 
to quench the attack by bombing, 
and to try to burn the attackers out 
of hiding, if they are in brush or 
reeds, by napalm. 

According to Israeli figures, the 
total casualties from all fedayeen 
action since the Six-Day War until 
late July this year are 108 soldiers 
killed (including 4 colonels) and 
443 wounded; 36 civilians killed and 
412 wounded. It can be assumed 
that most of the military casualties 
resulted from direct combat with in- 
filtrating raiders, while almost all of 
the civilian casualties are from cross- 
river shelling. (Israeli troop losses in 
engagements with Jordanian and 
Egyptian regular military forces: 142 
killed, 550 wounded, from the end of 
the Six-Day War until July 20.) It 
is those encounters, principally the 
age from the west side of the 
Suez canal, that bring Israel its great- 
est injury and anguish. 

In the more than two years since 
the June, 1967, war, the Israelis 
claim to have killed 665 fedayeen 
: == |and to have captured about 261. 
a Ae > -o The liberation organizations’ fig- 

g ie ures, as one might expect, do not 
agree with Israel’s. Communiqués of 
the Popular Front, several every 
day, state that the Israeli Army has 
been pretty well destroyed. Fatah 
contents itself with saying each 
day that “several” casualties were in- 
flicted. Their spokesmen add, how- 
ever, that their figures tally nicely 
with death tolls admitted by Israel 
plus the postwar increase of deaths 
ascribed to auto accidents, under 
which disguise, they say, the Israelis 
are concealing the losses inflicted by. 
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however, that their deaths from auto 
accidents, high enough, heaven 
knows, have not increased since the 
war. Fatah spokesmen assert their 
losses to be “less than 300.” 


~ 





Hurts 


The principal hurt that Fatah in- 
flicts is to deter the flow of tourists, 
Israel’s tourist receipts will be 
sharply down this year from the 1968 
figure, and a good part of the drop 
can be fairly attributed to the worry 
that fedayeen operations engender. 
As for the commandos’ direct dam- 
age to life and limb, it is mercifully 
low in proportion to the weight of 
the shellings. Nevertheless, all lives 
are precious, and there are costs to 
Israel in other terms as well. Shelters’ 
have had to be built in all the 
border kibbutzim and moshavim 
and concrete roofs for the major 
structures. Despite the work time 
lost, agricultural production has in- 
creased steadily in the area since 
the war, and in the several settle- 
ments that I visited, life and spirits 
seemed to me buoyant. When I 
recently visited one moshav—of 
“Oriental” Jews from Iraq—its chief 
problem was how to accommodate 
young members who had left for 
urban jobs some years ago and now 
insisted, as a matter of conscience 
and from a sense of obligation, on 
returning because their settlement 
was on the front line. } 

The operations of the Popular 
Front are more sharply focused and 
more resolutely executed. Their 
theater of operations outside Israel 
is largely south of the Dead Sea, 
whence they raid military installa- 
tions and industrial facilities, prin- 
cipally chemical. The Fronts spe- 
cialty, however, is sabotage and sub- 
version within Israel. It was the 
Front that also conceived and engi- 
neered what were certainly the most 
menacing economic thrusts against 
Israel, the assaults on its airline by 
a hijacking in Rome and shootings 
in Athens and Zurich. 

On the other hand, the Front was_ 
also responsible for the stunningly 
idiotic act in May of blowing up 
the Aramco tapline at a point where 
a thirty-mile segment crosses the 
Israeli-occupied Golan Heights. The 
effect was to block the shipment of 
440,000 barrels a day of Saudi 
Arabian oil, to cost Saudi Arabia, ia, 
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ted reading The National Observe 


a model housewife. But she’s 
person I would expect to brief me 
lat is going on in the world. So you 

lagine my surprise when Barbara 
talking about such news as: 
hy students still in high school also 
end medical school in Philadelphia. 
oma! e sure you are buying a gen- 
antique — and not a piece of junk. 
a psychologist says your child’s 
e may be the key to his behavior. 
‘anew. technique with ceramics is 
to put an end to dentures. 
buy. original sculpture as an 


How legal difficilties are holding up our 
progress in mining the ocean's wealth. 
‘Why a new definition of death is the 
subject of controversy at the American 
Aedical Association. 
How some organized groups of house- 
wives are waging a battle against high 
Se prices and inadequate service. 
9. How you can increase and abe 
“double your life insurance coverage.. 
without spending a penny more. 
10. How families are saving hundreds of 
dollars on air fares by understanding 
he airline ‘ ‘rate language’. 
eps to 4 ake. eee to pee 
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headlines or sensationalism, we are glad to 
see the children pick it up. Now we're all 
discussing the news in our house.” 


Today, thousands of families all over the 
country are enriching their lives and adding 
to their reading pleasure through The 
National Observer. 

The National Observer is not a magazine 
... not a daily newspaper. It is an entirely 
new kind of national news weekly for you 
and your family that filis the gaps in your 
picture of the world panorama. The 
Observer not only tells you what's happen- 
ing, but also why. 


All the Major News in Depth 


The National Observer is published by 
Dow Jones & Company, the same world- 
wide news-gathering organization that pub- 
lishes The Wall Street Journal. For five 
successive years, The Observer has won top 
awards for distinguished reporting. 

Because The National Observer is printed 
on high-speed newspaper presses in its four 
modern printing plants across the country 
~and because newspapers can be “made up” 
faster than magazines—last minute stories 
can be included only hours before The 
Observer comes off the press. 

You get more news — and you get more 
out of it. In its full-size newspaper format 
(printed on our own special crisp, white 
newsprint) you often get more reading ma- 
terial than in other news weeklies — not just 
one major “cover story,” but five or six. 
Inside pages are important news pages, too 
— there’s no “letdown.” More than 50 ex- 
cellent pictures and illustrations open win- 
dows not only on the people, places and 


events in the headlines, but also. K 
colorful sidelights as the amusing $ 
of an elephant giving his autograph 


Many Enjoyable Special Features 


Each week, too, The Observer brin 
more than a dozen special features thal 
to your enjoyment or broaden your kno 
edge in important areas. “This. We 
Washington,” for example, can be rea 
a matter of minutes, yet it brings y 
to date on significant happenings. | 
Business?” fills you in quickly on i 
tant trends in business and industry. 

For Bridge enthusiasts, there's “Bet 
Bridge”; for crossword fans, a really ct 
lenging weekly brain-tickler; for recipe“ 
lectors, a gem or two almost every week 
“Food for Thought.” And for both you 
your youngsters, there’s a weekly 
quiz, plus “Current Events Classroom 
column which brings you news background 
on topics such as the mystery of certair 
Unidentified Flying Objects for which the 
United States Air Force has no explan 
tion. On the lighter side, “Reflections’ 
plores the random aspects of life such a 
“good old days” when a pocket watch w 
major status symbol. And, “The Com 
Consumer” offers you tips on how to. 
better and get the best buy for your do 
whether you’re planning to buy a cari 
camera... or take a vacation cr uise. a 


Send No Money — Just Mail c se 


You really have to try The- Nat 
Observer a while to appreciate how m 
can mean to you and your whole fami 
we invite you to accept this no-risk: 
subscription offer. Mail the coupon o 


The National Observer ve 
200 Burnett Road, Chicopee, Mass 
Picase send me a special trial subs 
The National Observer — 20 we 

and bill me for $2.67. (Note: " 

new subscribers only.) ge 


Q Payment enclosed 
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Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon transit 
fees at the annual rate of $23 mil- 
lion, and to suspend the tidy re- 
finery and shipping terminal busi- 
ness Lebanon enjoyed at Sidon. 
Israel is in no hurry to authorize 
repairs, insisting first on guarantees 
against damage to its land and water 
supply in the event of future sabo- 
tage of the thirty-inch line. There is 
no particular reason for Israel to 


put itself out in the matter: it col- 


lected no transit fees when the oil 


_ flowed and loses nothing while it is 


blocked. The oxen that are gored 
belong to four of its enemies. 


Power 


If, as the Israelis sardonically 
claim, the military campaign of the 
fedayeen adds up to the worst Arab 
how 
does it come about that the Palestine 
liberation movement is so powerful 
a political force in the Arab states? 
The easy answer, and quite possibly 
is that in defeat 
the Arabs have made a psychological 





Five of the world’s 


seven great Sherries 
carry the name Duff Gordon. 


Cream Sherry: After-dinner 
perfection. The ideal complement 
to a fine meal. 


Club Dry Amontillado: 
A truly noble aperitif. 
Superb at cocktails 

or with the soup. 


Nina: A fuller-bodied 
luncheon Sherry, still dry 
and fresh as a Spring day. 


Pinta Cocktail Sherry: 
Unbelievably dry. The taste, 
like the color, is of sunshine. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U.S.A.. MUNSON SHAW CO., N.Y. 
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reality out of the words, the spirit, 


and the appearance of resistance. 
The very existence of the fedayeen 
and the daily publication of their 
asserted triumphs lift a dreadful 
humiliation from the Arab back. 

The political power of the feda- 
yeen movement was demonstrated 
nowhere more vividly than in Le- 
banon, the place where it was least 
suspected. Of all Israel’s neighbors, 
Lebanon has most wanted to keep 
clear of the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
has best succeeded. Its population, 
about 40 percent Christian and 60 
percent Muslim, has always been 
vastly more interested in economic 
tangibles than patriotic abstractions; 
it has long been taken for granted 
that “Lebanon will be the second 
country to make peace with Israel,” 
and was anxiously waiting only for 
some other Arab state to go first 
and make the act respectable. In 
addition, Lebanon entertains an ob- 
sessive fear, which Israel’s raid on 
the Beirut airport last December did 
nothing to abate, that the Zionists 
are champing at the bit for the 
slightest excuse to invade it and 
oceupy its southern regions up to 
the Litani River. 
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In theory, then, the Lebanese 
government should have encoun- 
tered no significant domestic difficul- 
ties in executing a decision last 
April to put the lid on some poten- 
tially dangerous and escalating com- 
mando activity. The threat had 
come from Al Asiqa (“The Thun- 
derbolt”), a commando group creat- 
ed, controlled, and to some extent 
officered by the Syrian Army. A 
sizable contingent (published esti- 
mates were 2000, although the figure 
seems impossibly high) had infil- 
trated from Syria during the preced- 
ing month or two, mainly to make 
political mischief in Lebanon but 
ostensibly to launch attacks on Israel 
from Lebanese soil. ‘Thereupon, 
some few hundred Fatah com- 
mandos, already in Lebanon but un- 
til then not forcefully protesting 
the restrictions against forays across 
the Israeli border, also seemed likely 
to cast off the restraints. Using the 
occasion of a forbidden commando 
demonstration near Sidon, the Le- 
banese Army cracked down, probably 
with undue severity. 

To the amazement and vast dis- 
tress of the government, there was 
a furious reaction in Beirut: street 
mobs, Palestinians, Syrian laborers, 
leftist activists, and most signifi- 
cantly, university students rioted in 
support of the commandos. At day’s 
end, some seventeen people were left 
dead in Beirut and Sidon. The gov- 
ernment was obliged to make a 
formal resignation and, continuing 
in a caretaker status, to undertake 
weeks of futile negotiations with the 
various political forces inside the 
country and with the Arab world’s 
top commando personage, Yasser 
Arafat, head of PLO-Fatah. The 
stalemate continued for months. 
The heart of the matter to be noted 
here is that popular support for the 
fedayeen in fat, conservative, un- 
afflicted Lebanon was so strong that 
it was impossible to put together a 
government committed to prevent- 
ing the kind of commando activity 
that would inevitably provoke the 
same harrowing retaliation that is 
now racking Jordan. 

Jordan suffers that agony, of 
course, precisely because it is there 
that the fedayeen are most powerful 
and most active. In open breach of 
an agreement last November with 
King Hussein, armed and uniformed 
Fatah men make Amman a parade 
ground; the area north and west of 
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That’s how many times we inspect a Volkswagen. 


These are some of the ok's our little 
iar has to get in our factory. 

(It's easy to tell the ok's from the no’s, 
Jne no is all you ever see.) 
We pay 8,397 people just to look for 
lings to say no to, 

And no is no. 

A visitor from Brazil once asked us 


what we were going to do about a roof 
that came through with a dent in it. 
Dents are easy to hammer out. 
So what we did shook him a little. 
We smashed the roof down to a 
metal lump and threw it in the scrap pile. 
We stop VWs for little things that 
you may never notice yourself, 


The fit of the lining in the roof, 
The finish in a doorjamb. 
In the final inspection alone, our VW 


has to 
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even Wa is no more aed a 
e agreement under the terms of 
Jnited Nations Security Coun- 
solution of November 22, 1967, 

s minimally interpreted by the 
irabs, not to mention the “real 
ace,” permanent and sanctified by 
egotiated treaty, that the Israelis 
nd. More than half of Jordan's 
bitants are Palestinians; and so 

> at least half of the military 


ab T reached an agree- 
nt with Israel, Pan could too; 
“premise is pa the fedayeen 
uld not block and would be 

eaten if they ee to raise 

rms against the monarch. 

It is argued, and I think correctly, 


at both in their long-term political WE 
bjectives and in their immediate 


erations the commandos consti- 
ute a graver threat to the Arab 
egimes than to Israel. Their long- 
ime menace to Hussein and their 
yore recent one to Lebanon are 
obvious; that they are even a poten- 
tial menace to such respectably lett- 
ist states as Syria and Iraq is evi- 
enced by the pains those two coun- 
ries take to keep the older organiza- 
ions on the tightest leash and to 
hannel commando enthusiasm as 
est they can into new groups under 
irect government and army control. 
Outside as well as within the 
uslim world, however, the feda- 
en have given the Palestinian 
se more publicity and won it 
we support than anything else 
1949. They have again made a 

lity out of the concept of Pales- 
e, reviving an issue that had al- 

t been forgotten for twenty years 

by other Arabs as well as by the 


or the immediate future, all the 
mando groups of whatever ori- 
and — philosophical persuasion 

i eea ono T ei 


“seems literally like an 


1istake, with the Palesti ia! 


control of the government. Pales 
n ian writers and fedayeen spokesmen 


insist that Arabs, being Semites, can- 


not be anti-Semites; that the target 


is not the Jews, only Zionism and 
Zionists; that, in victory, no Jew 
will be harmed. The Israelis are not 
overly persuaded by these protesta- 
tions and tend to reach different 
conclusions in the light of their own 
experience, especially the treatment 
of Jews in Arab countries since 1948 
and the Arab oratory just preceding 
the June, 1967, war, uttered when 
the Arabs thought they were going 
to win it. 


ALFRED FRIENDLY, SR. 


It doesn’t take long to discover 


that nothing is ever quite what it 


seems in Haiti. Not what you see, 
not what you hear, and not even 
at you suspect. It is all wrapped 
in ambiguity and contradiction, like 
the people themselves. Ask a direct 
question, and you get a bemused re- 
ply that simply raises more ques- 
tions. The Haitians—all charmers, 
even when at their most sinister— 
speak in a strange double-talk de- 
signed to conceal what they really 
mean and transform the obvious into 
mystery. 

Least of all can you trust your 
own senses. On the surface life seems 
placid and uneventful. The people 


go about their business in the dusty | 


streets of Port-au-Prince, the shanty- 
town capital that houses a third of 
a million souls in various degrees 
of misery. Scarcely anyone ever gets 
shot up in public anymore by the 
Tonton Macoutes, President Du- 
valier’s own private militia of sport- 
shirted, pistol-packing thugs. And at 
night you can walk down the dark- 
est alleys in absolute safety. Law and 
order is a dream come true in Du- 
valier’s Haiti, and at first glance it 
island of 
tranquillity. 

As indeed it is, for the sun-seeking 


North American tourists who paddle — i 
capt are the kidney-shaped swimming “nonin 


rim. ‘the waterfront and spre 
the countryside, life is neithe 
nor picturesque. 


Shaky 


In Haiti today everyone. ‘is y 
for something to happen. No OF 
quite sure what is going to hap 
when or how or if it will ha 
But tension is in the air, and 
stability of Papa Doc's regime se 
shakier than at any time during | 
past half dozen years. Ever since l 
May the Haitian dictator has | 
a recluse in his palace, emerging 
on ceremonial occasions, such 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
breathless Latin-American tour. 
brought him to Port-au-Prince 
a few hours on July 1. The e 


induced Papa Doc to leave his palac 
for the first time in two months. He 
was cheered by thousands of Haitians _ 
who had been brought in tru 

from their villages and forced tw 
stand for hours in the ninety-degree _ 
and bis 


sun to greet their leader 
American visitor. BES 

The precise cause of Duvalier: 5 ‘Se 
clusion has not been divulged, and — 
rotating rumors fill the knowledge — 
gap. Instead of putting to rest the 
rumors of his illness and possible- 
departure from office, the brief ap- 
pearance of the sixty-two-year-old — 
President triggered a new round of. 
speculation about palace intrigue. 
and what might succeed his regin 

The regime has been badly skak 
during the past few months by. a 
tacks from without and within. I 
April the government announcec 
that it had tracked down and sum 

marily executed some thirty reb 
in the hills outside Port-au-Pri 
They were labeled “Commi nis 
(the customary term for anyone wh 
opposes Duvalier) and accused 
collaborating with foreign power 
government decree banned al 
munist AVIES defined” a 
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Equitable thinks every little girl should be as 
proud of her daddy as Vicki Chapman. 


Her father just got a promotion. An important one. Lee M. Chapman has been 
named manager of our newest Philadelphia agency. For a very good reason: ability. 
At Equitable Life there are a lot of people like Lee Chapman. People who have what 
it takes to build successful sales and managerial careers. At Equitable they have the 
chance to go places. And going places is exactly what they’re doing. 


Helping people build for the future is what Equitable is all about. That’s why 
Equitable agents work so long and hard to tailor Living Insurance to your family’s 
needs. Their aim is to make you feel more secure than you ever thought possible. 
In this anxious world, that’s how Equitable offers a corner of security. 
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s were eE against a group 
xiles anid bope Meat on the 
ern coast. The airborne exile 


ot. to bomb the presidential 
2—ascribed to the machinations 
ormer President Paul Magloire, 
<in exile in New York. In an 
il to the UN and the Organiza- 
of American States, the govern- 
S spokesman described ‘the at- 
‘as. “international brigandage” 
i would not have been possible 
out the tolerance of such neigh- 
y countries as Jamaica, Cuba, 
Jominican Republic, and the 
d States. While there are a 
many Haitian workers in Cuba, 
of whom no doubt have been 
‘das guerrillas, it appears that 
- old B-25 which made such an 
mateurish job of bombing the Presi- 
ent’s palace came from a base in 
lorida, The regime reacted with a 
ew roundup of suspects, charged 
iat the Cubans were behind it all, 
and called for the United States to 
resume its military aid to Haiti. 
“Duvalier has been trying to con- 
ce the Nixon Administration that 
-government is threatened by 
mmunist conspiracy. The accusa- 
on holds little water, for the Cu- 
is have been very circumspect 
rard Haiti, and the Haitian Com- 
nists are divided and weak. But 
is an argument that has wrung 
ey out of Washington before, 
ine Doc can r De pews 


ae has been threatened 
aly by the capricious activities 
xile groups, with their peri- 
nd invariably ill-fated, land- 
ind bombings, but also by an 


reasingly high mortality rate 
ong the Tonton Macoutes. A 
wing number of Duvalier’s pri- 
militia of killers have been 
dered recently. Some believe 
this is the work of resistance 
-preparing the way for the 
y's downfall. Others, rather 
ynical and perhaps used to 

S ways, PENS that he 


ways been divide and-ru c 


Despite the current 
strange activities, 


the disappearance of various 


suspected opponents of the regime, 


Haitians gingerly avoid political dis- 


cussions. Wise people have learned 


not to talk about politics, and those 
with an acute sense of survival try 
not even to think about it. “Let's 
talk about Susan Sontag,” a young 
Haitian intellectual said to me in 
his office crammed with highbrow 
American film quarterlies and liter- 
ary reviews, “and about your student 
revolution. When I tried to steer 
the conversation back to the Haitian 
scene, he deftly began to lecture on 
the African origins of voodoo. Later 
I learned from another source that 
his uncle had been killed by the 
Macoutes’ and that he himself had 
been held in the infamous political 
prison known as Fort Dimanche. 


airna etrese wenten ste ae mae nee wine te npmavewenientin genngensnabnyainden ieina asa tadan ACI mma raa aaae e a e a aana e raaa 


“Polities i isn’t my business” 


Self-censorship also extends to for- 
eigners, such as the lovely American 
woman who has been working in 
Haiti for the past decade. Once as 
I gently tried to shift our conversa- 
tion from the richness of Haitian 
musical lore to the problems of 
everyday life under Papa Doc, her 
usual smile froze, and she rephed 
testily, “Nothing's the matter here. 
Anyway, politics isn’t my business.” 
Her reply was typical of the small 
American colony in Haiti—resident 
businessmen and plant managers, a 
hotel proprietor or two, a few Ne- 
groes in exile from racism and the 
black revolution, and a variety of 
amateur ethnologists, escapists, syb- 
arites, and artists. These people stay 
on good terms with the government 
by keeping their nose out of politics. 

Papa Doc has nothing against the 
resident Yankees, who live in great 
splendor on little money (a full-time 
servant costs $30 a month, and a 
palatial house under $100), and the 
Haitians treat them with their usual 
kindness and hospitality. 

Officially the American presence 


has been subdued since Washington | 
cut off direct economic aid to Haiti — 
when President Kennedy: f 
declared ial ead Doc's _fegme to. ae 


in 1962, 


compounded | ‘by. one 
| ernmen 5 = 
| pendent of the U; 8. -Embass 


sit ensconced in a shiny white 
on the edge of the sea, besiege 
an unending file of Haitians see 
immigr ant visas to the United 


and enjoy the pleasures of b i 


in a poor country. At luncht i 
station wagons line up in t 1€ 
bassy driveway, where their \ 
and pink-skinned children wait 
take them back to hillside hor 
that are trimmed in bougainvill 
and stocked with supplies from. 
PX at Guantanamo. Yes, Gua 
mo in Cuba, where they peri 

go shopping for U.S. goods 
tree, duty-free prices. 

These American officials reat 
admit that there is oppressior 
Haiti, that the press is stifled, 
trade unions muzzled, the intelle 
tuals driven into exile or forced into’ 
silence, and that justice is dispense 
at the whim of Papa Doc. Bu 

old hat, and they tend: ‘to! 
as a matter of course. “Politics , 
Haiti may, literally, be a life-and 
death matter, but it is not sérieu 
What seems to engage their intere 
is the problems of what used to. l 
called “nation building.” They w 
to bring in more foreign (partic 
larly U.S.) private investment, raise 
health standards, improve educatio 
and transportation, and steer Ha 
along the path of sustained economic 
development. They tend to view 
Haiti as an engineering probl 
which can be set right with. dil 
cooperation, and the proper ‘tool: 

They are unhappy about the- 
sence of a formal U.S. aid progra 
to Haiti, although they are quick 
point out that the aid program 
allegedly misused by the Du 
regime. “Much of the aid mor 
wasted,” one explained, “and a ] 
of it found its way into Duv 
pocket.” This, of Course, ‘Papa 
vehemently denies, and in: 
charges that the aid cntoll 





The explorers 





e Voyage par 
Air France 


Venture into an unknown 
vorld of excitement and 
ntrigue: Paris is ripe for 
xploration. Join us on 
ur nonstop journey by 
et from New York. On 
he way, we'll give you 
ustenance, the likes of 
hich you've never tasted. 
We'll show you the kind 
f service and thoughtful 
ttention that has soothed 
be wandering soul for 
enturies. When you arrive, 
egin any one of our three 
rvonderful walking tours* 
f the city. We've mapped 
ut the rues and ways to 
llow so that you can get 
Je most out of Paris and 
our pedometer. Air 
rance knows where you're 
oing. And we'll be right 
ith you every step of 

1€ way. 


Excursion a 
1 Rive droite 


egin at the Place de la Concorde. 
amble along the rue Royale to the 
'reek-style Church of the Made- 
ine. Continue on to the Place 
endéme, where neighbors used to 
ymplain about the music from 
0.12. (Chopin's former residence.) 
tke the rue de la Paix to the Place 
2 l'Opéra. Tiptoe through the 
vish interior of the magnificent 
vera house. Walk along the rue 
44 Septembre to the Bourse du 
ommerce (Stock Exchange). Take 
'e rue Vivienne to the Palais 
oyal, once the town house of 
ardinal Richelieu. Devote your 
ternoon to art. And what better 
ace than the Louvre? 


Excursion au 


uartier latin 


alk on the wild side, along the 
eft Bank and through the Latin 
uarter. Begin at the Place St. 


Michel. Walk by the Panthéon, the 
resting place of such notables as 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Take a 
right on the rue Victor Cousin and 
you're standing smack in the cen- 
ter of higher education: the Place 
de la Sorbonne. Rest your mind and 
your feet during lunch at one of the 
colorful student cafes along the 
boulevard St. Michel. In the after- 
noon saunter through the St. Ger- 
main des Prés area to pause in the 
peacefuland beau- 
tiful Place Fur- 








l Excursion 
au vieux 


quartier 

Step back in bis- 
tory as you walk 
through one of the 
oldest quarters 








in Paris, le Marais. Begin where 
others ended at the Place de la 


Bastille. Wind your way through 


the streets to the Carnavalet Mu- 
seum on the rue des Francs-Bour- 
geois. Once the home of Mme. de 
Sévigné, the noted chronicler, this 
splendid mansion is a house of his- 
tory. Pass by the Hétel de Ville or 
City Hall on your way to the Place 
du Chatelet. Cross over to the 


Jle de la Cité and visit the Palais 


de Justice, the 


Chapelle and 
the Concier- 
derie. See the 
fabulous Notre- 
Dame de Paris. 
Jake the wind- 
ing stairway to 
the top of the 
cathedral and 
get a gargoyle's 
_ view of the city, 


exquisite Sainte- 


guide to Paris. 


au Secours 


If youlose your way or get 
separated from your loved 
ones, ask assistance from 
the nearest agent de po- 
lice. Even without his 
cape, be is a warm, inter- 
ested and involved indi- 
vidual. He'll be happy to 
belp you get back on the 
right track. If you've 
found your way, but lost 
your billfold, go to the Bu- 


36, rue des Morillons. 


Vos pauvres pieds 


Ob your feet, your aching 
feet. If you've walked the 
soles off your shoes take 
them to Claraso 34, rue 
Godot-de-Mauroy. Jf the 
shoe fits, but the foot does 
not, take it to Henriette 
Agapoff 4,rue Orsel, a chi- 
ropodist who knows feet 
like the back of ber band. 


Numéros 


de téléphone 


And if those feet of yours are just 
itching to get started on an explo- 
ration of Paris, call your travel 
agent or Air France: 

Chicago, (312) 782-6181 

Boston, (617 ) 482-4890 

New York, (212) 759-9000 
Washington, (202) 337-8711 

Los Angeles, (213) 625-7171 

San Francisco, (415) 982-7150 
Miami, (305) 379-6444 

San Juan, (809) 724-0500 


*Write Air France, P.O. Box 707, 
New York, N.Y. 10011, for our 
“Paris on a Budget” brochure: 
how to sidestep high prices plus 

a complete map of Paris. 


FRANCE 
We know where 
youre going. 


reau des Objets Trouvés 
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ly. evelopment | 


m within. its drastically limited 
ven today there is a small 
d program trickling into 
most of it consisting of food 
1edicines funneled through the 
nd the OAS. This program has 
extremely helpful in the coun- 
de, where the people are even 
e destitute than in the capital. 
mericans in Haiti, even while dis- 
proving of the Duvalier regime, 
ve that the direct aid program 
oe resumed. “The ones who 
” they argue, “are the people, 
e government.” They believe 
f the regime would accept the 
! controls Washington favors, 
could benefit greatly from in- 
-in the aid program. Most 
is tend to agree, even those 
are bitterly anti-Duvalier. But 


nave mixed feelings. They be- 
the United States for neglecting 


ti and imply that Washington’s 
ivei are Aea racist. At the same 


Che wily Duvalier plays the strings 
Haitian alona lsm like a Vir- 


r dean eect pation that aa in 
nd did not end until 1934. At 
beginning of that occupation, 

-by Woodrow Wilson for the 

> purpose of subduing dis- 

d preventing foreign inter- 

he U.S. Marines landed in 
u-Prince, went to the Haitian 
ational Bank, and carried off 
00,000 in gold, as part of an ar- 
ngement between Secretary of State 
liam Jennings Bryan and the 
rectors of the Haitian Bank, which 
is. in turn owned by the National 
ty Bank of New York. The Hai- 
ns argued that they had injured no 
mericans, defaulted no debt, and 
> ated no a of the United 


control 


; of “the: “Marine. detach ats 


a Smedley D. Butler, late 


wrote that in Haiti he was Ey ge 


the dirty work for the National City _ 
Bank.” Haitian resistance against — 


the invaders turned into guerrilla 
warfare. In the “pacification” effort 
3250 Haitians were killed. The bit- 
terness engendered by the occupa- 
tion, which continued in the form 
of an economic trusteeship until 
1946, has lingered on to this day. 

Aside from paying off U.S. and 
foreign creditors, the American oc- 
cupying forces did what they were 
best at: they built roads, schools, 
hospitals, and a workable telephone 
system. They also trained a strong 
gendarmerie which ended rural re- 
sistance and centralized political au- 
thority in the capital, When the 
Americans left, the things they built 
gradually fell to pieces: the roads 
have washed away, the schools and 
hospitals have become inadequate, 
and the telephone is little more than 
a decorative object which emits 
static. But the idea of centralized 
caught on. Through the 
Tonton Macoutes and the militia- 
like National Security Volunteers, 
the idea has played a part in the 
long, unhappy reign of Francois 
Duvalier, self-declared President-for- 
life. 

Thus the American impact on 
Haiti has not been negligible—in- 
deed the U.S. dollar is the semi- 
official currency of the island—but it 
is not quite what many Americans 
imagine. The impact is economic: 
Haiti has provided a safe haven for 
American investors in search of raw 
materials, rich land, and cheap labor, 
It is political in that the country, 
whether ruled by dictators or demo- 
crats, remains firmly in the Ameri- 
can orbit. But it is not cultural, un- 
less one counts a few American 
schools and the pervasiveness of 
English among young people. 

The good country doctor Duvalier 
gives the Americans very little credit. 
His relations with the embassy are 
cold, but correct. He seems to feel 
that the U.S. government is responsi- 
ble for his “bad press” abroad, and 
particularly for the disastrous drop 
in tourism following the withdrawal 


of aid in 1963. There is an element _ 
eee, froth in | this, for ‘Washington did citade 


brilliantly colored, 


perha ps eben of this by the 


den appearance of America: 


ships in the Bay of Port-au- 
he decided to wipe out. the 
vestiges of political opposition 
private militia, the Tonto 
coutes, were called into action 
pected opponents of the regime wi 
dragged from their homes at nigh 
others were shot down in the stre 
Thousands fled the country, oth 
cowered in terror and silence. Thi 
were the days Graham Greene ' 
about in The Comedians, and. 
are still spoken of in whispers. — 
The situation is a good deal cal 
er now, and one could walk 
streets of Port-au-Prince without 
cessarily being aware that Haiti 
anything more than another happy- 
go-lucky, merengue-dancing Carib- 
bean island. The people are rem 
ably beautiful, even though on close 
inspection many seem malnourished _ 
and suffering from debilitating dis- 
eases such as malaria, pellagra, and _ 
tuberculosis. The cotton clothing is 
although it is 
often little more than bits of rags 
patched together. By day the mar- 
ketplaces and streets teem with ace 
tivity, even though few, except the 
occasional tourist, have money.. to 


buy anything. At night the air is- 


heavy with the perfume of tropical _ 
flowers, and the dark streets are qui 
and perfectly safe. “A lot safer 
Washington, D.C.,” as the emb + 
people kept telling me. 

In a sense Haiti is a perfect holi 
day spot—so long as one has ni 
squeamishness about poverty and ni 
qualms about authoritarian reg 
The hotels are well run and rer 
ably cheap by Caribbean standards 
the pools are ice-cold and palm 
fringed, the sun is hot and the veg 
tation lush, and the paintings: t 
duced by Haitian artists are ii 
native and powerfully evocative. U 
fortunately, the roads have so faller 
to pieces that going to the beach is a 
two-hour chore, and a trip to Cap 
Haïtien and the ruins of Henri- 


Christophe’ s magnificent, crumblin 





She's 








planning for 


her first child.We are too, and 
for her grandchildren as well. 





Jane and her husband have picked both 
names. If it’s a girl, Sarah, Jonathan, if it’s a boy. 

They’ve been putting the finishing touches 
on the nursery, and they’re very excited about 
the English pram due for delivery tomorrow, But 
there’s still a lot to do and buy. 

We’re busy too, working in areas whose 
products will serve their child, and their grand- 
children, 


From tree farming to firefighting 


For instance, we are now in the tree farm- 
ing business. Through ITT Rayonier Inc., we sup- 
ply domestic and foreign industries with the 
basic raw material, cellulose, that goes into more 
than 6,000 products—such as rayon and acetate 
fibers, tire cord, cellophane, photographic film, 
papers, plastic, and paints. 

Rayonier has planted 75 million genetically- 
improved seedlings, grown in their own nurse- 
ries, in one five-year period. In a little more than 
20 years these are ready for harvesting. But be- 
fore then, Rayonier permits the public to come 
and enjoy these new forests—to camp, fish, hunt, 
or picnic. 

Another of our subsidiaries, Pennsylvania 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 


Glass Sand Corporation (PGS), mines a basic raw 
material, silica sand, used in the manufacture of 
glass, textiles, detergents, chemicals, adhesives, 
ceramic housewares and other such products. 

From PGS also comes a raw material that’s 
used in the making of an air-dropped fire retard- 
ant, which has saved human lives and millions of 
dollars in forest reserves. 

Under PGS’s management the mining of 
silica in flatland areas is the first step in the cre- 
ation of clear lakes and wooded waterfront 
homesites. In hilly terrain, revegetation with 
trees and shrubs—even grass seeding—helps keep 
soil firmly in place as well as restoring the area’s 
natural beauty. 


Changing needs of a changing world 


Anticipating future demands of the world 
economy, we've diversified into a truly interna- 
tional corporation with almost 40 percent of our 
business in the service industries. 

In the final analysis it is the profitable busi- 
nesses like ours that are the source of all funds, 
through taxes, employment and investments, for 
making changes for the better—like low-cost 
housing, satellite communication, superhigh- 
ways, medicare, fighting crime, the war on pov- 
erty, and conservation of natural resources, 


ITT and you 


Since we are a corporation dedicated to 
meeting the changing needs of a changing world, 
we have gone into many diverse fields—from 
natural-resource conversion to mutual fund man- 
agement to industrial and commercial controls. 
(The thermostat in the new nursery carries our 
General Controls brand name.) 

Our dynamic growth contributes toward a 
better life for you today and the realization of a 


brighter future for the people of tomorrow. 


And that goes for Jane’s great-grandchil- 
dren, too! 

International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, New 
York 10022, 
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eat deal to do in he capital: 
And for those who prefer not to look 

the. slums on the edge of town, 
are the marvelous, decaying 
ctorian gingerbread houses of the 
tian elite, the cooler hillside 
burbs of Pétionville and Kenscoff, 
art galleries and curio shops, and 
sad little nightclubs, where tour- 
< government bureaucrats, the 
iniscule foreign colony, and the 
nants of the local elite gather to 
o the merengue. 

’ the amateur sociologist the 
tian elite is a study in itself. Un- 
juite recently the word elite was 
lly synonymous with mulatto. 
ht-skinned Haitians, descended 

the union of African slaves 
French colonists, are only a tiny 
rity of the population. But even 
yefore the formal declaration of in- 
pendence in 1804, they dominated 
ne. country through their key posi- 
ions in. commerce, agriculture, and 
‘government. ‘Speaking French as a 
sign of education and “culture,” 
rather than the rich Creole language 
of the Haitian peasant, practicing 
‘Roman Catholicism rather than the 
folk religion of voodoo, and edu- 
cated abroad whenever possible, the 





















































class but a caste within Haiti. 


allowed into the elite, for the mu- 
lattoes have often found it con- 
enient to deflect the indignation of 
peasantry by ruling through 
k presidents and black generals. 
eir economic and political 


» change during the late 1940s 
-Estimé, when -an increasing 








ernment E Under 






power, eane a new da. which 


and ‘perhaps dependent upon it for 





elite has been not only a separate — 


Periodically, black faces have been 


Jg was undiminished. This be-. 


blacks were brought into 


a product of the present- regime, 








selfish, exploitative, cultu a al 
enated elite. Elevating voodoo to of- 





- ficial approval and bringing its hog- (large 
gans, or priests, under his control, the 
breaking the power of the ony 
Church and driving many foreign 


priests from the country, and Pe 


ing a kind of Black Is Beautiful — 
philosophy, which emphasizes Haiti's — 


African heritage rather than its 
veneer of French “culture,” Du- 
valier has won considerable support 
from the peasantry and the urban 
proletariat. 

In this sense, the so-called “Du- 
valier revolution,” to which he con- 
stantly refers, is real. But it is a 
revolution that literally is only skin- 
deep. The elite now has a darker 
hue, but it is no less oligarchic. Haiti 
is still a country where 95 percent of 
the people—illiterate, undernour- 
ished, and politically voiceless—are 
manipulated and exploited. Duvalier 


has not changed the economic struc- 


ture of the society, even though his 
“revolution” is phrased in the vo- 
cabulary of Third World national- 
ism. It is what our own Black Pan- 
thers would scornfully call “cultural 
nationalism’’—substituting black cap- 
italists for white capitalists. 


Pencil sharpeners 


So far the “revolution” is mostly 
verbal, confining itself to a new air- 
port, a paved road that ends a few 
miles outside the capital, and a semi- 
abandoned, deteriorating model vil- 


lage appropriately named Duvalier- 


ville. Government officials hurry to 
explain that great plans are in the 
works. An Italian firm is now build- 
ing generators for the long-stalled 
hydroelectric project at the Peligre 
Dam, and a Canadian company is 


working on pipelines to provide a 


fresh-water supply for Port-au- 
Prince. If these projects are com- 
pleted, they could help attract new 
industry, which is already beginning 
to dribble into Haiti to take ad- 
vantage of the low-cost labor. 
Coffee is still the major export 
crop, with sugar, bauxite, and copper 
accounting for most of the remain- 


der. Industry has been virtually non- 


existent in Haiti, partly because 
there is no domestic market with 


the available cash to buy manufac- 
tured products. Most Haitians live 


Pan the subsistence level and cannot 


i oe even canned foods. (most of la 
a whia are € imported from the United b. a 
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day. The Ameri ican “frm 
cheaper to send the raw materials to 


Haiti and import the finished prod- 


ucts into the United States than to 
manufacture them at home with © 
union labor. This is a rather shaky — 
base for economic development, but 
at least it is providing jobs for a good 
many Haitians who would otherwise 
be unemployed. . 
Unemployment i is a chronic prob- 
lem in Haiti, particularly among the 
urban proletariat which has drifted- 
away from the countryside but has 
been unable to find jobs in the- 
cities. Port-au-Prince, with a popu=` 
lation of 300,000, is in fact the only 
large city in the country, and here 
the problem can be seen most dra- 
matically. The dark hovels of the | 
slums, with neither running water 
nor electricity, make rural Sicily 
seem affluent by comparison. In. 
the pathetic open-air markets, pre- _ 
maturely-old young women. sell rot- 
ting fruit and rusty bits of. metal. = 
Children roam the streets, too poor 
to go to school. . a 
The statistics are not very helpful, — 
but do give an indication of cond 
tions in the country. The average. 
annual income (whatever that 
means in a country like Haiti) is — 





about $50. This is the lowest for any — 


nation in the Western Hemisphere, — 
and puts Haiti on a par with such | 
poverty-stricken areas as the Bra- 
zilian Northeast and the Bolivian — 
altiplano. Population density, which . 
is one of the highest in the world,” 
is kept in check only by a high mor- | 
tality rate. There are about 5 million. 
Haitians, although nobody knows — 
for sure, most of them naring off the — 
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=e ulead at fori daya 
il long after sundown, one can 
hem strolling along the tree- 
ded walks of the park outside the 
sidential palace, notebooks in 
ind, memorizing their lessons and 
citing them aloud, like a troupe 
black Hamlets. 

While these students are the cadre 
the new elite, the prospects for 
_of them are not very promis- 
“O£ course it’s nice to be one of 
rivileged few who get an educa- 
one student at the law faculty 
ained, “but what am 1 sup- 
to do with it~sharpen pencils 
ne Ministry of Underdevelop- 
” In a stagnant economy there 
10t nearly enough professional 
or the qualified people being 
ed at the universities. Young 
ple are either forced into jobs 
neath their capacities or obliged 
o emigrate. Tens of thousands of 





















try, many of them for political 
‘easons, others because there is little 
economic opportunity. An estimated 
30,000 Haitians live in New York 
‘City alone, not to mention some 
300,000 who work in the Dominican 


“he political-minded émigrés are 
ae Po o their i 





eral T ne group, the Hai- 
in. Coalition. Its membership 
ges from the moderate left of its 
e director, Raymond Joseph, to 
nter-right of ex-President Paul 
he Coalition has Wash- 
official blessing and rep- 
‘the kind of vaguely progres- 
roperty-respecting, pro-Ameri- 
overnment that the State De- 
ent would like to see installed 
rt-au-Prince. 
left-wing _ opposition groups 
he coalition in contempt, 
hat it is little more than a 

= State AAE and 














































trained Haitians have left the coun- 





E and calls for an aned 
peasant revolution, PUCH cadres 
have been organizing in Haiti for 
several years, and in 1967 held up 
the Royal Bank of Canada in Port- 
au-Prince, walking off with $60,000 
for the purchase of arms. PUCH has 
set up contacts in the university and 
has tried to organize peasant groups 
in the mountains so that it may be 
in an influential position when the 
Duvalier regime ultimately crumbles. 

The government has seized upon 
and greatly exaggerated the Com- 
munist danger. Shortly before the 
Rockefeller visit, Gerard de Cata- 
logne, whose Nouveau Monde is the 
unofficial mouthpiece of the regime, 
wrote in his newspaper: “Under the 
government of President Francois 
Duvalier, Haiti will never become a 
Communist spearhead directed 
against the heart of the United 
States.” What he neglected to point 
out ONE was aal the longer 


mains in pow er, the greater will be 
the alee of the Communists to the 
suffering Haitians. 
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Early this spring, the guests at a 
small dinner party in the Hollywood 
hills were chatting about Portnoy’s 
Complaint, pausing occasionally to 
watch the lights of Los Angeles 
dance across the sprawling plain be- 
low. The talk gradually 
toward politics, and a well-respected 
leader of the state Democratic 
Party declared: “Abraham Lincoln 
couldn’t get elected mayor of Los 
Angeles if he were black.” 


drifted 


The. 
guests nodded sadly in agreement 
and returned quickly to the more. made such statements in public 
cheerful topic of youthful sexual | 
fantasies. For a few days in May it“ 
appeared that the Democratic politi- e 
cian might have been wrong. The to 
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percent to Bradley $47 p er 

What was it Fie life. 
Angeles that made voters so resy 
sive to an appeal exploiting fez 
Why should Angelenos re-elect Sar 
Yorty after 74 percent of them we 
so dissatisfied with his recor 
they voted for other candidat 
the primary? 7 








































What city? ae 

Christopher Rand once wrote. of 
Los Angeles as “the ultimate city,” : 
but it is really the “minimal city,” a 
very private city; in fact, not. mu 
of a city at all. (Novelist AL 
Lurie was closer when she called 
“nowhere city.”) It grew from. 
small central core as neighbor 
communities annexed themselves’ 
get cheap water, but today, annexed 
or bound, few people identify with = 
the larger municipality. Hardly any-_ 
one even admits to being from Los- 
Angeles: people say they are from 
Van Nuys or Hollywood or Pacific | 
Palisades, and it is amazing for a. 
newcomer to find that these are not 
separate towns, but part of the city. 

People cluster in these areas, each’. 
one with its own high school and: 
shopping center, and conveniently 
disclaim responsibility for the rest: 
of the city, particularly for the Negro. 













districts. This is rather easy to do, 


since the largest black section in 
South Central Los Angeles is twenty 
miles away from many of the better 
white areas. One morning I drove 
with Bradley from his small home. 
on the outskirts of the South Centra 
area, across the Santa Monica mou 
tains to the San Fernando Valle 
the heartland of the white middl 
class. It took us more than half ai 
hour, and most of the time he talk 
‘to bring the 
After Bradley 
































ity together.” 








ew times, one local newsman. s. 
‘He wants to make Los Angel 
poe but r people | here e dor : 






polls showed that Thomas Bradley, W: Vatts, in 
the first Negro ever to make a serious trict, is fun 
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GasTrepfilter | Talk about great filters. This is because the Gas-Trap filter uses 
ora Larks Gas-Irap filter redu- activated, fortified charcoal granules— one of the 
ces tar, nicotineandgas.As most effactive Filter materials known to 
Cais a matter of fact the Gas-Trap modern science: 
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Los Angeles 


possible for many local residents to 
get to work on public transporta- 
tion, and little has changed; it still 
takes several hours to get almost 
anywhere from Watts without a car. 
(But if you’re a black man with a 
police record you often cannot get 
credit to buy a car, even if you 
have a job. And if you own a house, 
it has been virtually impossible since 
the riot to get either insurance or a 
home-improvement loan.) 

When asked about his position on 
such issues as low-cost housing, job 
training, or rapid transit, Mayor 
Yorty insists these problems are not 
his responsibility (as he did several 
years ago during a famous confronta- 
tion with Robert Kennedy at a 
Senate hearing) and that the Los 
Angeles charter limits the mayor’s 
legal power. Bradley maintained 
during the campaign that the mayor 
can exert leadership by appealing 
to public opinion and negotiating 
with the City Council, the County 
Board of Supervisors, and various 
independent boards and commis- 
sions which do have legal authority. 


Americas best selling 





But Yorty’s laissez-faire attitude co- 
incided with the viewpoint of many 
of his constituents. 

The isolation of individual com- 
munities is aggravated by the isola- 
tion of individual people. As the 
city gets more crowded, apartment 
buildings are becoming more popu- 
lar, but most Los Angeles residents 
(more than two thirds) still live in 
one-family homes with lawns they 
cultivate assiduously. Many Watts 
residents, too, live in small homes 
on separate lots; they are often 
wretched inside but seem presentable 
from the street. There is at least 
a feeling of air and space which 
distinguishes Watts from the almost 
claustrophobic gloom pervading the 
tenement-lined streets of a place like 
Harlem. The sun gets in here. 
Flowers bloom in many yards, and 
occasionally you find a lemon tree. 
Great swaths of open space have 
been set aside to accommodate power 
lines running from a big generat- 
ing plant, and a local antipoverty 
agency has used the vacant area to 
plant small vegetable farms and 
nurseries. 

The radio, which plays a central 
role in everyone’s life because so 





NEW YORK STATE CHAMPAGNE 
THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., 
HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK. 


much time is spent in the car, ad- 
vertises a bewildering array of plant 
food (plugged by a_husky-voiced 
“Mrs. Nature’), “superweedilizer,” 
and rust-resistant paint. (Buyers are 
warned not to purchase one parti- 
cular brand during the week, be- 
cause they'll get so excited they'll 
stay home and miss work to get at 
those cruddy old lawn chairs.) If 
the New York Times magazine makes 
its money from underwear ads, the 
Los Angeles Times thrives on pitches 
for swimming pools and their ac- 
couterments. 

On a recent Sunday one was urged 
to buy a “baby-sitter” for the pool 
that keeps the water chlorinated 
even while you’re on vacation; an 
automatic water sweeper; and a 
chemical that rids one’s household 
of that insidious blight, ‘old-fash- 
ioned pool water.” These homes, 
moreover, are seldom part of an 
organic unit. Many of them were 
constructed after the war in endless 
tracts that are almost caricatures 
of atomization. Even today, home- 
building rivals aerospace as the 
state’s top industry, and while the 
latest developments have placed a 
greater emphasis on planning, they 
still find it hard to avoid the brittle 
sterility of most tract houses. There 
are many districts in Los Angeles, 
but few real neighborhoods. (In 
their search for privacy, some people 
have taken to the water; 20 percent 
of 6000 boat owners in a new 
marina here live on their boats.) 


All roads 


The primacy of the automobile 


in Southern California is legendary. 





Fifty-five percent of downtown 
Los Angeles is devoted to streets, 
gas stations, showrooms, and park- 
ing lots (the latest plan is to pave 
over a little garden in front of the 
public library, one of the last re- 
maining green spots in downtown 
L.A.). Close to 80 percent of the 
commuters drive their own cars to 
work, and about the only rapid 
transit around is the monorail at 
Disneyland. It is harder to find a 
taxicab than a college president 
without ulcers. Art Hoppe, the col- 
umnist for the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, once said that the typical Los 
Angeles resident was “a well-pre- 
served, middle-aged, middle-class, 
two-door Chevrolet sedan.” 

All roads eventually lead to super- 
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market ess size o football ‘fields i 
that should have rest stations in the | 
aisles for anyone foolish enough to 
try to make it from the baked goods | 
to the fresh vegetables in one trip. | 
ow to sell an editor The enclave of Santa Monica ‘ad 
| | closed several streets and created < a 

) ven before he reads pleasant shopping mall; it is one of 
your manuscript . aor the few spots where people walk | 


from store to store, interacting in. 
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Your Manuscript for Publication” ; (2) Our | trouble; many people prel er to stay 
exclusive Postal Ghart home 
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_| Writers Craft Systems, aso | | James Q. Wilson has suggested 
aca ica ies aed | | that it is not the rootlessness of 
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os have some responsibility toward | 

it. This factor shows itself on the 
issues of taxes. In April, three mea- 
sures to raise revenues for city 
schools were defeated by the voters, 
and next year many school pro- 
grams will have to be curtailed. 

But rootlessness is a problem, for 
there is no settled community struc- 
ture in Los Angeles, few traditions 
or institutions that have any history 
or influence. There seem to be few 
, norms for what to do, how to dress, 
where to go. Chancellor Charles 
| Young of UCLA wears turtlenecks 
for his official portraits, and many 
tradesmen show up in long hair 
and mustache. Ties and shoes are 
| considered unnecessary apparel for 
call but the most formal affairs. Los 
Angeles is growing so fast (the city 
has gained almost 450,000 people 
i since 1960), and so many people 
are from somewhere else, that this 
can be a particularly lonely place. 
“= Los Angeles has spawned the 

l | “singles” apartment complex—a sort 
4 of perpetual freshman mixer for 
Tr those seeking ready companionship. 
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The Sunday paper regularly adver- 
q tses more than a dozen computer 
Į dating. services . promising instant | 
(bliss for the mateless reader. They | 
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HOPEisthe gleaming white 
hospital ship which brings a 
cargo of knowledge, good 
health and goodwill to people. 
who need it desperately. 
HOPE is doctor, teacher, 
friend to the world; a non- 





A DOCKSIDE CROWD bids a fond 
farewell to the good ship HOPE. 


profit people-to-people pro- 
gram that brings medical aid 
and training to nations that 
need and request help. ee 
HOPE is comfort for the 
sick, the crippled and ne- 
glected. HOPE is self-help 
for those who wish to rise 
above despair. : 
HOPE is you. And so, we 
invite you to join in our next 
mission by contributing your _ 
dollars today. Help make the | 
world a little healthier, a little — 
happier, a little more peaceful.. 










have even begun to specialize: 
Christians, divorcees, and one out- 
fit called Man to Man. The Los 
Angeles Free Press, an underground 
paper, carries pages of ads for 
“swingers,” couples or singles who 
want to trade bed partners (“The 
In Crowd. Why not find out for 
vourself? Where FREE EXPRES- 
SION is always YOUR decision! 
Modern—Discreet. Couples and Sin- 
eles’). For those seeking solace in 
less energetic ways, the papers also 
carry a full list of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s patented religious eccentri- 
cities. (Dr. Fletcher Harding spoke 
recently at the Community Church 
of Religious Science on “How to 
be frustrated successfully.” The same 
page also advertised Zzyzx, Cali- 
fornia, a desert retreat that promises 
glowing good health if you take reg- 
ular mineral baths and listen daily 
to the preaching of Dr. Curtis 
Springer. Zzyzx has its own airstrip 
for better-heeled converts.) 

There are few cohesive “ethnic 
groups,” except tor the Mexicans, 
who have been slow to enter com- 
munity life. It is hard to find a 
Polish-American home or a little 
Italian family restaurant. ‘There are 
plenty of old people (more than 
10 percent of the population is over 


sixty-five), but they have usually re- | 

: r | 
turned here for the weather, and || 
their children and grandchildren | | 


often live somewhere else. There are 


ten divorces for every twelve mar- | | 
riages. Los Angeles has a special | |} 


telephone number teen-agers can call 
for help on a wide variety of prob- 
lems, and a “free clinic’ where 
they can go, without their parents’ 
knowledge, for advice about preg- 
nancy, venereal disease, and other 
youthful afflictions. The good wea- 
ther also draws kids from all over 
the country, and the Pacific Coast 
Highway is usually lined with stray 
teen-agers looking for rides. ‘They 


are hippie-hobos, dropouts, and | 


wanderers, living on the beach or in 
mountain cabins, enjoying the sun 
and the ocean and the cheap grass, 
rootless and free. The huge aero- 
space industry adds to the feeling 
of impermanence. Workers expect 
to be transferred every few years as 
old government contracts phase out 
and new ones begin. This spring 
alone, close to 10,000 local workers 
were dismissed after the Air Force 
canceled the Manned Orbital Lab- 
oratory contract. In one community 
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Go with a Carousel 600 projector—and 
enjoy Carousel projector dependability and 
performance for less than $60. 

The spill-proof tray holds up to 80 slides. You’ll 
enjoy “instant edit,” thanks to the easy access to 
every slide. And the tray is easy to change; just lift 
it off like a record. 

The show always goes on because gravity 
gently lowers each slide into place. There’s never 
any jam-up or show stopping. It’s as 
dependable as gravity. 

You also get easy push-button advance, easy 
focusing and fingertip elevation. Plus 500 watts for 
big, brilliant screen pictures. the 

Join the “in” crowd. See the 600, now easy 
less than $60, at your Kodak dealer. And gones 
enjoy the easiest show on earth. 


Kodak Carousel 600 projector. 


Price subject to change without notice. 














a n March 16, 1968, 
Pablo Picasso, the pre-eminent artist of our 
“time, commenced work on a series of en- 
~-gravings that he predicted would become “my 
=most sought-after--and possibly scandalous— 
work.” They were to be a series of pictures 
portraying every aspect of sexual pleasure. 
Picasso had wanted to create such a series for 
over 65 years, he confided to Aldo Crom- 
melynck, his engraving-press printer, and he 
ritended it to stand as “an abiding celebration 
of life itself,” 

“For nearly seven months Picasso worked 
-ereative: frenzy at his studio in Mougins, 
ance, furning outas many as four engravings 
a@ single day, often with as many as six varia- 
of each, “Ole!”, “Bravo!”, ‘“Magnifico!”, 
vould exclaim as each new engraving was 
Hed from the press, and so ecstatic was he 
the quality of the work that on several 
casions he summoned friends from as far off 
ondon and New York to view the work in 
rogress, Finally, on October Sth, he bundled 
he engravings together r inscribed them with 
he title “347 Gravures,” and announced “Ya!” 
It is finished!""), 


_The engravings Picasso had created are, 



















life~and therefore no art--has any meaning,” 





icasso is quoted by his biographer, Roland. 
EOS as hie And nowhere i in the r 
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satyrs disport, and troupes of swooning acro- 
bats perform in a circus of love, Picasso's irre- 
pressible love of mischief is in evidence, too, in 
scenes of grandees cuckolded, harems invaded, 
and models seduced by lecherous painters. The 
tast theme is the one most often repeated in 
the series, with the painters puckishly made to 
resemble Rembrandt, Raphael, and, of course, 
Picasso himself. (Picasso *s life-long friend, Max 
Jacob, has said, “Picasso would ‘much rather 
be remembered as a famous Don Juan than an 
artist.”} All in all, Picasso’s “347 Gravures” 
reflect such consummate craftsmanship, time- 
less subject matter, and sublime inspiration as 
to ensure their place as the greatest art treasure 
of the 20th Century, 


If the artistic value of “347 Gravures” is 
considerable, its commercial value is perhaps 
even greater. The engravings, which have been 
printed in a limited edition of 50 sets, have 
fetched a price of ten million dollars. This is 
more than has ever before been paid for a work 
of art. Moreover, because of rumors that circu- 
lated throughout the art world concerning the 
superexcellence of the engravings, all 50 sets 
were subscribed to even before Picasso had 
finished making them! 


Art critics who have seen the engravings 
have been positively apostolic in their praise. 


“These etchings reach the zenith of man’s 
creative power. They rank with ‘Hamlet,’ 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and Michel- 
angelo’s ‘Last Judgment.’ That is to say, they 
are classic,” says Robert Glauber, of Skyline. 
LIFE: “Picasso's most trenchant exploration 
of sex and sexuality.. As never before, the 
master seems bent on describing that idyllic 
state wherein the spirit and flesh are one.” 
Heraid-Tribune (Paris): 


„amazing. extraordinary. staggering.. 


Revue de Parisi “Mesmerizing. AET had a choice 


among all the works Picasso has produced, T 
is Would take this one without hesitation.’ 
‘Schulze, Chicago Daily News: “What a differ P 
-ence between Picasso's view of sex and the. 
Smigpering, 8 guilt-tidden American n pornography li 
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“A virtuoso performance.” Armand St. Clair, 
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of today.” Brian Fitzherbert, Nova: “Onc 
again, Picasso demonstrates his astounding 
power of regeneration.” Harold Joachim, Car 
ator of Prints, Art Institute of Chicago: “AS 
tonishing...A compelling testimony of Picasso’: 

amazing energy and power of invention at ths 
age of 87.° Harold Haydon, Chicago Sun 
Times: “A great surprise package... Unparalleled 
for sustained interest and quality.” Pierre 
Cabanne, Plexus: “The Last Will and Testamen 
of the father of modern art. 


t is with great pride 
therefore, and humility, that the editors o 
Avant-Garde announce that their magazine ha 
been chosen as the medium through whic. 
Picasso's monumental new work will be show: 
to the world. Picasso’s Paris representative, th 
Societe de la Propriete Artistique, has ap 
pointed Avant-Garde as the sole prosceniur 
for presentation of the quintessence of “34 
Gravures.” Mindful of the awesome respo 1S 
bility that this singular honor imposes, th 
editors of Avant-Garde have spared neithe 
Baume nor pror to ensure mhal Ean {are 
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The issue will carry 
advertising. The world’s foremost grap 
signer, Herb Lubalin, has been retai 


stocks and flame-set colored ‘inks 








Copies of this special collector's edition of 
[not be offered for sale to the 
are being given away —free 


asa giftto all ne w subscribers to Avant-Garde. 











ee In case you've ne ‘heard of Avant-Garde, 
Jets explain that itis the most beautiful-and 
laring- magazine in America today. Although 
daunched only two years ago. a cady it has 
garped a reputation as the outstanding show- 
7 “ease for the exhibition of creative talent. This 
reputation stems from Avant-Garde’s editorial 
coo opolicy of complete and a 
Creative expression, Avant- Garde steadfastly 
oo gefuses to sacrifice creative genius on the altar 
ef “morality” (the motto of the magazine is 
“Down with: -bluenoses, blue laws, and blue 
~opencils’'). Thus, the world’s most gifted artists, 
2 Writers cand photographers continually bring 
te Avant-Garde their most uninhibited -and 
— inspired~ work: < Avant- Garde serves--consist- 
ently ~as a haven for the painting that is “too 
daring,” the novella that is “too outrageous,” 
othe: poem that is “too sensuous,” the cartoon 
that is “too satirical,” the reportage that is 
“too graphic,” ‘the opinion that is “too candid,” 
hotograph that is “too explicit.” Avant- 
$ ae of its Sesame as the wild 
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absolute freedom of 


of major proportions,” says the San Francisco 
Chronicle. “Avant-Garde is guaranteed to shake 
the cobwebs out of the mind, “says the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner. “An exotic literary 
menu.. A wild new thing on the New York 
scene,” says Encounter. “Avant-Garde is aimed 
at readers of superior intelligence andcultivated 
taste who are interested in the arts, politics, 
science —and sex,” says The New York Times. 
“The fantastic artwork, alone. is worth the 
price of the magazine,” says the News Project. 
“A field manual by the avant-garde, for the 
avant-garde,” says New York critic Robert 
Reisner. ““Avant-Garde’s articles on cinema, 
rock. and the New Scene are a stoned groove,” 
says the East Village Other. “Off-beat, arty, 
sexy.” says the New York Daily News. “It’s 
the sawn-off shotgun of American critical 
writing,” says the New Statesman. “Its graphics 
are stylish.” says TIME. “Avant-Garde is 
MAGAZINE POWER!” says poet Harold Seldes, 
“Wow! 
week after reading it,” 
of Cavalier. 


says the pop critic 





ubscriptions to 
Avant-Garde ordinarily cost $10 per year. In 
conjunction with this special Picasso eretic 
engravings offer, however, we are offering ten- 
month introductory subscriptions for ONLY 
$5! This is virtually HALF PRICE!! To enter 
your subscription (five issues)—and obtain a 


copy of the Picasso erotic engravings folio - 
ABSOLUTELY FREE- 


adjacent coupon and mail it with $5 to: Avant- 
Garde, 110 W. 40th St.. New York, N.Y. LOOLS. 
But ple since quantities of the 


ase hurry, 


Picasso folo are limited and this offer may be 


withdrawn without notice. 


Then sit back and prepare to receive a sub=. 
scription bonus par excellence, and your first — 
copy of an exuberant new Magazine that is 
Be equally devoted to the love of art tand the art 
: of love. 


What a ferris wheel! I was high for a 


simply fill out thè 
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‘dominated by the defense industry, 
‘the average family stays only four 
“years. 

_ Many older residents are veterans 
‘of the great wave of immigration 
‘from the Middle West, and while 
‘this is hardly Marlboro Country, 
“people preserve a residue of the 
frontier spirit, or think they do. This 
helps explain their affection for a 
‘man like Yorty, who has always been 
‘known as a “gutty little guy” and a 
“political maverick” who stood up 
‘to the “bosses” and the politicians. 
(A registered Democrat, Yorty has 
“supported Richard Nixon and 
“Ronald Reagan, among other Re- 
-publicans.) It is a form of con- 
temporary Populism that remains 
‘suspicious of bigness and sophistica- 
tion, of Easterners and city slickers. 
‘Yorty, who came from Nebraska at 
‘the age of seventeen, repeatedly de- 
nounced the “Eastern money and 


influence” he said was pouring into 
Los Angeles to support Bradley. (Ed- 
ward Kennedy, Edmund Muskie, and 
other Eastern politicians made TV 
and radio tapes endorsing Bradley. 
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Charles Percy came here personally 
for the laying on of hands.) At one 
news conference Yorty pointedly re- 
fused to answer a question posed 
by a reporter for a big Eastern news- 
paper while the television cameras 
rolled. But Yorty’s favorite target 
was the Los Angeles Times and its 
publisher, Otis Chandler, who had 
supported the mayor in 1961 and 
1965 but turned against him after 
uncovering several scandals in his 
administration. (Yorty sued the 
Times for libel after a cartoon show- 
ed two white-coated attendants wait- 
ing for him with a straitjacket, but 
the case was thrown out.) Yorty 
chided Chandler, the scion of one 
of the city’s few aristocratic families, 
as a “spoiled rich kid”; he attacked 
the Times, a paper with enormous 
local influence, for its “alliance with 
the extreme left-wing.” 


Check art 


Although Yorty was able to con- 
jure up a campaign specter of 
“downtown interests,” hardly any- 
one in Los Angeles really qualifies 
as “society? or “old money.” Big 
fortunes are seldom more than a 
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generation old and were earned in 
real estate, oil, or the movies. Los 
Angeles, and the entire West Coast 
for that matter, still depend largely 
on Eastern capital. There is little 
here to compare with the august fi- 
nancial institutions of Wall Street, 
except the Bank of America (which 
now offers a choice of eight full-color 
California scenes on its checks) . ‘The 
pillars of the community, the men 
who donate theaters at the Music 
Center, own savings and loan asso- 
ciations that grew into billion-dollar 
enterprises during the postwar hous- 
ing boom. On Wilshire Boulevard 
there is a bronze bust of a man who 
earned metallic immortality by 
building a shopping center. 
UCLA, one of the oldest colleges 
in the state, celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary this year, while Harvard 
was approaching its three hundred 
and fiftieth. The city of Compton, 
founded in 1880, boasts about its 
age. Labor unions have a strangle- 
hold on newspapers in New York, 
but they cannot even get a contract 
with the Los Angeles Times or the 
Herald-Examiner. . Political parties 
are just as ineffectual. Until a few 
years ago a candidate could run in 
both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic primaries; party loyalty is 
about as prevalent as chastity. The 
lack of ethnic groups also helps free 
political life from formal patterns 
that are common in the East. Los 
Angeles did not even have a major 
league baseball team until 1954, and 
when it got a second one, the Cali- 
fornia Angels, the team moved to 
the suburbs. The most popular in- 
stitution seems to be the police de- 
partment, well known to television 
viewers through the Dragnet series. 
It is not only that people are fright- 
ened; the police are about the only 
group that links the city together. 
Yorty always gets a hand when he 
praises them as the “best in the 
country,” and he scored heavily 
against Bradley by predicting that 
his opponent’s election would pro- 
voke hundreds of resignations from 
the force (even though Bradley had 
been a policeman for twenty years) . 
Even physically the city exudes a 
certain instability and imperma- 
nence. Few structures stand taller 
than two or three stories. An “old 
building” is one built before 1950. 
The city strings out along endless 
parallel boulevards with no focus 
or center. The skyline at night re- 
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minds one vaguely of Paterson, New 
Jersey. There aren’t even many tall 
trees. Out beyond the San Fernando 
Valley you know there are moun- 
tains, but they are seldom visible 
through the smog. All the talk about 
an imminent earthquake has some 
geological justification. But it also 
suggests that a lot of people are un- 
sure and vulnerable to threats as im- 
plausible as California’s breaking off 
into the sea. The kooky cults of 
Southern California are well known, 
but they are not here merely because 
peoples brains get addled in the 
sun. Black magic and astrology are 
big businesses; many people ask your 
zodiacal sign before they ask your 
name. (For five dollars a year you 
can now get your horoscope within 
seconds through a computer operat- 
ed by a firm called Zodiatronics.) 

There is something else to say: 
many of the aspects of Los Angeles 
which produce insecurity and reac- 
tion are also liberating. The lack of 
a community structure, or hoary in- 
stitutions looming over you psycho- 
logically as well as physically, of 
rules and traditions and expec- 
tations, all these contribute to a cer- 
tain sense of freedom. 

Even the physical character of the 
city has its effects. Because it is so 
spread out, no one goes to the same 
place at the same time; you can get 
a parking space or a theater ticket 
without feeling that you are com- 
peting against thousands of people 
for it. There is room to breathe here 
(on smogless days), at least for the 
time being; bulldozers are as ubiqui- 
tous as sports cars. When I lived on 
the West Side of Manhattan my 
front window looked out on a grimy 
brick wall. If I craned my neck a bit 
I could catch a glimpse of the sky, 
and down the block was a scraggly 
little tree. Now I look out on trees 
and flowers and vast reaches of the 


Pacific, dotted with sailboats. Last 
month I saw three deer in our 
backyard. 


STEVEN V. ROBERTS 
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REPORT CONTRIBUTORS 
Georgiana Stevens has written exten- | 
sively about the Middle East, as has 

Alfred Friendly, Sr., who is associate 

editor of the Washington Post. 

Steven V. Roberts is Los Angeles bureau 
chief for the New York Times. Ronald 
Steel, author of Pax Americana, was 









































. GRACIELA: 


Frightened. Homeless. 
And virtually hopeless. 





Chilean earthquake disaster. 
She lives in Santiago in a small 
wooden shack with a dirt floor. 
There are three beds for a 
family of seven, but only one 
mattress and insufficient 
covering. 
TB germs lurk in the dust 
of summer and sticky mud 
of winter. Insufficient diet 
threatens to bloat her body 
and stunt her development. - 
Graciela is one of the thousands 
of children existing in sub-human 
conditions throughout the world. Their 
future might be radically changed if only 
a little hope could be introduced 
into their lives. 
Only you can provide this hope. 
By sponsoring a child through the 
Cl “Adoption” Plan, you'll be part of a 
personal giving program which aids 
thousands of children around the world. 
It’s an easy way to help save one 
small life. Which isn’t any small thing. 
= For more information use the 
œ coupon below and write direct to 


| Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke or 
© Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood. 






CHILDREN, INCORPORATED 
Box 5381, Dept. A-9, Richmond, Virginia 23220 


I wish to adopt a boy [] girl [] in __. COUNTRIES 
(name of country) Bolivia 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Enclosed is my gift for Chile 
Guatemala 
(jafull year [] the first month. Please send me the child’s name, Hondai 
story, address, and picture. I understand that I can correspond Hong Kong 
with my child, and continue the “‘adoption”’ longer than India 
one year if I wish. pt 
. . (Es . ” . Mi PSN 
Also, I may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. Kodek 
t4 ” . epanon 
[_] I cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help $ Pa R 
(_} Or, I will pledge $ per month. Nigeria 
[_] Please send me further information. e ER 
itor a gioup please specify 2s) a a ee ee r ee gis d 
Church, Class, Club, School, Business, Etc. res 
Name Appalachi 
children or 
Address Aroeri 
, : Indi 
City State Zip ye 


Gifts are tax deductible 


Her family lost everything ina — 
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Greatest Need 
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; r and Student Politics 


in his article “Student Politics 
the University” in the July 
ntic, Professor Nathan Glazer 
ly seems not to begin to com- 
end the depth of student frustra- 
with social institutions, which, 
ays, work “well enough” and 
d be changed.” He is appalled 
the excesses which this frustra- 
‘has understandably produced, 
ignores the substance, adding 
another level of frustration. 
e pooh-poohs, for example, edu- 
onal reform as a real issue in 
se dark days of national student 


| ind ol attention to the 
between graduate and 
RA education, and to the 


af- 
and 


ent of undergraduate 
oO ard. oroade igen 


a in gree ‘meager 


supposes, at bottom, that 
r Glazer is mixing his ethics 
ee oo more nor 


But that is a matter of will and of 
talent, and in this he is too pessi- 
mistic. While there may be every 
reason why a senior professor at Har- 
vard would want to let what will 
pass, pass—socially speaking—there is 
no reason why that society’s students 
should accept it on any terms if 
they don’t want it. Optimism is 
surely youth’s most important pre- 
rogative. 

ROBERT JOHNSTON 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: Nathan Glazer’s article is the 
most perceptive account of campus 
unrest and its perils for a free society 
that I have read. 

The irresponsibility of many fac- 
ulty members at so many of our 
universities and colleges is a heavy 
burden for those of us who have 
worked for greater faculty participa- 
tion in the affairs of our institutions. 
I wonder how many outside the 
academy know the constraints, some- 
times for better but often for worse, 
imposed upon college and university 
administrations today by their teach- 
ing staffs. 

PROFESSOR DANIEL MARX, JR, 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N. H. 


` Theater As the Living End 


SIR: 
man’s provocative essay on the Liv- 
ing Theater in the July issue of the 
Atlantic. 


needed, also desperately needs _ 


broader perspective on what it ao 


ne love. If the Becks succeed with- 


Thank you for Richard Gil- 


to go beyond, ho we are. And: an 
one who has ever sat. through 
paradox of a Beck love-pla ys al 
perienced the strange loneline 
cissism, and odd brutality of tl 
“ex perience,” knows exactly. wha 
that can mean. 


Sır: When one stops to consider the 
fact that the panel discussion -on 
which Mr. Gilman reports took. pl 

in a former Quaker meetinghous 

the futility and emptiness of the 
methods of the Living Theater are 
revealed in all their shoddiness 
Every aim of this and similar groups. 
was pursued and achieved by the 
Quakers in decency and silence, and 
without any of the shabby shib 
boleths and catchphrases of those 
who profess to speak for thè art 
today. 

Robert Brustein and others who 
take a dim view of the excesses o 
the Living Theater are as much 
blame for this travesty of dr: 
the participants. The desperat 
tempts of contemporary critics 
find justification for every newly pro 


moted style in music, painting, 


drama simply open a way for: 
sorts of incompetence or put 
All that is needed to qualify ; 
in the ground as sculpture, a sit-in 
education, or random noises 
music is an academician or a c 


OF two suffering from ¢ eru udit lite 1 
The attempt by the Becks and 


others like them, while e ing their T 


Critics and. artists w we 
well. to submit to the d 


‘silence of the. Quakers. — 
t that perspective, we could. find oa 
jës řifyi ion artists and critics, or at least as m 


They ` might emerge ast 
honest. ones. | 


WERNER | 





Sir: The strangest aspect of the 
article on the Living Theater is that 
the author seems to feel that he has 
some idea of what he is writing 
about. And yet, the man never ex- 


perienced the high vibrations | 


(energy-feeling) of the production. 


I did. I came away from the show 


a different and better person. I be- 
came conscious of my body as the 





actors began the show, and I began 


to breathe fully and freely. One 
actor came by me. I looked up into 


his face. It was a good face. This 


one was. He looked at me and said 


that I had holy flesh. He was right. | 
I knew it then, I know it now. But 


he told it to me. I felt very good. 
This did not stop for me all night. 
I went up to the stage and held 
some strangers’ hands and kissed 
some strangers and held the body 
of one of the actresses. She whispered 


bd ee be | bes | 
in my ear. Go to the others” is) 


what she said, and so I did. There 
were hippie-looking people who were 
frightened, as I, as everyone there, 
was. We looked at one another, some- 
times very hard and very long. We 
were searching for something. I 
spoke to one of the actors as we 
breathed rhythmically together. He 
was a Cancer. I tried to find out 
his rising sign, and he shut me up 
and told me to get back to living, 
which I promptly did. 
DAvID BRAHINSKY 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


More on Black Studies 


Sir: In the June issue of the Atlan- 
tic, Eugene Genovese wrote what I 
consider to be a very important 
article on black studies programs 
(“Black Studies: Trouble Ahead”). 

agree with him that there is def- 
initely trouble ahead. But because 
I am black first and a member of a 
university second, I cannot share 
Mr. Genovese’s desire to preserve 
the institution of the university at 
all costs. 

Blacks are in the universities as 
students, as faculty members, as 





The Atlantic welcomes communica- 
tions from its readers, but can rarely 
accommodate letters in excess of 500 
words. Light editing, for style and 

economy, is the rule rather than the 


exception, and we assume that any letter, | | 
unless otherwise stipulated, is free for |; 


publication in our monthly letters 
column. 
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This week’s perfect martini secret. 





use the perfect martini gin, of course. 


Seagram’s. The perfect martini gin. 
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| tly existing institu.’ 
Ar merica | whose La 


n ee necessary for 

, imperial expansion in 
‘and . elsewhere, they per- 

> the social division of ‘labor, 
use the tracking system to 
n class distinctions, and mirror 


ociety’s oppression of blacks 


nen. As long as these condi- 
ersist and the soc iety is 
ed to these values, the univer- 
ampus cannot be “an 
of freedom and dissent for 


‘eservation on that basis is a 


MICHELE RUSSELL 
Providence, R.I. 
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ideological homo- 


oo 
| at la ter 


ruc ae : ee is e di- 
| the university to be truly 
for “free, -aion arid 


` Genovese 


Overlooking Boston’ so 

amous Public Garden.. vr 

in utes from theaters and 
shops; a hotel in the | 
uropean tradition. 


atmo- 


American universities. 


a apparently such.” 


The author vigorously attacks 
trustee control of American univer- 


sities and proposes faculty-student 


domination. In fact, however, vir- 
tually all colleges, whether state or 
nominally private, are supported by 
public revenue. Does Genovese be- 


lieve that taxpayers are going to re- 


linquish their control over the uni- 

versities while continuing to pay for 

them? | 
James W. Evy, Jr. 
Charlottesville, Va, 


Sir: Eugene Genovese presents an 


unduly negative picture of the cur- 
rent thrust for black programs in 
We are told 
that powerful elements among white 


student radicals are seeking cyni- 


cally to manipulate the black “studies 
movement (this generalization is 
offered without evidence) and that 
irresponsible black nationalists by 


_ fighting for larger black teaching 


staffs obstruct the work of respon- 
sible black scholars. Mr. Genovese 
also informs us of his serious con- 
cern that universities will engage in 


“a cowardly surrender to all black 
demands, no matter how destructive 


to the university as an institution 
of higher learning or to American 
and Afro-American society in gen- 
eral.” The warning is also offered 


that the view that black studies pro- 


grams should be all black-staffed 
“constitutes an ideologically- fascist 
position and must be understood as 


The article asserts commitment 


to the need for special stress upon 
study of the black experience and | 
recognizes that the call for black ‘ 
| studies can have a transforming im- 
EP pact upon. academic life. Genovese’s 
|main point, however, seems to be. 
| that the key. problem in developing 
black studies is the irresponsibility i 
Jof some black students and the a 
sire of (unspecified) white radicals a 
fe to use the concerns of blacks for t 


“white dents? Is the cultural Homie cep “per 
geneity of the white South any less a 

worthy of preservation than that of : mii 
the black community? — but by a elada that himana 
learning i is perverted when pursui 


din a racist atmosphere, | and by 


awareness that _ the persistence 


racism threatens to. foreclose LA 


ica’s future. ee 
g HERBERT SI P 
Cincinnati, O 


Advice and. Consent 


SIR: Arthur Koestler’ 5o Report 
Australia in the June Atlantic t 


more about Koestler than qt 


about Australia. It reveals things 
rather not know about a writer’ 1 
have respected until now. | 

From the first paragraph, Koest 
sets his tone and intent by ma’ 
a plastic hook—of all possible’ 
surdities—a symbol of Australia. 
shows his perception by suggesting 
that Australia’s suburbanization. 
urbanization are evil and were d 
liberately planned instead of wh: 
they are: 
several colonies’ origins as seaports. 
_Astonishingly, he ‘finds “ ‘no night 
life” in either Melbourne or Sydney, 
which makes him either blin 
phobic to the dark. He quotes 
definitive, a commercial televisio 
person’s assertion that there is. ‘tr 
real demand among viewers for: 
tural programs,” omitting all men- 
tion of the government-maintained 
Australian Broadcasting Com itr 
sion’s excellent noncommer | 
advertising at pro: 
music, drama, ioe maiaa “col 
quies, and current events presen 
every day. | 

Despite the fact that most Austra , 


lians live outdoors almost the ye: 


around, he suggests that. they d 
‘goo out” much. Incredibly, h 
quotes a social: worker, subject ol 
story in. the raffish Sunday, M 
on wife-swapping and cites n 


‘ stfiptease acts as if both were fa 
indoor. sports. 


He _tlobbers the Australian 





natural growths from the | 
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ak pre Do you believe there are two sides to every question? Too 
ie about the | people do; semanticists refer to this dysfunction of logic as t 

4 4, F valued orientation.” Of course, most. questions are poly-sided; m 
the air cae that elle our society arises s From, eka the t 





















illumination. ee 
End of philosophic musings. They were ida when 
down to write this column and thought of the virtues of many 
bate—as exemplified i in a symposium on campus unrest and dis 
ign jahd Australian, in all idd: a the September issue of PLAYBOY, the longest single feature the ma 
ing about the Federal and State has ever published. Polar views are presented: S. I. Hayakawa 


H capital cities; nothing 
= periodic arts p festivals: that 
















ts Councils, which send troupes of Francisco State and Tom Hayden of SDS may. be said to repres 
SN , actors, and d; ancers through | posing viewpoints. But seven other participants, ranging from esta 







ment prexies to militant and conservative students, also part 
: We're very proud to be the publishers of this highly charged yet 
a ut the | new : Sydney Opera | illuminating panel discussion, within which ideas are clarified an 
: the way to becoming a toric is rubbed from long-frozen attitudes. Our closing editorial. com 

PEP ny landma rk i na g at the end of this seminal discussion, reads in part as follows: 
a “Agreement has not been reached, but you have all done: a signal 
service by taking time from your crowded schedules to cut through the 
smoke screens of acrimony and ad hominem attack in order to elucidate 
your positions and analyze (as each of you sees them) the causes of con- 
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oe Mü : iseum s and private galleries in the. it This, A itself, must be considered an important step toward the 
i ! uitim cht ood 
-capital cities; no mention of a liter- | will cape? evement of amity and progress to which alt men of good 





ary tradition rich in such names as | ee 
. H H Richardson, Eleanor Dark, The lapidary brilliance of John Updike’s prose dies him @nvaa 
-Rolf Boldrewood, Marcus Clarke, | disservice from time to time. It is so remarkable as to sometimes distract: 
_ Henry. ‘Lawson, Joseph Furphy, | the cocktail-circuit cognoscenti from the intensity of feeling and pro 
- Xavier Herbert, Patrick White, Alan | foundly compassionate understanding of which Updike is almos 
— “Moorehead, and Morris West. | uniquely possessed, His stylistic elegance and his story-telling talent ma: | 
Coe Sa P be savored in this same September issue of PLAYBOY. His protagonist is 
About o othe matters, Koestler is | a young American who is spiritually crushed by the deathly aftermath 
: | oe not at | of the Mideast’s Six Day War. Is Updike’s “I Am Dying, Egypt, Dying” 
| 

















a typical PLAYBOY story? Assuredly not; there is no such thing. But it 
may typify some of the successes that attend our continuing efforts to 
bring our readers the very best of contemporary writing. i 











a dozen’ new uni- 
-consequent ` tripling x k * a 
and undergr aduate | The familiar metaphor for competitive upward striving in Megalop- 

Senore both the A | olis is the jungle, filled with ravening beasts—and with ethologists seekin: 
a fe ignores EE AUS | to find in animal behavior parallels to the human condition. Desmone 

s “tremendous eer CX: Morris, author of the best-selling “The Naked Ape,” denies he is an 
re | ethologist, preferring the homelier and less voguey title of biologist. He 
| 
i 











also denies the validity of the jungle analogy; the correct animal meta- 
phor for the behavior and life styles of big city denizens, says Morris, is. 
the artificial and overcrowded habitat of the zoo. Read his “Status and: 
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uld be extended into : Superstatus in the Human Zoo” in September’s PLAYBOY before you. go 
multitude of activities | to the next preprandial gathering of the human-zoo bond- -group to which: 
ch esti ablish a society's worth | | you belong; your status may not zoom, but you'll be one-up on. those 
a chiis -excellences in d | _ who'll have to wait for the forthcoming. book, of which PLAYBOY’s article 
will be a section. (You may also gain new insights- into the overheat d 
strivings of your fellows, and even of yourself, We did.) 
* * Ok E r l 
We love to talk about ourselves to people we think would enjoy. Ou) 
magazine but may not yet have done so. We'd love to tell you mo 
our September issue’s other offerings: fact, fiction, cartoons, opinio 
‘tour of tl e stoc ky er humor—and counsel, too, for we sometimes see ourselves as interprete 
i yati ive: be orn American, I have | and mediators between the establishment and upsurging youth, But our 
vileged. o ‘spend i. per wee space has r run out, so we invite you to see for yourselves. 


ears.in Australia, a dec- oe Cordially, 


een im dse | THE EDITORS OF PLAYBOY. 
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-~ Margaret was found in a back lane 
of Calcutta, lying in her doorway, un- 
conscious from hunger. Inside, her 
‘mother had just died in childbirth. 
You can see from the expression on 
Margaret’s face that she doesn’t under- 


` stand why her mother can’t get up, or 
_ why her father doesn’t come home, or 
_ why the dull throb in her stomach 
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_ won't go away. 


What you can’t see is that Margaret 
is dying of malnutrition. She has pe- 
‘riods of fainting, her eyes are strangely 
glazed. Next will come a bloated stom- 
ach, falling hair, parched skin. And 
finally, death from malnutrition, a kill- 
er that claims 10,000 lives every day. 

Meanwhile, in America we eat 4.66 


_ pounds of food a day per person, then 


throw away enough garbage to feed a 
family of six in India. In fact, the 
average dog in America has a higher 
protein diet than Margaret! 

If you were to suddenly join the 
ranks of 1% billion people who are 
forever hungry, your next meal would 


Write today: Verbon E. Kemp 
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HUNGER 
IS ALL 
SHE 


be a bowl of rice, day after tomorrow 


a piece of fish the size of a silver dollar, 
later in the week more rice—maybe. 

Hard-pressed by the natural disasters 
and phenomenal birth rate, the Indian 
government is valiantly trying to curb 
what Mahatma Gandhi called “The 
Eternal Compulsory Fast.” 

But Margaret’s story can have a 
happy ending. For only $12.00 a 
month, you can sponsor her, or thou- 
sands of other desperate youngsters. 

You will receive the child’s picture, 
personal history, and the opportunity 
to exchange letters, Christmas cards— 
and priceless friendship. 

Since 1938, American sponsors have 
found this to be an intimate, person- 
to-person way of sharing their bless- 
ings with youngsters around the world. 

So won’t you help? Today? 

Sponsors urgently needed this month 
for children inTaiwan, India, Brazil, 
Thailand and Philippines. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emer- 
gency list.) 





Box 511, Richmond, Va. 23204 


I wish to sponsor [] boy [ girl in 
(Country) 
O Choose a child who needs me most. 
I will pay $12 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ . Send me 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. 

I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ 
[] Please send me more information. 








Name 
Address 
City 
State up eS ee AAD aiaa 
Registered (VFA-080) with the U. S. 
Government’s Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Gifts are tax 
deductible. 

Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, To- 
ronto 7 AT99 











resemblance to the Australia of more 
perceptive visitors, a nation rich in 
accomplishment and in challenge. 
What a traveler takes from a foreign 
country depends in good part upon 
the attitudes he brings into it. Koest- 
ler’s attitudes are implicit in his ran- 
cid judgments. Somehow he appears 
to have spread his own private dark- 
ness at noon over all the hours he 
spent among the Australians. 

| W. SPRAGUE HOLDEN 
Wayne State University 

Detroit, Mich. 


Sir: Though Merlo Pusey’s thesis 
in “The President and the Power 
to Make War” (July Atlantic) —that 
the war power ought to reside with 
the Congress—is certainly justifiable, 
he has failed to formulate a convinc- 
ing argument for it. The reason 
which he gives in support of his 
position is that the “Founding 
Fathers” deemed such an arrange- 
ment correct. He sees the Constitu- 
tion of our government to have been 
“laid down” by these men irrevo- 
cably and seemingly unalterably. 

It seems to be a uniquely Ameri- 
can trait that we, with Pusey, attrib- 
ute to our relatively reckless eight- 
eenth-century politicans the touch 
of the divine hand, while in the 
same breath we damn our contem- 
poraries for constitutional experi- 
menting on a far more limited scale. 
The strength of the American Con- 
stitution has been flexibility of in- 
terpretation—long recognized, if 
never explicitly set down. The Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution cited by Pusey 
is an excellent example: far from 
abrogating the constitutional power 
of the Congress to make war, this 
resolution recognized and deferred 
to it in the process of changing it. 

Though it is necessary to con- 
tinued orderly government that we 
recognize certain principles of gov- 
ernment as a type of supreme law, 
we should not be cowed by a reli- 
gious awe for the Constitution of 
1787 into a fear of all moderate con- 
stitutional experimentation. The 
very fact that the Tonkin resolution 
has led to such disastrous results can 
be regarded as a failure in a scien- 
tific experiment in government. 
Such a behavioral position might 
have served Pusey far better than 
the emotional argument on which 
he depended. 

ALAN J. RIDER 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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go to Europe on TWA, 





we'll keep you from seeing some of the sights. 











There are some sights in Instead of just hearing about 
Europe that nobody wantsto London, Amsterdam, and Paris, _ 
see. Like watching the crowds you can see it all for yourself. 
| line up at the bath. On most To find out about our 
We'll keep you from standing on line at the bath. > tours, you have to pay extrato other tours that take you to 
On a pwa Bonus 4 eae eed room hes g avoid something like that. 15 countries, sendforourfree _ aii 
Etok veneni keve to wait jorvou Wie. But on a TWA Bonus Bonus Adventure Tour booklet. a 
Adventure Tour, yougetalot Then talk it over with your Piy 
of extras without having topay travel agent. Paj 
extra for them. At TWA, we feel that es: za 
“The Scene” tour will give because you’re taking alow © 
you some idea of what you can priced tour doesn’t mean ii 
expect. For as little as $362*, have to rough it. 









you get two weeks in Europe. 























TWA | 





i j 
nae. 
pg | ieee) We'll keep you from staying ina 
mel hotel that’s located in the middle 
of nowhere. Besides having good 
T service and facilities, every hotel on 
~~~ a Bonus Adventure Tour is close to the 
places you want to visit. You won't have to 
take a tour to get to your tour. 


We'll keep you from wondering how 

to get from the airport to the hotel. 

No matter where you're going, a [AEP 

Tour Guide will be thereto pick = i); 

you up. What's more, they speak i J Epi 
the same language you do. Even if l; if à 

you’re going to England. - i 


We'll keep you from walking around in circles. 
1. When you need some advice on where to go 
7 and what to see, give usa call and we'll give 
_.. youa hand. For example, we can tell you 
pE _ where to get the best hot dog with mustard 
“~~ and sauerkraut in all of Rome. 





We'll keep you from paying list prices. 
TWA gives you a free discount book 
that tells you where to get bargain 
prices all over Europe. For a change, 
you can tell your friends where to get 
it wholesale. 


When money talks it orders Old Grand-Dad. 


The word is out. Money goes for Old Grand-Dad. And You’ll discover a taste that has made Grand-Dad the 
why not? The extra cost is more than worth it because classic American whiskey. No wonder people talk up 
with Grand-Dad you’ll discover a smoothness that’s Old Grand-Dad. It’s the head of the Bourbon family. 


unmatched by any other Bourbon. And it speaks your language. 


Kentucky straight bourbon whiskeys. 
86 proof and 100 proof bottled in bond. 
Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 





Notes on a New History, Part I 


by Robert Jay Lifton 


hat is a New History? And why do the 
vung seek one? I raise these questions 
utroduce the idea of a particular 

ig or cnmenih to 3 dogge certain ways in 


l biological, “iastiational, e kaolo, Gear 
: aesthetic, and ics renye: New cultural TO are 


i sions za an Onna ois of vit alre ady ¢ €x- 
hat which is most genun y E naea 


into the me. Of aal importance is the ex- 


. tent to which the new forms can contribute to the 


ibolic sense of immortality man requires as he 
HES to Paa himself 8 sus 


¿New History—political revolu- 
T thinkers, extreme holo- 


PE French, pn pe Chip, real 
deas of Copernicus, any and. Freud; 


produced Auschwitz and: H 
postmodern automated and. 

of these has been associated. 
era,” with the devitalization, 
forms and images defining the w 
patterns of large numbers of 


peoc of time. 


ee potenti ee peer in 
era in which nel is enai E assural ce 


years for a dons Re Pi sienificll 
events to begin to emerge, formulations w 
not be separated from the technologic: 
ments of this same quarter century, or. 
increasing sense of a universal mone societ that 
accompanied them. i 

The New History, then, is built, upo 

mate paradox of two competing anc closel 


“images: that of the extinction of. histo: 


nology, and that of man’s evolving. awaren 
self as a single pecies. It may be more- 


speak. ‘of. just one image, extraordinari 
And whatever the di iculties in. 





man consequences of this image, psychologists and — 


historians who ignore it cease to relate themselves 
to contemporary experience. 
~The celebrated 1962 “Port Huron Statement” 
of the Students for a Democratic Society, which is 
still something of a manifesto for the American New 
Left, contains the assertion: “Our work is guided by 
the sense that we may be the last generation in the 
experiment with living.” I think we should take 
this seriously, just as many of us took seriously 
Albert Camus’s declaration that, in contrast with 
every generation’s tendency to see itself as “charged 
with remaking the world,” his own had a task “per- 
haps even greater, for it consists in keeping the 
rorld from ‘destroying itself.” What I wish to stress 
is the overriding significance for each generation 
after Hiroshima (and the SDS leaders, though 
wenty-five years younger than Camus, made their 
tatement just five years after he made his) of pre- 
cisely this threat of historical extinction. In seeking 
new beginnings, men are now haunted by an image 
of the end of everything. 
- Do the young feel this most strongly? They often 
‘say just the opposite. When I discuss Hiroshima 
with students, they are likely to point to a disparity 
between my (and Camus’s) specific concern about 
nuclear weapons and their generation’s feeling that 
these weapons are just another among the horrors 
of the world bequeathed to them. Our two “his- 
ories” contrast significantly: my (over forty) gen- 
rations shocked “survival” of Hiroshima and con- 
‘tinuing need to differentiate the pre-Hiroshima 
world we knew from the world of nuclear weapons 
in which we now live; their (under twenty- five) 
feneration’s experience of growing up in a world in 
vhich nuclear weapons have always been part of 
he landscape. T his ergo oe as gi eae 


nost ine so Coe as it is P to 
n ordained element of his environment. 


:daptation is achieved at a price, and 
that. The inner knowledge on the 

» that their world has always been 
rminating itself creates an under- 

xiety against which they must con- 

efend | themselves, anxiety related not so 
death itself as to a fundamental terror of 
; death n e Hte and to ue. 


ape Jo; a great deal of continu- | 
ork to maintain their nuclear 


sell. a In these interna 


dialogues, 


witz skeco? Eene ed wich the wofidwi ó 
sense of profound historical dislocation: with- 
disintegration of for merly vi ıl and nourishing sy 
bols revolving around family, religion, principles 
of community, and the life cycle in general; and 
with the inability of the massive and imperso! 
postmodern institutions (of government, educat 
and finance) to replace psychologically that which 
has been lost. They become. associated also with 
the confusions of the knowledge revolution, and 
the unprecedented dissemination of half-knowledge 
through media whose psychological impact: 
barely begun to be discerned. There is a very real 
sense in which the world itself has become a “total 
environment”—a closed psychic chamber with con: 
tinuous reverberations, bouncing about chaotical! 
and dangerously. The symbolic death perceived, 
then, is this combination of formlessness and to- 
tality, of the inadequacy of existing forms and im- 
prisonment within them. And the young are ex- 
quisitely sensitive to such “historical death,” what- 
ever their capacity for resisting an awareness of the: 
biological kind. 

The young are struck by the fact that most of 
mankind simply goes about its business as if these» 
extreme dislocations did not exist, as if there were. 
no such thing as ultimate technological violence or- 
existence rendered absurd. The war in Vietnam did 
not create these murderous incongruities, 
does epitomize them, and it consumes American 
youth in them. No wonder, then, that so many of 
the young seem to be asking, How can we bring 
the world—and ourselves—back to life? 

In referring to the young and their quests, my 
examples are drawn mostly from the more radical 
among them; and what I say refers more to those. 
who are white, educated, and of middle-class origin 
than to blacks, uneducated youth, or those of work- 
ing-class backgrounds. The same is true concerning 
my references to my own generation. In neither 
case can the people I describe. be anything -mor 
than a very small minority within their age 
their sale or for Ta matter, their u 
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hemes, | paoa and penal 

way or another affect all people in our 

re likely to take on increasing importance 
ext few. decades and beyond. 


ni and rebellion have rec- 


ee e Meier Baad imprint. 

praks of revolution as containing 
petal ‘state _.. for . , posterity. di 
rt “Camus describes insurrection, ‘in its 

| and tragic tome as “a prolonged protest 


a ‘death ie and 6 as “the “desire for im- 

reas and for clarity.” But Camus also stresses 

: Ee to the essence of being,” his 
pet Hie, out for reasons for living.” 


rmir ngë ey aon in Fa lunon: 
is the place of ideology, and of images and 
ad of the ca in ee pune to val three? 


a centuries oe gue elaborate kee 
individual and collective immortality—specifica- 
see Uline o cause sane a effect, tigo: 


of. ‘the: dispensing ‘of existence (in the 
‘sense that sharp lines are drawn between those 
whose right to exist can be recognized and those 
who possess no such right). This rejection repre- 


ea ‘aiid: of the Per hangt human 

manipulations stemming from that claim. 

‘It is, of course, quite possible that the anti- 
jl ogical stance of todays young will turn out 
>. transitory cong a version ue! the 


decongealing rebellion, as oppose 
congealed, all-or-none revolution. 
it as an expression of contemporar 

“protean,” psychological style—po: 
postmodern, characterized by intermit 
tion and flux, and by relatively easy s 
tification and belief. Protean man as: 
seeks to remain open, while in the midst o 
lion, to the extraordinarily rich, confusing, libe 
ing, and threatening array of contemporary his 
torical possibilities. 

His specific talent for fluidity greatly enhances 
his tactical leverage. For instance, Daniel Cohn. 
Bendit, a leader of the French student uprising of 
May, 1968, in an interesting dialogue with Jean 
Paul Sartre, insisted that ‘the classe al Marxist- 
Leninist principle of the omniscient revolutionary - 
vanguard (the working class, as represented by the“ 
Communist Party) be replaced with “a much sim- 
pler and more honorable one: the theory of an 
active minority acting, you might say, as a pe 
manent ferment, pus! ung forward without tr 
to control events.’ Cohn- Bendit went on to ch 
acterize this process as “uncontrollable spontani 
and as “disorder which allows people to speak freel 
and will later result in some form of ‘self-organiz 
tion. ” He ae ted as “the wrong solution”. 
ternate approach (urged upon him 

the Old Left) of formulating an attaina 
and drawing up realizable demands: W 

“bound to happen at some point,” he 
it would “have a crippling effect.’ 
spirit are the warnings of Tom Hayden, : 
in the American New Left, to his SDS: collea 
and followers, against “fixed leaders”; F his ir 
sistence upon “participatory democracy,” as well a 
upon ideology of a kind that is ee to, an 
largely achieved through, revolutionary action € 
widespread has this approach been that the 4 
can New Left has been charactetiged as more 
process than a program. eS 

I would suggest that the general princi ple of “u 
controllable spontaneity” represents a om 
ground between tactic and deeper. psychol 
inclination. The underlying inclination consis 
cisely of the protean style of multiple identificatic 
shifting beliefs, and constant search for new cor 
binations. Whatever its pitfalls, this style of- re evol 
tionary behavior is an attempt on the part of th 
young to mobilize the fluidity of the twentietl 
tury as a Pease against what tel o 


aei emerging ait “fixed "rechnological 
(people ° ‘programmed pe cont in a “te li 


is the stress upon “the: anaal spirit 
creation. 1.08 actual new communities. . And 
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of transformi ig 
ties more possible than is now the case. 








ndencies, moreover, seem to be universal. Observ- 
ag the nearly simultaneous student uprisings in 
rica, France, Japan, Brazil, Germany, Italy, 
ico, South Africa, Czechoslovakia, Chile, Yugo- 
ia, and Spain, one can view them all as parts of 
rge single tendency, occurring within a single 
rldwide human and technical system. Here the 
anet’s instant communications network is of enor- 
ous importance, as is the process of psychological 
ntagion. To recognize the striking congruence in 
hese rebellions, one need not deny the great dif- 
erences in, say, Czech students rebelling against 
An Sea anche oan coe ane 






















































Pananed and tenes aie of individual and 
ommunity existence. Unspecific and ephemeral as 
hese goals may seem, they are early expressions 
f a quest for historical rebirth, for reattachment to 
he Great Chain of Being, for reassertion of symbol- 
c immortality. 

~The French example is again revealing (though 
jot unique), especially in its extraordinary flower- 
ng of graffiti. Here one must take note of the prom- 
ence of the genre—of the informal slogan-on-the- 
all virtually ‘replacing formal revolutionary doc- 
‘trine, no less than the content. But one is struck 
y the stress of many of the slogans, sometimes to 
he point: of intentional absur dity, upon enlar ging 
e individual life eee on saying “yes” to more 
















Abe two most famous: “Imagination 
nena is. revolution.” ee 





society in order to make such -o alive fo 


-The process, and the underlying psychological 













ences, fee oe siap ‘been a fundar 
in the rebellions of- hippies and young 
which is- perhaps. just now becoming fully 
fest.) In dress, hair, and: general social and se 
style, the mocking rebel is not only ‘ ‘extending ai 
field of possibilities,” ’ but making telling comme 
tary—teasing, ironic, contem ptuous—on | the abs 
folkways of “the others.” aie 

A classic example of the mocking patton: : 
Yippie leader Jerry Rubin’s appearance at the 
House Un-American Activities Committee hearing 
on possible Communist involvement in the Chicag 
street demonstrations during the Democratic. 
tional Convention. ‘The New York Times repor 
noting that Rubin wore a “bandolier of live car. 
tridges,” painted a vivid scene: “Bearded, beaded 
barefooted and barechested, Mr. Rubin waved-alo 
what he called ‘an M-16 rifle’ It turned out to b 
toy. Later, stripped of his bullets, but still carryi 
his toy weapon, he was allowed into the hearin 
room where he spent much of the day jinglin 
bells attached to his wrists, popping bubble gun 
and burning tiny sticks of incense.” Here the put-on. 
includes a dramatization of the most lurid fanta: 
of the adversary, togetl her with little rituals SO : 
cally “out of place” in the particular setting tha 
either they or the setting itself must be viewed 
absurd. In contrast, the testimony of a staf im 
tigator for the subcommittee that (again as report 
by the Times) “the demonstrations were in line 
with ‘the policies of Hanoi, Peking and Moscew,’.” 
was a straight form of accusation and not, at 
by intention, a put-on. | 7 

The mockery can be gentle ee even loving, o Ol 
can be bitter and provocative in the extreme. Here 
the Columbia rebellion is illuminating. What it 
lacked in graffiti it more than made up for in its.” 
already classic slogan, “ ‘Up against the wall, mo 
erfucker!” I make no claim to full understand 1 
of the o Parciological a and cultural il journey 
















































aps other) suspects to take their place 
olice lineup, thereby creating the full 
“Up against the wall, motherfucker!” ‘The 
ery here was that of dehumanization, and use 
the phrase was at times accompanied by beatings 

other forms of humiliation. 
Roi Jones’s reclaiming of the phrase for 
sand, in the process, achieving a 
-victim turnabout—by means of the 
nt of adding to it, in a poem, the 

a ee. 


| — Wall-Mother ae 
$ The attraction of Columbia SDS leaders to 
AS Agri group : ital because we liked 


newspaper. “(The une chant ‘ ‘To the wall!” 
or “Up against the wall!” borrowed by young Amer- 
ican radicals from the Cuban Revolution might 
» have figured in this sequence.) 
6. ‘The slogan’s full flowering during the course 
of the Columbia strike, both in abbreviated and 
lete form, in shouted student chorus, for con- 
ronting just about all representatives of what was 
considered negative authority—police, city officials, 
istrators, and faculty. Rudd has claimed that 
Lise the slogan ' ‘in a order to demon- 


$š 


i oiber a EORR T told me this was “a 
publ ic explanation.” They attributed the slogan’s 
popularity to the students general mood and feel- 
¿ings about their adversaries; and also to the pres- 
nce of a few members of the East Village group. 

ne, known as John Motherfucker, was constantly 
view, wearing his “club jacket” with the organi- 
$ mame lettered on it, and advocating even 
militancy. He became an object of both 

Tomar (other. students thought his ideas “crazy’’) 
and affection. 

4. The arrested students’ renewed encounter with 

police version of the shorter phrase (“Up 
ae wall ) when they were called to the 


eb! keris pun, in A 


of homon 


are motherfuckers? And who but sons 
place t them in this activity? Moreover, th 
ties at w se the Columbia students air eC 


other, as father-substitutes. per there “was 
additional evidence throughout the studen 
lions of a totem-and-taboo-like attack upon: 
ther—as exemplified, mockingly and playfu 
another bit of French graffiti, “Daddy stinks 
pue); and, mockingly and nastily, by Coh 
students reported to have shouted at their f 
elders, “Why don't you go and diel” , 
But one does well to move beyond this kin 
psychoanalytic explanation, to take it as at mt 
beginning of, rather than an end to, understan 
For if we assume that the mother in question 
to speak, the fucker’s own, we are dealing wi 
image of the ultimate violation of the ultima 
cest taboo. Now, it has been said that this 
is society's last inviolate principle—the only p: 
moral barricade which contemporary re 
not yet stormed. Whether or not this is tru 
bandying about of the phrase “Up against. the 
motherfuckers!” is a way of playing with an 
of ultimate violation, and of retribution. fo 
violation. The tone could be menacing a 
ful, but on the whole (at least among. the 
less one of irreconcilable rage than « 
ridicule and mimicry. And the continuou 
characterizing the whole sequence—the sw 
between victimizer and victim, accuser and ac 
Aerie mock not T the whole § socia 5 


mockery ey the necessary Tonan. 
evolution, metaphorically speaking, from 
(socially withdrawn experiments in feelin g) 
pie (activist assaults upon social institution: 
well as the RE SE ees around 3 


measure ‘of shared Penne ae Ai ae . 
as hippies, Yippies, whe. student radicals, mc 
ates, and some blacks (the police could also b 
cluded, but from across the barricades). And 
can add to the list the distinguished profi 
whose pun I quoted, many of his faculty colle 
a large number of Columbia students not inv 
in the strike, the writer of this: essay, and prob 
most of its readers. For mockery is central t 
contemporary style, confronting as it does the s 
of absurd incongruity in the relations 
to society, and ultimately of death to 
we all share. There are moments wh 
gruity can be dealt with only by t 

taunt, mimicry { 
















tained within the style of Bodar For when 
1 storical dislocation is sufficiently profound, mock- 
y can become the only inwardly authentic tone for 
ressing what people feel about their relation- 
hips to the institutions of their world. And in this 
nse young rebels express what a great many other 
ople—from conservative Wall Street broker to lib- 
ral. college professor to black militant to anti- 
black Wallaceite—inwardly experience. 
On the border of mockery are such slogans of the 
‘rench students as “We are all undesirables!” and 
he much more powerful “We are all German 
ews!” The slogans refer directly to the origins of 
Cohn-Bendit, the student leader, but their signifi- 
ance extends much further. They mock not only 
nti-Semitism and national-racial chauvinism, but 
he overall process of victimization, and the “old 
history” for harboring such victimization. ‘The 
nethod by which this was done is worth noting: a 
vast open-air charade with thousands of students 
who, by shouting in unison “We are all German 
ews!”, momentarily became classical European 
ictims, thereby rendering ridiculous the very cate- 
gories of victim and victimizer. At this affirma- 
ive border of mockery, then, and at the far reaches 
f the protean style, is a call for man to cease his 
folly in dividing himself into what Erik Erikson 
“has called pseudo-species, and to see himself as the 
single species he is. 
~~ One can observe a related if much more confus- 
‘ing impulse toward inclusiveness in the diversity 
‘of ideological fragments young rebels embrace. 
Thus hippies, for their experiments with the self, 
lraw upon Eastern and Western mysticism, chemi- 
rally induced ecstasy, and various traditions, new 
ind old, of polymorphous sexuality. Young radicals 
may incorporate any of these aspects of hippie cul- 
re, and combine them with ideas and images 
wn from many different revolutionary experi- 
xces (pre-Marxist utopians, anarchists, Marx, 
rotsky, Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg, Mao, Castro, 
uevara, Debray, Ho, Gandhi, Fanon, Malcolm X, 
[artin Luther King, Stokely Carmichael, and H. 
» Brown); from recent psychological and social 
(Sartre, Camus, ©. Wright Mills, Herbert 
-Norman O. Brown, Erik Erikson, Abra- 
ow, and Paul Goodman) ; and from just 
yut any kind of evolving cultural style (derived 
rom jazz or black power or “soul,” from the small- 
group movement and the Esalen-type stress upon 
Joy, or from camp mockery of Victorian or other 
strospectively amusing periods). 
oreover, the emphasis upon the experiential— 
pon the way a man and his ideas feel to one right 
v, rather than. upon precise theory—encourages 





























































i eatly misunder: 


conduit, and. imposes- a strong: personal ir 
clusiveness - and fits in with the focus upon EASES 
and. fragments. Details of intellectual. history may. int 
be. neglected, and. even revered ` figures are- often aut ithorita 
tood. But the overall process a Sasa oe 
1 ionary equivalent to the artist’ ss a “substitu 





incdination to R freely, selective y cir p 
sionistically, and distortingly from predecessors and 
contemporaries as a means of finding his own way. 
Of enormous importance as models are heroic 
images of men whose lives can be viewed as con- 
tinuously revolutionary. The extraordinary lives of — 
Mao, Castro, and especially Guevara can. comb ne 
with romantic mythology of many kinds, inclu 
that of perpetual revolution. In a sense Castro an 
Guevara are transitional figures between the ‘total 
ideologies of the past and the more fragmentary and | 
experiential ones of the New History. But heroes” 
and models tend to be easily discarded and replaced, — 
or else retained with a looseness and flexibility that — 
permit the strangest of revolutionary bedfellows. | 
In lives as in ideologies, the young seek not the en- 
tire package but those fragments which contribute 
to their own struggle to formulate and change their 
world, to their own sense of wholeness. Their con- 
stant search for new forms becomes a form in itself. 
To dismiss all this as a “style revolution” is to- 
miss the point—unless one is aware of the sense 
in which style is everything. One does better to 
speak of a revolution of forms, of a quest for images 
of rebirth which reassert feelings of connection and.” 
re-establish the sense of immortality; and of 
process revolution, consistent with the principles. 
of action painting and kinetic sculpture, in which 
active rebelling both expresses and creates the 
basic images of rebellion. The novelist Donald é 
Barthelme’s statement that “fragments are the only - 
form I trust” has ramifications far beyond the |.” 
literary. However severe the problems posed by 
such a principle for social and especially political — 
revolution, we deceive ourselves unless we learn 
to focus upon these shifting forms—to recognize 
new styles of life and new relations to institutions 
and to ideas. Indeed, we require a little revolution- 
izing of our psychological assumptions, so that both. 
the young and the old can be understood, not 
bound by static behavioral categories, butas in con- 
tinuous historical motion. = 













































et us, for instance, turn to the extremely 
important symbolism surrounding fathers |. 
and sons. Here the theme of fatherlessness ~~ 
is prominent, but it does not necessarily include a 
search for a “substitute father.” 

In addition to his biological and familial relation- - 
ship to his children, we may speak of the father as 
one who mediates between prevailing social images. 
on the one hand and the developmental thrust 
of his children’ (biological or symbolic) on. hi 
other. Because the father is clearly not a simple 
pri 
S fencealiey } upon the child, we tend to f 
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ng ‘the enormous part played by gen- 

rical ‘forces in shaping what the father 

ts (or fails to transmit), one might just 
oll say that he is a “substitute” for history, a 

y figure.” The analogy is admittedly a bit 

esh-and-blood father, and not “his- 

1€ child, teaches him things, and 

so is the tendency toward indis- 
ing of one person as a “substitute” 

We do better, especially during peri- 

pid change, to see fathers and sons as 

ip in a shifting psychological equilibrium, 
influencing the other, both enmeshed in forms 
fic to their family and their historical epoch. 
(Mothers and daughters are, of course, very much 
part of all this. But the mother’s “mediation,” for 
ical and cultural reasons, tends to be more 

ed with nurturing; her way of repre- 

1g forms of social authority tends to be more 
a complex, and organically rooted. And 
ol piota a like their mothers, csar 


of the past. Rather he is a molder of 
promise. between the history he has known and 
‘one, in which the life of his family is 

ed; During periods like the present he is, 
psychologically speaking, by no means a clear 
sokesman for stability and “order.” He is more 
yibled negotiator, caught between the rela- 
‘images he can retain (or reach back 

s own experience and the relatively 

y ones anticipating the new shape of 

le likely to be more on the side of the 


| of forms: his allegiances may not ne too dear, He 
finds himsel suspended in time, Wear enea Py the 


lity 1 to aa himself Gene ne to (or even 
i prehend). the new. 

© earlier revolutions (the French Revolu- 

al revolution of the Renaissance) 

history under attack, however vulnerable, 

was” ‘still pate of a coherent formulation of the 

aona age ang Sica ue sus- 


we: Sead = a ae father-son pattern 


ging | in families i in various s parts, of the world— Z 


activists (whom I interviewed), ar 
many young French student rebe 
this: the son, fortified and rect 
by his radical convictions, anc 
ethically and historically rig 
hates his father for the latter's “ 
forces. He views his father às- 
and been misled, as a man in neec 
education rather than total denunc tatio 
father himself, inwardly, cannot help sharin 
of these judgments, however he may try to attr 
them to his son's immaturity and youthful e 
This is the sense in which fathers no longer exer 
ethical, or formative, authority over ‘their S 
They have lost their capacity to guide their- 
spring through the shifting forms of their comr 
world. They can be fathers but not mentors. 
This loss of mentorship is what we generally 
“the absence of male authority.” Its large. 
occurrence reflects the historical absence 
meaningful set of inner images of what one 
value, how one should live. But it is ex 
by the individual as a profound sense of 
ness. Sons feel abandoned by their: fa 
perceive the world as devoid of strong 
know how things are and how: they 
But precisely this kind of symbolic f 
makes possible every variety © 
innovation. Just as the young 
comfort of fixed social forms,- 
the restricting demands of 
nothing is psychologically cer 
possible. And there emerges what 
an “unencumbered gener ation,” "in 
as in everyday life. s 
Unencumbered rebellion c ar ee 
riety of tactical and ideological ora 
day existence—as expressed in this « count 
politics” (the young radicals’ politics of co 
tion, the Yippies “politics of ecstasy,” and t 
staid but still politically unconventional and yo 
influenced campaigns of Eugene McCar 
Robert Kennedy), and especially in contempo 
novels (such as the nightmare version depicte 
Sol Yurick in The Bag). This potential. fo: 
vation is perhaps the least understood dime 
of the new rebels. It particularly confuses men 
of the Old Left, and provokes them either 
assert older judgments about how radicals sho 
behave, or to attempt (often with consider 
sympathy) to subsume the new rebellion. u c 
traditional ideological label. “Anarchism” i 
most tempting, because of its stress upon hu 
relations in autonomous communities and op 
tion to centralized power, and because of | 
George Woodcock has refer red to as “its cult o 
spontaneous . . . [and] striking protean fl 


adapting its approach and methods tos 
d maa circumstances.’ 
of “a new manifestation of th 


But even: Woo 













roung themselves tend to alternate between ac- 
pting the anarchist label as one of their ideo- 
logical fragments, and expressing wariness toward 
tas still another potential ideological trap. Perhaps 
Sartre was wiser in his characterization of the phe- 
omenon to Cohn-Bendit: “You have many more 
ideas than your fathers had. Your imagina- 
tion is far richer.” 








he formative fathers of the young rebels are 
the middle-aged members of the intellectual 
-A left. (I recently heard one articulate young 
bel say as much to an audience made up mostly 
f university professors: “We are your children. 
You taught us what American society is like.”) 
nd the encounter between formative fathers and 
ns takes on special importance. On the one hand 
the young rebels seize upon their innovative free- 
dom and seek to live out both the classical revo- 
lutionary myth of making all things new, and the 
contemporary protean myth of infinite shape- 
rifting to the point of rendering the past totally 
irrelevant.” They may thus view their formative 
fathers as no more than rickety impediments. But 
“on the other hand, they give the impression of 
constantly seeking something from this group of 
their elders: confirmation in radicalism, adult-dis- 
pensed legitimation (psychological and ethical), 
authoritative support, and at times even guidance 
(but never direction), concerning theory and 
tactics. (One must keep in mind the origins of 
many of the ideological fragments of the young 
rebels in older-generation thought, such as that of 
ferbert Marcuse and C. Wright Mills, without 
viewing these origins as determining everything.) 
The young, then, do seek connection, but a con- 
ction that does not suffocate or even restrict. 
ie connection may be essentially negative—the 
ung may contrast their own activism, flexibility, 
d. moral intensity with their elders’ passivity, 
ity, and shameful compromise—but even this can 
“a form of connection. 

The “fathers” involved also crave connection. As 
eanta advocates of liberal or radical pro- 











































unyielding dissociation from the young, sometimes 


inner. a Ea with the youn ng 


mar behavior his historia = ense and | 
pulse combining to tell him he should do some 
thing, but what? | s 

He at times responds by reviving his own Hia ae 
ism, which can in turn take the form of either a 
serious re-examination of his world or of- an un 
critical psychological identification with the you 
Or he may have the opposite response of angry 





























with searching criticism of their programs, but all. 
too often with a petulant and willfully uncompre- — 
hending declaration of generational warfare. A 
third response, a favorite of postmodern. intellectu- ` 
als in times of crisis, is that of escape into technical- 
and professionalized preoccupations—though the 
allergy of the young to this stance is making it more 
and more difficult to maintain. There are, of course, © 
other kinds of responses, but here I want to stress 
the very real psychological, actually psychohis- ~ 
torical, problems faced by these members of the. 
“older generation.” E 
For instance, they experience severe feelings of 
guilt over reminders of never-quite-abandoned _ 
ideals and never-quite-comfortable accommoda- — 
tions; over not doing more to embrace the young 
and their movement, or if they do embrace them, 
over the possibility of repeating their own past po- 
litical mistakes in response to a new call to revolu- 
tion. They feel rage toward the young because of | 
the severe threat they represent (sometimes accom- 
panied by envy of the strength and conviction be- 
hind that threat) , as well as rage toward themselves 
because of their own sense of impotence. Most of 
all, they perceive a fundamental threat to overall 
integrity, to whatever degree of wholeness they > 
have been able to achieve in their own blend of | 
individual and historical forms, in their decent lib- 
eralism, ordered radicalism, professional autonomy, 
and personal privacy—that is, a threat to the entir 
structure of their lives. And even those who, like - 
Sartre, wish to acknowledge the superior imagina; 
tion of their “sons” must sense that, as older models, 
they are likely to be rather quickly “used up,” and 
either discarded or retained condescendingly in 
order to make way for new imaginative forays. It 
could be argued that the young have bypassed 
fathers for formative grandfathers, such as the sev- 
enty-year-old Marcuse and the seventy-five-year- 
old Mao, a pattern frequently resorted to when | 
rapid historical change weakens the former and- 
renders the latter in various ways more heroic. But 
I would see this as only one among many patter 
and point to younger models such as Guevara and 
Castro, as well as to such “old” young radicals as 
Tom Hayden. In any case, formative. fathers. risk 
3s accusa tory chant 
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“Tell me, 
doctor, will 
active rignt up 
to the last?” 


-by Howard Luck Gossage 





Ibe 


ur society views dying as being in ques- 

tionable taste despite the fact that ten 
out of ten still do it. Perhaps it is part of 
our emphasis on eternal youthfulness as 
opposed to maturity. The life-span expands, and 
we have chosen to put the stretch on the early part. 
We apparently like to think of ourselves as being 
young or youngish right up to the moment when 
we proceed with bouncy step to retirement com- 
munities, there to live on forever in spry clusters of 
ranch-style death houses. 

The word “death” is almost never employed now- 
adays except as a legal term or for intentional shock. 
I note the increasing use of “passed on,” a usage 
confined until recently to Christian Scientists and 
others who deny death categorically. 

It is therefore not surprising that our funerals 
are no longer scenes of terrible public grief, nor are 
there purging wakes, celebrated from the dawn of 
history, to confirm that we are still alive Overt per- 
formance of death rituals is not considered good 
form unless televised nationwide. But this, too, has 
diminishing returns. Over the years from J.F. Ken- 
nedy to Eisenhower we have seen that a TV formula 
can turn even death into a bore. 

This refusal to recognize a threatening phenome- 
non, or even to utter its name lest it gain power over 
you, is magical thinking of a primitive order. One 
of the choicer recent examples is the substitution 
in many newspaper horoscopes of “Moon Children” 
for the zodiac sign Cancer. A sardonic friend of 
mine was recently cornered at a cocktail party by 
one of those horoscope-spouting sibyls. He was 
asked, “How did your mother go?” He replied, “She 
was taken by Moon Children”; thus passing on two 
birds with one stone. 

The price we pay for this pastel-washed denial of 
the only inevitable experience of life may be higher 
than we know. Our abnegation, as a people, of 
death may be the chief reason we seem to get so 
little genuine joy out of everyday life. For when 
life stretches out indefinitely, world without end, 
there is no yardstick for momentary pleasures, and 
passing pains are blown up out of all proportion. 

One might say that this never-never thinking is a 
natural evolution of the Greco-Judeo-Christian 
ethic, but this is not supportable. The ancient 
Greeks did not hold with a personal, defined after- 
life, nor does Judaism even now. Christianity, since 
it does believe in a hereafter, necessarily recognizes 
life as a prerequisite. However, it is notable that 
the more specific a given religious society's accept- 
ance of death as a finality, at least of life as we know 
it, the more importance its members are likely to 
assign both to funerals and to day-to-day living. 
Whatever else may be said of this mode of thought, 
it is. apparently not boring. A modern Greek, a 
Spaniard, an Irishman-in-Ireland will still put on a 
funeral worth going to. At the same time their 
countries have the lowest suicide rates in the world 





nd an enviable relish. of A temporal joys. 
As an aside, the ancient Egyptians, because of 
their notable death rituals, elaborate preparation of 
bodies, and staggering devotion to necropolises, 
“are popularly supposed to have had a morbid pre- 
— occupation with dying, so that it hung over their 
entire lives like an immense pall.1 I think, however, 
just the opposite must have been true: that the 
“Egyptians, because they had death so well sorted 
jut, must have led vigorous, rewarding, and even 
sunny lives. It is hard to imagine how a civilization 
could have lasted for all those thousands of years— 
much longer than anyone else’s—unless life itself 
had been pur poseful and worth the living. 
~ In spite of my citing these national and cultural 
examples, I don’t think that dying is or ever has 
been a mass phenomenon; it is something that each 
nan ought to do for himself, without assigning a 
proxy. What a society can do is grant him permis- 
ion to die so that he need think no more about it, 
yut can go ahead and live until the time comes— 
taving it off as long as possible, of course. In 
America, we seem to walk around this subject en- 
tirely, so that with the passing of old-time religious 
sureties—and the stretching-out of life so that three 
= score and ten is no longer a goal, but a mere norm 
_ —we simply do not know how to think about death 
at all. Nobody has given us permission to die, or to 
_ live, for that matter. So what we do is sort of hap- 
©- pen until one day we sort of stop happening. 
. In our culture dying has a vocabulary, surely, 
but it is mostly expressed in figurative terms and 
. by euphemistic rituals derived from popular art 
forms. Nature imitating art is no new thing, but 
thanks to mass communication, it is probably more 
pervasive today than at any other time in man’s his- 
tory. It extends to acts so commonplace that one 
would suppose they had always existed as they are 
The matter of closing one’s eyes when kissing, for 
example. | I understand that it became a social con- 
vention only with the birth of motion pictures. 
ome early director must have noticed that his ac- 
tors looked funny kissing while staring at one an- 
other, so he told them to close their eyes. If you find 
hard to believe, observe how small children as 
apressed by movie love scenes will kiss eye- 
all-to-eyeball. Seventy years ago presumably every- 
body did; at any rate, it was not considered bad 
manners to do so. 
Thad graphic proof of this conditioning-by-media 
ne time when I was informed that I had contracted 
atal disease. “Contracted” seems a strange word 
se in this connection; it sounds as though you 
sion. ba for it, with codicils, and all. Well, 


‘qt. occurs to me that “pall” cannot pos- 
ofin, as in “pallbearer.” 


Checking the dic- 
is to a 50: the a is a cloth, usually 22 : 


codiéiis. is wba 1 had, 4 
with maybe six months , | 

On the basis of this one experience I found 
where doctors acquire their graveside mann 
There were two of them in there to break the new 
and from the first clearing of the throat it was pure 
déjà vu. It was uncanny. I knew exactly the WỌ 
they were going to say, and I made the- respo 
automatically., 

Then it dawned on me why. They had picked 
up the same place I had, at the knee of old Auntie 
Procter & Gamble. What we were enacting was : 
amberized sequence from an antique episode“ o 
Helen Trent or Young Dr. Kildare. Honest to God 
I found myself saying at one point, “Tell me, Do 
tor, will I be active right up to the last?” 

Not to keep you on tenterhooks, the deal 
stalled off before the deadline. On that day, hoy 
ever, neither I nor the doctors suspected that. 
cavalry was going to gallop up waving a reprie 
I believed it was a moment cast in bronze: it stil 
there is nothing like it. ; 

I believed it, but had no intention of abiding | 
it, and began thinking how I could turn this disaste 
to an advantage. This quick reaction (the 
opera dialogue was still going on) was due to 
long conditioning, I suspect, for I have made 
career out of the notion that if you are stuck w: 

a lemon, make lemonade. Still, I recall that the P 

of one’s brain that observes such things was sur 
prised and even pleased at this unexpected burst of 
objective activity. It may have illustrated Bertrand 
Russell's thesis that “all unusual energy is inspired — 
by an unusual degree of vanity.” But the line that 
passed through my thoughts just then was Samuel — 
Johnson’ S, “Depend upon it, Sir, when a man knows 
he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his 
mind wonderfully.” 

None of this prevented me from feeling perfec 
happy. Bertrand Russell describes this sen 
though it sprang from an obverse experience, a : 
shall try to explain. He had been given up for dead 


(at about the age I was, fifty), Dal was making an 


unexpected recovery. He says: “Lying in my bed 
feeling that I was not going to die was sur prisingh 
delightful. I had always imagined till then that 
was fundamentally pessimistic and did not. greatly 
value being alive. I discovered that in this I had 
been completely mistaken, and that life was infinite- 
ly sweet tome. . . . I have known ever since thata 
bottom I am glad to be alive. Most people; n 
doubt, always know this, but I did not.” 

I question the long-term endurance of this glad 
ness-to-be-alive unless it is preceded and accon 
panied by an equally poignant revelation that on 


will die; whether soon or sometime is- a 
oh: have found that the. gratitu 













ek aftermath you swear never to worry 
hing trivial again; you do, of course, 
thin hours. On the other hand, it is possi- 
quire and retain this bone-deep feeling of 
nise there is no reprieve, for one is alive 


d Russell, ‘no doubt, has always known 

















‘clarity this uncomplicated aware- 
arating it from two other types of life- 
1 cognition which, unie e other, 














| erso fially_-possibly because they are not usu- 
private, but involve other people. Also, both 
e perversions ol real life ed are therefore more 






signs what John Steinbeck calls ‘one of those care- 
“fully named difficulties which are the whispers of 
ng: age,” and with it a lecture that ends, 
m.” You know that you're going to die, 
doesn’t make you feel more alive. You do cut 
n, but these diminutions of activity are not 
tions which concentrate energy, but are trun- 
s of manhood. It is, in fact, a reversion to 
100d, and is encouraged by others, especially 
ves. It is all extremely comfortable, for “who,” 
teinbeck asks, “doesn’t like to be a center for con- 
cern? A kind of second childhood falls on so many 
men. They trade their violence for the promise of 
-a small increase of life span.” 
-The above is from Travels With Charley, and 
o the reason he took the trip. “I did not want to 

| surrender fierceness for a small gain in yardage. My 
vife marcied aman; I saw no reason we she yonko 

































qua! ality Soy quantity. ” This was no mere 
ive dressup. And as was it agen 





aes and are Tf you tell your friends you're re 
going to die in six months you 'd better do it or 
ll be pissed off at you.” 

€ R variety OF arah a oy to be 










tea arc of o one’s own uniqueness 
: from ohai is not Uae sade 






hat : some. ena must be Lee to 


As is ee death,” In turn, death 1 must t be 


3 àt t possible t to live, } 





this seems an unusually TER ju 
that it is invariably on a volunteer 
martyr is not a martyr, but a v 
counts that one of the more exh 
Roman soldiering was a shooing off ol 
early Christian volunteers. I'm not sur 
men of goodwill had much to do with it 
People to a man regard themselves as men 
will; even a Hitler, especially a Hitler, for 
otherwise could he have justified such dreadful 
acts? And he, in the end, showed martyrdom, the 
only glorious form of suicide. 7 
The key notion here, and the common thread i in 
the two examples of death anticipation I have jus 
cited, seems to be the scampering after certainty. In 
each instance the scamperer is metamorphosed into 
a subnormal or abnormal creature. The trick, 
seems to me, lies in the opposite direction. Bertrand 
Russell, again, states it well: “Uncertainty, in the 
presence of vivid hopes and fears, is painful, bi 
must be endured if we wish to live without the 
support of comforting fairy tales.” He proposes as 
an ideal, “to live without certainty, and yet wi 
being paralyzed by hesitation,” and suggest 
this apie state peu be attained. throng 










































































man i fae ever seen, ‘but e it pea 
unrealizable except through the toughest el 
discipline. I have since found. to my surprise, ‘tha 
it is attainable and that whatever portion one. gets 
through discipline or logic is subject to backslide 
without notice, for it is a very fugitive state of mind. 
It is something like an account I once read of a 
game Tolstoy and his little chums used to. play a 
Yasna Polyana: they would sit around the nursery 
trying not to think about the Great Bear who sit: 
on top of the North Pole. They found this difficult 
If there is any doubt that to learn to live without 
certainty is a worthwhile aim, it’s not as though we 
had any choice about it: it’s another of those ten: 
out-of-ten things. And the problem is fiercer in our 
age than in any which has preceded it. The basic 
reasons for this, I think, are neither as confuse : 
hopeless as we are led to believe. They are 
quite simple, but, nevertheless, have never existe 
before in the history of man. I shall get around to 
them in a minute... : 








Howard Gossage, an advertising and propaganda geni 
and an irrepressible wit, died on July 9, 1969, a few day: 
after having written this essay for the Atlantic. Stricken 
with leukemia, he was given six months to live, and wa: 
reprieved for a while when the disease appeared to b 
arrested. A man of warm friendships and good causes, he 
devoted himself to both until the day of his death. Sai 
one of his closest. friends, Dr, Gerald Feigen: “He 
gated our discomfort in having to face the fina 

death; he did not for an instant reveal an envy of th 
ing; he did not bemoan his fate. cane + Just. as h 





nyone who drives a car, and is prudent enough 

to buy liability automobile insurance, 

can testify to the high cost of this kind 

of insurance. In parts of our country, 

premiums in excess of $200 a year 

are not uncommon, and every year increases in 
these premium rates are almost as regular as clock- 
work. Most people, of course, see this as one of the 
inevitable effects of inflation. What, after all, 
doesn’t cost more these days? And the insurance 
industry, for its part, can give very compelling 
reasons for the necessity of the rate increases: the 
rising accident rates, high jury verdicts, the increase 
in cost of medical and hospital treatment and of 
7 car sen In tact ane Ses com ea are 


ee they request are nei. ae ae 
| ed to stay solvent. So it would seem that the high 
: aad rising liability insurance rates are justified. Or 
are they? How are the casualty insurance com- 
panies actually doing? 
As a matter of fact the casualty insurance in- 
ustry has never had a year in which it has lost 
1oney on its total operations. The reason is very 
ple. Although the principal function of a casu- 
al y insurance company is to provide insurance for 
ts policyholders, insurance companies are to a large 
measure self-financing. Investment earnings and ap- 


 preciation of their a a Play a vital i; 


‘ole in the industry y 


surance company, although it needs claims ad- 


justers, ene Ce a clerical staff, and office space, 
has, nevertheless, a low overhead and does not re- na 
quire investment in machinery or real estate to 
carry on its business. Therefore, it invests most of 
the money it takes in as premiums, usually in 
stocks and bonds, and its main profit comes not 
from the selling of insurance, but from investment 
income. The insurance companies are virtually all 
in excellent financial shape. When they cry abo 
their losses, they are talking about their losses fror 
underwriting insurance. Their total- operations 
show huge profits. 

When a casualty insurance company sells you ani i" 
auto policy, it receives a premium from you as 
payment for its acceptance of a possible future. 
financial obligation. One day you may be in ana 
cident, and the insurance company will have to pa 
up. But in the meantime, the company puts your. 
money in a reserve required by state law called the- 
“unearned premium reserve,” together with money 
received from other policyholders, This reserve 
money is invested in stocks and bonds, includi 
tax-exempt bonds. These stocks and bonds ¢ 
dividends, and the stocks increase in value. This 
profit from the reserve monies can be reinvested 
in more stocks and bonds or can be used, for ex- 
ample, to build an office building containing the 


company’s offices and excess office space rented out 
to other firms. E entually, in theory, the bulk of 


g: vill be returned to 





If you are expert at determining under 
which walnut shell the dried pea can be 
found, do not bother 1 to read this. 


-The author is a San 


cisco attorney The — 


article comes from ks unpublished book, 
Are You Being Taken fora Ride? 


Gilbert R Frieden 


5 you and the other policyholders ether torn of 


claims settlements, but in the meantime the in- 
surance companies have received handsome profits 
from the use of this money. And these huge profits 
need not be reported to the state insurance com- 
missions when the companies are seeking a rate- in- 
crease. Shs? 
There is another way insurance companies make 
E a ae on policyholders’ money. Suppose one of the 
provera insured is in an accident which is his 
fault, and the other party brings a claim for injury. 
At the time of the accident, of course, the insur- 
ance company doesn’t know the amount of the 
claim or how much they will have to pay out 
in the end. But informed by their client of the 
P =- accident and their possible liability, the company 
makes a preliminary investigation and estimates 
the amount of money it will eventually be re- 
quired to pay. The amount is put into a “loss 
reserve.” In addition, the company estimates the 
| tose of settling the claim and puts this money in a 
- “claims adjustment reserve.” If, for example, it es- 
B amates the claim at $2000 and the claims expense 
S Jat $500, $2500 is immediately charged as an ex- 
"pense against present income, even though this 
jE money is still in the company’s hands and is earn- 
ing interest. The total of the “loss” and “claims 
expense” reserves of all auto insurance companies 
~ amounts to more than one half of the unearned 
ee jums Ot ght aaa $2 billion. 


makes Cup a sort of trust r hiag for the acci- 
A isi ; 


sk one b S5 - : x na Oy ~ pr =~ 
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dent victims, but the interest earned here, like that 
of the unearned premium reserve, is not used in 
rate determination either. Nor does this interest 


end up in the hands of the victims for whom the 
money is held in trust. The rule in nearly every 


state is that the legal rate of interest will run only 
from the date of judgment, not from the date of 
the accident. Thus, if the amount put in the loss 
reserve was set at $2000, and the case was settled 
two years later for the same amount, the insurance 
company has earned $160 on this money at 4 per- 
cent interest, actually reducing the amount they 
have to pay the accident victim. Four percent of 
the $2 billion total loss reserve is $80 million. The 


insurance companies are making a huge amount 


of income from investing this interest. 
How much money do the insurance companies 


earn on these reserves: the unearned premium 


reserve, the loss reserve, and the claims expense 


reserve? We are not talking about profits or invest- 


ment income on any past accumulated profits 
(earned surplus) of the company, or about the ap- 
preciation of the assets, but only about profits on 
reserves that the insurance companies obtain be- 


cause they are doing present business and holding | 


in trust the money of their present policyholders. 
The answers are startling. According to a brief 
filed on behalf of the AFL-CIO opposing a rate 


increase in Ohio in 1967, “the size of the invest- 


N 
ár 
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ment gain by insurance companies on the reserves _ ic 


for unearned premium and loss reserve over er the - ae 
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en-year : periód PeR is s $8, 125,511, 1,860." 
‘amount accounted for 45 percent. of the increase 
in net worth from all activities of the companies. 
‘The other 55 percent, according to Charles K. 
Leslie, an insurance consultant, was made up of 
gains from underwriting insurance ($3.2 billion— 

g percent) and from investing capital ($5.9 bil- 

ion—36. percent). 

>In another estimate, Senator Philip A. Hart, 
chairman of the Senate Antitrust and ] Monopoly 
Subcommittee, which investigated the auto insur- 
ance industry, stated in a speech to an insurance 
group in Chicago in October, 1968, that the net 
investment income of auto insurance companies 
from 1958 to 1967 was more than $7 billion. Sena- 
tor Hart remarked, “When someone turns one 
-pocket inside out to show you how empty it is, 
but has $7 billion in the other pocket, it is difficult 
to take their claim of poverty too seriously.” He 
concluded that the automobile insurance system 
needs a “rather basic overhaul.” 

To take just one year, in 1967, auto premiums 
totaling over 310 billion were sold, H all this had 
‘been ‘vested in municipal bonds, the investment 
ncome in one year at 4 percent would have been 
$400 million and there would, moreover, be no 
i ederal taxes on that sum. 


Jow t to “Make Money While Seeming 
to Lose Your Shirt 


pa Ignoring othe profit from reserve funds when 
making public their financial picture is not the only 
way in which the insurance companies let it appear 
that they are losing money. They have an account- 
ing proc edure straight out of Alice in Wonderland, 
an ingenious system that makes it seem that they 
are losing the most money at the very time they are 
enjoying the greatest increase in business. 

_ There are, in general, two accepted ways to show 
income ; and a One method is called the 


Teone may impose some future se 
ons on the company or when the ex penses of the 
company may give it some privilege in the future. 


-A much more widely used method of accounting | 


he accrual method. Under the accrual method, 


ome is regarded as income only when earned; 


ot when received; expenses are apportioned in 


the same way. The cash method gives a more ac- 
-curate picture of when money was actually re- _ 
ceived and spent by a company; the accrual method: 


This 


surance “companies 
Paaa you: pay for insurance, and par. the r 


uses a 
accrue one Relik o ‘th 


nee a ine For a if on oo o 1968 
an insurance company wrote a twelve-month polii 
with an annual premium of $120, and paid | 
agent's commission of 20 percent and 15 5 percen 
for other expenses in connection with writing. t 
policy, the company’s books would look as follow i 
if it closed its books on December < 31, 1968: _ : 


Profit Computat 
$10.00: : 


December 31, 1968 
Income (1/12 of $120) 
Expenses: 

Sales Commission 20%, 
Additional Expenses 15 “of 


$24.00 
18.000 


Total Expenditures i in Writing Policy _ $42.00 i 


Underwriting profit or loss ($32.00) Jos 
Although the company wrote a new policy 
December 1, 1968, and took in $120, by its uni 
accounting method, it shows a $32 loss. And:as lor 
as it keeps i increasing its business each year, it 7 
show a loss. The beauty of the system is this: tl i 
more that business increases year by year, the ae 
money the company would seem to be losing. The 
defense that the insurance companies might make 
is that they are merely following state law, which 
specifies that premiums are earned by the company 
pr oportionately as each day passes. That portion of» 
the premium which is not earned is required to b 
set aside in the unearned premium reserve. : 
The key point is, however, that the insurance 
industry i is not making the losses it claims on auto — 
insurance. In fact, many aap are making 


nich would reflec the 35 “percent profit that the 
unearned premium reserve contains. This Tesi l 
in an understatement of profit from their total ope 
ations of approximately 6 percent. Some companii 
do make this adjustment on the annual state 
to their stockholders, but the adjustment is rare 
the full amount. As Senator Philip A. Hart stated 
in a speech in October, 1968, stock property. and 
casualty companies reported an underwriting loss 
of $713 million from 1958 to 1967 under one a 
counting system, while under another, Profit 
$413 million were indicated. | i 
Furthermore, it is-of interest to ‘not hal £ 
ame of the Internal Revenue pene al 


gives a truer picture of when a company's income | 


is actually earned, and for this reason the: majority 
of companies use it, But both methods used prop 
erly give the same. 2 results. 





reserves which are not currently 
effective federal tax rate for such com- 
only 4 percent. This results in a tax wind- 
hundreds. of mens of dollars annually. 


me automobile insurance Ta 


O: Jee important consequences for 
nee buyer. 


ems EAA They are the in- 

ys agents for getting higher in- 

ites, and they have served their principal 
well. Tn. e for oe from 


3 ‘rough December, 1968, iy 30.3 
ile the overall consumer price index 
that amount—that i is, 15 percent. 
ountry, insurance premiums 

n 50 percent. A 1967 con- 


ound that the premium on. 


a family car (driven occa- 
ar-old. son). increased be- 


66 by go percent in- Sacramento, 
n Indianapolis, 128 percent in Lansing, y 
nt in Des Moines. And one minor 


p these increases substantially. Of 
rance industry could argue that 


the cost of auto insurance are 
-the skyrocketing medical. 

ne sitet ge weekly earnings. 

F a e, ina 1968. 


ore than medical costs, average 


d automobile repair costs.” 
he: cene o an auto insurance 


If losses ee 65° percent, | 
stockholders’ surplus. Therefore, whene 


bles, and so on. But there is n 

represent the public, cross-exam 

prepared the documents, and ; 

were prepared. The consumer i 

Is it any surprise that the rating 

tain rate increases? From October, ( 

1966, insurance rates were increase 

mately forty-five states, usually 1 without a 

hearing. For example, prior to December, 19 

the Maryland Insurance Commissioner had no 

reason to hold an open hearing on a rate increa 

matter. No one had ever demanded an open hear 

ing. The same was true in Maine until July, 1966 
The rating bureaus use a very complicated rate 

formula to justify their requests for rate increases. 

Simplified, the formula demands that earned pre 

miums exceed all expenses by 5 percent, including 

claims paid, an estimate of unsettled claims, under- 

writing expenses, and claims expenses. In other 

words, the rating bureau on behalf of the insurance 

companies demands of the state commissioner that 

he take their own often exaggerated estimate of 

unsettled claims, ignore the income derived from 

the investment of reserve funds, and rai 

the point where the companie 

percent additional profit. 


Here is an example of the wa 
are budgeted for rate purposes: ; 


Sales, General, and Administrativ 
Expenses 
Profit and Contingencies 


Losses and loss expenses 
(including estimates of future 
losses and claim expenses) 


ceed 65 percent, the rating bureau. file: 
tional rate increases. The insurance cor 
allowed a constant 30 percent for expe 


less of the total. premiums they writ 

“seem not to encourage efficiency. but o 
trary would be an open invitation to keep € 3 
-at the allowed level even where they could 
easily reduced. Another way to look at tl 


with costs allowed at a constant go percent. 
ever losses exceed 65 percent, the insu 
company’s 5 percent pure underwriting profit | 


reduced, Therefore, the rating bureaus seek an in- 
crease to keep their underwriting profit at the 5 
| parcat level. ee 


-TH e Investment-Income squabble 





has been f going on ‘for a tong time.’ Te stems kon 


1921 ruling by the National Association of Insur- 
nce. Commisnones, known as the 1921 Profit For- 
> formula, - which was specifically con- 

th fire insurance, included the following 

No part of the so-called banking profit 

I ould. be considered in arriving at the 

X iting. profit or loss.” This principle has been 
applied to all lines of insurance. The typical ap- 
proach of the industry is presented in a paper 
entitled “Investment Income in Rate Making,” 

written by Fred H. Merrill, president of Firemen’s 
Fund American Insurance Companies. Mr. Merrill 

sets the tone of his argument at the outset: 


In recent months, an old and well-settled question 
“has: been raised repeatedly by a group of self-ap- 
pointed protectors of the public interest: 
“Should investment income be included in in- 
-surance rate making?” 

The occasional resurrection of this complex ques- 
tion—each time as if it were a new concept—can have 
but one purpose, to confuse public thinking about 
the overall and profound subject of the true reasons 
behind the industry's struggle to obtain adequate 
rates. 

Time and time again over the last half-century, 
the industry has demonstrated to practically every- 
one’s satisfaction that investment earnings have no 
place in insurance rate making. 


It is difficult to comment on such a statement. 
Just who is practically everybody? 
Recently, as the pressure has grown greater for 
he inclusion of investment income in the rate for- 
a, the insurance industry has looked for more 
ophisticated support of their position. In 1967 the 
\merican. Insurance Association paid $150,000 to 
ether} D. a Pepe arp for — a ue on 


rafts were : higher than ioe in the 


ue try. The “Little Fai supported 


ean hile, a an a i ead of the insur- 
nce > industry. was commissioned for $1200 by the 
ate Antitrust Aand Pe gi subcommittee 


Insurance Association” —in the “Little Repor 

—although the same basic data were used. As 
Professor Norgaard explained while testifying be: 
fore the Senate subcommittee hearing in July 
1968, “The difference in results came about because 
of the techniques to measure and interpret th 

data. .. . Insurance companies are sufficiently di 

ferent Lon other companies that the traditional 
methods of determining profits do not apply.” aE 
study concluded: 


It is [our] unqualified opinion that major property 


and liability insurance companies have earned a high © |. 


rate of profits over the last 15 years. . . . The large, 
multiple-line underwriters and the companies which 
specialize in automobile insurance are making excep- 
tional profits. 


The New Jersey Battleground 


New Jersey best illustrates how clearly the battl 
lines are drawn and to what lengths the insurance 
industry will go to fight any change. 

In a landmark ruling in February, 1968, New 
Jersey’s former Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, Charles Howell, denied application 
a 20.6 percent rate increase filed by two. ratir 
agencies, Mr. Howell had approved six auto insù 
ance rate increases in the last ten years. This. den 

came after the first full public hearings in Ne 
Jeny $ oe with doe ne s interest beat : 


creat on “excess. “limits” “coverage ion a Ne 
Jersey's. basic : coverage limits of $10, 000/$ 00! 
bodily A a and k a 


missioner “Howell found shat red compan’: , 
not entitled to the 20.6 percent increase requeste 
and granted them only a slight increase. i 
The casualty industry has. declared war on 
commissioner and. the. citizens of the state o 
Jersey. Horace J. Bryant, New Jersey's” Oe 
Insurance Commissioner, has stated: i 


The insurance companies. are determined to teach 
New Jersey ; a lesson so that's no 5 other state insur, 


done. Coinmisiicbier . Howell | tee ‘opetied. a 
lenge to the whole theory of rate-making, an 
want to close it fast before somebody else ¢ 
same idea. The whole retaliating. campaig 
sin is that Moi 


estimated t that s ‘sir nn 





of the auto premium increase, over 50,000 cancella- 
J 10tices have been sent to motorists, business 

| le, ane homeowners. This figure is based on 

500 complaints which have come into the 


missioner’s office since the rate decision. Ofh- 
mat that they receive only 5 percent of 


i consent to rate procedure. New Jersey's 
“consent to rate” procedure is permitted 


. Se. New J law ee ao mo- 


lity coverage, 10 o can be a Under 
his law, a motorist can obtain the coverage he 
desires ou must first sign a nig is ee to pay 


nts; in 1968, 50; 995. appr ei. 85 per- 
nt of. ‘them for auto insurance policies. The 
otives of the insurance industry are clearly seen in 
rds of: a memo one company sent to its agent: 


E These e [consent a oe rates which in our 


erse F Rapeosentarive: William T. Cahill 
yar ized his views of the conduct of the insur- 
7 (E o the Senate spiru and 


ya ptoperty € and eae insurance 
s the united front presented by the in- 
With thousands. of apparently ac 
: | ists being” turned down, not one com- 
pany has breached the line drawn by the industry. 
gain, I am persuaded by the situation that such 
erted retaliatory effects present a tacit con- 

in restraint of trade. 


: ater, victory came on April 28, 1969, 
a Supreme Court of Appeals unani- 
an: auto haha insurance rate 


Vi irginia iene aho intervened 
oe of motorists, led 2 Norfolk Senator 


i govetnat. The court held ‘that the C ommission 
onsider i income from investment of the loss 
well as from. investment of the unearned 
reserve, as a ‘relevant factor’ in fixing a 


margin for badexweiting profit and COn- 


Richmond, Virginia. Mr. 
testified at hearings: in Virginia, 
Arkansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, and oth 
the unjustified rate increases. Mer 
American ‘Trial Lawyers Association Ww. 
represent plaintiffs in personal injury ca 
filed briefs to oppose rate increases in some sta 
The AFL-CIO has appeared in numerous sta 
including Ohio and Texas, to stop the rate. 
creases. But the important point is this: 
stopping the rate increases in itself is an im 
step, only four states as of this writing: hay 
new principles for the determination of auto 
ance rates. Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvat 
New Jersey now require investment incon 
the portion of the unearned premium re 
represents policyholders’ advance paymen 
used in the rate formula. New Jersey- and 1 
are the only states to include. earnings on. 
reserve. (New York also takes investment 
into account, but New York's law is unique ; 
it omits the word “underwriting” as a defin 
“profit” in its rate regulatory act. 

In the meantime, the insurance industry 
been conducting a nationwide campaign: Le 
States nage “file oe use” 


the increase on require ithe companies to y 
wa increase to their ise heal This, 


to justify hers increase, the burda 
the pope to show that A increases. a 


“file and use” statute, and the indis 
working to have these laws adopted 

To summarize: investment income 
reserve” and a portion of the “u 
reserve” should be incorporated in | : 
cause it is money earned on funds Ta, ow th d 
companies by their policyholders for futu 


ities. The only practical way this inves 


come can be returned to policyholders | is 

it in the determination of future. rates. 
talking about the investment of any company 
profits or about the appreciation of the sto 
which may rise and fall as a result of market c 
ditions. If the investment income wer 
determining rates, there would be no nec 

rates rise again. But nothing. will be di 

rising insurance rates unt ant 

sistent public demand 











the sun of memory. The sense of 
serving the people and country may | 
be. preserved. For is it not the sole | 
a purpose of this worthy effort to re- | 
veal truth and enable others, in due 
time, to acquaint themselves with 
it? While the mantle of scholarship | 
for a generation is being tried on by | 
presidential authority for fit and 
fashion, scholars (historians), if pa- | 
tient, will be rewarded. For the rec- 
ords will, when the trustees so decide, | 
_be opened to them too. 

akers, most | 
not merely a work of. preservation 
and reproduction of what may be in 
the documents. It is the source of his- | 
tories of former affairs and foreign | 


ch has been written about the | 
ys in which historical knowledge - 
i an can influence the aca oi 












o makers are turning into his- 
ians, and thereby becoming not 
nly the actors or agents of history 
ut also its creators. 

days. decision-m 
and. noticeably Presidents, 
H the - ea nt enter 


i y ; manuscripts. They con- 
oe A spacious: li- 






i 

} 

scholars may not, for a generation, 

study, This improves the retired de- 
| cision-makers’ chances of telling and 
: | explaining their net decisions, not 
z 
i 
a 
l 
] 
s 
te 
| 
| 





only fully but, shall I say, creatively. | 
Most of our earlier Presidents con- 


| well messages to the nation, leaving |t 
their papers in a public institution 
like the Library of Congress, and be- 
queathing their correspondence and 
diaries to their families. The last of | 
the great ones to do this was Wood- 
i row Wilson. 
| No longer must Presidents wait | 
for posterity to judge and honor 


Le re ‘ible help, ‘with 
r ce material. in hand or 


ment, 
|after writing his great 
) | planned his state funeral, 


The enterprise is not passive and | 


© | policy which lean on records other | 


| tented themselves with writing fare- | 


n them. Each can plan his own monu- | closec 







Roosevelt had the pleasing notion _ 
that the records of his life and Ad- _ 
‘ministration. should: be. gathered. to- 
gether in a modest stone building | 

| close to his house at Hyde Park, | 
modeled on the old Dutch houses 
which once stood along the Hudson. — 
Whether Roosevelt would have ex- 
ecuted the right of. eminent domain — 
of these documents (or should I say 
the right of prior access that was — 
“accor ded to feudal lords) had he _ 
lived after leaving the White House . 
is not to be known. In any event, p. 
his heirs and trustees welcomed. ste 
dents into this library as soon a 
records were put. in. ord pr 
not place restrictions on them o 
clude any records but most person 
family Pr 


| It all started so simply. Franklin 
| 
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of fg homo the Harry Ss. Trum un 
Lil ibrary arose. Who would grudge 
the ior ane fone the paces 





the most. aa a ‘il 
and military, of foreign: policy e 
pie Ne 
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even as Winston Churchill, afte 






1945, lengthened from 
wenty-odd years. 
azzling Pa is that while 








ords until they | 
ie: files twenty- 
on the ground 
om fort govern- 
2 “national security, 


the same events are 
, presumably made safe 
ning or by some instinct of 
reservation. 









met 10Wer “himself drew 
„records for several 
his memoirs. ipa 


























not have to wait wa we grow old, 
hould I say older, before we can 
e the whole record | 
st we continue to 
from the histories of | 
kers themselves, and 
s of such 
p have been published? _ 
Or students of “inside columnists,” 
10uls feasting on knowledge dis- 
a by controversy? 
we have arrived at the cul- 
n, up to the present, of this 
art of Texas. What a 
It there in the 











“ee on ee ‘What 









tangs a an of file 
esearchers, Pan inter- 


en. by the decision- | 


scattered | 


| than after he has retired. While he |. 


y | living high and proud. In short, to 
ask. | adapt a phrase of William Faulk- 






_cision-maker to become a creative 
historian and so affect future deci- \° 
sion-makers, | 

The latest word is that President’ 
Nixon is going to establish a 
| library adjoining his estate in Cali- | 
| fornia. All Presidents, evidently, are | _than the more distant, 
| proud of their record, and hope precisely about such co 
i i 
| 


| to make a ‘better match of € 
eventuality. ere 
¿But the historical know! od 
indispensable to the j 
resolution of most curr 
‘is of the comparatively: 
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that historians will appreciate and | recent periods that go 3 
| praise their efforts more than their make it difficult for historia 
| contemporaries. certain for themselves the 

May I offer advice to the men | motive, of intention, an 
among you who are planning to This is the era of hu 
make their careers as historians | and national behai 
about the most promising route to greater openness, by al 
w- | advancement? Do not spend pleas- might improve the he 
of 












ant summers in foreign countries on | ter national communi 
fellowships, or grim winters in cold |it on the whole trut 
_boardinghouses studying foreign lan- | tastes bitter. 
guages; do not squander your meager Let me also suggest th 
funds on books. Train to be Presi- of relevant comparison 
dent, or if that job eludes you, to be know of the time-honored 
a presidential assistant. Be careful of European powers to 

not to be attracted into the perma- records of their diplomac 
nent Foreign Service of the State til they are dislodged b 
A for if you are, you will death- -bringing war? a1 
be pledged not to intrude in print able fact that the mi 
on the privilege of your superiors | spiratorial subversive ¢ 
and rival them as historians. | that which rules Cuba, 
Then, after you have served and that the archives of tot 
President, and either have a | states, such as the Soviet 
worn out by it or worn it out, retire | _mortuaries which only l 
to a sanctuary which will be named | balmers and memori; 
after you, and there in splendor I lowed to enter, or fror 
come a great historian, largely may be set free only, 
public expense. A 
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The knowledge of history is useful 
before a person achieves power to bi 
[str uct 2 
pa Pur he has 








make decisions and while he is exer- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Bitter truth 
| 
i 
cising power to make them rather 










‘is on the way, the study of history | 
[can stimulate him, cause him to be 
i more reflective and to acquaint him- | 
self more quickly and fully with the | 
issues he must confront. | 

The long past contains lessons | 
which the recent past cannot as con- 
: 
: 


| tails in a hes w 
telling the tales o 
corded by Plato a 
and perhaps. sni 
vincingly demonstrate—such as that = 
uncontrolled rivalry in arrangements | 
has always led to war, and that each 
society must be on guard against de- 
cay in its fiber, especially when it is 
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Mr. Feis is the author 
among them Between 
The Potsdam Confer 
the Pulitzer Prize fo: 
was an officer i 









ner’s, it can enable decision-makers |. eee 






i] troubles the water it floats on this year 
. from the Pacific surf to the Potomai 
and even water where it isn’t, along 
the deep blue coast of Maine, is sullen 
against it. The 247.5 percent oil deple- 
tion an is in actual danger for the first time 
since it was passed forty- -three years ago. - 
e In Washington, Wilbur Mills, chairman of the = 
Taxes and efforts to avoid them are House tax-writing committee, has told | iis colleag 


E ee eRe E Smee pet dees. | IRE that “oil sticks out alone—it’s. just a target tbat 
always with ‘US. The prey the public way,” and depletion must be cut if there is to be ` 


pays —in lost tax revenues and in high any tax reform at all. John Byrnes, the ranking — a 





























a h Republican on the committee and “a tested friend 
prices. because of a device called the of oil,” insisted on knowing why Atlantic Richfield, 
depletion allowance i is examined here having just drilled two wells -into what its partner 


Humble says is probably the largest oil field ever 
found in North America, banked its last half billion o 
dollars’ profit without paying a cent of federal ins o 
come tax. oe 
“Is there any justification at all,” Senator Edward a 
Kennedy of Massachusetts asked in the spring, “for. 
the present tax treatment of- depletion, intangik 
drilling costs, and foreign | royalties, all o 
result in countless billions of dollars of lost taxe 
to the U.S. Treasury?” The last of the Kennedy 
7 brothers asking such a question characterizes th 
~ situation. The -year-in, year-out liberals have been 
joined by more powerful men in seeking a sub- 
stantially different approach. to one of the coun 
try’s most political | industries. The debate abou 
depletion has spread to oil's basic conditions and 
arrangements a l and oversupply, con- — 
centration in large companies, government- 
enforced a adan: on production and imports, 
U.S. prices rising while world ‘prices are falling 
even the meaning of the slogan “national security 
as a defense for oil’s special privileges. The point 
getting around ‘that. the government). as s the Senate 
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i ust economist, iia Blair, puts it, 
renting a cartel” for the oil com- 
serene proram an the eae 


sand. operates even more serious 
; ndustry than tax reforms. 
rhe emotional basis of the situation is a certain 
ional disgust with all things Texan, including, 
b Le events that made oil an “issue” 


and marinas, ; ea ie oil panes price increases 
soon thereafter. The catalyzing event was a state- 
he eretar of the T Heer! in the last 


gues,” ' he told o ir 


AT he revolt: is ‘going to come,’ he aa not E from 
oor, who, he said, do not pay very much in 
_ but sem the middle class, “who pay oe) 


up ar | it. thee want to Tel they 
n ore -than their share, and they 
Q his o “ED his does 


meu, büt not to this government.” 
; The context of this warning was, after all, the 


revolt of duden; blacks, and many adult 
the war, our domestic social failures anc 
creasing militarization of the society, and 
traught national reaction against and av 
the power of protest. No one needed to € 
possibilities of a tax revolt to politici ar 
whom no doubt damned Barr in their 
and oil’s battalions of publicists and € ) 
must have felt that left-wing L 
orchestrating the conspiracy of events. 
The alert spread swiftly into four ne 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopo 
Senate Finance Committee, and the offices 
oi] industry. Oil-state congressmen bega 
the pressure to get cracking in the ind 
fense. . 
Oil has five or six special tax 
which depletion is only the biggest one. 
dent Nixon, whose promise in. “Texan on 
pletion allowance—“As President, E 
it”—could hardly be stronger, is le 
at the Treasury, Department. make plar 
reforms in oil taxation. Carefully 
foreign tax credit as it works to 
ee Edwin Cohen, the Assistan Se 


not to be. ened 

“There’s got to be a substa 
tion of income developed bye ; 
which include oil one ‘gas, 


cent cain and ia more than 
three points, and a scaling dowr 
other maS Oil a have 












As you make your profit, you are losing 
about halt of it, even though you keep 








ing of ‘theit. earnings to reduce their taxes, and 
Malls said, will be “cut out sae There 





ietion on ken. oil production. 
ensing that something was going to give, oil’s 
defenders began looking around for anything but 
oil. Late one afternoon Senator Russell Long of 
Louisiana, the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
emerged from a lecture by the Democrats’ leading 
tax-reform expert, Stanley Surrey, once an assistant 
retary of the Treasury, to the Senate Democratic 
olicy” ‘Committee, and exclaimed, “The biggest 
single defect causing people’s not paying any tax 
is capital gains. Then there’s the way they tax real 
estate. Another one is so-called charitable deduc- 
tions. I got out a list of all the people who made 
-all the money and paid no taxes, and I didn’t find 
out any of them did it because of the depletion 
allowance. Depletion might have been a part of 
sit.. .- Capital gains—that’s the big one!” 
Under so many strains, the tanker of “oil indus- 
try unity” sprang some leaks. In Texas one learned 
“that certain discussions were going on behind closed 
doors between the House taxers and the indepen- 
dent oil producers, who do not get as much out of 
depletion, even pr oportionally, as the majors. From 
a spokesman for a major importer one could 
deduce that 27.5 percent was not quite as necessary 
to him and his associates as their foreign tax credit 
angements. Then the president of the Texas oil 
ependents, Netum Steed, made public a letter 
rote to Nixon stating that if oil taxation had 
be a subject of tax reform, “some reduction in 
274% depletion factor might well be sustained 
thout irreparable injury,” provided a change was 
ade to give smaller producers more depletion 
they get now. An executive of an oil associa- 
i nen he works with from the major 
es, “They're scared.” The Mills com- 
howed. why, when it recommended cutting 
epletion. to 20 percent. The New Englanders were 
nited against the Southwesterners in a grim strug- 
le for very large prizes, with public indignation 
king for the Yankees—and the power of oil, as 
: as ng in from Texas. 
ory of the oil depletion allowance de- 
the assertion that an oil venture’s capi- 
he same thing as its capital investment. 
nega is an Prep a Pit 
























































































j yecomes capil ne: a 
ta selling price, — and id cae el 10 on a ne in the 







Once capital investment has thus been ASE 
into the more adaptable idea of capital, the conclu 
sion is drawn that the income tax, being a. ta 
on income, should not apply to that portion of the 
income from the oil which is a return of. capital. . 

By this one turn in economic doctrine, an Oi 
man’s capital is cut loose from his actual. 
ment. “No account is taken... of the 
cost,” explains political scientist ‘Robert Engle 
purpose ` the allowance, said Business Week 
in 1961, is “to permit .. _ . tax-free recovery of th 
value of ae deposit.” | 

But why should the allowance be, as Paul Bougas 
of Illinois said when he was a senator, “2714% of 
gross income up to 50% of net income, world w th- 
out end, amen”? By the doctrine, the resultin 
nual deduction “represents the reduction in the 
quantity” of the oil. It is “the loss in value in the 
process of working a wasting asset.” In the elegant 
formulation of Humble Oil’s economist for many 
years, Dr. Richard Gonzalez, “The depletion of re- | 
serves by production creates a reduction in capital 
values.” The allowance was granted, explained 
former Jersey Standard president M. J. Rathbone, . 
“on the basis that when a prospettor found an oil 
field and produced that oilfield, he was in effect 
going out of business.” The calamity increases, ee 
the more oil you sell. As you make your profit, you 
are losing about half of it, even though you keep 
all of it. 

Despite this rather special misfortune, when the 
time comes to tell the stockholders how much money 
has been made, oil companies figure it out in the 
ordinary way. By investment they mean their ac 
tual costs. Profit is income in excess of those costs. 
The effect of percentage depletion in the finan 
cial accounts is a reduction in taxes and a higher | 
net profit. 

The thought that oil is capital rather than 
like a groceryman’ s stock on the shelf is an z 
of faith in the oil industry, but is subject to argu- 
ment. Louis Eisenstein likes the conservative idea 
that “the capital of a business consists of the actual- 
investment in the enterprise.” Or again, “Is it not 
clear.” asked Solicitor General (then Harvard Law. 
School dean) Erwin Griswold, “that income | l 
rived from oil production is business income 
Griswold thought this was clear. 

Until 1918, oilmen, when figuring their income 
tax, deducted their costs like other businessmen. 
That year, however, after the war was over, pon- 
derous, cynical Boies Penrose, the political boss of © 
Pennsylvania and probably the most powerful Reo 
publican in the country at that time, spoke a few = 
strange lines on the floor of the United States ` 
Senate, and ever since then oil producers have had ` 




















































about. a their: Lope es bed after year. 





Pennsylvania, born to wealth, he was 

small-timer. His principal cause wa 

tariff. He told an associate tha 

early to “control legislation th 

to men with real money and let tl 

By 1918, the Pennsylvania busi: 

he looked for cues and suppor 

lon, a leading member of the bi 

had become dominant in Alcoa 

years later it would be Boies. Pent se 

say to Senator Harding, “Warren, hov 

like to be President?”, and then it woul 

Penrose who would say to Mellon, “I wat 

be Secretary of the Treasury.” ie 
On December 17, 1918, Penrose. presente 

Senate the Finance Committee's proposal to s 

limiting depletion to the capital actually inve 


the three Republican Presidents of the 
Jarding, Coolidge, and Hoover, stood 
on. ‘depletion while their Secretary of the 
ry, Andrew Mellon of Gulf Oil, profited 


s beginning in the original in- 
hich provided for a deple- 

5 percent of gross income, 

original cost of the property 

n 1913. The market value 

pinprick in- the law that has been 

he course of fifty years into what 

is “a truckhole.” — 

si he 1916 tax law, to get any depletion 
an had to show that his actual production 
1g, al Ti he could not F get coe oe 


nd gas “wells, 
same war year, a committee of promi- 
vas formed to obtain tax relief for 
y and warned that the high war taxes 
would discourage the oil wildcatters who were dis- 
-overing new fields. The chairman of the commit- 
Iped lobby through its program, was 
ded by the industry with $20,000, a 
thing considered. 
, “companies, said the oil committee’s 
7 jpokesman to the Senate hearing, were discouraged 
by the high wartime tax rates. And then he men- 
med another matter that could be dealt with 
o . . . a reasonable allowance 
‘ithout statutory restriction.” Okla- 
r Thomas Gore, who was later to 
lobbyist himself, first mentioned the 
ing that the major part of produced 
oil represents not profit, but capital. A lobbyist for 
the big companies testified before the Senate Fi- 
ce Committee that the oilman “sells his capital 
s from the day he begins producing,” and it 
; fair to treat his business like banking, manu- 
ing, “and other going industries.” 
Penrose, the ranking Republican on the 
s a man of legendary appetites. Some- 
it Oscene sense of ail recorded that 


sire ciysters, ‘chicken Cake. a terrapin stew, “two 
eines of a. a Kn of coftee, and 


gravy.. He weighed so D 
All sources seem to agree that Penrose sedulously 
o served the large corporate interests. He received 


-their political gifts—on one proved occasion, $25,000. 


and to base the deduction thereafter, for. 
bought in “proven fields,” on the value. 
covered oil. His argument occupies ju 
lines in the Congressional Record. — 
ample, a ton of coal is sold, he said 
excess of the price over cost must 

a “repayment of what was inv 
in one short phrase—Penrose to 
the proposal based depletion fo 
on market value “instead of cos! 

Arguing for the House tax. bi 
what is now called cost de 
warned that under the Penro 
well might cost $100,000, bi 
enhanced value because of a 
might be deducted ten times. He 1 
opposed. He got only seven votes 
of William Borah and George Norri 

The chairman of the House tax co 
Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, tolc 
House that he was opposed to the several 
for mines and wells as. “pieces of speci: 
He was the House Majority Lead 
been — and bis influence red 


ihat he did sick beset to fe heed d. He 
= thus it was that a a century j a ay rO 


B ee satai investment. : 
In our period, Treasury studies show't t 

oil and gas depletion deductions“ are 

what the actual cost depletion would b $ 


from ion Archbold of Standard Oil—and passed P 


aries, bu 


er ; Rept a r rake- : nl gol oin > f 










n equity, this was as great a scandal 
as Teapot Dome was in fraud. 





1949. öt E gas producers were deducting 
than nineteen ‘times their cost each year. On 
up of products, including iron, copper, and 
, depletion deductions in 1960 were ninety-one 
cost sig piam oe year, C. Waet M aa 








oe with the per penile allowed than: with ce 
uation of the device long after the property 
is fully depreciated.” The late Senator Robert Taft 
of Ohio said that when a man has gotten back his 
itire costs, “it does not stop,” and another leading 
epublican critic of depletion, Senator John Wil- 
ams of Delaware, makes this point even more 
rly: “There is no limit.” 
The Mellons’ Gulf Oil and other oil companies 
began collecting the extra profit the 1918 amend- 
ent gave them. Mellon, a spare, handsome, and 
stocratic man, stayed on in the Treasury job 
throughout the twenties. He appears never to have 
spoken publicly about depletion, but he became 
entailed in a public “battle of the millionaires” 
with Senator James Couzens of Detroit, who suc- 
eded: La Follette as depletion’s nemesis in the 
Senate. ‘Couzens, who had been in effect Henry 
Ford's original partner in the Ford Motor Company, 
yarged that Gulf Oil and other corporations had 
n unduly begifted by tax rebates involving, in 
depletion. In the one year 1919, according 
n inquiry Couzens conducted, Gulf's depletion 
rance had been 449 percent of its net in- 

















































sdunin fevered) discovery-value sts: had 
een limited to newly discovered wells. The 
law was only three years old when a ‘Treasury 
official who had been working in the minerals 
ction | attacked discovery depletion as “an enor- 
; privilege,” “really a gift in the form of tax- 
7 Fle. explained | how, under an artificial 
what a “proven field” was, thousands 
ere qualifying, making this ‘ ‘unquestion- 
më of the greatest loopholes of escape from 
tion to be found in the entire statute.” With 
e deduction often exceeding the entire income 






















of flowing gold for the oil companies: — 





percent of the depletion was going to w ildcatte 
In Mellon’s Treasury, depletion had become a well : 







In equity, this was as great a scandal as Teapot 
Dome was in fraud, and could have. been. the. basis l 
tor reform, but there was. another. difficulty i 
had been administrative problems. How cou 
one estimate the value of the oil under a. well 

1920s? You had to know how much oil there waso 
down there and its fetching price in the future; one 
guess multiplied. by another one, as a senator said: 

One day late in 1925- Mellon's spokesman had 
just told the House tax committee that depletion i 
should be limited to “the man who makes the dis- 
covery” when the chair man of the commi ttet 
he wanted to wipe it out entirely because’ it Ww AS 
wartime measure and was no longer justified. = 
Representative Cordell Hull, who wrote the original — 
income tax law, agreed. The committee, however, — 
limited itself to reporting that obviously discovery 
depletion, “the pur pose of which was to encourage 
the wildcatter or pioneer, should be limited to 
those who make an actual discovery.” a 

Disregarding this report, Senator David Reed of o c 
Pennsylvania, whose father had been. one of the a 
original members of the Mellon syndicate. ain Gulf, we 
suggested simplifying things with “an arbitrary per- 
centage for all taxpayers.” Reed related to his feb = 
low Finance Committee members that he had been 
told by the president of the Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Association at lunchtime that the industry 
had spent more money for drilling in 1925 than the oo 
value of their oil production. “So,” concluded the — 
senator, “the industry can truthfully say that it has me 
not made a cent on all its business of last year.” 
The Mid-Continent man, Reed added, had sug 
gested a deduction of 25 percent of their gross — 
income. This appears to 2 the earliest printed | Pre. 
posal of a rate for percentage depletion, o œ 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, one of Russ 
Long’s predecessors as chairman of the Finance 
Committee, assured Senator Samuel Shortridge of 
California that in taxing income from mineral pro- ` 
duction, the cost of production didn’t matter, it 
just didn’t matter: 

























































The Chairman: There is no depletion on this pro- l . 
gram. The question of depletion is entirely Wiped = 
out. af 

Senator Shortridge: Well, what would be the basis 
then? : y 

The Chairman: That is i us to determine... . 

Senator Shortridge: No matter what it cost to. pre: 
duce it? ... the cost of producing an ounce of 
gold may vary extremely in different sections. : 

The Chairman: Well, it would not matter whether 

it was of the same value or. not. You can produce 
gold perhaps cheaper. in. California than we can in 






= “Utah, but we can produce silver T. cheaper i than you 


unt of depletion by giving them a lower 
ate? 
airman: That is exactly it... . 
r Reed: We deduct depletion based on gross 


3 vant depletion done away 
uid get away with the ques- 


5 5 percent proposal in the Sen- 

ng that the oilman’s “capital 1s 
sappearing” as it is “depleted by the 
and gas.” Couzens, himself forty times 
nillionaire, tried to limit depletion to actual 
nt. Discovery depletion, he said, had 
million. to Gulf Oil alone in two years, 
ly a wildcatter. With the war 

oil ample, and the wildcatters 

an as the fee i me allowance, 

i, bie sian: 


mapanics” panne not pay their in- 
Oa other feta sae 


o: ke people of the country to sim- 

Senator Reed stated. “The whole 

line. of simplification, getting rid of 

is everlasting accounting.” By one vote the Senate 
defeated a an amendment to approve a rate, not of 
t, but of 35. A member of the Finance 

am King of Utah, called what the 

ross favoritism . . . under the 

the law.” In what reads now, 

f years, as resignation, Senator 

and former jurist, said, “I cannot 

‘stand: xreat solicitude for the Standard 
jompany, the Shell Oil Company, the Sinclair 
at the other erat organizations, wn 


: “the Hele of great peor porauens 
1 aan, wilt the people. ” The 


figure ai 27.5 5. "percent. 
tiled Pi Couzens’ Attacks 1 on 1 him, 


ge signed it into Tav, Mellon was en 
e him. During 1] Mellon’ s tenure as Secretary of 


Treasury, his- pa 5 Gulf Oil more than f 


led its assets. 


privilege to wildcatters! newly dis 
was a change at least as important. 
system. The original idea of a spe 
expand U.S. oil supplies was blu 
privilege began to generate its ada: 
sons for existing. . F 
As soon as the Democrats swept “in, Pi 
Roosevelt began trying to abolish percentage d 
tion. His Treasury Secretary, Henry Morgen 
Jr., told House taxers in 1933 that it was “a pur 
subsidy to a special class of taxpayers” and shoul: 
be eliminated. Among the few senators who agreec 
was Russell Long’s father, Huey, who said its elim 
ination would prevent “those who have alrea | 
had 100 percent coming back and getting another 
100 percent.” In 1937, two weeks after Lyndon 
Johnson was sworn in as a freshman congressman, 
Roosevelt sent Congress a message condemni de- 
pletion and other loopholes as attempts “ g 
the payment of taxes” and “mulct” the Tr 
and Morgenthau called depletion “perha 
most glaring loophole.” In spite of the Dej 
the New Deal, and Roosevelt, Con; r 
nothing. = 
Came the war, “the crisis of- democracy: 
weeks after Pearl Harbor, Morgenthau agait 
against depletion and was promptly. told : 
chief lawyer of the Independent Petroleum 
tion of America that “this issuë, if pressed 
force practically every oil producer in the | 
to abandon his work and come to- Wask 
Morgenthau a ie the Congress: “TI 
hole,” he said, a special privilege,’ 
money was Sie for the war. Senator. 
served that 27.5 percent was “to a large € 
gift... a a privilege beyond wha 
else can get” For the industry, former 
Thomas Gore said depletion had worked 
an adequate domestic supply of oil, 
now asked to abandon that policy in ne 
The Congress answered the. Administration’ 
by extending depletion to ten new minerals, 7 i ; 
ing ball and sagger clay. When Roosevelt v toed th 
1944 tax bill, citing as reasons the extension: © 
depletion to potash and mica and a comp 
special treatment for timber, Congress overrod 
“I know of no loophole . . SO ineqt 
ol ‘Truman told the Congress in. 


encouraging oil E in 1942 i 
had tried to stop oil’s second most Ba ob 


“I cannot understand this great: 
solicitude for organizations whose ae 
profits ar many hundreds 








“We gonna | move heaven and earth to 
protect 21. 5 percent.” 
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ivilege, the immediate writing off of intangible 
i illing and development costs on successful wells: 
Truman's: ‘Treasury chief told Congress that de- 
oletion plus the write-off provided a mechanism 
for pyramiding oil assets without paying any or 
much income tax. 

- Finally, a reform movement with staying power 
‘took hold on the Hill. “It began in 1951 when they 
“brought in a new tax bill,” Paul Douglas recalls in 
his office in Washington. “Hubert Humphrey or- 
ganized a seminar. A man would come in from the 
7 Treasury in secret, at night. It was like Christians 
- meeting in the Catacombs.” 

= The Truman Administration was on record, but, 
~ Douglas says, “They didn’t mean it. They gave us 
-no help. Truman didn't really mean it on civil 
rights, didn’t really mean it on tax reform.” The 
band of liberals pressed the fight, but felt increas- 
ingly isolated, abandoned, and assailed. 

o Sam Rayburn, a rural Texan, was Speaker of 
he House. Dwight Eisenhower, a Republican born 
a Texan, became President. Lyndon Johnson, an 
ambitious Texan, took over the Senate. And then 
- Robert Anderson, a canny Texan who was intimate 
< with each of the other three, became Eisenhower's 
- Secretary of the Treasury. In such a context, the 
- demands of La Follette, Couzens, Roosevelt, Mor- 
enthau, and the others that depletion be abolished 
vere given up as hopeless, and the reformers re- 
treated to a strategy cajoling for reductions. How 
bout 15 percent? No? Well, then, what about 15 
rcent just for the very biggest oil companies? No, 
tae: in the oe was not, prona ia lose 
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- at’ a Dy ee PA in an inter- 
view. in 1960, the year before he died. “Depletion 
oe iiA in effect for eas four years) and the 













hniything about depletion. that we wouldutt 
have done it by that time? But,” said Rayburn, 
who regar ded oilmen as ingrates at election time, 
“they just hate.” They had tried “to destroy me. 
some n eee apg te me.” T biogr: a- 








the shrewdest and most active defender of depletion 











As chair man a the powerful Finance Committ 
Russell Long is the most ‘strategically plac edc 
gressional ally of the oil industry. He is proba 






in the Senate. He knows the subject and pounce 
at once > when. sarine dips i in debatt: 






yore. | | 
“We gonna - move heaven and. ¢ 
27.5 percent,” says Long's friendly, countr . 
ministrative assistant, Bob Hunter, “I sould’ t kid 
you if I wanted to—we’re violently. interested! We're 
not gonna be lulled by 26- percent, 25, 24°. 057 
Senator Long is also an oilman. He readil 
acknowledges that he inherited valuable oil a 
gas properties and that he has participated in dri 
ing thirty or forty wells. He says his income from — 
the inherited properties exc eeds what Be makes : 
the Senate. When. asked how much. he ha 
made in drilling wells, he an vag 
Hunter says that the few shares ‘of: ‘stock Long 
held in the Win or Lose Corporation were “worth 
quite a bit. He has these oil holdings all over. th 
state because of that. He has no conflict of in- © 
terest.” ee Ae 
During the full debate on. i depletion-iae 9 
Long placed charts on the oil industry’s profit 
the rear of the Senate chamber. Senator Doug 
observed that they were well-fashioned and 
evidence of being an expert job, but left out 
income from overseas operations. a 
There was an unusually personal exchange bi 
tween Long and then Senator Joseph C 
Pennsylvania. Clark, a committed. foe. 
remarked that for many years his own 1 ' 
of income had been his royalties from Humbl 
holdings. Long observed that as a matter of fa 
under the Douglas amendment to cut depletion ol 
very large oil incomes, which Clark was at 
moment supporting, C ‘lark’s income would 
been protected from a depletion reduction. 
“The oil depletion allowance is so unconscic 
able that I cannot sleep very v well some nights whe 
I realize that I am the beneficiary of it,” Cl 
retor ted to A U Untazed, eee asked l Clark 






































































1 business under dubai circumstances in the 
ear of his life. Those were brazen days in 
ina. The Kingfish had such total control of 


atehouse that his wealthy foes called him a 
or, Sie he hase cause. After: he: was elected to 


six ta a aie: Huey had sided with 
cellar’ S amendment to abolish per- 


a biog: a called Long s 

d chancellor of the exchequer,” 

Long did too. The company’s 
vas Huey’s personal secretary, Earle Chris- 
nemme three men were the only in- 


business if it wasn’t going to cause 
yi cue No. 399, executed 


S third of the company, ad was 
n it was liquidated in 1951, she 


ompany obtained: a UDe of her’ state en 
Long says; but he emphasizes that he of 
id nothing to do with this. “What | in- 
says, “was the equivalent of 6 percent 
in the Pana 


egan when his ‘mother was "offered the 
to. participate as a partner in drilling 
n a dry hole and a gas well. With 
surarice money, she went in on it, 


cipated E: a 
a tune, 3 aered her ‘children the oppor- 


probably made . . . we're doing is Sat ‘le 
made me conversant with what we're talking al 

In 1957 Long detended 27.5 percent in the 
of Grandma Jones, the holder of a little” ] 
stock in an oil company who would lose $5 a 
under a proposed reduction of depletion. Ho 
forth in the best Louisiana tradition, he decla 
“I would like to protect Grandma Jones's s litt 
dividend.” It appears that he is also protect 
own oil income of some sum in excess of $4 
year. The oil depletion allowance enriches 
personally. a 

Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin, vice: 
chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, aske ; 
what he thinks about oilman-senators taking part 
in debates and votes on oil matters, said at once, 
“Certainly those with oil interests ought | to dis- 
qualify themselves on the issue.” There is no w ay to 
know how many senators this would silence on de- 
pletion, since their statements on their holdings a 
shut from public view in sealed envelopes. in 
U.S. Comptroller General's office, but it Pro 
opinion were the rule, the chairman of th 
Finance Committee would have to ste 

Long sees no conflict or improprie 
tion. “I come from an oil-producing : 
was not cooperating with oil against. t 
who are out after it, I really don’t thin 
representing my state,” he says. In Louisi 
says, just about everybody who has much i 
It also brings the state 74,000 jobs. “I've never 
anybody complaining about someone from a state 
that produces cotton being interested in cotton” 
and the same goes for electronics, or tobacco, | 
says. 

Once he and Senator Eugene Millikin. g o 
rado were discussing this very subject, Lon 
and Millikin told him that anytime he 
had a financial interest in something “p: 


the best interests” of his own state, he n 


ried about it. By that doctrine, Long say 
told him, the Colorado senator had an intel 
shale oil. 

Besides, when Long was in state governm 
an aide to the governor, he says, he helped. 
the state severance tax on oil and gas. “I 
know of any way you coulda raised my taxe: 
than Han” 


thing yet hat a legislator hs to haves no: 
or dispose of his outside interests. Theoreti 


“Pye never heard anybody complaining 
about someone from a state that 


produces cotton n being interested 


| a O in cotton.” 














gislator is not expected to be unprejudiced and 
nbiased: . . . If someone has a conflict of interest, 
t's. “omething that should be considered when 
s up for re-election.” 

is argument is not unprecedented. Senator 
bert Kerr of Oklahoma, as the second-ranking 
oc rat on the Finance Committee in the fifties 
a sixties, nents iene! pans 

























able with he in Harry Byrd, A was 
getting old. Kerr parried charges of conflict of in- 
terest with the argument that the people of 
Oklahoma knew he was in the oil business and 
elected him because they approved of what he 
was. doing. 

err and his family owned about a fourth of 
‘Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Incorporated. Records 
at the Securities and Exchange Commission show 
‘that in the seven years before Kerr died, this com- 
¿pany paid less than 1 3 percent income tax on total 
aggregate profits of $77 million. This was about 
usual for oil companies at that time. In 1958, for 
instance, companies producing oil, gas, and the 
products of these and coal paid 13 Or 14 percent 
federal and state corporate income tax. The effec- 
tive rate for all industries was 50 percent. With oil 
cand gas paying a third of that paid by other in- 
dustries, Senator Kerr had something to defend, 
spust as Senator Long does. 





“Tn the protection of the industry's privileges, 
_ -oil money in elections is even more important 
= than oilmen in high office. One of Congress- 

man. Lyndon Johnson’ s services to the ‘New 
T eal was raising money, including Texas oil 
ney, for. Democrats running for the U.S. House 
40. ‘The notoriety of contributions from such 
southwestern oil millionaires as H. L. Hunt and the 
até Roy Cullen cannot rival the ubiquity of con- 
butions, season after season, from the nation’s 
ag oil families. Only the historically famous 
up involving $2500 shadily offered to a righteous 
enator prevented a bill to free natural gas from 
federal. price control from becoming law in 1956. 
Officials of twenty-nine of the largest companies 





















fr. Dugger, aiegninie a peaduate of the University 
exas,.is publisher and editor-at-large of the 
i adie a iia Ba sings and. 





‘gave (in st sums sof $500 or more) a recorded $344,997 





and then Moss said, 





to Republicans and $14,650 to the Democrats in the 


1956 general election campaign. That same year, 


three family groups whose wealth is associated with 
oil—the. Mellons, Pews, and Rockefellers—contrib- 
uted $469, 554 all of it to Republicans. In the year of 
the Kennedy-Nixon campaign, officers and directors __ 
of the American Petroleum Institute gave Republi- ae 
cans a recorded. $i: 1 3,700 and Democrats $6000; in 
1964, a significantly different situation, $48,310 to 


Republicans and $24,000 to Democrats. And these 


figures are just the spray. from the gusher. 

When a man gets roughly h alf his income tax- 
free, his idea of common prudence ten impels- 
him to invest some of it in the- election of- hi 
political friends, and usually he can decide wl 
they are by how they vote; but new candidates can 
be a special problem. In the midst of the intensi 
fying assaults on depletion in the Senate in 1957 
1958, ollmen had more than the usual interest 
how the new candidates of 1958, especially the. 
reliable Democrats, might vote if elected, 

One consultant and functionary of the Demoer: at- 
ic senatorial campaign committee was dispatche 
to the West with certain instructions. According 
former Senator Douglas, who says the consultan 
told him the story while the two of them were dri 
ing one night from Pullman, Washington, to Lewis 
ton, Iowa, Frank Moss, a county attorney, was runs 
ning for the U.S. Senate in Utah. The Democratic | 
messenger reached Moss by telephone and said to. 
him, “Judge, would you like $10,000?” = 05 

“Would I like $10,000?” Moss exclaimed. Why 
it could make the difference between victory and 
defeat. He could finance two TV programs and 
probably three on radio, which would mean a great 
deal in a state like Utah. “Have you got the 
$10,000?" he asked. es: 

“Well, I'm sorry to say there’s a catch te 
You can have the $10,000, provided you will 
to maintain the 27.5 percent allowance on oil. 

There was a silence on the other end of the line, 
“Well, I don’t know. We've 
struck oil in this state. It may be all right. But I 
don’t know about it. I don’t know about it, and: 
don’t want to commit myself on something I di 
know about. If the only way to get the $10, 000 is to 
be for something I'm not sure about, PH just have : 
to say I won't accept it.” B 

The man from Washington said; cursing to him- 
self, “Oh, my God, we've got an honest man, an 
we're sending him down to defeat.” a 
= He then telephoned a wealthy liberal Democ 
in New es and ae story. The D 



































































“I do remember this man. . calling me and saying he 
` could get me some money and that all I would have 
tO” do. would be for him to be able to assure the 

donor that I would support the oil eee allow- 
ance when it came before the Senate. . He just 
said, ‘I can get you this money if I can assure 
“them. a” 

Moss says the man did not name the donor, nor 
T does Moss recall a sum being specified. “I have 
¿> heard him say since that he had tears in his eyes 
-© — even though he had had to be the conduit for the 

: offer,” the: senator adds. Moss has always felt friendly 
oward | the man for going on and helping him in 
am paign. 

The emissary, who works in Washington now for 
a : union- related group, says the conditional offer he 

ore west yas not just for Moss, but for a 
torial candidates. 
ormed that if I could get some of these 
vest to express their fealty to the golden 

e of 27.5 percent, there might be a pretty 
ece of campaign change involved,” he says. 
out of Los Angeles, | “I passed the word 
umber. of the candidates.” He named, offhand, 
I nUII in whose races he took or 





































eporte 1 Seas al $ 319,000. 
Who was the donor, or who were the donors, be- 










| four candidates he named, one 
other was elected but has since 
ic , Senator Gale McGee (Democrat, 
yoming), “who: now upholds depletion, says that 
calls. no discussion with the man on it nor any 
fe hi from its beneficiaries, who, McGee 






d Nevada), 
et with the man in 1958, but a 








3 ran dr Pe with ees on 
ne. needed oe seo ng inasa 


T reasury ien Senat a Dillon, T 24.5 
yey should be. a Dillon plied 


guests were listed as a business. group 
























































When a man gets roughly ha 
income tax-free, his idea o 
prudence often impels hit 
to invest some of it in the 
of his political friends, and 
usually he can decide who they al 
by how they vote. | 





from Johnson on depletion (everybody understod : 
that, and the debate just died away). Robert Ken- 
nedy was out of the question for the oilmen—they 
sensed in him an enemy—but Eugene McC arthy’ S 
record was complicated. His first five years in thi 
Senate he voted in committee and on the floor 
reduce depletion, but early in 1964 he voted ag 
the same reduction he had supported before 
characterizes his record as always voting f 
duction “when the procedure was ord 
some chance of success.” There ar 
that he raised $40,000 for his cam] 
the Houston Petroleum Club. He 


particularly, and says that while « 
have developed from the meeti 
know in what amount or from wh 
a liberal Houston oilman who suppor 
was present, and it was on this same oc 
Senator Ralph Yarborough of Texas- 
for depletion on domestic production. 
cizing allowing both depletion and huge 
tax credits on foreign production) became one 
the few senators to endorse McCarthy. : 

Vice President Humphrey was yet anothe Qh 
tion. Murray Seeger has reported in the Los A 
Times that when Humphrey’ s man refusi : 
a group of oil millionaires in the Housto 
eum Club that Humphrey would support 2 
cent, they shut their wallets against him. R 
Nixon was still for depletion, like a subs 











majority of Republicans in Congress, and | 
paign was funded accordingly. Preliminary r ; 
indicate that the Mellons gave the Nixon campa 
$215,000 and the Pews, of Sun Oil, cong 
$84,000. : 





he oil industry has three distinct kind 
of privileges, or, if you prefer, incentives 
proration, import controls, and tax ad 
vantages. One of the choice moment 
during the Hart antitrust comm 
hearings on oil imports last spring. occu 
the context of the melancholy amuseme 
Blair, the group Ce chief economis 



















nergetic pr oponents of free enterprise rely on state 
tervention to such an extent. Harold McClure, 
Jr., president of the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America, was on the stand. i 
Blair: Your industry enjoys various exemptions 
M. the antitrust laws. . You do not have a 


i : market. | 
2 McClure: In the United States we don’t have a 


ree. market? 


An oil industry program to get a production- 
1itation movement going in the 1920s was aborted 
rhen the U.S. Attorney General ruled in 1929 that 
he plan, advanced in the name of conservation, 
ould be an attempt to win immunity from the 
antitrust laws. The companies then turned to the 
states. In 1930 the great East Texas field came in, 
“leading to overproduction, waste of oil, and very 
‘low oil prices. As W. J. (Jack) Crawford, the tax 
© administrator of Humble Oil, says, “We had to let 
a president of Humble quit to become governor 
to establish proration, ” that is, production control. 
-Governor Ross Sterling, the former Humble presi- 
dent, ordered state troops into the oilfield to stop 
all that wasteful free enterprise. According to an 
oil history subsidized by Jersey Standard, the com- 
mander of the troops “had been called away from 
his duties as chief counsel for the Texas Com- 
x pany.” 

~The system, which is most significant now in 
C Texas and Louisiana, tells producers exactly how 
-much oil, and no more, they may legally produce 
-each month. The total production is in effect what 
the buyers want to buy. On rare occasions when 
the state oil agencies have authorized more pro- 
duction than the companies have wanted, the 
companies have refused to buy the excess. ‘This is 
‘called “pipeline proration.” 

-> Control of production entails control of prices to 
vhatever extent the scarcity of the product affects 
he prices for it. Thus the states and the federal 
rovernment (which bans “hot oil” in interstate 
mmerce) are acting in effect as the production 
mitation division of an oil cartel. If the companies 
aq fe work themselves they would be violating 
antitrust laws. Proration is perhaps the last sig- 
cant persistence of the early New Deal experi- 
ments in the collusion of government and big 
-business to control production and prices. 
Officials of the oil states generally insist they do 
ot intend to maintain prices and that their only 
pose is conservation. There is general ari 
of the need to protect each owner’s rights 
n oil pool and to get the most oil out of it 
technologically feasible. Neither objective, 
entails limiting production to set prices, 
e mport and effect of the states’ “mar- 
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illiam Murray- y conceded that. Gf ‘the commission ` 
dropped oil roku ion way down, the price would 
go up, and, “If we let the stocks {the above-ground 
supplies of oil] run up, we would create waste, and 
you would also break the price.” The companie: 
realized proration was to their interest, he said, and 
“became the biggest policing agents of all. They i 
even had their own detectives.” a 
The U.S. proration system, the Senate Small. 
Business Committee concluded in- 1949, forms “a > 
perfect pattern of monopolistic ‘control over oil 
production and the distribution. thereof . . . and 
ultimately the price paid by the public.” A lifelo: 
student of the oil industry, Cornell economist and 
dean Alfred Kahn, told the Hart committee that 
as the postwar corporate tax rates increased, sky . 
rocketing the value of the depletion allowance, th 
industry developed surplus oil that would |! 
lowered prices—except for the sharp productio 
cutbacks which were ordered by the Texas Com- 
mission. Instead of falling, U.S. prices rose. Pro- 
ration, Kahn said, lets the majors “fix their: ov 
prices and make them stick.” : 
























ven this system, however, could not by 
itself have protected U.S. oil prices from 
cheap Arabian imports in the fifties... 
, The Middle East has about 60 percent 
of the world’s oil. It flows up the pipes — 
so powerfully out there, the average well pros: 
duces 5000 or 10,000 barrels a day compared with. _ 
the average American well’s fourteen barrels a day; 
it costs only ten or twenty cents a barrel to pro- 
duce; and it can be delivered to our East Coast 
$2, about $1.25 cheaper than U.S. oil. ł 
ported, it could sharply reduce the- price of U. 
crude oil and everything that comes from it—gaso- 
line, heating fuel, raw materials for the petrochem- 
ical industry, and therefore also plastics, tires, 
sweaters, medicines, antifreeze, deter gents, and other 
things. The fact that this has not happened is. ne 
an accident in an open marketplace. oy 
In 1952 the Federal Trade Commission stalti re- 
ported that seven international oil companies, 
including the five American giants, constituted a 
international oil cartel that owned two thirds 
the world’s oil. These seven—Jersey, Gulf, Tex 
Sanda of California, the firm ı now called. N 










































the Texas-based system became 
of a world oil cartel. 

it Middle. Eastern fields were well 
elore World War IL, but the majors did 
roduce much from them. During the war, 
mérican: fims i in FA be Jor oi Arabian 














e E eN between ‘lowcost 
7 l it the higher- -cost Gulf Coast oil 
pted by the ma ot oil Ba ' The 








yd he world price » fell relative to ) rising U.S. 
ces. The majors’ imports of the cheap Arabian 
into. the, high- price U.S. market began at the 

















ma how much would be too 
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‘Geanwhite the oman , producers became 
ncerned that they were losing out in the market 
hen majors’ increasing interest in the $1.25 profit 























tion that lower U. S. prices sold cause highs -cost 
US. producers. to quit and exploration in the United 
_ States to decline. Oil and gas now provide three 
~~ fourths of the nation’s energy supply, and visions 
are conjured of enemies torpedoing our tankers 
ls merica ong out of oil” during a na- 


Nave been a ern increase in the 
rrel- tariff. The Kefauver antitrust 
ggested- this, noting that the revenue 
-would become the government's; Yarborough of 
exas proposed 84 cents a barrel but could not 
t his bill out of committee. 
ita there somewhat mysteriously appeared, 
the 195 58: Trade Agreements Act, an authoriza- 
he President to establish mandatory con- 
imports if he found that cee threat- 








ve to ARTE threat was eon ) Ma jori ty 
ader Johnson had declared the year before that 
alee were “an Hnmegiate threat to nationa, 











at once 
stl tly to the government a consumers. The 
rt tickets" given to the refineries were worth 
25 a barrel and have actually become 
hey are bought and sold among com- 








worker union’s: publicity. director, | view, eral aren't Seeolne prices falling? 















Ray Davidson, says they are “just ct 
by the Department of Interior.” Odd 
ments like the “Brownsville turnar 
can oil and quota allocations di 
justified by related social purpose: 
to a certain uneasiness among the ir 
of whom have said aloud that it’s a wi 
hasn't been a scandal. 







In 1962 the approved import percentage 
12.2 percent of the demand east of the Rox 
Today about one fifth of the nation’s oil consump 
tion is provided by imports. Jersey estimates t a 
in another fifteen years the imports will be meetin; 
about three fourths more of the U.S. demand thi an 
they are now. D 

U.S. independents, who naturally want a 
reduced, have been looked upon as the guarantors 
of competition in the industry, but a certain fatal 
ism about their plight seems to have set in—even 
in the dens of the Hart committee, where competi- 
tion is the code word. Economist Henry Steele of . 
the University of Houston told the Hart panel 
that $2-a-barrel oil in the United States w | 
entail the loss of only 5 percent of U 
duction. Others estimate that such a chang 
save U.S. consumers between $2 billion: 
lion a year by forcing down price 
Senator Roman Hruska of Nebrask: 
the more-imports line of the Hil 
tor Philip Hart of Michigan would t 
the business into the hands of the 
the antitrusters were not fazed. The new 
among them is whether imports can be 
rapidly enough so that U.S. prices can be reduc 
The wishes of the importers are fugitive in w 
but have been approximated (by a New York 
investment banker testifying for the industry : 
spring) as “modest relaxation of the import q 
year by year.” Nothing too ca Ss 
Machiasport. | 

Senators Kennedy and Edmund Muskie al D 
two leading figures in Democratic presidential ; 
tics, have joined their fellow New Englanders 
support of an ingenious proposal that woulc 
effect exempt New England from the impor 
trols. The federal government would authoriz 
cidental Petroleum to import its low-cost cruc 
from Libyan fields into a “free trade zor 
Machiasport, Maine, refine it in Maine, and s 
products, especially heating oil, at lower pric 
New England. Virtually the whole American oil 
industry opposes this, for it would breach the high- 
price dike. 













































































Washington, one can see, has awakened to th 
question the majors started worrying abor ) 
least twenty years ago: how much is too muc 
to phrase the issue from the consumers’ | 












' An important segment of American industry is 
7 also becoming restive. Perhaps there is, as a Hous- 
©. ton banker has remarked, a kind of gentleman’s 
-. custom in business circles that unless your own 
interests are directly affected, you do not criticize 
another segment of business, but the petrochemi- 
cals people believe they are being hurt directly by 
_ the import controls, They say the liquid raw mate- 
rials (called “petroleum feedstock”) on which 
-they soon must rely will cost them 6o percent 
< more than foreign petroleum companies pay, and 






U.S. prices even further. Threatening to build 
-their new plants abroad so they can get the cheaper 
feedstock, the nine biggest petrochemicals firms 
© have banded together to seek their own exemp- 
tion from the import program—their own Machias- 
port, as it were. | , 
_ John Blair engaged in a revelatory colloquy dur- 
ing the Hart hearings with M. A. Wright, president 
„of Humble and- therefore a top official of Jersey 
Standard, of which Humble is the wholly owned 
“domestic subsidiary. Blair presented facts showing 
_ that in the last few years, Jersey has lowered its 
price for Arabian oil in Japan while the price of 
gasoline in the United States has gone up four or 
five cents a gallon. Then: 


Blair: Are we to conclude therefrom that at the 

same time that. you were raising the price to the 

_. American consumer, your a a was reducing the 
price to foreign buyers? 

Wright: You are working in two separate worlds 
when you speak about what you do in the U.S. com- 
_ pared to what you do abroad, and what you say is 

exactly right. 


Blair said it would seem to weaken, not strengthen, 
national security to have Americans paying higher 
= prices for their basic materials while foreign com- 
= petitors get lower prices. Wright said the purpose 
cof the system is our assuring ourselves of an ade- 
„quate supply of oil within the United States. 

o “And when we have controls,” Wright added, 
“we naturally are supporting a price situation. 
That is true.” 

_ Everything seems to be cohering now in this 
controversy: Look here, remarked Dean Kahn 
earlier in. the year, the first five companies that 
‘raised U.S. oil prices all produce more than 7o 
_percent of their own crude oil, which they also buy 
from themselves: they are increasing their own 
profits in their end products. Ah-ha! charged in 
roxmire staffer Marty Lobel. Paying themselves 
mage fe for their own oil, — increase their pe ent 








> ris 27.5 5 percent ol their gross 


the U.S. oil industry has been trying to raise the. 


oe gas enya se to a hnit ate y 


ness, between A 
tax-free, year - 














into account, Ne effect a ihe original formula 
been quadrupled, | : 3 

In 1960 the oil industry received 44 pacon of its 
pre-tax income tax-free. The Treasury's 1958-1960 
depletion survey indicated an even higher rate of 
about 55 percent tax-free, with the realized rate as — 





























































a percentage of the gross- running just a point or — 


two below the 27.5 percent maximum. For these _ 
three years, Treasury said, all mineral producers 
considered together, claimed as depletion mor 
than 50 percent of their net income from — € 
traction, 
The income thus placed beyond the reach of th 
tax collector has been increasing steadily. Early i 
World War II the estimate was $80 million—the 
$200 million. By 1950 it was half a billion; by 1960 
$2 billion; by 1962, the Treasury estimates, the — 
total depletion allowances for all minerals were 
close to $4.5 billion, $2.3 billion of that for oil and 
gas companies. ae 
Looking at it from the investor’s interest, © 
Fortune (April, 1963) estimated that the thirty > 
largest U.S. oil companies took $1.9 billion in deti 
pletion deductions in one year early in this decade. 
The top ten companies had $1.5 billion. The 
estimated one-year tax-free allowance for Texaco 
was $216 million, for Gulf $228 million, and for 
Jersey $399 million. | 
It seems conservative to estimate that depletion =. 
will have placed $20 billion of pre-tax oil income — 
beyond the reach of U.S. income taxation during 
the 1960s. This means that other t tax payers have 
forked over an extra $10 billion or so in oe 
decade, The Johnson Administration Treasury e 
Department tax-reform studies of 1968 say the tax- 
loss from depletion is now $1.8 billion a year. If the. 
government doesn’t get the money it needs out of > 
one hide, it has to take it out of another. l 
Corporations get about nine tenths of all deple- 
tion, and naturally the bigger corporations get most © 
of that. One percent of the crude oil and gas and 
petroleum refining companies got 87 percent of — 
oil’s corporate depletion in 1960—they were the > 
three dozen companies which each had total assets ~ 
of $100 million or more. The bulk of the compa- os 
nies, 95 percent of them, got just 4 percent of the 
depletion. They were the twenty-nine hundred - 
companies that each had total assets of less: ‘than, a 
$10 million. E 
This is the pattern that gives a. sharp edge to 
former Senator. Poneas ongan ding ssal, 



































































1. The Cooling Business Boom: New Signs Of Slowdown 
2. Nixon’s New Strategy For Getting Out Of Vietnam 
3. How The S.D.S. Operates—On Campus, Off Campus 
4. What Anti-Inflation Measures Do To Stocks And Bonds 
5. Nixon’s Legislative Program: Its Chances In Congress _ 

6. Anti-U.S. Feelings On The Rise In Latin America. _ 
7. Russia’s “American Policy”—The Kremlin’s Challenge _ 

8. Tax The Churches. .? The Controversy Buds. i 
9. Again, The Northwest Passage: New Try. : Arctic Sea Rout 

10. The Tax Changes Nixon Wants: How You’d Be Affected 

11. Stocks vs. Bonds—New Considerations For estors 

12. A New Era For The Supreme Court eyes BEEP” | 

13. The “New Left”—A Close Look At 10 Radical Organizations : 

14. Exclusive Interview With Defense Secretary Laird — 

15. Exclusive Interview With Postmaster General Blount — 

16. Exclusive Interview With Treasury Secretary Kennedy 

17. Exclusive Interview With Labor Secretary Shultz _ 

18. The Major Changes Coming In Federal Estate Taxes on 

19. The Key Men Around Nixon: Who Calls Signals, For What 3) 

20. How The New “Truth In Lending” Law Will Work — fe tae 

21. Big-Spending Young Adults—Their Impact On ‘Business, Politics 

22. Facts And Fiction About The Military-Industrial Complex 

23. How The Proposed New Postal System Would Work | 

24. The Brisk Demand For High-Priced Houses » L5 as 

25. Changes In Government Agencies That Regulate Business _ ee 

26. Soviet Arms Buildup: The Meaning For The U.S. 7 

27. Foreign Auto Makers Plan New Push Into U.S. Market 

28. Beef Eaters Abound—The Boom In Beef Sales And Prices — 

29. Doing Business With Iron Curtain Countries: A Case sic 

30. What You Should Know About Federal Gift Taxes | 

31. Vietnam Cutbacks — How Far, How Fast _ 

32. Russian Seapower: The Strong. And Modern Soviet Navy 

33. How Building Costs Can Be Cut 

34. Foreign Trade: The Tariff And Tax Changes Likely 

35. Auto Repairs vs. The Great Mechanic Shortage TE 

36. U.S. Industries Which Will Grow. Fastest. In The 1970's. fae 

37. Congress Takes A Look At Tax-Free Foundations oe 

38. Who’s Who In The Kremlin These Days... 

39. W. Germany’s Emergence As Dominant Power In Europe 

40. What You Should Know About Planning Your Estate- 

41; Red China’s Nuclear Program Gets Back On Schedule 

42. How To Handle Your Investments Now— Experts Advise | 

43. “No-Fault” Auto Insurance: Pro’s And Con’s Of New Idea 

44. Europe’s Non-Stop Business Boom: How U. S. Stands To Bet 

45, The Problems And The Price Of Combating Pollution - 

46. Stock Market Trends That Worry Congress : z 

47. Surprises In Store In ’70 Election — Straws In The Wind : 

48. After Apollo—What Kind Of U.S. Space Program? = ©- 

49. “Spin-Offs” From Space Technology: How U.S. Benefits ae 

50. Nixon Under Pressure—The Problems Pile Up =” 

































those between $1 million and $5 million, but cut it 
to 15 percent for those making $5 million or more. 
Very. carefully, (for. their big brothers really are 
: vatching) _ some of the independents are now ex- 
laining i in Washington that since the smaller oper- 
rs are often the high-cost producers, they have 
ower net in ratio to gross, and therefore the 50 
percent of net limitation should be graduated to 
rry out the purpose of the Douglas proposal. 
-Little by little, through analogy but mostly by 
political tit-for-tat, oil’s percentage depletion has 
spread into all the natural resources industries. 
Fearing, perhaps, that water fountains or air con- 
ditioners might be next, the Congress has actually 
specifically excluded ‘ ‘soil, sod, dirt, turf, water, 
mosses, minerals from seawater, the air, or similar 
inexhaustible resources.” That tiny concession to 
913 market value, granted because of a court deci- 
ion, thus gives us a classic example of the self- 
enlarging capacity of a loophole. Tax-free income 
is now allowed, at rates ranging from 5 to 23 per- 
cent of the gross but aly rays limited to half the 
net, in every mining business “from aluminum to 
zinc’—coal, sulfur, iron ore, uranium, clay, stone, 
oyster shells, clam shells, even sand. Almost 1500 
companies took depletion on sand, gravel, and 
stone in 1960. ‘Timber gets 50 percent of its operas 
ting income exempt from tax. Humble’s Jack Craw- 
ford thinks one might well ask why coal gets a 10 
‘percent allowance when we have enough coal to last 
us 1000 years. “Or oysters.” Gulf Oil's uppermost 
officials take the more usual industry approach— 
they warn, or exult, that “any change in the deple- 
tion law will affect every extractive industry from 
gold to gravel.” One is almost grateful that we 
don’t have diamond mines. 

coin ordinary industries, capital costs have to be 
leducted over a period of years. In oil and gas, the 
osts of dry holes are deductible at once as losses, 
ven though in the large,” 
ays, “the expense of nine dry holes is part of the 
cost of one producer. .. a go% writeoff in one 
year is an enormous advantage under a tax rate of 
8%." There is more. If a well comes in, from 
o go percent of the capital costs of drilling 
developing it can be and usually are also 
educted as they are incurred. These costs are 
alled “intangibles” and include labor, fuel, over- 
jead, land clearing, and in general all costs other 
an equipment with salvage value. Economist 
alls this write-off “clearly a special privilege 
ery sense.” Expenses similar to intangibles in 
ae other as natural resources must be 







































































the tax-reform study’ 


any Tonn ander explained iñ 
er costs of. a a producing well. OF reduced income. He is. “los 
<- purposes. By changing „the 


cent of- the i boni remains to: be Taod 








through depletion; 
entire income in effect ov 
intangibles. This leads 
double deduction” 










pert, erie it. Ta eon say ‘tha two. diffe 
concepts are involved. Since intangibles. ar 
depletable, the two deductions are mutually 
clusive, a California Standard spokesman. insister 
in 1959. 
Oilmen can also, because of intangibles and dry 
hole deductions, “drill up” their profits in a given | 
year to the extent they find advantageous on their 
tax returns. As Senator Williams says, a man can > 
make a million dollars and live off the nontaxable. 
depletion allowance “by piling all his other i income 
into intangible investments.” i 
The effective income tax rate for all manufac- — 
turing is 43.3 percent; for petroleum, it is 21.1 ~ 
percent. Only other mineral industries, lumber, and 
financial institutions receive comparable consider- 
ation, nor do even these figures showing oil pay- 
ing half the going rate reach the extent of the 
matter. The tax-reform study says that the 91.1 = 
percent is derived from returns that cover both 
extractive and nonextractive activities of the oil 
industry, whereas an integrated company could 
earn equal amounts from each kind of activity, ne us 
pay nothing in tax in production and 46 percent 
of the rest, and show an overall rate of 23 percent. ~ 
The industry counterattacks with figures show- 
ing that excluding excise taxes, it pays about the > 
same percentage of its gross income in taxes (in = > 
the range of 5 percent) as other industry does, = 
“The total impact on your business is the impor- — 
tant thing, not the technique for collecting the 
tax,” says Crawford. By the time Senator Long 
reaches the end of this line of thought, he is con- 
tending that “the oil industry pays more taxes s than 
anyone else.” ty 
In recent years the minerals. industry 1 ne been 
making tax use of contrivances called ‘“‘carve-outs” 
and “ABC transactions.” Both are based in “pro- 
duction payments,” which are rights that are “sold” 
to profits from future production from a well or o= 
mine. Johnsons and Nixon’s Treasury people _ 
agree that these devices are now costing the United 
States $200 million a year, and they. are spreading. 
Nixon wants them stopped. _ = 
The carve-out works this way. The year the pro- can 
ducer sells his ‘“‘carved-out production payment,” | 
he reports the sale price as income subject to de. ~ 
pletion. This lets him make an end run around 
the 50-percent-of- -net limit on depletion by artifi- 
cially increasing his “income” that year. But then 
his expenses in later years, to produce the oil he is 
making the payment with, are deducted from no 
ag money” for tax 
of his income 

































he pays less tax over the period 


ompany in the Southwest explained 
1olders in 1968, concerning its sale of a 

yn production payment on one of its prop- 
Chis o shifted taxable income 


on: for the tw o-year pad 
pam. es of oe has €x- 


aT leave an additonal vee to be 

gainst income from other sources. 
ABC deal is a complicated and variable 
ee-party transaction. A, the owner, sells his 
eral interest to B for a reserved production pay- 
» Dt 2 sells the piven: payment to C. 


: anew taxable i income. 
Atlantic aoe a and then me merged 


its net ‘profits pei almost half a billion dol- 
ars. It was this situation that provoked the ranking 
; spi blican on Ways and Means, Byrnes of Wiscon- 
‘say, “Frankly, I no longer know what to 

y my constituents.” Gibbons said it was rather 
inconsistent to report half a billion of income to 
ie SEC and tell the tax collector you didn’t make 
anything. No one contended it was illegal. ‘The 
point is, it is legal. What is more, the New York 
imes has reported that the president of Atlantic 
ield, without a sign of emotion, will argue 
the oil depletion allowance should be 


om any has recently offered a written ex- 

lar its taxless years to the House Ways 
and Means Committee. It had acquired the oil- 
ee P ade ag ties oe two een mae an 


‘geet ee . yee also supped | in exten- 
ene efforts that ` Agee tax aml 


tod a The company's 1968 cama report states 
ere million. in profits; there had been a stock 
split in the summer. 
Senator Albert Gore, the Tennessee Democrat, 
> and Representative Gibbons have called attention 
to an ABC transaction whereby Continental Oil 
sompany bought Consolidation Coal, the world’s 
st coal company in terms of sales. Under IRS 
gs, t he net Aie was that. ee oil. o 


“We may well have all major ene 
sources — petroleum, coal, Pe 
under the control of a very few. 
powerful corporations.” 


a situation, not far off” "Gore: eae 

will no longer have an independent coal! in ü 
We may well have all major energy sources— pi 
leum, coal, uranium—under the control of a 
few powerful corporations.” a 

On foreign production, U.S. companies can ti 
the U.S. depletion allowance, reducing their p 
tential U.S. tax liability. The Texas Independen 
Producers and Royalty Owners Association, whic 
Hirts with opposing foreign depletion. pub licly e 
ery few years, has pointed out that it gives: maj 
a great advantage because net profits are so | 
abroad in relation to the gross. Johnny  Mitc 
a past president of TIPRO, wrote the toj 
of more than two dozen oil companies p 
that the foreign deduction be whittled dor 
TIPRO pulled short of backing him up. 

Of probably greater practical significance i is 
foreign tax credit, which is available to all l 
firms abroad but is uniquely important in oil- 
cause of the high foreign levies on oil compan 
Except for long-standing royalties of about 12 p 
cent, U.S. oil companies apply their large payn € 
to foreign governments, dollar for dollar; as 
sets against the remainder of their U.S. taxes 
on their foreign income. Usually this cance 
these U.S. taxes. 

It is a fair question to ask how much U 
tax, on both foreign and domestic profi 
by the five international majors that do 
U.S. industry, Jersey, Texaco, Gulf, 

California Standard. The answer is that c l 
five years 1963-1967 these companies p: 
total net profits before income tax of abı 
billion, federal income tax of about $1 
Their five-year U.S. income tax rate w: 
cent. They paid foreign governments. 
five times as much. | 


Jersey’s five-year rate was 5.2 percent, 
2 percent, Gulf’s 8.4 percent, Mobil's 5 
and California Standard’s 2.5 percent. O) 
of figures in George Spencer's U.S. Oil 
twenty-three largest refiners in the Unite 
cluding the big five, paid in the s 


billion U a income ax on tota 













-bird looks like a ai and quacks 
e a duck, you call him a duck.” 









neyittitee firms figures out to about 7.2 percent. 
mpute these figures up, down, or sideways, 
tell a similar story. Backing up the Texaco 
res to the beginning of the sixties, the com- 
any’s U.S. income tax rate for the first seven years 
ie Kennedy: -Johnson era is 2.1 percent. On pre- 
“income of almost $6 billion in the decade 
58-1967, Gulf paid U.S. income taxes of a third 
a billion, a rate of 5.7 percent. California Stan- 
ard’s ten-year average is 2.3 percent, Mobil's 4.4 
ercent. In 1967, twenty-nine larger oil companies 
1 net. pre-tax income of $8 billion paid 8.6 per- 
t U.S. income tax, compared with 20.9 percent 
h they paid to foreign governments and some 






























-The foreign tax credit probably lies behind an 
nteresting inversion in Jersey's tax patterns since 
World War I. Through 1953 the federal income 
x the company paid as a portion of both U.S. 
d foreign income was about 16 percent, while its 
payments to foreign governments aver ‘aged another 
1g percent of its pre-tax income. In 1954, however, 
as foreign-earned income came piling in and the 
foreign tax credit and foreign depletion worked 
heir wonders, Jersey's U.S. tax payments dropped 
o 11 percent as its foreign payments turned up- 
ird. By 1958 the nation’s “largest oil company paid 
e U.S. Treasury one percent, while it paid for- 
mm governments 40 percent, of its pre-tax income. 
For Gulf the turnaround year was 1952. It had 
‘paying about a fourth of its U.S. and foreign 
ax net to the U.S. Treasury, but the fifteen 
rs from 1953 to 1967, its U.S. income tax on 
‘pre-tax income of about $7.6 billion was less 
an. $400 million. For three straight years in the 
19508 it was less than one percent. While. turn- 
yver just one twentieth of its pre-tax income 
e ‘Treasury. since 19535 the company the Mel- 
built has been paying more than a fourth of 
foreign governments. 

5 ‘has been the pattern for California Stan- 
, too. For the first nine years of the two dec- 
ades n 1997) its Bs S. income tax was five times 
























































sonable and equable Jack Crawto ‘of Humble 
because first, they imply that other companies ; 
paying the full statutory rate, whereas the inves 
ment credit alone can reduce taxes a fourth; | sec- 
ond, Jersey, operating in seventy countries and 
earning half its income from abroad, has m 
factors applying to its tax rate, including - th 
eign tax credit; third, including foreign incom 
the U.S. corporations’ tax rate is “patently unfai 
and fourth, the foreign income tax paid is some- 
times not even mentioned. g 
With a show of emotion evidently unusual for 
him, Crawford, discussing the situation in his — 
Houston office, exclaims, “All you have to do is 
convince the man in the street that the oil. com: 
panies are getting away with murder. ‘T m pay’ 
go percent, and Standard Oil of New Jersey 
paying 1.8 percent. Those rich bastards! ” So 
Jersey’s domestic subsidiary, Humble, earned 
$607 million in 1967, 51 percent of Jersey's total 
income. As a proportion of its domestic income 
only, Jersey's federal tax was about 26 percent. The 
company told House taxers that the equivalent | 
figure for 1968 is about 30 percent and that its 
U. S. and foreign income taxes are about 45 percent 
of its U.S. and foreign income. The Mid-Contine t 
Oil and Gas Association has come up with a similar 
retort, to wit: eliminating foreign income from the 
figures, the twenty-one largest refiners paid 19 pere 
cent of their income in US. taxes in 1966 and 
1967; including foreign income and taxes, they- 
paid 37 percent of total income in U. S. and foreig: 
income taxes. But are the majors’ payments too 
foreign governments taxes, or are they actually = 
royalties paid to the oil-owning governments and — 
therefore ordinary business deductions? The dib 
ference is a dollar-for-dollar credit versus a deduc- 
tion worth 50 cents on the dollar. . 
“It is an income tax,” says Crawford. Chairman 
Mills, noting the similarity in the size of the U.S. 
and foreign levies, agrees. They are “quite clearly 
royalties,” says Senator Edward Kennedy. “If those 
same payments were made to the landowners in 
this country, they would be royalties and would 
be deducted, not credited.” If a bird looks like a. 
duck and quacks like a duck, you call him a duck, o 
Kennedy said during the Hart hearings. “Someone 
was very clever in naming this as a tax.” _ A 
A U.S. government taxman has acknowledged. $ 
that in 1948 he briefed Saudi Arabian officials on 
“the difference of the effect on the [oil] company — 
between a royalty and an income tax.” In 1950 the 
government of Saudi Arabia levied an income tax 
for the first time. Subsequently the various foreign = 
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__ oil-owning governments have added what are called = 
taxes of 50, 6o, and even 65 percent to their take — 
: 6 fom a the Eaton of the U.S. firms. The result has 


U.S.: income taxe to oreign coun- 


orkitig from income statistics for 1961, 
ded that in five major oil countries 
U.S. firms had almost $700 million in for- 
taxes available to offset estimated U.S. tax 
es.of more than $500 million, which also 
Lin $169 million in excess credits, appli- 
either: against U.S. taxes due on income 
her foreign nations or to carry back or 
educe taxes in other years. Dealing 
sayments as royalties instead of taxes 
vetted the United States about $175 


: hing you think about is, is this really 
oyalty?” says Nixon’s taxman at the 
in Cohen. The idea that royalties 
¿percent is a mirage, he says. 
Ities up to 97 percent.” 
rerested in the writing off of in- 
which lets U.S. firms generate tax 
against U.S, income. The proviso 
be reporting to the United States 
4 country-by-country basis, but ex- 
(which has an unusual situation), 
: companies do. Drilling up on the 
© generate losses, Cohen says, “They never 
nything. We never get any benefit.” 

considering whether the intangibles write- 
should be prohibited, or the companies 
n- they find oil abroad, to restore to 
States the drilling tax losses they 
arlier. Compared with this issue, he says, 
ign depletion is an idle question. “We are sub- 
sidizing their foreign exploration and getting noth- 
.. He is also weighing eliminating the 
atry reporting option and dropping 

ween U.S. and foreign income. 


he ‘main objections to depletion and 
¿= other U.S. oil policies now under criti- 
m are that they are unfair to tax- 
-payers and consumers and enhance 
‘monopoly trends in the oil industry. 
fae of _ defense 3 is ee the national 


compared to the twee rate. o 20 peri 
single man who earned. less than $2000 
Senator George Aiken, the Ver mont Rept 
said in the 1957 debate. that others must “dig 
their pockets” to make up the money lost b 
tion. Now Proxmire says the ordinary taxpay 
wonder why he pays 14, or 16, or 20 per 
his hard-earned money to the federal gove 
when a company like Atlantic Richfield : 
ing whatever. | 
Another approach. to the same Me.’ 
what the lost -money 4 could have. been. sp 


more scholetchipe: Tee per Scents ie 
on poverty. A Yale research economist. tol 
House taxers this year that the loss from depli 
is three times federal spending on law enforcemer 
three times the school-lunch | and food-stamp pro 
grams, six times our spending for. public housing 
three times the e penditure for the Alliance fo 
Progress. ni 
Then there is the dao, of unfairness i 
other industry. The IRS reported t at in 1964 the 
petroleum industry reported. net income after taxe 
of $1.7 billion as per the. Internal enue Code 
but $5 ‘billion as per its own books of acco) 
ratio a 33 percent compared with a Yati 
percent for all nonpetroleum manufacturi 


‘emt 


The desea of the E pn 


ball ee ou sked “the Se 
Committee for a personal . deplet 
Paul Douglas ounit apk 
iati actors, S 


percent of his income for oe birt 
became rae on the eee tot 


day laborer’s legs, an thoes S ‘br ain 
also. .. . We should have a ae 
for people.” 


selling better gasoline for enh ‘shg 

clusive of taxes, than in 1926, and they predi 
tampering with depletion will resu 
prices. Indignations about depletion 
whatever extent a higher corporation c o 

be passed on to the consumers A prices 

as Proxmire says, if it could all be 

are the oil et ae ‘Gehting M 





























“The little man can’t get in the door 
2 anymore.” 5 a 


"figures showing that such drilling is down, rigs are 
stacked, oil-field employment is declining. 

Gulf's president, Bob Dorsey, told House taxers 
this spring, “About one time in ten, those investing 
ir ¿wildcat drilling will find oil, but only about one 
in fifty has a favorable return on that kind of in- 
-vestment. Yet such investments have been made 
possible because of... percentage depletion.” 

Senator Mike P of Oklahoma makes the 
-argument vivid: “People sim ply will not put nickels 
in slot machines unless there are nickels in the 
jackpot.” 

The often used one-in-ten (or one-in-nine) fig- 
ure, however, applies to new-field wildcat wells, 
_ which make- up only a seventh of the wells drilled. 
< The success ratio is higher for every other type of 
well. The chances. are three out of five that any of 
-all the wells rilled will be a producer. The explora- 
tory wells, including those “new-field wildcats,” 
> have two out of five chances of being producers. 
- Three out eek of the P wells, which 



























1 533 nk ea and 1: 59 a holes. It is 
the independents who do most of the exploratory 
L illing, 85. percent of it, says IPAA’s McClure. Yet 
he depletion allowance goes in overwhelming bulk 
o the majors, not the independents, and it rewards 
10t discoveries, but pumping oil out of the ground. 
For a dry hole, you get nothing. 
“The oil industry has become a business for in- 
JeStors interested in precalculated expenditures 
nd returns. ... The little man can’t get in the 
“anymore,” says Texas independent Johnny 
Representative Minish says, “Oil has one 
he e rates oF failure i in. ae business in ne 











ra ane of.á:billion dollars.” 
hae are so » venturesome, >» why do hark need 





sh bald y we take the risk out of your oil 
don’t want us to limit your profit, 

o you want us to limit your risk?” 

for the 27.5 percent depletion 

-national security,” 










our oil and gas resources, and 
uld not have been | possible 





says J. R. = oil 
‘We have. fueled two world 
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without the tax incentives, 
write-off. 

In its statement to Ways and Means this 
Texaco said that the present tax treatment of o 
has been one of the most Selcan factors: in 


depletion : 



















the national security and that any action to” . 
the present incentives .. . would ue to 
with national eun 


does the national security argument still hole Th 
rationale of the import system as well as percentage 
depletion is based on it. Le 
As Kahn says, “People just say ‘national security,’ OF 
and everybody is supposed to turn his- 
run.” Instead, Senator Kennedy- began 
last spring. “What,” he asked Wright of H 
“do you consider to be our national security? Ne 
tional security against what? A ground | war 
Western Europe ... a land war in Asia. 
guerrilla wars. .. 2” fA 
“Were not thinking about protection : 
atomic war,” Wright said with candor; “the thing 
we are endeavoring to guard against is the termina- 
tion of imports abroad due to. political, : em 
cies.” He mentioned strikes, turnover in pol 
parties, and boycotts against shipments cto theo 
United States; but that was all. “These kind: of 
things we want to be able to survive,” avoiding ne 
other country having control over “our economic — 
destiny,” he said. Ss 
Senator Long would add the chance of. war in 
the Middle East, and even with Canada. Sen: ro. 
Tower would consider rising Soviet power in the 
Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. “We could 
conceivably get in conventional war with Russia, 
although I don’t foresee it,” ‘Tower says. ee 
To Proxmire, the national security argument is _ 
ridiculous. “Import controls and proration are pros 
grams to create an artificial scarcity and h 
prices.” There is a lot of flexibility, he. says, in ow 
need for and supplies of oil. Kennedy, too, ask: 
whether the remote possibility of rationing mig 
be less costly than the present program costing t4 
or $5 billion a year. 
One is forced to the factual question, how mui 
oil have we and what other fuels could we use 
“proved reserves,” the United States has about. 3 
billion barrels of oil. At present levels of consump 
tion this is a ten- or eleven-year supply. Nucl 
war would wipe out the cities where most of t 
is used: people, if any, would be needing drin 
water, not oil. What kind of prolonged. emerge 
then, would T more man a ten- -yea 














































































on have not yet been installed. And secondary 
ery methods (such as pumping water, gas, or 
r into the oil reservoir) are frequently less 
sive than discovering new oil. By 1965 one 
l of domestic oil was produced by such meth- 
The Interstate Oil Compact Commission esti- 
d in 1966 that our proved reserves could be 
by more than half simply by installing 
| equipment for these proved methods, 
more than 60 billion barrels more are 
hysically recoverable by newer methods, 
injecting steam or hot water into the 
This increases our actual probable U.S. 
or emergency needs to about 110 billion 
ply for fifteen to thirty years. And 
ot include the new finds in Alaska. 

other kinds of fuel are available. 
200 billion barrels of shale oil 
nt of it owned by the people 
nd even the established oil 
gly concedes that great quantities 
e commercially available. Oil 
ınds is another newly develop- 
The government is experimenting 
ne hydrogenation of coal into oil. Why, 
ght ask, has. not the oil unig etry ponents 











ted States is cut all from UN R 
Ta cannot 


drilling: ad shrinking U. S. reserves ; and then, in- 
-stead of arguing, agree and ask, “Yes, well—since 
the policies we have are not working, what shall 
change?” Having described the tr oubles of the 
ry, Wright found himself saying in effect 
s really not as bad as all that. “They're 
n their own trap,” Cohen says. 
-Ot er serious challenges to the national security 
rgument of the industry have come from a study 
ducted for Johnson’s Treasury and finally (after 
obfuscation and delay) made public. The 
D- Research Corporation's technical study 
entage depletion is “a relatively inefficient 
f- -encouraging exploration for new re- 
han 40 percent of depletion is paid 
roduction and nonoperating interests 
c production. The report concludes in 
for each $10 in tax benefits, we get only 




















cof oil reserves. than: we Pou. be | | 
3 § $a . | _ billion, almost one fourth” of 
2250 companies. ea 

a Fourteen senators prot 









The clamor against deplet n is y unfair; oi 
fenders say, because it assumes that the comp 
are making unreasonable profits, and they. aren 
Oil's most aggressive counterattack relies upon. 
tistics showing that on the basis of net assets, 
profit rate is about: the same as that for ot 
manufacturing. RT 

“The oil and gas industry does: not 
sive pr ofits,” Texaco's ka Howard 1 ] 




























Eo Pears a 
T he industry's s spri N ; ‘ : E a < RS 
in some ways. As Dougl: s point 
may exclude Treign profits, wh 
mre than their. Mesias oe $ 






leading ail got pabi en ~ i 
wee erwe these two kin 


years 1958 to 1965. By 1967 t ) 
pad pace a fac tor for it 


There is also the question 
oil’s Bae oe sey now v make 


billion in "1968 meee 
ing companies had a total 






















the combined net 


‘crease this year t t 
ar est oil. som panies. had 


profits of the twe 











‘each of them has set new. profit Teads for itself 
‘in each of the last four years. 

< Perhaps another part of the explanation of the 
n -figur ies in the Cpa s mee relative 


sales seas dollar of tested pene of any ‘of 
e industrial groups. Taking Fortune’s listing of 
he top twenty companies, the seven oil compan- 
es had a profit rate as a percentage of sales twice 
high as the thirteen that were not oil companies, 
0.4 percent to 5.3 percent. (In absolute terms, the 
e third that. bei oil companies had total profits 
equaled. those of the two thirds that were not 
ompaniés.) 0o 

does not seem ‘likely: as Senator Williams has 
rked, that the: oil. industry» will have to a 












sin pa ai oil and gas. 
are | some o o of consistency 














È: aa hese resources are re 
HS: and sold Overseas. We are getting 


ational secur ity. The i imports 
J.S. oil and the motive to drill 
on and imports are defended 
al security. 

fect puts a floor under oil 
says, will not intervene to 


of many t fax policy can ma 
- distinctions. ae eae ae 
ennedy asks why imports. _ no 
means of offsetting un- — 







"n 1963, President Kennedy. tried for. f 
minor changes in the law affecting oil taxe 
he got one, worth about $40 million revenue 
_a year. “So you have reduced the special 
_privilege by two and two thirds percent,’ 
Douglas said to Secretary Dillon. “It is a sm 
percentage,” Dillon said. “A very small percen a 
Douglas said. ae 

Senator Kennedy proposes decreasing dey 
to 15 percent for larger companies, elimin: 
it for the largest foreign producers, ruling out-t 
fast write-off for intangibles, and eliminating th 
foreign tax credit for what are. actually foreign 
royalties. He would make certain mine roduc 
tion payments ineligible for capital gain : 
Senator Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut wan 
stop the intangibles write-off one cut “depletion it 
half. a 
The political power TE oil’ is e main force 
work against such reforms, but there is also a fe 
ing that these subjects are impenetrably. compl 
and nothing can be done with assurance. Yet, as- 
economist Kahn has said, “it seems intolerable to 
have to decide about ever ane before deciding oe 
about anything.” ie 

Since “market demand proration” and ‘the en- 
forcement of its effects through the Connally “hot ~ 
oil” act amount to government price-fixing for oil, 
such proration should be repealed, leaving actual. 
oil conservation programs intact. Oil imports 
should be increased rapidly, as by the Machiasport — 
and petrochemic al companies’ plans, unti 
U.S. oil price breaks downward toward the world 
price. To whatever, if any, extent controls con- 
tinue to be justified, the “import ticket” system 
should be replaced by a straight tariff, giving the 
profit from the controls to the Treasury instead of 
the refiners. 

These changes would help consumers, but hurt — 
the highest-cost U.S. producers. Since these latter — 
include many of the oil people who can be con- 
sidered small businessmen, tax changes should help 
the independents and help retard monopoly trends 
in the industry. 

One recurrent sophistry in the defenses of the 
depletion allowance is a refusal to distinguish be- 
tween the major companies and the rest of the | 
industry in tax policy. “Today the oil-producing 
industry is sick and cannot afford the burden of 
increased taxation,” John Connally, the then Vice 
President's sidekick and governor of Texas, told | 
the House tax committee in 1963. There is an 
international oil industry dominated by five U.: 
companies. There is a domestic oil industry, m 
up of companies varying from huge to small 
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Give them this day their daily bread. 















Think of the last most any Mississippi 


$12.00 worth of food. The problem a 


time that you were Delta town and you'll is getting that 50¢, because many 
hungry. Really hungry. “e see tenant farmers, field families have no income at all. 
Was it because dinner was late? Or hands, seasonal workers The NAACP Special Contribution 
because you missed a lunch? ...and their children... Fund has begun a nationwide drive _ 
Can you imagine what it is to go with stomachs bloated, to help thousands survive. If you 
through life never knowing what it is eyes dulled, feet swollen, arms and can do with one less “dinner out” 
like not to be hungry? Subsisting legs matchstick thin. this month, the money can mean 
day after day on a few greens around The irony is that they aren’t a month’s supply of meat, milk, and 
noon...and some pinto beans in the starving at a rate dramatic enough bread for a family of five. Just $10.00 3 
evening? Nothing more. Nothing to arouse the indignation of the nation buys up to $240.00 in food stamps. a 
` different. And not even enough of that. and the world. Otherwise something If you would like to contribute to 
It sounds incredible. And it is would have already been done. this fund, please send your tax- 
incredible. Because it’s taking place One of the programs that is aiding deductible check, for as little or as 
right now...in the midst of the good many of these families is the federally much as you can, to the NAACP 
life so many of us are now living sponsored Food Stamp Plan. Under Mississippi Emergency Relief Fund. __ 
in America. this plan a needy family can convert Thank you. And may your next | 
But walk down the back roads of a 50¢ food stamp into as much as meal be a little more enjoyable. a 
NAACP MISSISSIPPI EMERGENCY RELIEF, DEPT. A1A BOX 121, RADIO CITY STA., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 E 
(A project of the NAACP Special Contribution Fund—tax-deductible arm of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People.) Bs 
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Roosevelt, 
said, the prinéipie 

the sale of discovered. minerals i is ‘income, not capi- 
tal. Repealing percentage depletion would permit 
every businessman to continue to take full depre- 
“i ciation or cost Ta on all actual investment. 


Gr parate t tax rates. Suid a E n would 
~ go a long way toward assuring the public that Con- 
gress may also do what it should about the exclu- 
-sion for. capital gains, “charitable deductions,” 
Yeal estate write-offs, the tax “losses” of hobbyist- 
farmers, and the rest. 
But if Congress will not repeal 27.5 percent, it 
should be graduated or restricted to benefit the 
dependents. and small companies that actually 
o the exploratory dr illing. Certainly there is no 
sense in allowing companies foreign depletion for 
depleting oil. that belongs not to them, but to 
ee nations. 
<- The fast i panics areon for the minerals in- 
e is simple favoritism and should be stopped, 
except perhaps again for the drilling and develop- 
ment of wells or mines that are actually discoveries, 
cording — to a limit on the taxpayer's 
taxable income. ‘The use of production payments 
to wipe out tax ‘obligations obviously should be 
Stoppe and probably. “will be. 
oposals to cut or abolish the foreign tax credit 
meet the rejoinder that the foreign governments 
yould increase their take from the companies for 
the difference. As me Eronat T of Da Mid- 


aal S Without, pie pie sie them to 
death.” val he bari of Arab guerrilla move- 


+ de oet a tax payments to ar eign gov- 
mi their gross income. But the situation 

il and too honeycombed with com- 
on, soe! companies in different 


from US. companies operating in 

n oil fields. The write-off for in- 

jE disallowed abroad, and Cohen’s 

ould be listened to with attention. 

companies are administering their 
2 program with U.S. money. 


nation’s AE eseni a 
Senator John Carroll, of Colorad 

Senate during the dept Jel 

moral o oe: is, Why 


in The Politics “oF aoa 


about this furthering of 
and its impact upon the Ame 


The tax gifts from politician $ 
them, in part, as political contri 
not, this is a kickback to. politicians. T 1 
tax money assuming that you'll ome 5 
back for my career in politi ‘hat, ma 
allowance for every principled exception, 
truth of it, | : 

The nation should be producing its own oil from 
its naval reserves or offshore. This would give us 
an independent standard by which to evaluate the 


gi 


performance of the subsidized oil industry. The 


nation, through a public oil company, should be ` 
planning to produce oil for the public treasury 


from the publicly owned oil-shale reserves in the 
West. How else can the growing concentration of- 


the industry in a few companies be stopped? How 
else can the public equities in. public. property.. be 
preserved? ap 2 

On successive days last April on the Sane floor, _ 


two American senators, both Democrats, one from ... 


the South, the other from New England, summed 
all this up, in their very different ways. 


“As one who represents a state producing a sd | 


deal of oil,” said Russell Long, “I do feel a sense 
of compassion for someone who so poorly 
derstands Americans as to think they are corrupt 
and pirates when they are in fact good, hard- 
working citizens, trying to make an honest buck, 
the same as everybody else.” 

“The whole matter of quotas of oil importation 
has developed into a national scandal. It is a sca 
dal,” said John Pastore of Rhode Island the next 
day. “We in New England, perhaps naively, never 
really knew the depth and breadth of control that 
the oil industry had fastened on the government 

. Can you imagine a company [Texaco] with 
a net profit of $754 million paying a federa 
which amounts to only 1.9 percent of its bef 
income? .. . the unholy alliance I spoki 
fore has, in the past, reached to the ver 
levels of SA A 
sumer revo 





Preface 


ee After a | 


: 2 ; public « se of 


oP aim ‘working u up ardor. Nicky rites a reason 
< every. minute OF fue. a ay ase: nce o 


ma en For various reasons, 
shame to relate now, I ave let 


t il ate offense is committed, beat him, 
laza „and get born bee out of my seas 


call myself d Max Gulley: I will say I am 
ars old. I am a criminal, a fugitive 
The police are looking for me in the 
me of the many places in which I 

be. They are concentrating their 

Wes Coast, where I once hung out. 


to 


Sooner or later they will bad i m ne 1 to 

men have been—killed for what Ihave done. 
Silly shrieked just. now. The palm of 3 

tunes ay POPPE hand, o inans 


His parents.a are A ‘Hi 
his mother a schoolteacher, a 


he painting, she shopping; w h: 
girl passed through and- carrie 
I TVE seen ue she is- giganti 


The painter ne Te ive pers 
abandoned barn on a hillside down 
way berween here and M—. 2 


mind: won ie ea 1 
the law into my own hands once in 
Pos the ae in all matters. ee 


A story 





















ere are three random samples of her “method.” 

If you don’t eat your breakfast, Miss Silly, your 
dy will go away and never come back.” 
“If you don’t take your bath now, your dirty toes 
ll turn into worms in the morning.’ 





Il carry you off and eat you for their supper.” 





accustomed to them now; and disaster does hover 
er us at all times. We are not safe. I would fire 
e old bitch in a second, however. She could be a 
dred and seventy, starving, and Fd turn her 
in a second. No qualms. 











It must be clear now that I don’t give a damn 
bout anything. Except Silly, at times, and my 
ncredible life. 
>I will give a few hints about the contents of my 
proposed autobiography. I was once extremely 
wealthy, successfully married (for money), and in 
ine to inherit a profitable business. But I gave it 
all up, except for the child, because I had indirectly 
-committed murder, for money, and knew I would 
-never be caught. I got bored with serenity, safety, 
_ my wife’s tireless golfing. So I split the scene. 
J will add a further enticement: those whom I 
killed were my parents. 
< For these reasons I have come to this quiet little 
own “somewhere” in Southern Europe, and I have 
gun assembling notes toward the book which at 
esent is called Anonymous Max. It is, of course, 
nly a working title. Many of the facts have to be 
ppressed or altered, because of the police. I will 
leave myself open to incarceration. Freedom 
perhaps. more meaning for me than for any 
on who might read this. 
At the same time, my obsession delights me. 
-Perversity, sadism, madness—these attributes of the 
criminal do not, as some might imagine, shame 
him. ‘They enlarge the meaning of “freedom.” I 
} oted somewhere the following: “Punishment 
erely have extended my definition of 
I confess I cannot recall exactly what I 
when I wrote it; at the time I had in mind 












































Grune © of 3 a | governess, EN up” 
Hage a N- „on this coast. 











| victim, is is mounted. Silly 
~ wonder. He is one year her: ae 
E child i in nN. “a oa 


ere. is silence now. “Phe: eee Englishwoman, — | 
X, is probably threatening. I will say this — 
ut her, and this alone; she is seventy years old, — 
„spotted, agile, and mean as an alley cat. 


expensive. T cannot wasi 
a fruit: Juice. Miss? X 
“If you continue to cry in that way, the boo-doos 


I don’t stop these threats for two reasons: Silly 












































I a her the shots were aani ook 
the doctor’s bright, shiny. needle. He’s going to giv 
you a love pinch.” She barely cried at all. I tol 
her the clothes were being saved for her birthda 
She accepted that. Of course, my ex-wife's golf 
helped me in all of this. E 
Yes, we snuck away one evening, the two of us, 
off to London. I had arranged for booking through 
to Rome; I had paid in advance. Only, by God, it 
would have taken some looking to find us on that 
flight to Rome. We were in Folkestone, waiting for 
a ship. | 
Brilliant. In later chapters Ill recount our 
itinerary on the Continent proper. It took us al- 
most a month to get where we are. We traveled 
one way, got off the train, crossed. the tracks, = 
traveled back. Our arrival at M— was a triumph. hee: 
Leaving a few bags at the station, I went out = 
and hired a cab to drive us to C-——. There I 
rented a hotel room, took Silly upstairs, changed 
her, and back we came to the desk. I swung our 
suitcases about wildly, asked where in C—~ I would. 
find a man who repaired suitcase locks. Once out 
side, I hired another cab, this one to- take 
S——, where we caught a train- back to M— 
recovered the rest of our luggage, and came 0 
to N—, here, by means of a public bus. TR 
I would have given anything to see my former 
in-laws during that period. “Cousin” Art Cutley 
and sour old Winnie, with her huge face seare 
golf, are big and tan, and go about in their leisu 
wearing shorts and white canvas sneakers. No socks, 
although Winnie’s ankles are blue with broken _ 
blood vessels, and Art’s shins are scarred. Football- 
scars, he'll tell you, if you give. him the chanc 
They must have been i braying like a asses. They 
both idiots. _ 3 ee ee 










































reaction now. She sndrts 
reaches for her putter. 


Mr. Deck’s story “Grease 
“First” award in 1967 an 
American Short Stor. 


aginary ball. Sometimes the putter 
ve as well. 


“been nothing but. gae tor fifteen of 


what i is happening. 


g to them. The children 


larly good today, because 
He's clean, in other words. 
d. I can picture his mother 
nts. and shining those shoes, 
was once a ado. and a home. 

d ‘And it rather delightful. 
way, she thinks I'm a widower. All do 
dadog Miss X. I stay. to myself because 
ss. People. are continually coming up 
drunk, and saying: “God, old man, 
ee What i a terrible thing 


: by had perfected this I would not 
provocation. I would equal [Miss X, the auto- 


tch. I would beat first. That sort of 
akes years to develop. 

n I knew my parents were dead, 

shat na ae but completely 


I feigned deep mourn- 


i ue oa a a is a aes ace to 

3 “Max, Corak in and see Silly run.’ 
ly just said ‘Dada.’ Maybe she'll say it 
ou’ll come in and tuck her into bed.” I 

d to go, but I stayed away, for the effect. 
ten now I regret that it was not per fectly in 
- with my character—my remaining in bed. 
was just. laughing, to myself. In the book I'll 
` several paragraphs to those days when Art 
led | his: salesmen: and mechanics and sent 
ay “How’s it going, keed?” they'd 
ting i into the darkened bedroom. The air 

e] l for my purposes. 
eck pool again? 


We miss the hell out of you at the: 
Art blew ie one sis He came deans it 


aboni six pae h T hen “I doa Th i 
Evelyn as much as anyone. But, by God, 
you're head of a house now. Soon to take ov 
of the hottest franchises in Southern Calif 


It’s waiting out there for you to pick up, boy. 3 | 


can’t mope like this.” 
I had a punch ready for him: “I kiled- them 
Art.” 


Screaming. I go. 

Nicky. Little Silly, sweet as you please, ‘clon 
him with a wooden block, I went to get him: 
thing, a glass of juice, and realized that tl 
bonated orange drink is the proper. thing to 
with gin. Screwdriver, I believe they call it. —- 

She hid that block behind her, Miss X said n 
just popped him. Its in the blood. oe 

Back to Art. He scoffed, listened to my “theory, 
and left. But I prove it, in the book. All of this i 
much more detailed, and: our. "characters | er oF 


I ie are aie ‘more ` pungent, hae 
teasers, There are portions written in the m 
known as “stream of consciousness.’ | No ora 


periences I have had. 

My wile could be developed here a ütik mo 
She is really an enormous woman from the 
down. From Art she got hips and- thighs. no 
would want to see on his daughter. (Sill 
like me.) She is pretty, though freckles ce 
cute at a certain age; her shoulders are 
her breasts spritely little things. ee 

Our wedding was dominated by those 
Her mincing step in the dress fooled no one 
beaming face and Winnie's tearless. crying: 
celebration of the Great Thigh Nuptia 
ward, at the reception, a dozen of 
sisters filed by me, each assuring 
married a “good head.” Cheryl had bee: 
because the thighs kept her. nee a Tot. S 
calls for absent sisters, lied about their 
flattered the students of dentistry and « 
who would make them such wonderf 
later. (When golf replaced me in |} 
the additional weight helped her off 

After the wedding we spent x ; 
Europe. It was near the end of summer, . While 1 w 
were gone someone else took my classes in “histor 
at the high school, and when we returned tł 
models were selling like mad. (‘“‘Cousin” Ar 
owns what 3 we > will call the “Ford” franchis 

uring shat. trip 





ere was more to her. than the baik Ate d l 

e finished college she slipped out of- Southern te 

California before she became the eternal brides 1 S 

maid. Went off to New York City. Three years L 
ater she returned, a heavy ruin. She had not lost — 
n ounce except in her face, and that had never - 
een full. Suddenly, however, the clan was holding 


dinners every time a holiday came up. And I, the 
yachelor, found myself seated next to her. One 
birthday of mine, which I was celebrating with my 
parents at home, was interrupted by the arrival 
of all the Cutleys. Champagne, a cake (“Cherry 
baked it,” Winnie whispered), and presents of all 
sorts. And Art's baritone lifted in “Happy Birth- 
day.” Cheryl served me, smiled, brought me an- 
other napkin when mine dropped, grinned, knelt 
before me to pick up the original, skirt straining 
mightily against the bulk of her. 
My father, who hated the successful relative, 
aid: “They're up to something.” My mother said: 
“Let them be.” And I did. Our being distant cousins 
delighted all. 
¿I never found out what happened to her in New 
‘ork. There was some sort of love affair, but it 
ould have been any sort. In all the time we were 
together she slipped only once, mentioned a trip to 
the Virgin Islands during the carnival. “We loved 
it,” she said. “We? Who’'re we?” She didn’t answer. 
I have evidence to support my opinion that she 
lived with a Negro dope addict who was either a 
professional dancer or an architect. If the former, 
I cannot be sure whether the lover was male or 
female. The whole New York “question” will be 
thoroughly discussed. It should be one of the high- 
lights of the book. 
_ | just checked the time. Getting late. Forty min- 
v utes remaining at the most. 
_- For me, in all this, there was money and respect. 
nd pleasure. Imagine the prospect of taking over 
the “Ford” dealership. Including the used-car lot, 
he business took up an entire block along the main 
,oulevard in our town. Paint out Art, paint in 
m I will try later to re-create the afternoons 
eee fa cent Be aro ound, Bae on ae back on a go- 


inor o a. E TA assem- 
s. I worked, and I felt a great sense of ac- 
ap shment at n end of the poe when the P 


oak envied me. ‘Still, I insisted in 
d fom there was a a job. that 


bitch. i suppose I ‘Heat some F reiemblanee 1 

PO-8, but I consider him too sweet.) | 
My time must be about up. There is noise fro 

the aone the sounds of o and it has be 


The one item. ars great iE, which i have 
scarcely mentioned, is the parricide. I cannot give 
everything away here. I will say that my fatl 
never cared much. dor me. He: was. : “one 


his fuluee o Teu Rm to die ee sO. "hat ~ she 
would be a poor widow. She POMENI insurance: ee 
they were “insurance poor” always... ere : 

A theory of inherent weakness was tran: 
to me early in childhood. My youth was miserable. 

She will be here in a minute, the mother, and 
still I sit writing, reflecting, awaiting my fury. — 

The murders seem to be accidents. Only a | 
presentation of the case would convince anyone. 
I have studied the reports at length. The thickne 
of the ice, the distance of the skid, traffic con 
that night. There’s no doubt. k 

Screams. I go. 

The odious, conniving, dima jile sneak 
pants were covered with rivets. And he had si 
hard object in his back pocket, perhaps a hunt 
knife. Or a stone. I almost broke my hanc 
hardly hold my pen. He didn’t cry. Two s 
I was wounded. Silly, however, shrieked. x 
I jerked him away too roughly, shouted. He was 
flipping her with his perenne had already started 
her howling. n 

Still, I beat him. Miss 4 had . a a properly surp 
expression. T 

I had better a out now, in case the im 
comes. He’s certain to tell nee i 


afraid to go back t 


7 Mixing 4 is always 





hold’: my ‘hand: on the cold glass. It’s 
elieve. Oh, I beat him. The insanity 


. I was a. But I'm not satis 
e urge to show contempt is even greater 


: assion i wilh not commit. Crimes 


y end the spree Shee I A Hit my ade 
ey. were on their way to Lake. ‘Tahoe one 
day night t was. winter. The roads over the 
iced up He, who had 

o raffic ticket | in n r 


y ae ‘Been the ‘old one: “H Max 
t from Rings ' This scene will be 


a olence, apie emotions ; that have made 
gi tion of my life. 
ore to come! There's reason to 


I sit here. The plaza is PR 1 have 
myself. It is quiet. But the lull is pi 
feel as Ney might have felt, that afte 


~~ his few remaining troops were crossing the D 
at the iced-up bend. Kutuzov at 


dangerous. The dreary prospect 
treat ahead—retreat with honor, of cou 

But Ney could not freeze’ water; by h 
could not round up strays enough to assemble 
force. He had exhausted himself getting wher 
was. So he sat down on the frozen embankme 
And he went to sleep. 

I'm not a Ney—no—but there is much Behin 
me and all of it fantastic, and it has been. exhau 
ing. I need rest, repose. What interests me mos 
what awaits me. Forces—my private Platov— 
semble across the river. I will rest in N-—, sto 
up for the attack. And when it is finished: 1l w 
write these memoirs. ee 

I've tried the gin again. Not so bad if jo 
swallow quickly, and: immediately take a dr 
from your cigarette. A waiter with bad teeth: stan 
about a yard off my right elbow. He watches 
as I write in this ee I wonder what he- 
thinking. | iy ae 

I wonder H-1. am Hike a figure out of a newspap 
story or a moving. picture to. him. <- h 
movies here.) A thin, quiet figure, i 
dressed, drinking ‘steadily, lighting . A cas 
away cigarettes. My face, unlike those of the ot 
foreigners, is very pale. I can’t swim; I refuse to su 
bathe. Š 

Odd, that man, the waiter must be thinking 

Bueno. “ 


Fifteen years in this down- at-heel arcade 


Communication’ s progress; your : z bent -ħa 
Grips in i ts quiver yellow. al 
Desire, di: ’ l 


_ Order tod 





Tm he most) renowned danger area in the 
n Mediterranean for both modern and an- 
< cient mariners is probably the entrance 
. to the Aegean Sea, past Cape Malea. A 
Paaride ridge between Malea, at the southern- 
st tip. of the Peloponnese, and Grambousa, at 
¿west end of Crete, runs for sixty miles, averag- 
g 300 to 500 feet in depth and nowhere more 
han a mile wide. Both sides of the ridge slope 
lown to the deep central sea floor half a mile below. 
From the ridge rise the islands of Kythera and 
‘Antikythera, Pori, several sunken reefs, and some 
slets, including the rock where H.M.S. Nautilus 
ank in the winter of 1807. 
The place can be a caldron of gales in winter, 
and the current unpredictably treacherous. Thus 
uptain Palmer of the Nautilus, sailing west through 
he strait on a dark night, worried about a southerly 
current that might pile him up on Antikythera, 


En and he drove instead on an uncharted rock north 


of the island. The skipper of the big Roman ship 
that t struck on n Cape pao! eae on the northeast se 


ane me ever since I ave written a paper < on the: 
fragments of planking in the National | Museum. in 


s Ihad bothered the librarian at the Amer- 
chool of Classical Studies. until, in -desper a- 
e had 1 translated the scanty Greek archaco- 


Rene, fina tk 


fees Toim 1 Lyttitaken, s coe i 
-had owned the ships commanded 
nidos, the Greek gapuain. who Hung 


the Roman T in 1900. Lyndiakos had spent a 
year on Antikythera as a. boy, when his father was 


working there. He was the last surviving participan 


of the expedition, but said apologetically that 1 
had been eight years old at the time, and could 
member only the things a boy would remember. | 
As I listened to the old man, it wasn’t hard: to 
imagine what had happened. On the autumn 
that Kondos found the wreck, he G 
bunk, and from the change in the rhythm of g 
rattling the rigging, he knew yesterday's gale y 
dropping. Like several hundred other sponge cap: 
tains in the Aegean and off Africaon that day, he 
crawled out of his: bunk and climbed the ladder of 
the stuffy little aftercabin. On deck he shiver 
Although it was still blowing, the men woulc 


able to work on the protected north side of: the 


island, under the cliffs. It was a difficult. place 
dive in, because the cliffs fell steep to great dep 
but the slopes of the island would surely yield a 
day’s wages. Anyway, the activity would settle the . 
crew, who were getting bored and restless 
three galebound days in Potamos Bay. 

The “diving boat was moored alongside the s 
ner. She was what the sailors from Syme call a 
aktarma, a double-ended rowing and sailing bo 
about thirty feet long, with flaring bows that th ey 
spray outward so the decks stayed dry. Mercurio 
the divers’ tender and the second man in the 
after Kondos, was already up, shouting to the si 
ors as they pulled in the stern mooring. : 

It took a big crew to work the EEROR com- 
peor and to row the „boat, iver 





could not live comfortably on a boat small. 


1 to be a maneuverable divers’ tender, they 


devised the system of the two ships wor king i in- 


idem. On the big boat, the deposito, meals were 


ooked, sponse were porns and the men slept. 


still dark when the rowers went over the 
È the schooner into the aktarma. The 
were already huddled together in their 
leged territory on the foredeck, smoking 
for breakfast. They never ate before div- 
they believed it brought on the bends. Mer- 
» took the tiller, Kondos the captain’ 5. place in 
he D round forehatch, and the rowers bent to 
3 sweeps, which they worked facing forward, 
oa tered ‘hold of the oat. 


th of Phe dos: Harbor Ai kousk the wine 
vato em. oni the a of- the cliffs, the 


f Sato tie water, e some soft soap « out 
ca | that always hung on the mast, and 


he panei divers to oe dese a 
where the ship's boy waited with the diving dress. 
e sun came over the horizon as the boy worked 

; under Mercurio’s watchful gaze. 

-right up in the bows, legs curled 

little round hatch fitted into the 

ied his eyes to see a ledge or the 

the glass- -bottomed bucket. “He must 

thi iking as he did so that this was a god- 

ul ugly deep place, with the pure blue of deep 
to his left and the cliff on his right falling 
without a ledge or even an easy slope where 

+ could get the buoyancy of his diving dress 
ontrol after leaving the shot line. It takes 

k ill for a helmet ana to float ane a 


} “i sere who handed the 
R The ba vi Ea it over Sta- 


aos on the pump: 


| Adventures in th 


the descending line. The boy, midship 

began calling the depth i in fathom 
“Five, seven, seven. ae 

T he diver reached. the end of 


~ and balanced his weight, releasi 


float under control to the bottom. — 
“Fight, nine, ten... eleven, twe selve, 
fourteen, fourteen, Äfteen, fifteen. a | 
Kondos nodded. The boy turned to a little sh 
on the mast and inverted the minute glass, 
“Sixteen, seventeen; eighteen, nineteen . T n 
The diver was well under control now, wich: ol 
Mercurio holding the hard-twist lifeline. ‘The sai nd 
ran out, The boy turned the glass again. The pre 
sure gauge turned smoothly to 30 fathoms, 180 fe | 
Kondos made sure of the time , since too n 
at that depth was very dangerous. The gau 
tled at thirty. A steady chant came from the b 
on the depth gauge: “Thirty, thirty..." 
“Five minutes,” Kondos- thought: T 1 Iet 
stay five minutes.” n 
Then the boy, his squeaky: voite:tisl g ‘al 
“Twenty-eight, “CHER EL SONE RE: ‘twenly-s 
five, o ey ‘three : eee 


onthe lifeline. When A they) had i pulled i the 1 
the ladder, he clambered up it far enough 
the helmet protruded over the bulwark. 
bear-hugged it, twisted to unlock it, ar 
ened up with it in his arms. Kondos 
diver over, so that the water that. had 1 
the fold of rubber. under the breastplate 
splash onto the bulwark, — >00 0o 

Stadiatis’ eyes were rolling, and he W 
pale. He was- babbling, half screaming 
about women. Kondos shook him, 

“What was it, man?” 

The diver mumbled “Holy Virgin 
as they brought him to the ben 
was trembling. ‘They sat him 
asked again what the troubl 
gins,’ * said Kondos very ‘ste dil 

“Horses, women, naked women b 

with syphilis. fase ate 

“Somebody “give him a 
reached into the pocket of his 
pee out a mashed er oa q 


in “Caine ¢ on, = Enis. "cl ow 
po i What did you : seer” 


a me ‘obscene : 


































‘Like 3 a rn with | men and horses ss 
e trailed off. = o 
phen- Stadiatis had. gotten out of me 





anvas dress. In five minutes he was 








Yas ed l m to bring back the best of the girls. 
liatis sat crouched beside Mercurio in the hows, 
bling about the city and horses upside down 








os was working on whatever it was. 
jerked. Mercurio let it go slack. The boat rocked, 
ilent except for the slap of the compressor, the 


he oars against the wooden tholepins. 
It seemed longer, but after less than five turns of 
the minute glass, the man tending the hose felt 
three jer ks, the signal that Kondos was on his way 
up. When Mercurio: began to heave in the lifeline, 
“was stuck fast, a- sign that Kondos had taken it 
vand tied it onto something, He was coming up 
the hose. : 
e surfaced near the side, and ses he was on 
ck with. helmet. off, he gestured toward the line. 
Heave it in, boys.” 
Half a dozen men gave the lifeline a final heave, 
d Kondos find came over the side to land with a 
hump on the foredeck. The men ‘stared. 
-It was a man’s right hand, half-size, of green metal 
ed with sand. The first two fingers were extended 
f to-hold an object which had long since disap- 
eared. Kondos laughed. “Statues, you cuc ickold 
‘idiots, statues, A hele shipload of statues,’ 
















z here are a versions of what happened 

‘next. The official story, published in the 
Greek archaeological journal Ephemeris 
T -E chaeologiki soon after the wreck was sal- 
: vaged, says that Kondos found the wreck in the 








eYsiON is: hard to ca for Sierat rea- 


however, „that _ boat 








a 1¢ bottom, ignoring the oarsman which 


someone locates the bronzes, 


zhile the tender, his hands: very delicate on the life- 
' years, seems unlikely. 


ne this time, waved directions to the oarsman. At- 
ust under thirty fathoms the chant steadied: Kon- _ 
The lifeline 


anting of the men turning it, and the squeak of 


pring; took only the bronze arm, and] went tothe =. 


k government in the tali from i motives | of pure ` scrap. If other divers before Kondos had found the 


wreck, they would certainly have taken the leac 


kasme unlikely that a any o boat 


s from the Dodecanese t alton. 
ster to the banks off. le ‘It 


fathom levels and. ended a at pins five fa 101 





n Syme they say that Kondos and his men sal- 


| a raged what they could before the weather changed, 
d diving a. that the small bronzes they got were 


Kondos put on his own socks and. crawled Alexandri ia between 1902 and 1910. The proceeds 


cold in 


are supposed to have been invested in a schooner 
had a lurid and highly profitable career 
smugeling surplus French army Alles to the natives 


À in È syrenaica. 


Neither version can be proved definitely unless 
which, after sixty 


There is another indication that Kondos and his 
men “mined” the wreck. Like all Aegean sponge 
divers, they were familiar with ancient wrecks and 
generally regarded them as heaps of clay jars or bits. 
of calcined wood or piles of copper ingots. Usually, 
sponge divers pick the sponges off the clay Jars, 
search the area for lead or copper, and move on. 
A diver who finds a heap of clay jars on the bottom. 
is likely to find nearby large ‘ ‘bars of lead’’—ancient 
anchor stocks. The anchors’ flukes were made of- 
hardwood, as were the shafts, but since a wooden 
anchor would not sink to the bottom, ancient Medi- | 
terranean seafarers cast the crossbar of the anchor. — 
in lead in order to sink the wood and cause the 
anchor to lie on the bottom at an angle which let — 
the flukes dig in. There has never been a recorded ~ 
find of a lead anchor stock in the Aegean, although: 
every sponge diver has seen them. Hundreds of: 
stocks, however, have been found in the western 
Mediterranean, which has not been combed b 
Greek divers. 

The Antikythera wreck was a ship of the. right 
size and period to have carried at least five large. 
lead-stocked anchors, the stocks weighing from 5 5i 
to 1000 pounds apiece. Although tons of material 
were eventually salvaged from the Antiky thera a 
wreck, the only anchor found was a rusted ir 
fisherman’s anchor, undoubtedly. modern. - 
dos and his men had salvaged what they coul 
the wreck when they first found it, ‘they would cer 
tainly have removed the anchor stocks to sell for 








































anchor stocks and probably the portable bronz 
well, leaving none for Kondos. It follows, the 
Kondos.was probably the first to find the w 
and decided to get out of it whatever he could. 

They stayed on the place for several days, mak 
ing three five-minute dives. per diver per day.’ 
wreck, they found, lay parallel with the face. 
rock ona sandy ledge which jutted out at the 



















several feet thick in places. The divers found sev- 


eral smaller statues and other’ things in the inter- 


3 ee of the heap and pried them out. 
Then the weather changed. When it turned 


cold and big waves began to break on the cliffs, gies 
“was time for Kondos and his men to sail for home. 


Syme, like the rest of the Dodecanese, was at that 
ne under Ottoman rule, and the people of Syme 


x 


| Kiam feeling of Greek nationalism. For the 
ime in history, Greek education, at least on the 
iad and: was out of the hands of the- Orthodox 


church, and Greeks were being ae to take pride 
their pagan ancestors. 

Tt seems likely that rumors of a load. of statues 

in the sea came to the ears of A. E conomou, who 


was from Syme, and who was a pr -ofessor at the | 


ity of Athens. Perhaps the owners of the 
the Lyndiakos brothers, and Kondos ap- 
ed Economou, and he persuaded them to 

ffer their find to the Greek government. 
In any case, on the sixth of November, 1900, 
or Economou, accompanied by Captain Kon- 
and Elias Stadiatis, journeyed to Athens, where 
they called upon the then Minister of Education, 
'rofessor Spiridon Stais, As evidence of their find 
iey brought the bronze arm. When the arm had 
xamined, Kondos offered to raise the remain- 
nes if he and the L yndiakos brothers were 
full value, and if the Greek Navy would 
p that could winch the heavy objects 
Pe ie bottom. Stais, one of the best ministers of 
ication. that Greece has ever had, was fascinated. 
nly two weeks to get the Kondos- 
officially accepted, and to arrange a 
tee of funds and a Navy ship. He 
oth believed that Stadiatis might 
na ship « carrying Greek art back to 


los, his divers, and the government that em- 
hem were not aware that they were under- 
a deepest s salvage sie in the ove of div- 


Nee oon: room ol tie wreck of the 
so XII, which lay at 160 feet in the | 


Alexander Lambert, 


the diver j 


| oar a ae was SO ov er regrow! ri 
sea growth Hat be looked Jike a _boxery 


‘he head: had been ra by ; a great sculp öt 


classical of- Hellenistic times. T herë was 


arm of a boxer, broken off at the shoulder but ir 
ae A a E a rora ee bronze s swor A. 


oe full of bits of oie: Do 

ues, bronze bowls, clay dishes, and we 

broken pottery. a 
Pa the time they had transfert fred 


kolo Bay i in hen 
In Piraeus a Tor loose a 


i marine wor ms, auda some o 
acii that. it tbr oke aR bad poret 


next lay: TREASURE ATKYT HERA. ee 


TREASURE. Professor. Economou ; 


was too “large. for ‘the’ job, and 


maneiverable ea t 


Senge | pile een 
back i in Athens. | T he divers m 1 














re and eat crabs.” The Navy crew cheered. 


bably parts of furniture. _ 7 
Vhen Syros got to Piraeus, the statues were car- 


ugh the hall to see the first major archaeologi- 
discovery made in Greece by Greeks. The won- 
srful wreck at Antikythera was full of Greek stat- 
5 stolen by a foreign conqueror. Now it was being 
cavated by. Greeks without foreign help. 








7 “hile ‘Athens | admired the sea-grown 
statues and ‘politicians made speeches 
about the unity of Greece, the divers 
: at Antikythera beg gan to suffer from ex- 
jaustion. T empers frayed as enthusiasm waned and 
he work got harder on the bottom. Mr. Byzantinos 
oon wear ied of expedition life and appointed a Mr. 
ritikos, an accountant in the department, as his 
placement. 

Kritikos was the first of a long series of junior 
officials who were in charge at Antikythera, and his 
pointment set a disastrous pattern which was 
yaracteristic of the archaeology of the day. In 
1900 most are e excavations s tended to be 


























the far past, pres esery véd a he sad like a an insect 
jë] „was a long he ecg step from tes state 


he diy ers’ 


man ae stoc ks, 





came up in pieces because they were handled care=+- 
tey 


Pa om the add T RE ‘iat diver who: saw it 
ought that it was a “little dog.” It took three 
ives just to lash the lifting cable. When it was on _ 


deck the divers and rowers crowded around. ‘The | — But the divers were being paid by the piece. There- 


ast diver, says Byzantinos, cried, “Little. devil, you fore. they had to use ie time on the bottom in 


drt want to be tied, you wanted to. ‘stay down” 


Vhen the weather broke at the end of the week, — 
y: had stripped a colossal marble bull from the- 
liminishing heap of stuff on the bottom, along with 


nze parts of other statues and bronze fittings, to,” so that the object could be pulled out of the he 


lto the Ministry of Education, where they. were — 
on public view. Long files of admirers passed 






| T s had been made into. an 1 almost r sali 





0, es , miglit h o leir ned th at ahe a 
suits had been cast from _ 
and that. the 

































This was denied by de Ministry of Education. 


salvaging material, not in thinking about how to 
salvage it. They had no means of digging into the © 
“muddy sand which overlay most of the wreck. John — 
_ Lyndiakos_ remembers the ramrods they used to 





probe the bottom, “to find objects to attach ropes 





mud. by a winch from above. He says that many 
broke in the process. 

In any. case, whether or not their methods could. 
have been improved on, their efficiency was lows 
ered for other reasons. Recent studies carried out . 
by a British physiologist, A. D. Baddley, show that 
with aqualung divers, mere immersion in the water - 
causes efficiency to drop 28 percent, while at 100 G 
feet a diver is 50 percent less efficient than on the | 
surface. The Antikythera divers, at over 180 feet, 
were at what we could consider today the limit of — 
practical compressed-air diving. Down there, the 
effect of narcosis is rather like a couple of stiff 
whiskies on an empty stomach, Antikythera diver 
would have denied that they were drunk as hoo 
owls on the bottom, if anyone had thought to accuse 
them. But there is no question that they were, on 
purely physiological grounds. 

All the researchers have discovered that diving © 
deep, a diver is str ong and active, and can work fas 
and well at a familiar job. It’s the unknowr 
the unexpected that he can't deal with, 

At the beginning of February Stais deda tog 
to oe ee himself. A a oupi of a cam 
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jandrunds erate about what to d 
do, the divers themselves a, the central he 


the bottom with five-inch manila cables so that the 


= knots would hold temporarily while the Michaeli’s 
< sailors maneuvered close alongside the cliff, The _ 
men then winched up the great weight | until ‘the 


; able o to oo ci the ous listed < ominous- 


at was ‘not a boulder after all. Thr A the 
water everyone saw that it was a huge statue 
fercules, with club and lionskin. In Be the 
reat. boulders” had been statues - raong, sO im- 


Adventures in i 


dled diver hae sur ee The divers on rp 


temporarily Tuspended 


Kondos and his divers. were oak off. 
noe oF the winter. The men. received 


ond dole | in ene ; de achinase 20 
share from the Lyndiakos brothers, who 
total pa either 150,000 Or. 190, 000 gold « ; 
ie source consulted) , half o 
they hated. with: Kondos and the divers. 
T he wr reck v was a for a iy ewe Yeats 


exper ts. 

The bronzes were identified: 
fourth century B.c. The- corro 
turned out to be later Adige ; 


Sa al ‘bop - unident tifi fiab 
classified into groups, had be 


storerooms of the National | , 


after work had ceased, ‘Valerio 
chaeologist who was the nepher 
was going through a pile of. 
put aside as possibly belon 


ona een pat a calfa h 


terriis:” oar 
Some Sha sete ts decided that 



















trument for years, got a grant from the Ameri ican 





he museum's. technicians.” 
le to reconstruct the instrument on paper. 








ales: one fixed, which showed. signs of the zo- 


nonths of the year.. Both scales were mar ked off in 
grees. po 
The hand i was connected to the inside 
nechanism indicated key letters corresponding to 
er letters on an inscribed plate attached to one 
sors. These letters predicted the risings and 
| ie major stars and constellations. Price 
suggests that the back dials indicated lunar phases 
id the setting stations and retrogradations of Mer- 
ury, Venus, “Mars, pous Saturn, and possibly 
other planets — 

‘The instrument was, in short, a computer. The 
complicated : gearing inside the wooden box, when 
operated by a drive shaft that Price thought might 
have been made to run off a waterwheel, turned the 
hands of the dials so as to predict movements of the 



























He argues convincingly that the computer was 
made in Rhodes, because the most complete in- 
cription on the machine is like part of a surviving 

| cal calendar | written by an astronomer 
os who. lived in Rhodes at the be- 
œ of the first century B.C. Price deduces that 
€ iine was made about 82 B.c. and that it was 
ed in be B.C., according to the position of the 
ring inc icating | the positions of the stars. It 
a ly set for the last time o before ne 































losophical Society which let him visit the Na-  _ 
yal Museum in Athens to study the instrument. _ 
our major pieces and several fragments had sur- up with are a good demonstration of the progress 
ed fifty-odd years of what Dr. Price refers to as ` 2 cles 
e delicate cleaning operations being carried out < ‘junk pile” of material that had been put aside in A 
From these he was 
When. c 
1ew, it had looked like the working part of a small 
grandfather's clock, with brass gear wheels inside a 
ooden case, which had dials on the outside, onein 


ont and two. on the back. The: front dial had two 


: finally able to get into ‘the. National- Museum’ 
_ storerooms. to. study: the ) 
found a box of powdery 


ac; the other on an. adjustable slip ring, showing 


| scupper pipes in the bottom of the box that com: 
tained the planking. | . 


carbon laboratory of the Univer sity of Pennsylv ania 


ited: marked that “if large logs. were used, the particular © 
at. Sonsidérable- mater abs was still j in mg 

, n the. museum. ee most oÈ n 7 

a e tharr the S of the tre 


had shrunk. with the years to a fraction of their 


original Sizes 


The answers ‘that Mrs. -Weinberg’s group came 





made in archaeology in le ss than sixty years. The 





1901 had at. last become meaningful and could be _ 



















-used to. tell a good. part of the story of the wreck, 


When, after some ‘months of negotiations, Iwa 






-wood that remained, 
‘dried-out fragments that 
were fantastically light and broke with any pres- 
sure. The. best- “preserved piece was only two feet. 
long by about six inches wide. This piece and- 
several others stored with it tell a great deal when 
they are compared with the wooden planking from 
other wrecks excavated in the 1950s. : . 
A pattern of copper nails shows that the Antiky- 
thera ship was covered below the waterline with a 
layer of lead sheets, like the Mahdia ship and the 
big wine ship which Captain Cousteau excavated 
off Marseilles. The United States Depar tment of 
Agriculture analyzed a bit of the planking and con 
cluded that it was elmwood, which is only used fo ; 
planking below the waterline today because it tends oo 
to rot if it is continually soaked, then dried, but | 
lasts well if kept either wet or dry. a 
Like the other big ships of the period that hii 
been found, the Antikythera shi _Was o -fas- 
tened and was. built shell fir efr 
or ribs were put into the ship a 
built up, held ony ee by its tenon: 

























big, I estimated roughly. she was ‘three find "i to 
She was probably decked; because I found lead 


The wood from the wreck yielded another : 

evidence which would- have: ber 

to the researchers of 1900: a ra 
A tiny piece of wood was examined at the rad 








Museum by Dr. Elizabeth Ralph, who concluded 
that the tree that formed: the plank had absorbe 
its C-14 between 180 and 260 B.c. Miss ‘Ralph re 











sample which was. dated may. “have come from the 
center of a log and. would: therefore have been 
e. D an oma 





often constructed from Samos pine. Ancient Greek 
ships seem to have used either Samos or Aleppo 


- pine. Elm is commoner in Central. Italy. | 
_ HE the Antikythera ship had been built in Italy, ; 
she could, have traded between: he Aegean and“ 

near N gt ndard ‘ancient ° 

aly to the. Strait of © 

f, OF around Sicily 
a passage reach- 

hem: until she 

AE The 
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t ie. Sahel that ‘would take ee 
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uth of the: ie plang to son 
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i till, it is Pe to E. 
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ee fall of 83 B.C. Dr. Price is 
uter was made in 82 B.C, used 


e and last - 


ue that he computer did 
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couple of years ahead by some curious 
And why did she sail in the late fall 
We can only guess. The Romans, W 
pressed Rhodes, unleashed a terrific W 
in the Aegean, since the Rhodian fleet í 
able to- keep piracy down as they 


3 odone. The pirates joined Mithr idates, < 


Asiatic warlord- who. was, forced 1 to sig 
peace treaty | with Rome in 84 
ae oe a8) down Mithri 
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We could go on and « on, 
many questions remaining a 
the elmwood hull, 180 feet be 
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You stone 
my Saturdays, 
You waste 
my Wednesdays, 
And tear up 
my Tuesdays 
Into two; 
You snare 
my Sundays, 
You squeeze 
my Saturdays, 
And toss 
my Tuesdays 
Unto thorns. 


You feign 

you feign 

you 
Feign 
you forget my face 

In even 
The pious presence 
Of God our God, 
The Father Almighty, 
The maker 
Of heaven and earth, 
Including all— 
Even you and me, 
Who today 
Both hold on to worlds 
As different 
As the land from the 
Sea! 
Why can’t you tell 
Me 
You no more love 
Me? 
Or why not tell 
Me 
You can love me no 
More? 


© Andsnob oe 
“my Sundays 
In the sun; 
You mock | 
my M ondays, 
You wreck E- 
my W 
And smother 
my Sundays 
In the smoke. ae fe 


- Erodes away 
~The still-wet walls of 
Our strong castles 


Not seen, it is felt; 


Is now like the sun— 


i Skin ofy our words — 
Show a telltale tan 





ay PaF 7 3 RRE: ; 
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Pirates, one of the blessings of childhood, would 
seem, to judge by the impressive bibliographies 
they boast, to have distinct appeal also for grown 
men. The appeal could indeed be many-sided: vil- 
lainous crime or dauntless courage or plunderlust 
in perilous seas; or simply the eternal boy in man, 
or, simpler still, the almighty dollar. Verbally, 
privateering may lack the grim glamour of piracy, 
as it legally lacks the grim fate; but despite these 
and other differences, the two arc yet blood broth- 
ers, equally seeking treasure, equally inflicting tor- 
ture, both of them a dramatic part of history, and 
in their combined total assets a sort of kinder- 
garten of Big Business. 

Having myself pretty much taken leave of piracy 
when I did of the Boy Scouts, I have no clear 
sense of just how large and erudite a cult it boasts; 
or of how much of its lure is mere lore, or of its 
annals is old hat. But, having noticed that two 
new books about pirates were appearing within 
weeks of each other, I felt, after so many negligent 
years, not only a certain cultural obligation to see 
the Jolly Roger hoisted again but a certain real 
desire. Though otherwise unlike, Hugh F. Rankin’s 
The Golden Age of Piracy (Colonial Williamsburg, 
$4.95) and Alexander Winston’s No Man Knows 
My Grave (Houghton Mifflin, $6.95) both begin, 
and quite well, with general historical summaries. 
Mr. Rankin reaches back to the Bible and to Julius 
Caesar being captured by corsairs and held for 
ransom. Mr. Winston, conceding that “piracy is 
as old as boats,’ but whose main text runs to 
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privateering, starts when it did, in 1243 with Henry 
III of England licensing three private sea captains 
to harass France, and brings privateering to an end 
during the Civil War, when a rusty Confederate 
tugboat “staggered into Nassau harbor and was 
sold for junk.” (Incidentally, the Americans dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War launched “the largest 
privateering operation” of all time.) Mr. Winston 
also reminds us that for centuries England was 
anything but a sea power, and became one by 
virtue of its merchant marine; under Elizabeth, 
the same ship might go in for piracy on one cruise, 
for privateering on the next, for naval service on a 
third. Under Elizabeth, too, the “Great Age” be- 
gan. Though Spain ruled four of six continents 
and allowed no foreign ships to enter its colonial 
ports, it yet, instead of adequately fortifying them, 
put its money into armed convoys for its treasure 
galleons. Hence the French, by the 1550s, were 
burning and pillaging throughout the Spanish Car- 
ibbean and West Indies, and by the 1570s Drake 
had swept round to the Spanish Pacific, sacked 
Peru, and, bringing home an estimated £2,500,000, 
repaid the backers (Elizabeth among them) 47 
for 1. 

With Spain weakened in the West Indies after 
the Armada, the French and English colonized 
what Spain had left untouched, the English also 
seizing Jamaica by force; and privateering gradu- 
ally became regularized. It differed from piracy 
not simply from being government-commissioned 
and therefore lawful, and from its booty needing 


m ation before it ecole be divided, but 
bein g variously owned or backed, 
ae was ees owned ae its crew 
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storm Cuba's Puerto Principe and sack it, torturing — 
srisoners wherever necessary till they blabbed of- 
hidden treasure. But the booty proving scant, the 

ew growled, and to recompense them Morgan- 


promised immediate great riches by a daring assault 


on powerful, triply fortified Porto Bello. Approach- 
ing it by night and then attacking it by land—“each 
yan a clanking arsenal” of wea pons—they won the 
oria fortress and blew it up with all its defenders 
aside. Besieging a second fort, they scaled its walls 
using priests and nuns as shields, killed its 
overnor, and possessed the town. Taking the third 
last fort, they possessed the town’s possessions, 
bed everything in sight while gorging and 
ling and raping; made an either-or of a huge 
som or a burnt city, got the ransom and much 
y as well, to sail home with 250,000 pieces of 









pasi 















Jespite Spain’s protests to London, London’s 
amaica, and other deterrents, Morgan went on 
dily amplifying his merciless success story. In 
369 he attacked a Maracaibo that had made itself 
_ deserted town; finding the treasure had vanished 
with the townspeople, Morgan first sent out search 
parties and then applied torture to get hold of the 
booty. He next went and took a second town, 
Gibraltar, with once again the townspeople fleeing 
and the treasure, not long after, forthcoming. On 
returning to Maracaibo, however, the victors found 
themselves bottled up in the harbor by three 
Spanish men-of-war; but after Morgan ran a fire- 















second fled so ineptly that it sank, and the third, 
when attacked, surrendered. There. was still a 
menacing fortress to reckon with, but by feigning a 
d attack the buccaneers slipped out of- the har- 
- by night. After such triumphs, J amaica was 
bidden to go near anything S panish, and Morgan 




















mbitious and arduous project—Panama, repu tedly 
je richest town in Spanish America.” Preceded 
a nine-day crossing of the isthmus under a hell- 
sun, with starving men bedeviled by swamps 
nd snakes, vile insects, and Indian arrows, the 
t for Panama itself ended with the city a gutted, 


































years later amout 
list. Charles Hg 
knighthood, and. z 
_ Back home he > 












over the years, his ups ar 
he viciously perse 


` ing, monstrous-bellied drunk 
- given a state funeral 
~~ guns, and buried on the: 
- gan-hearted: earthquake. to 


ship into one vessel, which went up in flames, a- 


y low for a while before sailing off on his most- 


oking ruin. One hundred and seventy- five mules, 

as said, were needed to transfer the booty. < 

maica voted Morgan thanks, but Spain’s pres- 
‘sure on London ended by his being. summoned ~ 
‘there to “answer for his offenses.” Once in London, _ 
however, he went not to the Tower but to noble- ` gu 
‘men’s dinner tables, and his official hearing two 3; 
nted to putting him on the honors. 
deputy governorship of Jamaica. 


cuted his 







with a trem 















into the sea 
If Morgan was clearly a 
was from the outset a failu 
York man of property, he 
to seek command of an 
ing a fellow New Yor 
through him New York's 
















































piracy; he later, in a rage, cracke 
defiant gunner and killed him. As the. 
ceeded, he captured three prizes (two 
French—i.e. enemy—passes, . justifying seizure), anc 
then with the Quedak, when his own Advent: 
was falling apart, made a big haul; but, once p 
off, seven eighths of his crew deserted him. 

The Adventure’s first voyage was its last. Kidd, 
already condemned as an “obnoxious pirate” in 
London, turned homeward a hunted man; reac 
Boston, he let Bellomont have hi caren 
passes, cached booty inst ad ol 






























jltering it for- 
miralty condemnation, was arrested, put in heav 
irons, and ordered at length to England. There, 
“the Kidd affair’ became Tory fuel to roast the 
Whigs. First kept. incommunicado and then im- 
prisoned in Newgate, Kidd, when finally qu 
tioned by the Commons, proved truculent ane 
self-vindicating; had he vilified his. Whig backers, 
he might have been let off. Instead, he was ordered — 
to trial. With the key French passes missing from 

his papers, with the £50 the court allowed him for 
counsel arriving too late to be of much use, w: 
murder, and. with the testimony one-sided 
e, it took a jury an hour to find him 



























fter. three separate piracy 


mes found guilty again. At 
| fe ve to tl he ground, E A PARET 
i yed off conning: the! Horr all hideous ga ales” 


ye execrate Kidd 
a martyr. ~The trial, 
ir one for erie but not 


ing awful p eee: who took 
an : himséif, hae was all too am- 


ême for- a a. pirate, 
earched- for spoil the englamoured 


ves, ‘partly hea i is, ae most en- 
ig There is something really unusual about 
ane and dutiful nature, as there is the 
d exploration | about his one 
age. At the same time, being 
d incidents than big events, 


asily summarized. At twenty-nine, 


wore than an apprentice mar- 

Josen during the Marlborough 

con: a terrifying voyage around the 
; ho commissions to attack enemy French 
s in the South Seas. His backers 


lott o too little booty, 


s gobbling al most of it; but Rogers 


to ihe crew his valuable ‘ “cabin plunder” 


2 People On ane and On 


rights. A decent man, he could also sev 
pline a br. a: sh agent, a tir-craz : 


seas. Into the Pacific at last, Rogers’ : 
presently sighted’ one of the Juan Ferna 
lands. A yawl sent into the bay, and ther 
nace, both failed to return, but at length -broug 
back a “barefooted, heavily bearded man, dress 
in goatskins” who had for four years been ` 
rooned and was named Alexander Selkirk, _For 
time he was- the exp dition’ s only. prize; fin: 

Rogers captured a small ship, then a 
one, then two more. Feeling the momen 
for a large strike, he attacked the port of Gt 
but by stalling the negotiations, ‘the governe 
rendered a town emptied of booty; ‘search 
however, proved helpful. Prize barques anc 
ish crews and mock battles followed; ther 
decided to attack a Spanish galleon out of: 

“the richest prize afloat.” His ships capture 
handsome lesser prize from Manila, but the gr 
one murderously mauled its attat karg and saile 
grandly on: 

Its attackers now- dalled: tor boa “had i 
dish feast on Guam, so lacked food losit 
way to Batavia that- rats became a delica 3 
what with frighteningly leaky. ships, foul W 
desertions, and deaths, were a year in re 
England. Fer five years thereafter, the: bo 
duced accusations and — cand law 


nates oF ihe voyage, B. he ae ar 
able book, A Cruising. Voyage Round | th 


which had two interesting effects. His. ; 


Selkirk’s island solitude inspired Robinson 
his urging England to. trafic briskly in. tl 
world was pounced on to push that most et 
speculations, the South Sea Bubble, w 
stocks as high as 1000 percent -of par, 
catastrophically and fill England A 
Meanwhile, Rogers, with six partı 
Bahamas, hoping to grow rich of 

only to find it his duty as unsal 

uproot the one thing that paid 


and debtor's prison followed, but 


salaried Bahamas job, for a- fairly. b 
drum ending. a | 





‘THE DYING VILLAGE fe Fe 


LD, PORTRAIT OF 
ieee 


: coe d less in this 

) in any corresponding 
me in its history” 
ent ere of 


“Chronicle ie ee 
village life since 
Akenfield 


: a : “social. 1 
ie a “era; 


ou t equal. T ‘he revolution which 


he horses off the farms, trans- 
farming from a way of life 
n industry, abolished the ser- 
| elationship | between land- 
‘and farm worker, and 
ably weakened the power of 
urch is every bit as astound- 
yenomenon as the cataclysm 
orced the Chinese peasants 
communes | or which broke 


an of A Stake 
© Robert Evett 


aC- 


im- 


by Yorick Blumenfeld 


up the big sugarcane estates in 


Cuba. However, while Jan Myrdal's 


brilliant Report From a Chinese . 
Village made the village of Liu Ling 
cin northern China seem far more — 
comprehensible to the W esterner, TF 


was almost impossible for the reader 
to identify with the young Chinese 
farmers being trained in the spirit 
of Mao's revolution. 

= Akenfield today is equated with 
what we consider to be the good life: 


., a tall old church on the bib - 


side, a pub selling the local brew, 
a pretty stream, a football pitch, a 

handsome square vicarage with a 
cedar of Lebanon shading it, a 
school with jars of tadpoles in the 
window, three shops with doorbells, 
a Tudor mansion... . 


The almost religious intensity of the 
s regard for rural. life which now pre- 
dominates the English world is firmly 


exposed by Blythe. In England the. 
always looked. 


urban. dweller has 
upon his existence as a temporary 
necessity which he would correct one 


day by finding a cottage on the t 

| the growing: P a 
century. Tt 
field 
social forces 
themi into » the uncharter ae future. 


fr 


oreen and adopting its el values.” 


This penchant borders on a cult of i 
village happiness, but it is one with 


which we can readily identify. 


< The image of this village ideal is. 


plains the blacksmith. oe 
Say) you saw your neighbor, you sa) : 


tain amount. of anonymity), 


thate her, 


mor à an au 


about re village ios Noho ; 
“You don't 


as “ind is to ‘preserve: ace i 
he has 


In eee pee “Dare 

Fast Anglia, Blythe let: 

people. speak in their own 

with a minimum. of interpe 

The voices of the blacksmith, he 
the district t sc a er, 


protest ALLY i 





ne tory to the farm's 
ship” where he earns less and has | 


p operties. The real villagers remain | 
t aloof from the Arcadian notions of- 
these 


urbanized newcomers. The 
average agricultural wage remains 


he -impersonal contract of the fac- 


set 


day to give more of himself. 


the incl 
i aid “the village 


vievement should 
Physical strength 

these East Anglian 
yon as it was gone 

ne timid and dispirit- 


It Was. the farm versus their 


one worker, “and the 


ips gives the 
nt 2 to the 


“D ig house” here lord. _ 
yship used to scream 

) pl: | Swing your 

ways “swing your 
a that the gar- 
eer epee n 
om it) should -be 
re > poetry restricted to the graveyard. 


5 g on = regret “aiid” 
expen- 


comers buy ‘ 
Cheir A look 


outsiders: 
+ technicians, and city people search- 
ing for 
dreams, 


it Aee t T 
of aÉ know. i 
e and suffered. The swing- 
ing farmer's daughter in her mini- 
skirt and minicar is not interested 


Brian Newton, nineteen, 1s bitter 


because the farmer he works for likes 


to give him little perks, like extra 
gasoline, for good work done. “He 


needs me to be beholden to him in | 


some way. Loyal. He is emotional 


and patronizing. He should pay me- 


for what I do and not expect ay 
whole life to be his.” 

To an extent, the village is still 
imprisoned by the implacability. of 
the everlasting circle of nature: 
spring-birth, winter-death, and in be- 
tween, the harvest. Harvest festivals, 
with homemade beer flowing m the 
shade of the hedgerows, used to be 
the climax of 


special rela ton- “ 


the cyclical year. 


half of what it is in industry, and |. 
_ the young men are resentful. The. 
int: : young worker of the 1960s prefers 


Those of you: who. read 
know that for thë past se 
its coverage of Vietnam 
effects of the Vietnamese w; 
United States has been in 
say the least, a 


Now a solitary youth riding a big | pps 2o 
red combine has replaced that Brue- | aye 


ghel-like scene. Instead of living by 
loyalty, 


the ten-hour day is over, he jumps on 


his scooter to visit his girlfriend in- 


the anonymity of a nearby town 
Akenfield is becoming increasingly 
divided. The farmers continue to 
leave the land to be replaced by 
commuters, ex-colonels, 


the realization of their 
One wonders how far the 
process of alienation from the land 


can go. What will be left of the 
English village in another hundred 


years? At the current rate of change 
unrecognizable, its 


The- rural- dean confesses that to 
the young “the past is boring and 
* They don’t even want to 


about show their forefathers 


in “respectability” which restricted 


i Det molier and -grand- 


the agricultural technician | 
lives for what he can get. And w rhen | 


ee 


| Adantie oa 


and ‘fiber of er in gae 
Atlantic did it with poem: 
ees einai SOR 2 


ee "Many of. he pieces have wo 
ae we immodestly think the 
book deserves one. = 


WHO WE ARE 


Edited by Robert Manning 
and Michael J anewa: 





of a see inspite sr ‘coi 


mplative thought. Somehow, one ~ 
els sentimental about all the. up 

Maybe that is why © the - 
rmers cal Akenfield feel so resent- l 
1 of the townspeople who. drive 
and woods in the- 
time to tear up the flowers. - 


it to the lanes 


that’ bat come over men everyw y he: re 
and Blythe. makes the most of i 


As the village farrier. $ 


genuine nostalgia: ae ‘he. old oe 


have gone and have take en a” Jot k 


them.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE STAKE 


by Robert Evett 


WHTCHES: 
2. TALES OF SORCERY 
oise Mallet-Joris 
d by Herr ma Briff ae 


ue fee. of Margaret 
book The Witch 
meron English- 

) Jin recent 


eats most “of | 
y rent to A 


y SEE ioariiied. in a aca 
elimited period of time... . It 
roke upon the Western World to- 
yard the end of the fifteenth cen- 
ury, flourished in widely varying 
legrees of intensity for a little more 
han two hundred years, and: ended 
~about the year 1680, en, In 
ose two centuries seali was 
ated Ratio to > the fig o si an 


wens ne. Instead, it was a 
“phenomenon .. . an original 
tion of He Tonnan: 


work,” 


stasies of Saint Teresa seem to be 
-part of the same phenomenon. Then, 

as always, there must have been lots 
of people who were indifferent to * 


religion and many, many more who 
were lukewarm to it. And these must 
have been in small danger of falling 
into the hands of the executioner. 
It was the pious ones who most eas- 
ily got entangled with the courts on 
charges of sorcery. 

In her new book, Mme. Mallet- 


Joris brings together the stories of 


three extremely dissimilar women, 


all of them people who really lived 
and whose lives are documented. 


“Not intending to write a historical 
says the author, “I have not 
hesitated to bring together or dis- 


tort certain facts. My aim has been 
t to reconstitute as faithfully as pos- 
-sible the spirit of the time.’ 


Her first subject is Anne de Chan- 


traine, who. lived in the early seven- 
teenth century and went to the stake - 


at the age of seventeen. Anne was.a 
motherless child, raised by her father 
in a milieu of privation and cruel 
When she was eleven and- ‘the: fi 
few drops of menstrual bloo 

burden to her father, 
of a nunnery. Here, the child w 
stage for the first time: nS 


meat is not the woman, 


of truth out of the world with ee 


With? ‘them: to a iiher. 


where. {according to her e 
she. made the pact. with ‘ ‘the man a" 


out spells potions, ne pow 
d e was a scandal, 


alive, a wa: , released.” 

She continued: to work he oma 
but it was fairly. 3 
spells were to help rather than hurt: 
She was arrested again. Ta put to... 
death in a rather 1 D 


They. 
to her 


. brought baske a 
in “prison. ‘They gave iera l 


new dress to wear for the occasion, =o 


It was her one moment of- impo: 
tance, She mounted the steps... as. 
if she were on a stage and about to. 
seat herself upc 

The executioners strang 

quickly, and the flames took her into 
their arms. _ ae 


In the mal of these tales: i 
beth, or Demonic Love,” the gallows a 
but rathe 
man she loves.. 


qi rrelsome marriage. Her mothe 


held the view that every amenity 


EoD ap < life“ was a snare of the devil, 
peared, she became an ‘intole ae that perpetual terror of damnati 


who abar = was a token of sanctity- 


doned her to the orphanage-school 
as On. 


and 


Her t 


nique for breaking the spirit ‘ol 1€ 
caer was sO expert t that the chil 
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vived long enough to be tormeni. 

in the style of the house), and on 
her husband’s death took a vow ol 
perpetual chastity. 

Even before this event, Elizabeth 
was suffering from migraine, stomach 
disorders, dizziness, and odd pains, 
for which she consulted the family 
physician, Dr. Charles Poirot. He 
became her confidant and, after her 
husband’s death, the male partici- 
pant in a love affair which was not 
platonic but, at the same time, was 
never consummated. Poirot, for his 
part, wanted to marry Elizabeth. She 
| was hopelessly caught between God 
and man, and her physical condi- 
tion deteriorated. She had fits and 
convulsions, and in the fall of 1620, 
was “officially recognized as pos- 
sessed of the devil.” 

Exorcisms were performed with- 
out success. At length, they took her 
| to the chapel of a nearby Jesuit novi- 
tiate for further treatment: 





“Astaroth! Reply!” an exorcist 
now exhorted the demon. “I conjure 
| thee to reply! Dost though possess 
| the body of Elizabeth? Beelzebub! 
By the all-powerful Holy Ghost I 
conjure thee to reply! . . . Demon, 
| whoever thou art who possesseth the 
| body of this woman, I conjure thee 
to reveal thy name!” 
At these words, Elizabeth’s body 
stiffened. . . . Her eyes rolled up, 
| foam appeared on her lips, and a 
JACK DANIEL’S CAVE SPRING used tO be a | hoarse ae that issued pie her 
throat but was unrecognizable as her 
voice called out a name: “Charles 
Poirot!” 








hideout for all kinds of scoundrels. We're glad things 


have since quieted down in that area. | = 
Poirot went to the stake and Eliza- 


ee am beth went home, where she exhibi- 

In the early 1800s, robbers ran at will in Moore County, fod Gackt souk eah Athe 

hiding their loot and themselves in large caves like ours. of her death, she was under suspi- 
| cion of heresy. 

But for the last century or so, there’s been nothing The third of these tales deals 

with the courtroom battle between 

coming out of ours but the pure limestone water we Jeanne Harvilliers, an accused witch, 


(and Jean Bodin, her judge. 
Bodin was a sixteenth-century po- 


CHARCOAL (litical philosopher and jurist who 
MELLOWED evidently took Jeanne’s case because 


need for making Jack Daniel's. 


And that’s to everybody’s 





amd For the folks whe. lve in he had never before seen a witch at 

8 ; ^) close range and wanted some first- 

5 7 hand information about -actice 

Moore County. And especially DROP rng imiopnytion about tiie prastice 

of sorcery. Contemporary sources 

for all those who enjoy the j agree that, by the standards of the 

; ee, yee S time, he was a humane man, and 
sıppın quality this water INES DY BY DROP _ | certainly not a bloodthirsty judge. 
helps give our whiskey sarneatee The bailiff brought Jeanne in, 
AS Siew) dragging her backwards, as was the 


custom, for a witch must not be al- 
lowed to cast a spell on the judge 
she was confronting. Once past the 
first shock, God would protect him, 
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Candi- >; 
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oe “less y per ver $e sense of the clever — 3 
ye and the possible, labeled as black hue 

omor; its author was compared. with 


that comparison were, of course, the ar 
only: black humor cones with aba. E S 
l Had ihe. oe earlike; 
rait, Candidate was- 
rue an ambitious thriller and converted; 
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have. been tett with the 


>a- nicely into film. You all remember oH ike 





gh yo Laurence Harvey, 
» preparing to assassinate a presiden- 
o tial. candidate. Condon has more 
not, . recently moved toward the 
“straight” novel, but the characters 
who march behind him still seem to 
be suffering from advanced Pavlóv- 
ian conditioning. Perhaps Condon 
is like a typical scien- 
tist: people aren't his specialty. He 
is a plotter and a plodder, and we 














id Kept- putting 
ee had no“ 
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torrent of May say kindly that he is indeed a 
torturer into Craftsman, an artificer; his novel is 


an impressive ballet 
Like a clockwork mouse, 


mecant que. 


was overheard i 
its life js 


Dragged 
ske 
ting. 


ble, merely curious. Condon’s 
sare sturdy rather than 
and rarely very lively. But his 
raphs are strange construc- 
T =: tions, for Condon starts with a state- 
e platagontei- “ment about his story, offering a rea- 
“the _hysteric ic, the -sonable bit of plot or character, and 

z then forces that small item until it 
o fits. into. ‘place on top of his para- 











che next day, E ee eee | 


s book, De ia démono- paras 

















bucket. The lunch. bucket however, 
large, black, rusty, and unfortunate- 
ly empty, is Condon’s main concern: 
listing irrelevant, trivial facts, his 
characteristic paragraph grinds un- 
til it produces a footnote. 

Clearly, examples are called. for. 
Let us consider Condon’s. descrip- 
tion of Naples: 


lL In a “sense, 
f racters in hee ‘book are 
“io bean of nen she 










Sion as ‘sh ye hae Each. of Hee sud: 
isa morality play from which no 
ral is to be drawn. 

Like the tales of Isak Dinesen, 
¿poignant stories lend them- 
.to an ornate style. The ex- 
hat I have cited are fair to 
riffault’s rich and musical 
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t -solely in its style. No matted hairs Condon’s co 


mor is ex! 
Not that this style is particularly p., : 
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From narrative sta temen 
tantly irrelevant. fact, 
is even more fun: 
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ine: elean chait was, 
for executions in New 

And if you have the s spir 
don’s compulsion in you no 
you will appreciate the parag 
that starts Chapter Fourteen, ` 
One: 


Daniel West was born on May 3 
1914, on the same day as h 
father’s favorite mistress’s favori 
dachshund, missing by six day: 
first. Mother's Day-by-i w om 
| tion’ s = is : 
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- A$15 membership contribution 
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select five books a year. $30, 
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thunderingly sponsored by Senator 

Heflin of Alabama. 

Here, while the dachshund refer- 
ence seems a deliberate self-parody, 
the Mother’s Day afterthought is the 
real thing, irresistible to Condon as 
an itchy ankle. 

Facts are neither ideas nor things. 
When in Hard Times Mr. Grad- 
erind taught his students facts ex- 
clusively, Charles Dickens was care- 
ful to point out that Gradgrind’s 
model pupil was stiff and bloodless, 
an educated zombie. Condon is so 
| proud of having learned Facts that 
the title of his novel is a statistic, 
and after the title page comes a 
‘bibliography, an almost insur- 
mountable feat of kitsch. If, as 
Dwight MacDonald pointed out, 
Americans are “‘fact-fetishists,” Con- 
don must be an ultimate American. 

There are kinds of limited fiction 
where the facts, ma’am, are more 
important than the characters. The 
whodunit is the prime example: 
once we feed enough facts into the 
machine, all the characters come up 
lemons. Eventually, the whodunit 
becomes the howdunit, plotting re- 
places personality, the audience 
comes to respect only the technique 
of the planning, and it begins to 
seem unjust for the plotter to be 
caught. 

Richard Condon is undoubtedly 
a master of such planning. In this 
novel, the Plan makes E. C. West 
one of the world’s richest men. Start- 
ing with his father’s share of Tam- 
many Hall power, West singlehand- 
edly invents Prohibition so he can 
accumulate the lion’s share of the 
profits from bootlegging and the 
other organized crimes that come 
with it. Condon is actually able to 
make this grandiose (and highly im- 
personal) scheme seem convincing. 
Alas, it takes up only half the novel, 
and the second half features West as 
an older, lunatic millionaire, hiding 
in the Adirondack Mountains in an 
exact replica of an enormous Swiss 
hotel, trying to destroy his son's 
wife. The novel ends with West's 
last words, which, together with his 
reason for uttering them and other 
incidental scenery, constitute a gross, 
vulgar plagiarism of Citizen Kane. 

Mr. Condon is that unique kind 
of writer who can make a list of 
automobile replacement parts ex- 
citing. Unfortunately, in Mile High 
he has tried a more ambitious 
project. 














“Every horse 
player, including 
me, will 
find a little 
of himself 
in this book- 
his moments 
of triumph 
and despair. 

It’s funny 


and it’s good.” 
—David Brinkley 


Here's the exciting world of Thorough- 
bred racing—the “system,” the horses, 
the fabulous characters—as Sam Top- 
eroff recounts his lifelong love affair 
with the Sport of Kings. From press 
box to tote board, from shedrow to 
Jockey room, he writes about horses 
and men alike with shrewd insight and 
sparkling humor. 
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OVER 


HORSES 


by Sam Toperoff 
author of All the Advantages 











An Atlantic Monthly Press book. 
$5.75 at bookstores or direct from 


Little, Brown and Company, 34 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 02106 





THE PERIPATETIC REVIEWER 
by Edward Weeks 


As I WALKED Our ONE MIDSUMMER 
MORNING 

by Laurie Lee 

Atheneum, $5.95 


Laurie Lee was nineteen when on 
a June morning in 1935 alter a 
hearty breakfast and a pat on the 
back from his mother, he walked 
away from his country home in the 
Cotswolds. He was propelled by the 
traditional forces that have sent so 
many younger sons out into the 
world, and the Depression had 
doubtless strengthened his resistance 
to the local girls, whispering “Marry 
and settle down.” For his journey 
he carried a small rolled-up tent, a 
violin wrapped in a blanket, a 
change of clothes, a tin of treacle 
biscuits, and a hazel stick in hand. 
He planned to walk to London by 
way of Southampton so as to have 
his first look at the sea, and for 
sustenance he would fiddle his way 
through any hospitable town, his 
hat at his feet, with a couple of 
coppers in it pour encourager les 
autres. After London he would take 
ship for Spain, drawn there by boy- 
hood fancies of Seville. He had al- 
ready published some of his early 
pastoral poems and hoped to com- 
pose and sell others along the 
way. But the violin was to be his 
mainstay, and a bystander warned 
him not to play too long at any spot 
lest he lose his audience and the col- 
lection. 

Mr. Lee’s adventures compose a 
lighthearted, resourceful travel book, 
As I Walked Out One Midsummer 
Morning, and the hardihood with 
which he endured the heat, and 
when in the mountains, the cold, 
is a part of the picture. When in 
town he frequented the disreputable 
inns—or brothels—where he rarely 
paid more than a sixpence for a 
night’s lodgings, and when in the 
open he slept in the fields, bathed in 
the nearest stream, and as the sun 
dried him, made a breakfast of goat 
cheese and berries. Walking, 
dling, or talking in the taverns, all of 


his senses were employed, including 


his sense of smell, and his figures of 
speech are sharp and delightful, 


fid- 


when he speaks of “tea so strong you 
could trot a mouse on it.” The girls 
were generous to him; so was a pro- 
fessional beggar like Alf, who was “a 
tramp to his bones’; and a tavern 
keeper hearing his gay tunes kept 
Laurie playing for as long as he 
chose to stay. In London he sup- 
ported himself by working for a con- 
tractor, pushing “barrows of wet ce- 
ment till my muscles stretched and 
burned.” After he had got tough- 
ened up to the job and could use 
his evenings for something other 
than sleep, he found friends in the 
pubs, won a poetry contest, and in 
the early summer bought a one-way 
ticket to Vigo, with a handful of 
shillings to see him safely in Spain. 

Laurie was to walk from one end 
of Spain to the other—“‘I’d accepted 
this country without question, as 
though visiting a half-mad family’— 
and his impressions are as fresh now 
as when they first hit him. Here is 
his first: “I landed in a town sub- 
merged by wet green sunlight and 
smelling of the waste of the sea. Peo- 
ple lay sleeping in doorways, or 
sprawled on the ground, like bodies 
washed up by the tide.” The medie- 
valism, the garish colors, the sud- 
den hospitality of the peasants and 
the equally sudden cruelty—he re- 
acts to each in his disarming way. 
Valladolid, with its beggars, con- 
scripts, and priests, he found a 
heartless place, and he has few good 
words for Segovia, with its Roman 
aqueduct and its blood-stained Cliff 
of Crows. But his spirits rose as he 
crossed the Sierra Guadarrama at a 
point almost two miles high 
(“Gulping the fine dry air and 
snifing the pitch-pine mountain, I 
was perhaps never so alive and so 
alone again”). Madrid he enjoyed 
for its cool and succulent taverns; in 
Toledo he was befriended by Roy 
Campbell, the South African poet, 
and they spent hours together in El 
Greco’s house; Cadiz he calls “a dis- 
eased hulk on the edge of a tropic 
sea”; and in Valdepeñas, where the 
wine was genial, he was happily at 
ease. 

Lee holed up for the winter in an 
Andalusian village, 


where he _ be- | 


Sarah 
Gainham’s 


new novel in her 
thrilling trilogy 

which began with 
the best-selling 


NIGHT FALLS 




















In 1967, Sarah Gainham’s dazzling 
~ novel of theatrical life in wartime : 
Vienna, Night Falls On the City, was — 
| a coast-to-coast best seller for four — 
: ‘Straight months . «|. hailed by 
critics as “a grand novel in the Tol- — 
 stoyan tradition” (Saturday Re ew 
_ Syndicate), “profoundly grippin 
(New York Times Book | 
| “marvelously vivid” (Book-of- : 
- Month Club News), “ar impi ssive 
and engrossing work” (Da as Ne 
“a novel that will live wh 
_ of the writing of our time 
ten” (Detroit News). : 


= Now, Sarah Gainham h 
-A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY. 
- cold-war Vienna in the 1950's, it 
- plunges some of the same memor 
' ble characters into fresh relation- 
_ ships and conflicts with many 
_ fascinating new ones. Here is a novel 
_ that breathes suspense and drama, — 
a glorious “read” from first page to — 
last. It is, says STORM JAMESON, “a — 
- novel that makes a great many of © 
_ the most highly praised contempo- — 
rary works seem oddly trivial and 5 
parochial.” ee 


Just Published / $6.95 at bookstores ne 
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“We have been treating 
the earth with a recklessness 
which is no tribute to 
human genius.”-John Hay 
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“In Defense of Nature is a fine book. Nature 

needs all the help it can get in these dark days 
of mindless, helpless urban greed, and in John 
Hay it has found a celebrant who is eloquent, 
intelligent, and tough.” —Berton Roueché 








“Out of John Hay’s environmental sojourns 
and rich philosophy has come a uniquely 
powerful statement of man’s place—as a sen- 
sitive and moral being—in the dynamics of 
nature.” —Stewart L, Udall 


“Mr. Hay has an original way of saying the 
things which so many (but alas not enough) 


of us have been trying to say.” 
—Joseph Wood Krutch 


“John Hay is an important artist, and he has 
written another lovely book, both delightful 
and heartbreaking to read.” 

—Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 


By the author of The Run and Nature’s Year. 
$4.95 at bookstores. 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 


came half of a two-piece orchestra 
in a seaside hotel. Here as an out- 
sider he shared in the innocent hope 
and the fumbling beginning of the 
Spanish war. But it is never quite 
clear why he was so insistent on re- 
joining the Republican forces once 
he had been picked up and escorted 
to safety by a British destroyer. His 
year in Spain had fired his imagina- 
tion, but his attachment to the 
people was less than skin-deep, nor 
had he a mistress to call him back. 
Why then did he return and what 
happened after his re-entry? 


BLACK OPPORTUNITY 
by Jerome H. Holland 
Weybright & Talley, $6.95 


When in 1939 Jerome Holland 
eraduated from Cornell, where he 
had been an all-American end and 
an elected member of the junior 
and senior honor societies, he was 
the only one of his class not inter- 
viewed for a job—because he was 
black. In the spring of 1968, 195 re- 
cruits from major industrial com- 
panies visited the campus of Hamp- 
ton Institute, of which Mr. Holland 
is now president, and 85 percent of 
the Hampton seniors were offered 
jobs “at a professional, technical or 
managerial level, at salaries identi- 
cal with those paid to white college 
eraduates with equal training.” This 
positive comparison, which he states 
on the opening page of his book 
Black Opportunity, is indicative of 
the swift change for which Presi- 
dent Holland has been in part re» 
sponsible (prior to 1960 no inter- 
viewer visited Hampton), indicative 
also that America’s need for edu- 
cated Negroes is now two or three 
times greater than the supply. 

Of the nine chapters in this thor- 
ough and informative book the first 
three trace the evolution of “the 
caste-class, two-race system” under 
which the Negroes had come to 
exist ever since that summer day in 
1619 when a Dutch sea captain sold 
the first shipment of twenty blacks 
to the English settlers in Jamestown. 
The early Negroes in Virginia had 
the same status as the indentured 
whites, but race prejudice soon took 
over: Negroes, whether free or in- 
dentured, were not permitted to at- 
tend the white man’s church or tav- 
ern; the family unit, basic in the 
African tribe, was destroyed; and 
later, when laws against teaching 






























































t i shall win.” 
adds that in the frustration of old 
e age DuBois became a convert to 
socialism and to isolationism for 
Negroes in his advocacy of a black 
cooperative commonwealth, a bitter 
alternative which attracts the mili- 
ute,” 90. percent of tant. 
s were illiterate. 
ew Negro leaders 
 protesť against 
and President 
monstrance in 
e quotes Fred- 


book is the six progressive chap- 
ters documenting and commenting 
on the improvement of education 
and the opening of opportunities 
which have occurred since the pub- 
inaway slave lication of Gunnar Myrdal’s classic 

er, as he de- report: “Never in the history of 
ne he was ac- America,’ wrote Myrdal, “has there 

tts on a le ~ been a greater and more complete 
eC between the ideals of social 
ice and the requirements of eco- 
nomic. progress.” Holland shows 
that the percentage of Negroes at- 





bled in the past twenty years, that 
n American Negroes represent the 
. tenth richest nation in the world, 
with a buying power greater than 
that of Canadians, a group approxi- 
mately equal in size; and he shows 
the receptive attitude of industrial 
“management in their recognition 
that the key to equal opportunity 1s 
education and training. 
Black Opportunity makes white 
j- America realize the painful adjust- 
= ment of qualified Negroes in their 
breakthrough jobs; it balances the 
ontinued resistance of stubborn 
1s. with the resourceful experi- 
big business has been con- 
ng the o over. In its um 


eane : FE oe 
heid sociologists who apologize 
z for the black militants and are all 
e- too free with that epithet, Uncle 
Tom. 
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nA Loving WIFE 
> by Violet Weingarten 
= Knopf, $5.95 


Violet Weingarten, who will be 
remembered for her gay, discerning 
first novel, Mrs. Beneker, ay 
achieved a deeper, more sympathet- 
ic characterization in her new book, 
A Loving Wife. The title is partly 
sardonic, for Molly Gilbert, the her- 
oine, does most of her loving away 
_ from home. | 

i A New Y orker in ie mid-forties, 


Holland “i 


The tonic in President Holland’s. 


| tending college has more Hai dou- < Molly’s strugele to hold her. ow 


still: pretty, Molly — 





































“a kind of free-floating disconte 
she no longer seemed needed zb 
E husband Mike, no 
David, their only son, away 
college. Indeed, she had begun 
douh if she was accomplishing 2 2 
thing worthwhile in her marii 
counseling at the Welfare Cente 
where she had built up a pro 
sional reputation as well asa 
salary, and where she unex peci 
caught the eye of the wealthie 
the trustees. Ww hen she and Re 
begin lunching together, the 
tion to Become lovers in th 
hotel room is irresistible, 
the need for each other ji 
Molly's small and ordered. 
is in chaos. | 

© Miss © Weagen 
for characterization 





has 
throug! 


several unbearable situations is 
in a series of duets, the most re 
ing that with her mother; 
her blowup with her husband, 
which Mike, the aggrieved partn 
allows her no quarter; later, 
showdown with Robert, in wh 
her honesty forces her to the bre 
ing point (“Men and women p 
differently. It's more diffuse: 
women. It takes them longer to 
started, and longer to come d 
when they do get started, bu 
women are down, they're do 
like men. When an affair i 
it’s over. Dead”); and fim 
interview with Juha, the Dl 
pregnant mother in that | 
tenement on Essex Street, i 
Molly proves to be as vulnera 
her client. Molly is on h 
Rome, as the narrati 
straighten things out b 
with these “dialogi 
through her head, Re 
ous way proves to.b 
tic, and the appalling lone 
suffers abroad is enough. to i 
home. D 
A novel about a disais 
sampling alternatives in midlife is 
not exactly news. Her most obviot 
possibilities are to switch from hus- 
band to lover, to try to rekindle her 
old man, or to fly the coop hopin 
that something better will turn up. 
The third choice is, of course, the 
biggest gamble. Unattached wi 
like widows, have to wor 
keep in circulation—st 
ela s warni o 
Molly. 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC POSTERS 


531. Set of Four Beautiful, brilliantly 
colored collotype posters. Each 20” x 28” 
Aristide, Bruant, Moulin Rouge, Jane Avril 
and Divin Japonis. 

Special all four. Only 3.95 
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527. Durer: THE 528. BEN SHAHN. 533. LOVE (WITH 225. MONRIAN. BROAD- 532. MATISSE. 121. DURER. ILLUMI- 
KNIGHT, DEATH & THE Poster. Black A BAND-AID). In WAY BOOGIE WOOGIE. BLUE NUDE. NATED MANUSCRIPT. 
DEVIL (1513). In sepia and brown on lavender ink & | Silkscreen on artist Bright blue silk- Silkscreen in gold, 
ERL N PESAT EE P white paper. orange on a white canvas. In full color. screen, Parchment black & red on 
21” x 2634” image 30” x 45” background 22” x 21” x 21”. Only 2.98 paper. 16” x 23” parchment paper 
area. Special 2.98 Only 3.95 35” Special 1.49 159. Paper. Only 1.00 Only 2.98 23” x 31” Only 1.49 
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PRINTS ON CANVAS 201 204 206 209 210 211 


MINIMUM MAIL ORDER $3.00 212 216.217 219 223 224 25 7236 e 
234 235 236 237 244 245 246 247 248 250 





- WANDA EMBRY. The 46th annual New York Art Directors Club 
v’s painted lady—in full, delicious color, life like! and life size! 
bye RF a E 12” x 63”, Only 4.95 





Gentlemen: Please rush the prints whose 251 252 253 254 255 256 257 259 260 261 
numbers are circled at right. If my order 
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201. CRETAN BULL DANCERS. FREE print of TOROS EN VALLAVRIS. 277 278 279 280 281 282 283 284 285 286 E 
ere. on artist canvas. 287 288 290 291 292 295 299 300 301 302 
ull color 17” x 46”. 
Pub, @ $12. Only 6.95 TT at pment 303 304 305 306 307 ON PAPER 102 103 110 Ë 
103. Paper Only 3.95 == eee 112 113 323 126 130 142 ##%1147 153713 HR I 
Stes Sale i 159 164 165 171 183 186 196 198 505 506 E 
us Sales Tax 
ees a = SSeS oe 
A OM A CHINESE TOMB. a 
4 Silkscreen on artist canves, 
4 In red & beige. 14” x 5014” ing Ch i 
Pub. @ $17.50. Only 5.95 ; ies CSRS SMR 75¢ Name 
if your order i 
totals $10 or more l enclose cash [3 
check [_] Address i 
268. PICASSO. BULLFIGHT. PICASSO. money order [] 
Silkscreen on artist canvas. TOROS EN VALLAVRIS. for Total $ B 







City OOS ee Zip 


i deli We do not offer a catalog because our selections are constantly changing, E 
Please add $1.00 por print for delivery is" von are net: satisfied with your order- rotura It within 10 days WiN & 








Famous 1959 Woodcut 
poster in black on 
white fine art _ 


Black & White. Corrida 
scene. 14” x 32” 


Pub. @ $10. Only3.95 





by Dan Wakefield 


rected o Heny Hathaway 
Paramount 


THE Peake oF Miss JEAN Bronit 
ed by Ronald Neame 
entieth. Century Fox 


ur finest - e 


is a man known only as 


him a devoted | 
in Greenwich Village anc 


oper West Side of. Manh oon 
e late 19508 and early 6os. ‘The ca 


Vassar ce 
Village Voice. | 
The Rug held. to. thé 


: oth 1eory (iconoclas tic anywa 


-York intellectual circles) 


ks : -Jes should be fun, that thei 

> Was: to” entertain. you, 

i worst sin any movie coul 
social 
‘ s “The. 

whose theories of pop allie d 

behavior, and racetrack odds. 
| circle of : he 
eu pian or a 

ANRA ot Movies laa se. 


and 


was to bore the audience. | 
vert aed to me broad — prne 


up in despair on New i: 


and modern culture © around 


showing himself, as usual, 
his time) and is believed to 
in a sylvan hideaway some- 

the. ‘Pacific Northwest, 

: iving as a free-lance sci- 


ad aetempting c on ane side 
siderable progress, it is 
to, Pone Einstein's 


aeta porine ; 
the | 


u T 


001 o girls aot 
to. sit through ma nm 


monotonous “art” 


; . had to eer: i 


AR even ones ree are ae ni 
provided they are un- 


art houses, 


derstandable to most sane adul 


think Truffaut is the greatest direc- 
tor going, much more exciting than 
-his idol Mr. Hitchcock, and I thor- 


oughly agree with the sentiment of 
a lady friend in New York who some 


years ago was inspired to compose 
on the spot the following verse after 


seeing Shoot the Piano Player on a 
double bill with Jules and Jim: 
Antonioni may come; 
Federico Fellini may go; | 
But I’m in love with you, she 
» François Truffaut. ae 


Me. too. 


ees hat has come to Boer me even“ 
more than the fou a entertainment d 


is the lack ‘ok e tarinat. in so 
y movies whose sole purpose is 
ainment. Most of those J ; 


and marching of die -o on 


TV late-late-late shows, it: has. o 
struck me that the people whow 
the best of those movies must ha 
been having a-ball, 

actors like Boe sart and Cagne 
Edward G. Robinson. were ha 
ball delivering the lines. W 
wrote some of the good: se 
that. era just had to be ha 


I think offhand of lines” like t 


of Bogart in To Have and 
when he is ; watching 


| until fon asks ‘the puy; 


ya tryin’ to do—guess fee weig 


| Or of Robinson playing a crude 
kee me gan giter who want 





Rooster: Coban. a a cr crariky, booze” ; 


swilling, grubby old gunman going 


he t to. fat and to seed, but with his pride 


$ and conning | and humor _ intact. 


varder by ahad to jus- 


4 B she means the aie 


bullhead ed and walks’ witl 
ward- big stride that is as i 
as it is ou), and she isj 


deepal 


with her and l vy ing with each 


“eriangle” aspect is part of the 


of the story but has rarely bee 


a tioned, ogee as for “ipar of a 
n old man” 


-onounces it “Ta Beef’ ai He 


o wants to bring the murderer back to 


Texas to hang for the killing of a 
local senator. “The state is offering - 
a $500 reward, and when Wayne 


de. notes that’s a pretty small sum for: 


the man who killed a senator, La Beef 


at explains, “He was a small senator 


{ out Westerns tat 
tten Tow a rote e 


had never been a John 
nd. at. permea tr to me his 


along the way other villains, such as 
Ned "Pepper and his gang, all kinds 


of Perilous-Pauline situations, classic | 


eunfights, and impossible triumphs 
over impossible odds. 

It is the most entertaining and 
funniest Western I have seen since 
The Oklahoma Kid, which I catch 
whenever I can on the late-late-late 
show (it is worth waking up for, 
with a cast that includes Cagney as 
“The Kid,” Humphrey Bogart as 


if “Whip McCord,” and Anthony 


aes nee 
ition I had 


Quinn as “Injun Joe”) When 


fe. Wayne, after drinking in he saddle 
all day,” ‘ingloriously slips from his _ 
horse onto the ground, holding his tl 


bottle up so as not to spill anything 
he announces, “We'll camp righ 


he here.” In a nostalgic and touchingly 
L7 sentimental scene with Kim Darby 
he talks about his past and tells how 


me his wife left him to return to er EPS., 
ao first husband, a hardware ke e Jerhe 


er, and Wayne recalls telling her, 
“I hope you'll be happy this..tit 


7 wri phat nair sellin’ bastard.” wi he en 


| cad ther ade ‘taunts iat he is 


w < too old and fat to take them on, 
o igo dr aws his guns, spet jiss ill E 


because the E ioi the 
genuine and beautiful and: 


love with her too, and if that n 


ome a dirty old man I am hap 
confess it. 

< There isn’t a horse or a gu 
“trace of the Old West in The 4 
of Miss Jean Brodie, which is: 
ca stuffy girls’ school in the’ 
_ The unwieldy trio of chasers sets bu 
this forth on thundering horseback in 
- pursuit of the villain, encountering 


| of the late 1930s, but it 
with True Grit a sense tl 
writers. -and . actors and- 
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were en oying. what. th e 


THE WRITERS: 


journalist living in Lor 


Robert Evett is.a coi 


Edward: Weeks y | 
2 ars the editor 


Ber Wakefield’ x 
| the Lines: was s rec 


Phoebe 


Atlantic. 





= notes a ihe. pee Cery k 
that con- ` 


nove and mood in a way t 


Hices you that’s the way it should y 


faggie Smith is the slightly mad 
| maddening Miss Brodie, « 
the awful tug between ` 
n” and spinsterism, 
prime” of her life to her young 
tudents, attempting to shape 


me ye ‘i; her 


‘progres- 


Cees “bed. of He 


m she spent one: ight 


ten a from. 


| musie, 


i al of net that 


of one of her 
he. stuffs her 
lictory, 


caught - appe ve publ n 
“call od the American Musical Diges 


devoting © an excellent: 


TO 


1a te a Bil this. ga ) 
ice of a new 


ne seems to have 


ce of SUCECCOE: tue rec be: 


in aie. United” States 
' group, originally establ 


© an ag; -8 by a Rockefeller grant with 
e avowed pur pose of improving 
heir standards of music criticism in this 
„and even in. 


country, worked out an agreement 


two years ago with the National En-. 


dowment for the Arts in Washington 
to issue “a monthly digest of musical 
criticism to be published as a service 
to the world of music.” Two trial 


“issues were put out giving the basic 
on- outlines of the publication: 


large 


i page format, attrac tive typography, 


_ cerpting 
ports. on all phases of musical ac- 
ti y, from three bag of : a new. . 


pictures in plenty, and articles ex- 
-previously — published re- 


7 a Digest 


TI vey be hey to tepin oe 
oth dor estic and foreign 
‘music as it is 


played at home and abroad; about 


new music activities at colleges and 
universities, concerts 1n small towns, 


as well as in big cities, crises and 


controversies: about performers, an 


formances, and audiences. TI 

their staff expect to cull their rep 
from some 1200 newspapers anc 
magazines, doing plenty of their o 
reading but also relying both 
members of the Music Critics A 
ciation to sea them sao on local 


every . “Gord - will "e re 
Heiner from other sources. By 








tereo you dont have to sit still for 


} 


ith Circle of Sound lets you enjoy perfectly balanced stereo any where in the roon 


Zenith Circle of Sound@ stereo, 
it where you want. Move around as 
as you want. Its full 360° twin 
rs drive the sound outward in all 
ons, surrounding you with natural 
presence no matter where you 
the room. 
d Zenith Circle of Sound stereo 
three great ways. 
ere’s the Moderne, featuring a solid- 
amplifiét with 80 watts g 
, power and tape input jack ™ 
us Zenith’s Stereo 
ision record 
ger and 
lo-Touch 
Tone Arm 


will 


The Moderne 
model Z565 











never accidentally ruin your records. All 
this, and modular design, too. (That 


means you can put the speakers anywhere 


you like—up to 40 feet apart.) 


Better still, there’s the Troubador, with 


100 watts peak power. It’s everything 


the Moderne is, plus FM/AM/Stereo FM 


radio, tape input/output jacks, and 


stereo headphone jack. 








The 
Troubador 
model 
Z590 








On the other hand, if you just want 
the radio alone, meet the Whirlaway. 
32 watts peak power and full FM/AFC, 
FM, Stereo FM, and AM. Two high- 
compliance speakers built into a sealed 
sound chamber for perfectly balanced 
stereo sound, along with precision verniel 
tuning and tape input/output jacks. 

And every Circle of Sound stereo syster 
comes in luxurious grained walnut-color 
cabinetry. So it not only sounds beautifu 
it Jooks beautiful, too. 

Zenith Circle of Sound stereo. Buy it, 
and you shall have music wherever you gi 

And stereo wherever you sit. 


The Whirlawa 
model Z448 
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ies projects . a era STO 
of 5000 annually, with 25 000 at 
end of five years, 

: pe H probably always be a deficit 
-| operation.’ = 
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whose offices are at 245 













Street, 
‘readers an insight into the scope and 
| importance of American musical ac- 
































- ByE.R. Chamberlin 
$72.50, now at your bookstore 
OK Brahmin Book S&S 


THE DIAL PRESS 


| ing itself. “The state of musical criti- 
cism in this country is poor,” he ac 
knowledges, “but we think some 
critics will write a little better if 
they think they'll be represented 
here.” 

Of prime importance to the edi- 
tors is the opportunity they see of 


breaking what Lowens calls “the 
i New York funnel syndrome” in 


American music, a problem which 
has plagued musicians, particularly 
young musicians, for years. Lowens 
describes it this way: “A New York 
debut and coverage in the newspa- 
| pers, specifically in The New York 
| Times, means everything to the art- 
oist and to the impresario, too. A 
7 anist of the quality of Glenn 
id can appear first elsewhere 
qi l get fine reviews, but what counts 
{is what j appens in New York. This 
i 1s not % : 

= decentraliza ion. of 





















influence, 





| “help bring. it about.” 
Tf the Americ 









“son why its a agi howe not be 


tor inant aineal olè 





But concedes: 


Bruck believes that the magazine, | 


West 5 dint ad sour puss chuckle, and : 


New York, will not only give? recommended for sce 
to amuse the young by 
aloud. 
tivity but will also have a Pose ; 
effect on the quality of musical writ- ‘ 


althy situation. We need a- 
and | 
the American Musical Digest can th 


an. Musical Digest 
rea the e seems to be no rea- 


-| Stevens, who as head of the Joe ES 
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There is one about a gin 
a in sweet San which $ len 






AMERICAN NANNES & MORALS by 
the editors of American Heritage. 
American Heritage, $14.95. The pic 
tures in this large book are hand- 
some or interestingly odd or both. 
The text rambles along, dutifully 
reporting how our forebears be- 
haved but offering little comment or 
interpretation. Monotony of tone is, 
however, mitigated if not entirely re- 
moved by quotations from contem» 
porary sources. These display all the 
humor, temper, ingenuity, and - 
versity which the editors of Ameri- 
can Heri itage have neglected to exer 
cise. . 
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nat currently” ag cane prota 
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ost complete. stock of 
9 Powell, 


San- 


"VACATIONS/TRAVEL 


aa nk ht ott, ne nen Cena 


“CASTLE: HOTELS, FLEA MARKETS. ‘Delightful 


guidebooks, New 1969 “Castle-Hotels of Eu- 


crope”’——-450 castles-monastaries, palaces offer- 
ing accommodations, 16 countries, 250 ilustra- 


Marke ts, Bud $2.35 ERP ER “Europe's Flea 


yE Both ie a 


Betimöre a East Meadow, ren 


May to Dec. Apts. and cottages: Tor 


nan and winter season cae 70, 3305. 


Ed oys Al ID IND 
peace and quiet. “the West “still fives. ft 
Balad chardon of Nebraska. ae a dude 


S Al iC. ‘TOURS, a new service. for. Atlantic 
kaders offering uniqueness and value... 
Mexico, Britain, Spain & Portugal, 
| The Orient, 
| FREE Times Atlas of The World ($57.50 value) | 
with each trip. For brochures write: Atlantic. 


Caribbean, 


Africa, South America, Europe. 


y | Tours, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 02116, 


E Lightweight equipment for backpacking, moun- 


.RTERLY PUBLICA- | 
RY PAGEANT, Box 


There is no qu uick and easy ormula for writing 
gabut for time-tested, honest instruc- 
in writing for publication, read THE 
R, the monthly magazine for free-lance 


cles by leading 


id he-minute lists 
ig here tos scripts. $6 a year. 
3 mos. subs., “mail $1 to THE WRITER, 


al 
& ear ngton ae 4th Floor, | Bostan Mass. 02116. 


CLAVICHORDS - coo Excelent 
modern German instruments by Sperrbake. 
B iful. cabinetry, moderate prices. Robert 

3e Garfield Street, Bethesda, Mary- 


RPSICHORDS, 


IOLA: DA. A GAMBA, Division Bass by Hart 1969. 
£ s head, highly flamed maple $1,400. 
$650. 00, Send $1.50 for color 


plans for Italian Viol 
issance Guild, Box 222, Pru- 
iston; Mass. 02116. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


Lateraans an ponnera va 


taineering, camping, canoeing. Free catalog, 


Moor & Mountain, Dept. AM, Main Street, 
cord, Mass. 01742 : 


PERSONALS 


35mm COLOR SLIDES, 10,671 individually sold, 
described encyclopedia-catalogue, 10¢. Wolfe 


Somes: Dept. 55-99, Los Angeles, California, i 


‘MAKE YOUR WILL. Why delay? Get 4 Will Forms | 
‘and attorney's informative book. Only $1.00. | - 
Legal Forms Company, Department 123, 1967 | 


Guardian Building, Detroit, Michigan 48226. 


GLOVE CLEANING BY MAIL $1. 25 per pair. Free = 
glove mailing envelope. ROBLIN LEATHER 190- 


Glencove Avenue, Glen Cove, New York 11542. 


WAY OUT TRAVEL POSTER: Earthrise over. 


moon seen by Apollo 8, with caption, “Visit 
Earth”. Beautifully lithographed from NASA 
photo, 26x30". $2. Green Cheese Publica- 
tions-AM, 1408 East Grand River, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823. 

WHOSE PERFUME? Yours should : say ; the things 
you want to say. Request chart. PERFUMES, Ad- 
vertising Department, 102 Cricket Avenue, Ard- 
more, Pennsylvania 19003. 


IS THERE INTELLIGENT LIFE ON EARTH? There 
may not be much longer unless the industrial 


ibs . 4 democracies unite into one federal nation. For 


.. blank recording .. . pre-recorded 
alog 10¢. Tower, Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


PULCO!N! $8 daily 
: ropica x“ beach; 


information write Federal Union Inc, 1736 Co- 
lumbia Rd NW, Washington, D.C. 20009. 


wenn SAE annn LARA TRA A ARE UDR DIAN NOTORIETY aa a. ee) 


KUCKUCKSUHREN—Imported cuckoo and gis | 
world clocks. Full color details. Write. oo) 


Box 722, Springfield, IHinois 62705. 
Ú ESCHEW OBFUSCATION” 


advertising: 5 Copy 
ceived byti the. 151 


$1.50. Deluxe, $2.50, Grandiose, $5.00, Bur ae | i 


strip, 2/$1. 00. Wry idea, Rye, N.Y. 10580. 


TODAY IS AN AMERICAN FLAG ENOUGH? Dis- | 


play A United Nations Flag. U.S. Associates, 


| P.O. Box 896 Columbia, Md. 21043 3” x4" 


Decal, $. 50 ea. bulk discounts 


GOURMETS 


TEA DEVOTEES naturally select 
Teas. Free brochure. Grace Tea Importe r 
Al, 79 Wall Sect: NYC 10005. . 


lonad FREE, Espns Library 
dleton: | Wisconsin 53562 : 


nuine ivory chess. set figures: intri 
hand-carved in India, 234” down to 34”. 
rd: ‘umbels: ate Glen Oaks,- N: Ye: 11004. 


tely 
$49, 00 



























































i VANDALS Wi ILD- > bi ‘Joteph WwW 
e | meet. Bennett, $e 95 5- Me ee 


E a a Whee: a ‘wate 





‘are so outlandish that technic Tle 









1 ficiencies of presentation, “cease | os 


mi matter, 


E T aeawintpnar Lammenrannan 


E WESTWARD 
Ingstad. St. 





Martin's, $10.00. Mr. 


| Ingstad is the Norwegian explorer m 


| turned-archaeologist who has been 
[excavating what he believes to be 


_ the remains of the first Viking camp 


z an North America. His Book is less 
concerned with digging than with 
ithe combination of experience and 
| for Vinland in now-grapeless New- 
foundland and, unless the whole 
|carbon-dating system is a fraud, to 
| fnd it at L'Anse aux Meadows. The 
book is embellished with maps, 
photographs, accounts of travel and 
scenery, old Newfoundland charac- 
ters, and quotations from antique 
documents. 

| My ee IN THE 2 WHITE oes SE z Doc 
| HOUSE by Ralph Schoenstein. White, 
$4.95. Mr. Schoenstein hoped to 
make a lot of money by writing a 
ibook about Lyndon Jolinson’s dogs 
and selling it to Walt Disney. He is 


astonished and angry that he was not 


permitted to do ‘this, although the 
ut of the. American Prodent: 
Pe and EEE ale 





| want Ka fas b ‘buck. 
T HE FRENCH by. Sanche de Gramont. 
l | Putnam, $7.95. Mr. de Gramont, 
ae prenh by birh reates his “ 











io eo 


“anecdotes and statistics he has assem-_ 


a ae ‘bled on vandalism in public parks 


TO VINLAND by Helge G 


miinor. prome 





| historical study that led him to look 





cand well-known bloopers, 


portrait 
of history, legend, 


theories painting form 
(and pri eas: with highly varied 
results) by this intellectual and 


Are D of aS. 
me official a 















 storyo that he 







eee ters— failed . be 


"i Ae 
. grenks ks, | bu ae: 









Hak which they inhabit: 
no more than that, however 1 
his novel is a still life rather than a 














-dram 





Tuirst FoR Love by Yukio Mishima: 
Knopf, $4.95. Violence developing 
beneath a quiet domestic surface is. 
Mr. Mishima’s theme, and hem ikes 





of ita story that is believable despite 


the unfamiliar — Japanese back- 
ground, and interesting for the com: 
plications of meaning implied int 
what is superficially a forthright pays 
chological melodrama. 

Quotations Ie TH OR “DALEY 
compiled by Peter Yessne. Putnam, 
92.95. Mayor Daley's reputation as 
a Malaprop has been grossly exag- 
gerated, Aside from two hilarious 
he talks 
just like the average politician. He 
may even believe what he says. 
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THe NABIS AND THER P 
Charles Chassé. Praeger, 2.50. 
Translated by Michael Bullock. Mr. 
Chassé is pr cna interested in £ 
















eer of cl ee for he writes with the good 





_.Where to find 
people who care 
about people 


Ind&Stry’s recruitment and training of the hard-core 
unemployed might be solely profit-motivated . . . if 
people were. But people aren't. 

And people are the essence of any industry. In the 
automotive industry, for example, there are about one 
million people. They care a great deal about other 
people. And they bring their feeling to work. 

Visit Detroit. You'll see people working very hard to 
achieve a high standard of living. But you'll also see 
the hard-core unemployed learning how to earn... 
and being paid in the process. And you'll see some- 
thing else. Automakers care about an individual's 
security, his development, his problems. 





To believe that profit is the only motive is to under- 
estimate people. Look at all the white collars and 
blue collars active as volunteers in local and national 
welfare programs, in every kind of charitable fund 
drive, in church and PTA work, fraternal and service 
club projects, YMCA and YWCA, scouting, Headstart 
programs, Big Brothers, Little Leagues, and a great 
deal more. 

We know. Directly or indirectly, Republic Steel 
Corporation serves almost every American business 
and industry. The automakers are a good example. 
We create steels that help make automobiles evermore 
dependable, more resistant to corrosion and wear, 
more beautiful from every point of view. 

Give the people in business and industry your 
support. They've been creating jobs in America for 
a long time. It takes more than good intentions. It 
takes economic means, imagination, and an abun- 
dance of people who care about people. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 44101 
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. & Smartest thing . 
« onthe rocks 


B.& Bisthe drier liqueur. Eloquent 
Magnificent. The only proper blénd of 

B® Bis made and bottled in the 

Er abbeyaitFecamp, France. That’s.where 


a” 


Loui, exquisite Benedictine is blended 
>with superb cognac to produce the perfect 
B&B. Benedictine’s own B & B. 
Always uniform. Always delicious. 
After coffee...enjoy B & B. 
Straight or on-the-rocks. 


eee a oe 
> euan Se 7 f A l 
E Y ANDE } os i 4 
E ~ p e , la f , s ‘ N9) 4 
eA D LC TINS a | | Gin 


Spararna Cr 


The drier liqueur 
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